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ANNALS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 


OF 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


THE FUTURE PROBLEM OF CHARITY AND BED 
. UNEMPLOVYED.* 


No clear word upon this ugly subject is possible without 
constant reference to a new social feeling which has at 
last become very intense. Democracy, with its passion for 
equality of opportunity, has now so far developed as to intro- 
duce into the questions of charity and the unemployed an 
element as new as itis formidable. By its newness I mean 
rather that a volume of social feeling has become conscious 
of itself i in a new way. The masses have at last got political 
power so organized that it can be brought to bear on social 
legislation. ‘The clear consciousness of this fact is intensify- 
ing the ''social problem ” at every point, and making it far 


+I am aware that the ' Knights of the Panacea’! will be impatient of the slow 


disciplinary influences offered in this paper. It seems safe to assume that what- 


ever changes take place with the “economic rent,” or along the lines of municipal 
socialism, ' ‘to steady einployment," etc., or for fewer hours, such agencies and espe- 


__Sially such £razuing as are here. indicated will still bc necessary, "Whatever deyel- | 


opment socialism or the single tax may have, some kind of an "estate "—fifth or 
sixth ?—will yet remain for any future which it is worth while to discuss. Mean- 
time the remedies offered will not stand in the way of any increase in socializing 
rent, or profits, or interest. 


(1) 
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more difficult to meet. Though it appears in several coun- 
tries, there are special reasons why we see this change more 
clearly in France and England than elsewhere. 

The socialism of the St. Simon type was careful to keep 
out of politics, but, as with the English trade-unions, the 
last dozen- years have shown a direct and rapid tendency into 
politics. Ido not mean general politics but that part of 
politics which concerns industrial legislation. For weal or 
woe the masses have come to believe that they can make or 
unmake laws in such way as to change to their advantage 
the industrial system. The fact which is new and formid- 
able is that the masses have at last come to believe this. 
What other classes in -history have done when in possession 
of government, the democracy will try to do. Will they 
blunder worse than their predecessors? It is quite possible, 
but it is certain that the '' passion for equality of opportu- 
‘nity ” is in politics to stay. It is this which within ten years 
has put into the French Chamber of Deputies sixty socialist 
members. Itis this which has given to their trade-unions 
a power which the government cannot for a moment ignore. 
‘It is this which has put city councilors into power in more 
than eighty communes and given to several large cities 
socialist mayors. It is this sense of new and direct influ- 
ence in politics which is working even greater changes in 
England, in rapidly increasing numbers of workingmen 
among magistrates, inspectors and poor law guardians: the 
new attitude of the government toward the eight-hour ques- 
tion, the establishment of a Labor Department, the new form 
of the Employers’ Liability Act and the Parish Council Bill, 
with all that this implies of democratic administration as 
against the control of the squire and the parson, all spring 
from the same source. But in what ways does this new 
sense of power in social questions affect the problems of 
charity and the unemployed? ‘‘he relation is as direct as it is 
practicable. Whether in France or New Zealand, Denmark 
or England, every proposed change in the poor laws shows 
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the same concern about the democracy. Its claims, its feel- 
ings must be conciliated. In the new draft of the Denmark 
law we read, ‘‘ the law must not (as of old) violate the sense 
of independence among the poor." ‘This is expressed even 
more strongly in recent proposals in the New Zealand law. 
Mr. Fowler, as member of the English government, thinks 
evidently that the attempt to disgrace the poor by the severi- 
ties of indoor relief cannot be allowed to continue.* Against 
Peel’s opinion that no public relief should be considered 
honorable, we now have an almost violent reaction among 
many of the ablest menin England. Politicians like Chamber- 
lain, Gorst and Hunter, trained workers in charity like Moor 
Ede and Samuel Barnett, economists like: Marshall, statisti- 
cians like Charles Booth. These men are now found pro- 
testing loudly against the assumed sufficiency of any possible 
administration of the present poor law or workhouse test. 
The whole movement in England toward some form of old 
age insurance rests upon the admission that a large part of 
the poor have been unfairly and inadequately dealt with. 
The real facts as to the degree of poverty in the English 
working classes were ignored until they ‘won the support of 
Charles Booth’s authoritative sanction. 

The Hon. Arthur Aclaird said: “So far as they go [Mr. 


* There is great significance in the attitude of very diferent types of govern- 
ments at the present moment on this subject. The new law in Denmark reads: 
“The repugnance felt by the decent poor towards the workhouse and their readi- 
ness to endure considerable privation rather than enter it, Ze reasonable,” etc. 
The ‘last annual of the New Zealand Report of the ‚Bureau of Industries, says: 
“The present system of charitable aid is faulty in the extreme———." In November, 
1892, in a circular issued by the English Local Government Board, we read, ‘The 
spirit of independence which leads so many of the working classes to make great 
personal sacrifices rather than incur the stigma of pauperism, is one that deserves 
the greatest sympathy," etc. ‘‘ What is required in the endeavor to relieve arti- 
sans and others who have hitherto avoided poor law assistance, and who are tem- 
porarily out of employnient, is—— I. bier which will not involve the stigma of 
pauperism," etc. 

We see the same thing in the enormous petition now gning to the Swico edera- 
tion tor the legal changes which shall admit the “right to work." Al this, whether 
desirable or otherwise, is a world movement that grows apace with the extension 
of an educated democracy. It means not only a sharper distinction between pov- 
erty and pauperism, but that clearly undeserved want should be dealt with upon 
principles which the official aud voluntary charities have refused to recognize. 
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..Booth's figures] they’ seriously disturb the comfortable belief 
of those who sometimes speak as though old age pauperism 
were largely the fault of the paupers, and therefore to be 
treated only by deterrent methods.’’ 

I have here no opinion to express on the English scheme 
to îneet this paüperism by old age pensions, but, as the plan 
turned solely upon the question of poverty, the opinions as 
to the need of some new method other than the old charity 

are of course to the point. The change of opinion in Eng- 
land is only what we find in several other countries where- 
the two phenomena are found together: a highly developed ` 
industrial life and a highly developed democratic sentiment. 
Where this sentiment has learned its politics best; where it 
has best learned the arts of using this new political influ- ` 
ence, there we find the most radical proposals to revolutionize 
charity methods and to face the spectre of the unemployed 
with other weapons. 

Look for a moment at the discussion in England. Mr. 
Booth, in his address before the Statistical Society ,* showed 
how he feared every exaggeration of pauperism,'and yet how 
‘appalling the figures were. The plain record of facts as he 
finds them, drove him to remedies and proposals which seem 
extreme. He finds '' two out of every five men and women 
who live to be sixty-five are destined, under existing circum- 
stances, to become chargeable to the poor rates, to be a bur- 
den upon the poor law. Influential papers which ridiculed 
socialist writers seven years ago for a moderate statement 
of the evil, now practically accept Mr. Booth’s figures. Mr. 
Chamberlain says: 

“I want to tell you two things which are worth bearing in 
mind. Of every man and woman who is to-day living at 
the age of twenty-five, one out of two will live, according to 
the tables, to the age of sixty-five. I often hear people say, 
‘Oh, working people do not live to sixty-five.’ There is 
no greater mistake. ‘There are at the present time 2,000,000 


* Journal December, 1891. 
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in the United Kingdom over sixty-five, and the majority of 
them belong to the working classes. One out of two— 
remember that—will live to be sixty-five. The second point 
—and this is more serious—is that, out of those who live to 
be sixty-five under present conditions, forty per cent, two 
out of five will be paupers, will have to depend for their sub- 
sistence upon poor law relief. ‘This is a matter which I have 
calculated for myself and for which I have given my author- 
ity on previous occasions. But the figures I am quoting 
now are not my own. I have got a better authority than 
" any I could give. They have been sent to me by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Charles Booth, who is well known as the greatest 
living authority upon pauperism and the condition of the 


poor.” 
In the editorial comments of the Times we read, ‘‘ Mr. 
Booth’s figures justify Mr. Chamberlain.” ‘‘ He gives state- 


ments precise as a balance sheet, dealing with points vitally 
material to any old age pension scheme; ’’ and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s ‘‘arguments for such a scheme have been much 
strengthened by Mr. Booth’s paper." Even the Daily News 
finds no objection on principle. It says: “It can not be too 
carefully borne in mind that, in providing universally for 
old age, we should not be so much taking up a burden as 
readjusting it." ‘The poor are now ''cared for in the way 
most unsatisfactory possible, . . . in a way discouraging to 
thrift and effort, degrading to the old people, often cruelly 
burdensome. Sooner or later we shall amend this;. . . 
it will not be by the exercise of any intricate ingenuity, but 
by a bold humanitarian recognition of a public duty to those 
great masses who have spent their lives in the public service.” 
This final sentence is to the letter as if written by some 
socialist of the chair in 1878-1879, when the discussion of 
state insurance was becoming public in Germany. 

777 With the general proposition of old age insurance, Mr. 
John Morley expresses distinct sympathy: ''I have taken 
great interest in the subject, and have ventured to say that I 
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think the man or the party who solves this question—the 


question of preventing a man who has worked hard all his 
life, maintained his family, and been a good citizen, from 
going in his old age to the workhouse—the man who shall 
put an end to that state of things will deserve more glory 
than if he had won battles in the field." At Sheffield Mr. 
Morley said: ‘‘ Could not the State use its influence in the 
direction of something like national insurance? ‘The most 
afflicting thing to be seen in modern society is that after men 
have spent their natural force they were so often left beggars.” 

Mr. Ede, formerly lecturer upon political economy at Cam- 
bridge, writes out of a long experience, in the Contemporary 
Review, April, 1891, that, in his opinion, the trade-unions, 
even with the help of the friendly societies, can not begin to 


deal with this question, since they touch only the more 


successful body of laborers, not the great mass of the 
unskilled. "To those who hope that the ‘‘ thrift movement '' 
will finally reach these masses, he says: ‘‘Is it reasonable 
to expect such thrift of the average agricultural laborer? 

. Forty-five per cent of the deaths over sixty years of 
age were those of persons who had been in receipt of poor 


"relief, z. e., nearly one-half over sixty were paupers. Can 


we expect such thrift from the unskilled laborers in towns 
whose average wage in consequence of irregularity of employ- 
ment is scarcely, if at all, above that of the agriculturalists ? 
Manifestly we can not." Of London he says: ‘‘ One in five 
of the deaths occurs in a workhouse or public hospital. If 
we eliminate those above the wage-earners the proportion 
will be something like one in three for all ages. If we take 
those of sixty and upwards, one in two bi more accurately 
represent the proportion. . . . 

"` Four hundred and, ninety thousand persons over sixty- 
five years of age in receipt of relief during the year—over 
one in three of the whole population of that age—and even 
this takes no account of lunatics or the large number who 
struggle on in feeble bodily health, or eke out an existence 
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of semi-starvation on their little savings, dreading nothing 
so much as that they should survive their slender store and 
be driven to the parish, and the house at last.’’ 

He asks if it is more ignoble that these should receive pen- ` 
sions than that more than 100,000 in the army, pus navy 
and civil service should receive them. 

Dr. Spence Watson writes: ‘‘ My hope and belief i is that a 
carefully considered scheme may succeed in preventing those 
who have labored through life in the service of the State being 

. compelled, in their declining days, to seek a refuge in the 
poorhouse.”’ 

It has been the theory of the poor law reform act of 1834 
that “‘ fear of want” was the great safeguard against pau- 
perism. There is now experience enough to make one 
statement about this fear argument very safe, namely: that 
large classes of laborers arc almost wholly unmoved by it. 
Fear of want has no such influence upon them as the theory 
presupposes. "The statement is equally safe that large classes : 
are, on the contrary, very powerfully affected by whatever 
adds hopefulness to their lot. A German biologist* has 

= Shown that the '' hunger argument?" has done in the lower 
animal world far too much service. It seems quite as true 
of the ''fear of want" argument in the question of pau- 
perism.  ''Sense of security and hopefulness’’ upon purely 
economic SE are everywhere found to have unexpected 
values. 

Mr. Booth uses the socialist argument (Professor Marshall 
seems to agree with him) that the hopefulness which a feeling 
of economic security gives is of far greater promise. With 
such experience as we have at command, it is impossible to 
deny that this may prove true so far as the principle can be 
applied, It is moreover a point of extreme practical impor- 

..tance, since sentiment is becoming so powerful_a factor in. 
social politics that the voters are not in the least likely to 
sympathize with any such stringent application of the poor 


Am Biologische Probleme," von Dr. Rolph, Leipzig, 1884. 
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law as this ‘‘ fear of want’’ argument implies. The “‘ science’ 
of the possible” must more and more take this sensitive 
mass of feeling in the rising demos into account. 

This is accurately what the leading politicians of the world 
are being forced to do in these questions of charity and relief. 
Four years after the law had been changed in France allow- 
ing the trade-unions practically free swing, M. Floquet, 
Minister of the Interior, said in 1888 what every minister 
now repeats after him, that the principles of the Revolution 
of 1789 must be accepted. M. Floquet was speaking upon | 
charity and he did not hesitate to take his text from the 
*f Declaration of Rights." He said: 

"In opening your first session, let me remind you that 
you are descended from the French Revolution, and that 
your appropriate task is a preserving effort to put into prac- 
tice the ideas of which it was the SSES and to act as the - 
executors of its will. 

** When, for a moment, in 1848, the spirit of the Revolu- 
tion again flashed forth, a new attempt was made to give 
fresh impetus to the great principle of social solidarity and to 
organize a system of public charity. Since then, no general 
law on this subject has been enacted. Little by little, piece- 
meal, our existing laws have grown up. But the same spirit 
—that of the Revolution—animates these fragments. In 
every branch of the public charitable service, the recollection 
of the principles formulated by the convention regulates the 
relations between the assisted and the government. 

‘The aim of every democratic government should be to 
realize in practice the principle of social Sodann consecra- 
ted by the French Revolution." 

‘There are two tendencies in French charities: one toward 
- a substitution of an obligatory principle for a voluntary one; 
ihe other toward throwing the obligations upon the com- 
mune, and it is of more than ordinary significance to compare 
the charity principles of '89 to which Floquet refers with 
what is now attempting in those communes in which the 
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socialists have won power upon the city councils. Every 
revolution in France which has brought the democratic spirit 
to the front, has brought an attack upon the prevailing forms 
and methods of charity. What the Bastille symbolized was 
not more hateful than what was implied by the institutions 
and the word charity. ` Disgrace was associated with 2’4dp1- 
Jal; itis thus erased and maison de sauté put in its place. 
The common term bureau de charité was changed into 
bureau de bienfaisance, and the word foundling into enfant 
naturel de la patrie. ‘This was more than playfulness, the 
attempt to change the entire concepton of caring for the unfor- 
tunate was made with a sort of passion. ‘Taine has shown 
how direct and powerful an influence Rousseau exercised 
upon those sympathies out of which charity springs; but 
' Rousseau furnished a social theory quite às important. If 
society to its very heart is corrupt, the decay of the individ- 
tial is a fatality; if out of work or penniless or sick, the 
fault is not his, but society's. If we add to this the theory 
of equality and the natural dignity of human nature we see 
that any influence which leads large masses honestly and 
passionately to believe such doctrines, will lead to action and 
to practice. Such action and practice have followed in every 
outburst of democratic sentiment, 1830, 1848, 1871. The first 
objects of this sentiment are the questions of charity and the: 
unemployed. In quite twenty of the communes at the pres- 
ent moment attempts are making to carry out the spirit of 
the Revolution and remove every sign of disgrace, raise the 
standard of living ; in a word, to act with the. poor as if they 
were not to blame, but society rather. 

Let us be wholly clear as to this point. ‘he more advanced 
sections of the democracy, those sections that are organized 
for greatest influence, have either accepted these views about 
Charity and the unemployed or they are rapidly coming to 
accept them. In Boston, during the past winter, not alone 
in the crowded Fanueil Hall gatherings or in “Equity 
Union," butin the constant discussion of these questions at 
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the different trade-union centres, the same bitterness showed. 
itself against charity and against every assumption that 
individuals were to blame for being poor or out of work. 
Europe has long been familiar with such opinions, but. 
they are for the most part new with us. Nor need we hood- 
wink ourselves by supposing that such opinions will pass. 
away even if the business depression soon ceases.  Social-. 
istic agitation has at last too many centres established among 
us; the literature of agitation is spreading too widely and 
too rapidly, and the whole movement of organized labor 
shows such increasing socialistic sympathy, that the entire 
problem of charity and the unemployed will no longer be 
free from this new influence. We have seen, too, that this. 
antagonism against the older ideas of charity is shared by 
many names of commanding influence. Governments are 
showing this new feeling as distinctly as individuals. ‘The 
boldest scheme of social legislation is State insurance of the 
laboring classes. Itisin every country assumed by the advo- 
cates of these measures that economic insecurity, in the 
present conditions of the world-market, is a constant peril 


_of so grave a character that society has no right to act as if 


the individual laborer could meet all the exigencies. This. 
legislation assumes that the causes of much poverty and out 
of work are strictly social. ‘‘ZLe risque professionel’ (trade 
responsibility) is an attempt to recognize a larger responsi- 
bility than that of the individual. | 

There is thus every justification for the laborer to turn upon. 
his opponent with words that I once heard: ‘‘ Your econ- 
omists and your politicians are both hurrying to admit that 
the chief causes of poverty and the unemployed are social." 
If there is some exaggeration in this there is also essential. 
truth in it. 

I cannot therefore think it of prime importance to search 
for the causes of poverty and want of work. It is not even 
of importance to settle the question of rights among these 
opinions, Even if we believed strongly that the new views 
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‘charity upon a family are such as to force more and more of 
. the thoughtful and éxperienced to ask if, after all, there isn't 
" a better way than to go on trying to check poverty by hold- 
ing up the poorhouse, loss of citizenship, or any other mere 
"intimidation as'if it were an adequate preventive, to say 
nothing.of its justice or injustice. Growing doubts, both as 
. to the adequacy and the justice of the “fear of poverty "' 
argument are what have driven such men as Professor Mar- 
. shall, Charles Booth, Samuel Barnett and others to look to- 
ward measüres that might inspire hopefulness instead of 
fear. Schaeffle and other economists used the same argu- 
: ment in pleading for the workingmen's insurance. It was 
said repeatedly ‘‘the older charity ideas are nolonger adequate 
to the exigencies.” An able and experienced member of the 
London school board told me, ‘‘ My experience has forced 
me to believe that for the children of the poor and their 
proper maintenance an entirely new policy has got to come. 
At a certain level of poverty the steadiness of municipal 
action must take the place of a vacillating charity, and a 
certain standard of physical comfort must be assured or the 
whole object of education for such children goes for naught, 
besides the certainty that they will grow up physically unfit 
to be fathers or mothers." So strong a man as Dr. Hunter, 
member of Parliament for Aberdeen, writes powerfully iu 
the April Contemporary Review to show that the orthodox 
idea about the superiority of indoor relief is hopelessly dis- 
credited upon the facts in England—discredited, that is, so 
far as it is supposed to be a solution of the problem. Very 
strong proof is given of the greater excellence at many points 
of outdoor relief. Dr. Hunter is one of the many converts 
to an old age insurance scheme, and like most of those who 
come to believe that the necessities for receiving charity at 
al may be largely met by such insurance, he argues like 
Gorst, Ackland, Chamberlain; like Constance, who has been 
called the Chamberlain of French politics, or like Depuy, or 
indeed, like each succeeding head of the French government. 
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This attitude of the shrewdest politicians i is of special interest. | 
If they are not absolutely disinterested they, at least, know 

the drift of opinion and set sail accordingly. But we have 

. here the politician of the Constance and” Chamberlain type, . 
the economist, the statistician and many ‘practical Workers EN 
charity uniting. They agree that the older forms of charity 

are now inadequate and must be remodeled. ‘They. also agree 

that much poverty and out-of-work are traceable not to the 

individual shortcoming alone, but to social and industrial con: . 
ditions that are beyond the individual’s cohtrol. At this 
moment your extreme democrat or socialist, if he knows the 
facts, can point to a body of most authoritative expert opinion : 
which seems fairly to be on his side, and to considerable extent 
is on his side, and if we could only trace out the reasons why ` 
so many able men have grown sceptical of the old charity and . 
are looking for quite other remedies, their changed opinions 
would be found owing chiefly to the fact that the demos has at 
last got a language of its own. Labor organizations, thous- 
ands of socialistic centres, an army of lecturers, and a very 
formidable press have finally got a sort of consistency of ex- 
pression for that vague mass of feeling which has been grow- 
ing with the democratic movement. The root passion of this 
movement is the longing for larger equality of opportunity, 
and the thing which seems to me of extreme practical signifi- 
canceis that a multitude of those who have intellectual in- 
fluence of high order are already won to the belief that this 
which the demos demands is essentially just and should be 
listened to. The more socialistic view of charity and the un- 
employed is no longer confined to the proletariat. The sfzrif 
of its view is held by a most formidable list of authoritative 
names, ‘The cravings and the half articulate thought at the 
bottom are at last supported and strengthened by imposing 
opinions at the top. ‘The two will more and more work to- 
gether in this question we are considering. When, with in- 
creasing heat and emphasis, we hear from socialist and trade- 
union groups, and even from college settlements: ‘‘ Your 
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Charity is an offence, and we will none of it," it will get a 
response so sympathetic from those whose names carry 
weight, as to add to that cry far greater effect. Now my 
claim is that for any right beginnings in this future problem 
of charity and the unemployed, this background of demo- 
. «cratic sentiment must at every point be taken into account. It 
must be taken into account precisely as the English will 
eventually be forced to shape their Irish legislation more in 
accordance with the mass of feeling that prevails in Ireland. 
"The learned Tory browbeats you with his technical difficulties 
with a given, Home Rule bill. He does not, nevertheless, 
shake your confidence in the least that in some way Ireland 
must at last be ruled with more consideration for the kind of 
feeling which prevails among the people of Ireland. The 
plain fact is that with charity methods, and with the special 
question of the unemployed, democratic sentiment has so far 
developed; it has got such power of expressing that senti- 
ment through the machinery of politics, that our question is 
new and quite other than it was. In saying this, I may be 
allowed to add that, personally the recognition of these more 
daring democratic or socialistic claims, seem to me not with- 
out threatening possibilities. After a good deal of rather inti- 
mate experience with "ease work’’ under the Associated 
Charity methods, I know the sickening story of human weak- 
ness which follows so swiftly upon the removal of personal 
responsibility. .I do not forget all the commonplaces of 
'self help." I know that Emerson’s sentence, ‘‘ Man is 
as lazy as he dares to be,’’ is dismally true of a large pro- 
portion of those with whom our problem has to do. Not 
one of these things do I forget in saying confidently that 
the growth of democracy is forcing us on to measures which 
Shall not be wholly out of sympathy with that democracy. 
The older charity method is aristocratic. It has been in the 
hands and under the guidance of the well-to-do. It has 
been, as truly as the tax systems, to considerable extent in 
the interests of the upper classes. ‘The squire and the parson 
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have managed these things with fair success in the English 
parish in the past, but they cannot continue to monopolize 
charity administration for the simple reason that the democ- 
racy has too far developed in many of those parishes and is 
now angrily demanding its own part in such administration, 
as it has already begun to force its way upon the boards of- 
guardians, As the English aristocracy before the reform 
bill was shocked, that ‘‘ mere shopkeepers’’ should want to 
get into Parliament; as in turn the business men were indig- 
nant that mere laborers should ask for representation there, 
so the representatives of the ratepayers on the boards of 
guardians find food for surprise that workingmen should aim 
at such influence. It is said that the interests of the labor- 
ers are subserved best if the well-to-do classes do their chari- 
ties for them. As has always been said by the class in 
possession of political power, to the excluded class, ‘‘ you 
will be best served if we manage your politics for you." 
We may safely take it for granted that the time has passed 
when one class, be they men or women, will longer accept 
this sort of advice; and itis the ever closer and closer alliance 
of politics with social questions which increases the hostility 
against charity administration which is so exclusively in the 
hands of the well-to-do. I am not theorizing about this 
hostility. I have spoken during the past year to many labor 
organizations, and everywhere this angry note against charity 
methods and against anything like charity for the unemployed 
makes itself felt. The reasons for this hostility are at 
bottom the stigma which has come to be associated with 
charity; the idea that charity, being voluntary, the recipients 
are supposed to be grateful for such helps, but even more 
the fact that the very respectable and well-conditioned people 
in the community administer the charities. Here is the 
arch offence. The traditional charity carries with it as a_ 
"""fatality a sense of distributing favors. Itisa gift from suc- 
cess to failure, from superiority to apparent inferiority; from 
one who pities, to one who is an object of pity. We may 
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say that the demos is unreasonable in this, that his objec- 
tions are irrational in the extreme. I will not defend him, 
but only assert the embarrassing fact that widely and deeply 
this rooted ill-will is there. I say further, that it is certain 
each year to increase, for the reason that soctalistic agitation 
is increasing. This agitation will in future manufacture 
problems which would otherwise have no existence. I am 
confident that in years of average prosperity the same 
amount of agitation which we have had this year in Boston 
would have made a problem. Every city has in winter a 
large number of unemployed (like carpenters and masons). 
‘They expect to be idle three months. If we add to these 
the motley crowd that is always there, you have only to tell 
them often enough that society owes them work and a living 
to make them believe it. For four months there was not a 
night last winter in which this kind of teaching was not 
going on. As in European cities, it goes on uninterruptedly 
year by year. We shall not stop it in our own cities and, I 
repeat it, this agitation will make a problem simply by bring- 
ing the conditions of the problem out fo consciousness. All 
the phrases of ''our right to work," have literally been 
drilled into the heads of thousands of workingmen in Boston 
and several neighboring cities. It isa seed the fruit of which 
is a chronic question of the unemployed; and as with the 
charity problem of which it is a part, its shape and direc- 
tion have been largely determined by a certain extreme demo- 
cratic and socialistic sentiment which has come into touch 
with politics. "The seventeen centres of the Associated Char- 

ities could last winter have met the exigency with incom- 
» parably more efficiency, than the city did by methods that 
were bungling, because no preparations had been made, 
mor any proper measure of the problem been taken. The 
investigation was utterly inadequate. The plan was in too 
wholesale a form to be managed properly. If the great 
Bedford street crowd could have been broken up into twenty 
small manageable groups; if above all, trained investigators 
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could have at once gone to work and the workers taken on 
as fast as investigation had done its work, far greater good 
would have been done. Yet I hear of no city that has done 
better than Boston, either with its street work or its sewing 
and patching. 

'The Associated Charities that could have done far better 
were not allowed to act, Why? Because at the points where 
the question of the unemployed touched politics the labor lead- 
ers and the politicians made’ themselves too strongly felt. 
Properly organized charity was disliked too much by those 
who represented, or wished to represent the unemployed, and 
on the other hand the officialism of the city was unprepared 
and untrained for the emergency. Anything like real suc- - 
cess wasthus impossible. Miscellaneous begging has thriven 
upon the situation, and one certain consequence in my opin- 
ion is a considerable degree of demoralization which will be 
felt in the future. In that future the distrust and ill-will 
toward ordinary charities is sure to deepen. Even if these 
charities cam do better than the city, political affiliations 
touched by socialistic sentiment will not permit them to 
monopolize the control of such experiments as the unem- 
ployed. I believe distinctly that the day has passed when 
the well-to-do classes can alone manage these questions. 
'The simple fact that the management is in such hands has at 
last come to excite such a force of sullen ill-will that the fric- 
tion is too great. Representatives both of the leisure and 
working classes must get that education and sympathy 
which alone can come y bearing together common responsi- 
bilities. E 

It will not help us to find fault with this growing distrust, 
or to blame the demos for its enmity toward charity. If this 
enmity is a fact and if it is increasing, it can have but one cure. 
The scientific or systematized charity is grossly misunder- 
stood by these enemies and will continue to be misunderstood 
until they are brought long and intimately into actual con- 
tact with the practical problems of organized charity. Its 
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principles are rational co-operation, systematized investiga- 
tion and friendly visiting. It is not pedantry to-day that 
.this is science applied to the problem. It is merely ordered 
knowledge infused by the proper spirit. 'Trade-unionist and 
socialist alike must accept what is essential in these princi- ` 
ples just so far as they deal at all wisely with the question. 
How can this insight be learned? Only in one way, and 
that, by systematic experience in the application of these 
principles. 

In work upon charity and thé unemployed the next great 
step in charity work I believe to be this democratizing of its 
administration. It must come not only to teach the socialists 
and trade-unionists a very difficult lesson, it must come also 
if only to fill the gulf now widening between these groups, 
and official and voluntary charities. Socialists and trade- 
unionists will learn their lesson only so far as definite 
responsibilities are given them. ‘This wil imply what has 
already begun even in ‘fhe Elberfeld system, paid service 
among a part of the visitors. 

It is evident that with increased responsibility the most 
intelligent leaders of the London socialists are already learn- 
.ing this lesson. John Burns has said that when the socialists 
got power they would make short work with the dead-beat 
constituency. He has shown more and more interest in the 
work of the charity organization idea in his own district. 
They cannot deal with the confirmed beggar without such 
principles, nor is it possible for them to learn these principles 
except by taking upon themselves the actual burden of the 
administration work, Ze, their part of it. Those of them 
who thus do the work will come to be the natural instructors 
of their fellows. 

This democratizing of charity work must come slowly and 
above all not be unnaturally forced. If we understand that 
it is an ideal toward which we must work, opportunities 
will come, as they have already come to put women on 
boards of overseers. "The Boston board is at this moment 
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doubled in strength and efficiency by the women upon it, 
yet it is but a few years since I heard this ridiculed by per- 
sons in authority as ''absurd doctrinaire sentiment." The 
Boston committee for the unemployed had a fair chance to 
put one or two representatives of the trade-unions among its 
members. The refusal to do this resulted in much bitterness 
among the labor organizations. Here was the perfect oppor- 
tunity to avoid such irritation and also to educate the labor 
representatives by giving them their share of the responsi- 
bility in dealing with the unemployed question. ‘They were 
living in the midst of it and daily struggling with the 
problem and yet were allowed to have no part in directing 
.the experiment. JI am glad to have heard the distinguished 
president of the Boston Associated Charities admit that it 
was a mistake to keep these men from the committee. 

Beside this cautious working toward a democratizing of 
charity administration, what may be said of more specific 
remedies for the future ? * Use 

In answering the question, I shall keep as far aloof from 
any theorizing as possible; I shall have in mind merely the 
actual experience which the situation offers. And first, 
what was the chief blinding fact of that situation last winter? 


It was the fact that the whole mass with which the problem 


had to do was mixed hopelessly through and through with 
the professional beggar, the tramp and the dead-beat element; 
so confused by this element that no human ingenuity could 


* The remedies suggested may seem related to the unemployed rather than to 
.the charity question. To the extent however that the agencies indicated prove 
efficient they will relieve the charity burden, as they will tend to classify groups 
so that the '' genuine" unemployed—so far as possessed of ang skill—will present 


relatively few difficulties. Alike for the workless and charity subjects the present. 


despairisthekind of competition brought to the situation by the untaught, by those 
who live from hand to mouth, and especially by that large variety of tramp and 
beggar who accepts odd jobs when driven to it by chronic necessity. 'The slow 
democratizing of administration is perhaps even more necessary for any right han- 
dling of the unemployed than for objects of charity, Organized opinion among 


— the working-people themselves will act upon their idlers far more powerfully than ` 


the opinion of the well-to-do. An English Socialist has said, '" Your comfortable 
classes can get no leverage upon these fellows. Let the laborers themselves deal 
with them, and they can quickly weed out the parasite." 
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in the least tell what we were dealing with. The whole 
discussion, the public meetings, the advertising, made it the 
occasion for this dead-beat element to come to the front. It 
is not a matter of question that Boston, like every large city, 
has thousands of such in its midst. , 

I believe that the beginning of right thinking on this 
question is to understand once for all that no important step 
is possible until we take measures to separate the ‘‘ beat’’ in 
all his forms from the honest and well meaning among those 
in need. Why, like the green bay tree, does the beat flourish 
among us? chiefly because the public chooses to support 
him, and why support him? because the public is wholly 
uncertain, when appeal for alms is made, whether the case is 
genuine or not. And the public will continue to give at the 
back door and upon the streets until it is convinced that the 
beggar has had a perfectly fair chance of work offered him. 
‘‘T had rather give to five beats than turn off one worthy 
case," is what one hears from four-fifths of the well-to-do- 
classes, and so the tramp goes his way rejoicing and the pro- 
fessional beggar continues without let his calling. One sees 
clearly in all this that the first diffculty is in this uncon- 
vinced public opinion. No step will count that does not first 
reckon with this public opinion. It is for this reason that 
we are driven for remedies (1) to adequate organized work 
tests, not primarily to furnish work, but simply as tests. 
We may begin with the actual tests existing whether wood 
yards, laundries, street work, and so far add to them as fairly 
to meet the varying degrees of strength and weakness among 
those out of work. ‘Tailoring and sewing work, thorough 
cleaning of the courts and alleys, etc., can certainly be so far 
organized as to constitute such tests. The evidence is very 
strong that voluntary associations alone cannot cope with the 
problem. The city must take part in such way as to allow 
competition between it and voluntary schemes. A certain 
requisite steadiness and uniformity can alone be secured by 
municipal control. On the other hand much of the best 
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work finally taken by the municipality is first tried and 
. approved by the free initiative of individuals or voluntary 
associations. Nor need the city fear to admit the '' right to 
work’’ if it retain the control of all conditions of place, 
wage, etc., under which work is given. It seems clear that: 
for such work the ''living wage” cannot be paid but some- 
thing below even the market wage for kindred tasks. This 
may bring some conflict at first with the trade-unions, but as 
in the coming issue of the trade schools it is a conflict that 
. has to be met and fought out. The chief part of these 
applicants will not, however, be members of labor organiza- 
tions,and the trade-tnions do not waste sympathy on ''scabs.'' 
Another condition of these tests is that the unemployed be 
ultimately distributed in such relation to the demand and 
supply of work as to include not merely towns but country 
districts. 

It goes without saying that if the ''right to work’’ be 
granted, the conditions of that right cannot be set by those 
who demand the work. It reduces to an absurdity if we say, 
‘You shall have work where you want it, you shall have just 
the Sing of work you wish, you shall have the wage you 
wish." ‘The demand now is to work in cities because the 
excitements are there, and the country is tedious. It appears 
thus evident that in this first step of organizing tests, centres’ 
of information about employment should (as in Berlin) be 
organized in country and city in relation to each other. No 
new institution need be started for this. The police station 
in the city could in the beginning do service. P DS L 8^ 

I am aware that bureaus of information have not áccom- 
plished what was expected of them, but no conceivable 
reason exists why they should reach important results until 
they become organized with tests and with such educational 

.and disciplinary agencies as will make the bureau a- necessity — — 
instead of being, as it now is, an unrelated thing. If under- 
stood that those out of work could register name, condition 
and address as early as they would, time enough would be 
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given for thorough investigation of each case. We may be 
certain that, with the classified information already at hand, 
this would weed out at the very start, before the pressure 
were upon us, a very large proportion of the most perplex- 
ing cases, exactly as a perfectly fair work test will drive 
four-fifths of the tramps out of any town or state. We 
should then have left, what has been called the ‘‘ remnant 
of the genuine." With this remnant I believe we are per- 
fectly competent to deal, if we have anything like the 
development of industrial and trade schools that other 
countries are getting. Hereisa grievous want. Amongthe 
great majority is an appalling lack of even the beginning of 
any kind of skill. The skilless workman in the age of 
highly developed industry is, especially in cities, at a terrible 
disadvantage.* He can produce nothing for which market 
value exists; nothing for which there isa real want. Can 
it be too soon understood that this large class, which our 
chaotic immigration swells to such unwieldy proportions, 
cannot be supplied with made work except at ludicrously 
extravagant expense? 

I pit the Boston experiment upon the whole against any 
of which I have heard and yet, if superintendence and rent 
were counted in, I am convinced that street work, men and 
women’s sewing work counted together would give a result 
like that of putting into one end of a machine dollars and 
getting out at the other end possibly thirty cent pieces. 
Some sewer work paid better simply because fit men were 
deliberately selected for the purpose, but the whole $100,000 
expenditure -was a frightful waste, the sole excuse of which 

* There are no names of higher authority than those (like Siemens, Playfair, 
Galton) who hold that there is a kind of inevitableness in the present supply of 
material for charity subjects and the unemployed. The rapidity and the vast scale 
upon which science and invention are being applied, with the consequent demand 
for greater skill, vigor and enterprise among employers and laborers alike, throws 
upon the weak a strain too great tobe met. A pace is set which they cannot follow. 
If we add to this that these are often gathered in cities where the centres of organ- 
ized vice—dance-house, saloon, gaming—do upon such forced idlers a very deadly 


work, we see that the supply of material for charity and the unemployed is con- 
stantly renewed. 
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was the character of the exigency for which no sort of 
adequate preparations were made. It was early so evident 
that the result was to be failure that a few of us determined 
that careful statistics should be gathered as to nationality, 
trade, condition of family, time out of work, etc., for the 
purpose of having something to guide us in the future. 
Light will be thrown upon a few vital points, only one or 
two of these here concern us, It is quite probable that some 
15,000 more than usual were out of work. If these were 
out of work as was claimed some four months, it would 
require the organization of work for which more than one 
and a half millions of money must be paid. This at least 
shows the magnitude of the problem of ‘‘ furnishing work," 
but put beside this the actual achievement the almost ludi- 
crous result. | 

Perhaps half this 15,000 have had work given them, but 
how long? I believe less than two weeks. Large numbers 
got but a single shift of three days ; a very large number but _ 
two shifts during the entire winter. Is this less than far- 
cical? ‘Think of the aroused expectation and the consequent 
disappointment. It is hardly conceivable that if no induce- 
ments had been held out of city employment, these people 
would not, upon the whole, have themselves found more 
work than the average of them got. ‘Two or three thousand 
were made bitter by the emptiness of the result, and the citi- 
zens who sent them, thinking that all had a right to the 
fund, were quite as indignant. When the facts are clear we 
shall see a little better what it means to furnish anything 
like adequate work for a large mass of men and women, 
most of whom are practically unskilled. 

Is it then to be doubted that industrial and trade schools 
must become a part of this problem? A large proportion 
of these unskilled were.young enough to learn. —Frepeat;—~ ~ 
the one thing we cannot afford to do is to patch up work 
for the unskilled. It is turning dollars into thirty-cent 
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pieces.* Piret, let us have, in country and city, bureaus of in- 
formation, so that applicants can be investigated before there 
is undue haste or pressure. Second, organized graded work 
tests} that shall show us (4) those who do not propose to 
work (6), the capacity, skill or lack of skill which the appli- 
cant possesses. 

For the capable among these, work can be found (except 
in extreme depression) if demand in the country is organized 
with city sources. For those who have learned to do nothing 
for which society will pay, what fit or hopeful place is there 
but some form of training school, whether forestry, farm 
colony or trade school? If it is said ‘‘they will not go to 
such school," my reply is that social responsibility is then, 
for such cases, at an end, as society has done its duty in 
finding a girl a decent place in the country. "They often : 
refuse to leave the city, but I maintain that we cannot for 
an instant admit that itis our duty to furnish work zz any 
one locality, 

The final question remains, What of the tramp and all his 
kind, whose pretence of seeking work is but a form of beg- 
ging? What of those who have been offered work and 
refused it? "To the extent that public opinion can be slowly 
won to it, I see but one answer. All such must be put upon a 
penal farm colony or into a training school, but in either case 
as much under constraint as if they were in prison. ‘There 
shall be, however, this difference, that they shall be given an 
absolutely fair opportunity to work their way out by proving 
two things—first, that they caz do something useful, and 
second, that they z// doit. If they continue to refuse both, 
then there is more reason why they should be kept under 


* While this paper was in press a reply to inquiries in Holyoke, Mass., was 
received, in which it appears that a quite careful estimate was made of the market 
value of certain work done by the unemployed. It is believed that the men earned 
“Iess than thirty cents in every dollar they were paid." This was, of course, due 
in part to the necessary substitution of hand for machine work. It also appears 
that in 533 days’ work given, each person got but seven days. 

T These tests, to be in the least fair, must be in such variety as to gauge at least 
the willingness to work, and also to avoid asking impossibletasks of those whose 
habits of work have unfitted them for heavy, rough work. 
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. constraint than in the case of an insane person. Socialists af- 
firm that society is to blame for the tramp. ‘This is possible, 
but it is not a question of blame, but of social danger. We 
do not blame the insane but shut them up, because they are 
socially unsafe. I submit that the most superficial study of 
the tramp question and that of the chronic beggar generally, 
in their effects upon social life leaves no doubt that any kind 
of handling of our problem, so long as they are mixed be- 
wilderingly together with the worthy and hopeful: those I 
mean who have at least good-will, and for whom something 
can be done—so long as nine-tenths of the citizens cannot in 
the least distinguish between these hopeful elements on the 
one side and the despairing ones on the other, we are blocked 
from taking even the first steps toward a rational dealing 
‘with this problem of charity and the unemployed. This 
dead-beat crowd by any test that we apply to it is our great- 
est plague. Indirectly its expense is incomparably greater 
than all the disciplinary measures I am proposing. But 
when this crowd is considered in its relation to that part 
of the population question which furnishes us the constant 
stream of the undervitalized and unfit, we see that no real 
gain is possible until these sources of our trouble are reached. 
The three great passions—the sexual, gaming and drink 
are furnished in our cities such occasion for mischief as the 
world has not seen. The brothel, gambling and the saloon 
are organized into such formidable enticements and on so 
vast and various a scale, that they work in the deadliest 
conceivable way upon this class which makes our difficulty. 
Here the stuff for charity and the unemployed is manufac- 
tured as cloth in a mill. What a comment upon our intelli- 
` gence that Massachusetts should allow 8000 feeble-minded 
girls to be loose in the community breeding their kind, in- 
stead of humanely and kindly shutting them up. ‘The 
tramp/and professional beggar in every form is quite as dis- 
tinct a danger to society, and as fruitful of recruits for charity 
and the unemployed. 
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To the extent that immigration is furnishing us with 
creatures of this type, it is, of course, a source of the same 
mischief and should be dealt with as such. May I re- 
peat— 

(1.) mployment bureaus distributed’ over county and 
city districts with investigation so organized that it can do 
its work before it is too late to manage the applicants. 

(2.) Adequate graded work tests that shall convince the 
public that the applicant has been taken fairly at his word 
and offered what he claims to be seeking,—work. Such 
work tests separate the beat in every variety from those for 
whom something may be done, because of the will to do 
something. 

(3.) Trade schools (agriculture included) to which those 
can be sent who have accepted the tests and proved their 
willingness, but lack of skill and capacity. 

(4.) Places of discipline and training (farm colonies and. 
workshops),to which those who are able, but deliberately 
refuse to work, can be sent as to a prison, where they shall 
be kept until they prove their willingness and ability to earn 
an honest livelihood.* ' 

If slowly and cautiously we were to work our way toward 
an organization of these four measures, that should become 
part of a common discipline, it seems to me fair to hope that. 
we should begin to act upon public opinion so as to secure 
its co-operatión. "The public does not now believe that the 
luckless and unfortunate is given a fair chance to work and 
therefore it supports him as a beggar. When the public 
knows that fair tests have been refused it will be prompt to: 


* Every whit of evidence from the Belgian, Holland and German labor colonies 
shows that compulsion must have far larger use. The very fact that such persons. 
are at least chronic idlers proves that they will not freely submit themselves to: 
that degree of discipline which is necessary to create the habit and capacity of 
work. The evidence is overwhelming that if itis once adtuitted that such men. 
and women should be put upon colonies or into shops, compulsion is a necessity.. 
This admission of constraint does not imply, except for the refractory cases, harsh: 
, treatmentin any form. Any degree of freedom and fair dealing may be allowed: 
which is consistent with that degree of /razuing which the case demands. 
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refuse its doles. I believe further that the effect of these 
measures will tend toward such lessening of the evil at its 
sources as to leave us eventually, not without a problem, but. 
one with which our devotion and intelligence may cope with 
fair promise of success. 


JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


PEACEABLE BOYCOTTING. 


“Nor is it the .province of judges to mould and stretch the law of 
conspiracy in order to keep pace with the calculation of political econ- 
omy.". (Bowen, L. J., in Mogul S. S. Co. vs. McGregor e£ als. 23 Q: 


B. D. 620, 1889.) 
“Tt is difficult to see how, in a case of a conflict of interest, it is pos- 


sible to separate the objects of benefiting yourself and injuring your 
antagonist. Every strike is in the nature of an act of war. Gain on 
- one side implies loss on the other, and to say it is lawful to combine 
to protect your own interest but unlawful to combine to injure your 
antagonist, is taking away with one hand a right given by the other.” 
(Stephen's ** History of Criminal Law of England," vol. iii, p. 218.) 


The bill in equity brought in March, 1893, in the United 
States Circuit Court for the Northern District of Ohio by the 
Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michigan Railway Company 
against the Pennsylvania Company, other connecting lines 
and P. M. Arthur, Chief Executive of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, was the means of deciding adversely 
to labor certain propositions of importance in the pending 
struggle between labor and capital. ‘There being a strike 
of the engineers on the Ann Arbor, the engineers of eight con- 
necting lines (which lines were joined as defendants in the 
bill) undertook by concerted action, as members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, to which all belonged, 
- to assist the strikers. The chief executive officer of the 
Brotherhood, P. M. Arthur, being authorized by a by-law of 
the organization to take this course when circumstances 
seemed to him to make it advisable, notified the superintend- 


ents of the eight connecting lines that the engineers on their ` 


lines would quit work if required to handle Ann Arbor 
freight; the immediate purpose being to compel these lines 
to reject Ann Arbor freight to the lossof the Ann Arbor, 
and the ultimate purpose of course being to enable the Ann 
Arbor strikers to prevail in their contest with the rail- 


roads. ‘There was no malice in fact, no violence, no fraud. 
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This bill was then brought and it was alleged therein that 
the conduct of the engineers of the connecting lines and of 
Mr. Arthur was a violation of the Interstate Commerce Act.* 
By this act all railroads doing an interstate business are 
required to grant to all connecting lines equal facilities with- 
out discrimination, and a penalty is added against railroads, 
or persons within their employ, who violate any of the pro- ` 
visions of the act. The court was therefore asked to enjoin 
the employes on the connecting lines from discriminating 
against the Ann Arbor by refusing to handle its freight, and 
to enjoin Mr. Arthur from promulgating or keeping in force 
any order requiring or commanding such discrimination of 
the employes. The court granted the injunction as prayed 
for and explained its views at length in two opinions,} that 
of Judge Taft being especially able and clear. Any intention 
of compelling an employe to remain in his employment is 
disclaimed. He may quit if he thinks best, although to do 
so is a violation of his contract, and the other party must be 
left to his suit for damages. But so long as the employe 
remains in his employment, the law can compel him to do 
his whole duty; and part of his duty, when employed on 
an interstate line, isto grant equal facilities to connecting 
lines. By refusing to do this he subjects himself to the 
penalty mentioned above, and when his refusal is in concert 
with others in order by this unexpected act to compel the 
railroad which employs them to discriminate against other ` 
lines, he is guilty of a criminal conspiracy, and not only 
that, but of a conspiracy to violate a law of the United 
States, which makes him liable to a further and more severe 
penalty. By promulgating the order to quit, Mr. Arthur 
aids and abets the criminal discrimination of the men, as 
well as being similarly engaged with them in a conspiracy to 
procure the officials of the connecting lines to violate the act. 
Mr. Arthur and the men are moreover civilly liable to the 


* Act of February 4, 1887. 
t Fed. Rep., May 9, 1893, pp. 730 and 746. 
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Ann Arbor for the conspiracy, and for procuring the connect- 
ing lines to violate their statutory duty of non-discrimination 
‘to the Ann Arbor.. Here are ample grounds for an injunc- 
tion, in the absence of which irreparable damage will be done 
to railroads and to the public. Such is the reasoning of the 
‘court. 
"` The various brotherhoods of railroad employes are organ- 
‘izations embracing several special forms of railroad service. 
“The Locomotive Engineers’ is the oldest and is very powerful, 
. having some'35,000 members distributed over this country 
and Canada. Its course in labor troubles has been noticeably 


moderate and conservative. The effect of this decision Seems 


to be to restrict the action of the brotherhoods in cases of 
Strike to the road where the strike occurs. ‘The men there 
may go out, for they thus cease to be employes of the rail- 
road and to be within the provisions of the act. But their 
fellow-employes on connecting lines may no longer assist 
them by giving notice of an intention themselves to strike if 
required to handle the freight of the offending line; and in 
a certain important respect, therefore, the brotherhoods are 
divided into as many bodies as there are interstate railroads. 
This important conclusion of law, it should be borne in mind, 
comes not from express legislation, but crept between the 
lines of a statute which. was passed for an entirely different 
purpose. The Interstate Commerce Act was a measure in the 
interest of the people against the corporations. Its objects 
were to prevent strong railroad lines from oppressing weak 
ones, and large dealers from oppressing small ones—by 
inequitable discriminations in freight rates, and to prevent 
traffic from being pooled by the railroads to the injury of the 
public. Any other effects of the law were unforeseen, not 
appearing in its language, nor avowed ‘in the discussions 
prior to its passage. And though its legal implications are 
strictly. as much a part of a statute as what is expressed, yet 
it is to be regretted that so important a result should have 
been only implied, with no opportunity for discussion or real 


= 
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acceptance. It is an illustration of the uncertain results 
which may follow the passage of a law. 

This decision is important because it is another method of 
suppressing the peaceable boycott, to which our.courts have 
already shown themselves distinctly hostile. To be sure it is 
not certain that the court in this case might not have reached 
the same conclusion if the Interstate Commerce Act had not 
existed. The allegations in the bill must have been different, 
but the decided cases would have apparently justified the 
court in reaching much the same conclusion. State vs. Don- 
aldson* decided. that for employes to combine and notify 

_ their employer that unless he discharged certain fellow- 
workmen they would quit. his employment, was an indict- 
able conspiracy. And Walsby vs. Ansley, an English: case 
decided six years earlier,t is to the same effect—that such 
conduct is a criminal conspiracy at common law. “These are 
cases almost identical with the one before us. In them the 
objectionable employes were boycotted; in this the Toledo, 
Ann Arbor and North Michigan Railway Company was boy- 
cotted. Still, the court’s interpretation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act is one more weapon against peaceable. boycotts, 
and the grounds on which the law restrains these are now so 
various, and it may be said so vague, that a slight historical 
examination of the subject and an attempted analysis of it 
from the modern standpoint cannot be out of place. Why a 
strike is justifiable and a boycott not, what are the legitimate 
limits of competition and when does it become a restraint of 
trade? are questions which I venture to think have not been 
decided by the court on any consistent principles, or at least 
on principles that will bear the test of modern views on 
social science. 


Views on social science have been an element in decisions 
on these subjects, and they are an element in this decision. 


ME geg emen a ^ - 


The regulation of public policy to a certain extent is a . 


*32 New Jersey Law, 152 (1867). 
+30 L. J, M. C., 121 (1861). 
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recognized part of the jurisdiction of courts. The meaning 
of so general an expression, for instance, as restraint of trade 
has always been left for the court to determine in each par- 
ticular instance, and as might be expected, at different times 
and under varying circumstances, different opinions have 
been held as to what was an unlawful restraint of trade. 
« Accordingly it was held by Lord Ellenborough in Rex vs. 
Cleasby (about 1812), that the engrossing of all the oil of a 
whaling season was no offence at common law in the ¿kenz 
state of society. And he so held notwithstanding Rex vs. 
Waddington, 1 East, 143, in the time of George III., where 
the defendant was convicted and punished for engrossing 
hops, that is, buying them at wholesale with the intent to 
again sell them at wholesale." * In this Ann Arbor case 
the court held opinions on the score of public policy not 
favorable to labor unions. It emphasizes the injury to the 
public and to the railroads ''engaged in a great public 
undertaking '' if the action of the engineers be successful, 
and is clearly of the opinion that the conduct of the men is 
unreasonable as well as unlawful. '''The employes of the 
defendant companies are not dissatisfied with the terms of their 
employment." And again: ‘‘ The arbitrary action of a few 
hundred men, who, without any grievance of their own, quit 
their employment to aid men, it may be on some road of 
minor importance, who have a difference with their em- 
ployers which they fail to settle by ordinary methods." f 
Clearly the court thought the course of the men an unjusti- 
fiable extension of the power of labor organizations and 
non-consistent with public policy. Perhaps, had it held dif- 
ferent views on the relations of labor and capital, it might 
not have found its interpretation of the interstate commerce 
act so unavoidable, and have reached a different conclusion. 

It should be stated at the outset that this discussion has 
no ethical bearing. I recognize it to be perfectly possible 


* Erle “Law Relating to Trade-Unions," pp. 9 and 11. 
f Fed. Rep., May 9, 1893, pp. 738 and 753. 
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that a line of conduct may have everything to condemn it 
ethically which must still be admitted to be legal. : In the 
struggle of life the law should beware how it disarms .one 
party and leaves the other armed and aggressive. To 
demand that the conduct of oue section of the community 


_ Shall be governed by a higher ethical standard than that of 


EN 


others is to commit injustice. So that to say that the peace- 
able boycott is often oppressive is to say nothing to the pur- 
pose, very many of our SE operations being e the 
same character. 

A person approaching the consideration of the relations 
of labor and capital, or any important social question, is not. 
assisted by blinding himself in the slightest degree to the ` 
actual condition of the industrial world.  Whileit is pleasant 
to note the instances which often occur, of good will and 
unselfishness in business affairs, it is perfectly clear that this 
is not the normal state of things. Among the multitudes 
who work for a subsistence, the pressure of coinpeting num- 
bers tends always to crowd out those who cannot reach a 
high standard of efficiency in each particular occupation. 
This high standard of efficiency is not, however, the same 
thing as a high standard of morality. ‘There is nothing in 
business success of any kind which makes necessary the 
practice of unselfishness or benevolence or any altruistic 
quality. Competition, which probably effects a greater 
aggregate of good than of evil, seems to have this draw- 
back, that it prescribes self-seeking as necessary to life. 
The industrial world is in a state of unsympathetic antago- 
nism,* where a man’s interests are opposed to those of others 
in the same occupation, because what they gain he frequently ` 
loses, ‘We should look for no ideal motives in the laboring 
class when we see them nowhere else. 


Of similar futility are arguments against peaceable_boy-— -. 
^  eotts because they are an injury to the public. There can be 


no higher public policy than justice. If these movements 


* Note the popular saying, " ZAere ts no friendship in business.” 
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stand condemned on that ground it is sufficient. But that a 
strike causes all concerned, einployers, employed and public, 
great loss, and that this result might have been prevented, 
but for selfishness, ignorance or.an arrogant pride of power 
-in ‘one party or in the other—is not necessarily material. 
Right conclusions cannot be formed in this purely empirical 
way. It is not much to the point to object that the recent 
Lehigh Valley strike cost the railroad six millions of dollars, 
the employes one-half a million, and left both sides about as 
they were. The real question is, what is justice? what is 
the measure of liberty which society should grant to its 
component individuals in the interest of its own stability ? 
To infringe this is injustice. A community should place 
the development of individuals above the development of 
wealth. The rights of property, important though they be, 
should not be suffered to overshadow the rights of individual 
liberty. For in these latter the well-being of the community 
is deeply concerned. It is to be feared that with the increase 
of wealth among us this encroachment is taking place, and 
that the individual is now born with such a mass of implied 
responsibilities arising from the vested property rights of 
others as to be a hindrance to his advancement. In a great 
degree this is perhaps inevitable, but it is one of our dangers. 
And surely courts should not increase these responsibilities 
without a full sense of .the gravity of the situation. Vet in 
this very case the court places upon the men, as being 
employed in a semi-public service, serious responsibilities 
which they are held to have undertaken by implication, 
but for which they. receive no return.* They are em- 
ployed on ordinary competitive principles, have no perma- 
‘nent tenure of their positions and no share in the profits. 
This is allowing property rights to encroach on personal 
rights. If history has a lesson, it is that in great com- 
‘munities the seed of destruction has not been any deficiericy 
"of national wealth, but the ‘impossibility of keeping up, 
* P. 752. ; 
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along with the increased national wealth, a high national 
character. Assyria, Israel, Lydia, Persia, Carthage, Rome, 
show this. In each one of these great empires a period of ` 
wonderful material prosperity immediately preceded a period 
Of decay. And more important to our country than millions ` 
it is that no man’s liberty should be unjustly abridged by 
our courts. — 

| 'These arguments of injury to the public, used to condemn 
a course of action which is new, are not unnatural, though 
usually highly illusory. They were used a hundred years 
ago against strikes and all concerted efforts of laborers to bet- 
ter their condition, and hundreds of years before that to sup- | 
port a state bordering on serfdom. A radical change in the 
social system is always injurious to many individuals. 
Probably Hume’s profound remark—‘‘ There is no abuse so 
great in civil society as not to be attended with a variety of 
beneficent consequences "—may be inverted, and still read 
truly: there is no institution so beneficial in civil society as 
not to be attended with a variety of evil consequences. In 

he feudal days of English labor there was no laboring class, 

, as we understand the expression, for there was no manufac- 
turing on a large scale. This dates from the middle of the 
last century. Prior to that, manufactures were imported, 
and laborer meant agricultural laborer. These were bound 
to the soil or to the household retinue as the propérty of the 
feudal superior. ‘The early labor legislation was of the 
harshest character. In 1349 was passed the Statute of La- 
borers, 22d Edw. III, with the view, it is suggested,* of pro- 
viding the lords with a substitute for the system of villeinage 
then breaking down. ‘The preamble of the statute recites 
that it was enacted to check the rise of wages incident on 
the black death. Workmen are to serve whoever first 

= requires them, at a fixed rate of wages, on-pain of-imprison- — ~ 

ment. They must remain in their existing places of resi- 

dence and swear to obey the provisions of the act. ‘his 
* Stephen, ' History of Criminal Law of England," v, Hi., p. 204. 
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statute is called coarse and brutal in an American decision, * 
but for centuries its influence ruled in English legislation. 
The second and third of Edward VI., c. 15 (1548), forbids 
‘all conspiracies and covenants of workmen not to make or 
do their work but at a certain rate or price." The third 
conviction is punishable by the pillory, the loss of an ear, 
and being taken asa person infamous. In theseventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries numerous statutes were passed establish- 
ing rates of wages and hours of labor in the different occu- 
pations. Both hours and rates were to be altered only in the ` 
discretion of a Court of Quarter Sessions. These statutes, the 
court says in a New York case, Master Stevedores' Associa- 
tion vs. Walsh, 2 Daly, 1 (1867), were '' laws made in the in- 
terest of employers, in the creation of which those who were 
most affected by them had no share." In 1799 (39 and 40 
George ITI.) were passed the Combination Laws, designed 
to suppress all combinations of workmen for the purpose of 
raising wages. Contracts for obtaining an advance of wages, 
for shortening hours or decreasing the quantity of work— 
except contracts between'a single journeyman and his mas- 
ter—subject the person entering them to imprisonment at 
hard labor for three months. This was the high-water mark 
of adverse labor legislation. In 1825 was enacted 6 George ` 
IV., c. 129, which was, considering all things, of a very liberal 
character. It légalized certain labor combinations and 
strikes, and first attempted to establish the distinction between 
persuasion and intimidation as means of influencing work- 
men to leave their employment. Now began a notable 
struggle in the English court. The new statute and the 
new tendency were regarded by the judges as against public 
policy, and they adopted an interpretation of the statute 
which went very far toward annulling it. They decided 
that a combination among workmen to raise wages was 
criminal at common law, and that the statute had not 
repealed the common law, except as to the exact conduct 
* Johnson Harvester Co, vs, Meinhardt, 6o How. Prac. Rep., p. 168 (1880), 
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specified in the statute. While allowing certain strikes, 
therefore, the result of their view of the law was, as observed 
by Stephen, ‘‘to render illegal all the steps usually taken by 
workmen to make a strike effective." By reason of the great 
length of time during which statutes prohibiting such com- 
binations had been in force, precedents of indictments at 
common law for these conspiracies were few and of doubtful 
authority, and the better opinion now Seems to be that the 
court erred in its interpretation. * 

The' view of the English courts of the time is unofficially ' 
summed up by Sir William Erle in his ‘‘Law Relating to 
Tradé-Unions.’’ This work was practically a part of the 
report submitted by the royal commission appointed to ex- 
amine the law relating to trade-unions, of which commission 
Sir William Erle was a member. He had previously been an 
eminent judge of the Court of Common Pleas. Sir William 
Erle says: ‘‘ Every act causing an obstruction to another in 
the exercise of the right comprised within this description— 
done, not in the exercise of the actor’s own right, but for the 
purpose of obstruction, would, if damage should be caused 
thereby to the party obstructed, bea violation of this prohibi- 
tion." ‘The question of course comes on the meaning of the 
terms. What does ‘‘ obstruction "mean to Sir William Erle? 
He defines it an ‘‘ unlawful coercion." But when he comes 
to define unlawful coercion it is impossible to distinguish this 
from whatever is injurious to the employer, and is expected 
to be injurious. He sayson page 74, ‘‘ Although a combina- 
tion merely for the purpose of raising wages is permitted by 
the statute, and a simultaneous stop from work of several 
men really intended for that purpose is permitted; yet a 
simultaneous stop for the immediate purpose of inflicting a 
loss upon an employer, and so of coercing his will with an 
ultimate view of raising wages, does not seem to me to be 


* Wright on Cr. Cons. 56; Master Stevedores’ Assn, vs. Walsh, 2 Daly, 1 (1867); and 
Curran vs. Treleaven, Cox's Cr. Cases, v. 17, 356 (1891). 
1 6 Geo. IV., c. 129. 
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permitted." On which Sir James F. Stephen thus comments, 
in the words placed at the head of this paper: ''It is diffi- 
cult to see how, in a case of a conflict of interest, it is possible 
to separate the objects of benefiting yourself and injuring 
your antagonist. Every strike is in the nature of an act of 
war. Gain on one side implies loss on the other, and to say 
it is lawful to combine to protect your own interest but unlaw- 
ful to combine to injure your antagonist, is taking away with 
one hand a right given by the other.’’ In 1875 was enacted 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act,* a statute of 
the utmost importance. Of this I shall speak further. 

The courts were greatly assisted in the repressive tenden- 
cies which they manifested toward labor organization by the 
very peculiar nature of the crime of conspiracy. The bound- 
aries of this crime are altogether indefinite, not to say un- ` 
known. Not only is it a criminal conspiracy to combine to 
commit a crime, and to combine to commit an act which, if 
done by one, would subject him simply to an action for 
damages—but it may be conspiracy to combine to commit 
an act which would be entirely innocent if done by a single 
person. ‘This is where considerations of ‘' public policy’’ 
are applied.t What the conduct is, which men may inno- 
cently do alone, but becomes criminal if done together, rests 
in the discretion of the courts. It is defined in no statutes 
and no decisions. It is notorious that many members of the 
legal profession believe that the scope of this crime should be 
restricted; for its uncertainty and the power which it gives 
the court of saying what public policy shall be, are deemed 
equally objectionable, ‘‘ There is perhaps no crime, an exact 
definition of which it is more difficult to give than conspir- 
acy.” } ‘* No branch of the law has gone through so many 
transformations as the law relating to conspiracy.’’§ Mr. 

* 38 and 3g Vict. 
t' A reason which putsan end to all argument." Morawitz on Priv. Corps., 
ad ed., section 729. 


} State vs. Donaldson, 32 N. J. Law, 152 (1867). 
0 State vs. Glidden, 55 Conn., 6o., (1887). 
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Wright in his learned monograph on the subject has ascer- 
tained that the law had its origin in the Star Chamber,* '*a 
court which legislated as well as judged, and which, as. Lord 
Clarendon says in his ‘ History of the Great Rebellion,’ 
held for honorable that which pleased and for just that which 
profited.” | From this beginning it gradually extended until 
in 1717, Hawkins, in his ‘‘ Pleas of the Crown,” lays down 
the general doctrine ‘‘that there can be no doubt that all 
conspiracies whatsoever, wrongfully to prejudice a third per- 
son, are highly criminal at common law.’’ On this Mr. 
Wright comments, ‘‘A proposition to which unless by ‘wrong- 
fully’ he meant by criminal means, the authorities cited by 
him with the exception of the argument of counsel as reported 
by Keble, furnish little or no support." Mr. Wright main- 
tains that the view held by the English court after the passage 
of 6 George IV., in 1825, that combinations for controlling 
masters were criminal at common law—was erroneous, and 
the establishment of such a rule ‘‘ would seem to be a mod- 
ern instance of the growth of a crime at common law by 
reflection from statutes, and of its survival after the repeal 
of those statutes, somewhat in the same manner in which 
combinations for certain kinds of fraud continued to be crim- 
inal after those frauds had ceased to be punishable apart from 
combination '" (p. 56.) 

In recent times the laboring classes have attempted to 
better their condition and command the labor field by more 
extensivecombinations. "The boycott is a modern invention. 
The events from which this word originated are thus narrated 
in Justin McCarthy’s ‘‘ England under Gladstone." ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Boycott was an Englishman, an agent of Lord Earme, 
in the wild and beautiful district of Connemara. In his 
capacity as agent he had served notices upon Lord Earne’s 
tenants. . . . The population of the region for miles | 


—— À 


around resolved not to have anything to do with him, and 


* See Poulterers’ Case, 9 Co. Rep., 55 B. 
t Argument of counsel in State vs. Glidden, 
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as far as they could prevent it, not to allow any one else to 
have anything to do with him. His life appeared to be 
in danger—he had to claim police protection. . . . To 
prevent civil war the authorities had to send a force of 
soldiers, and Captain Boycott’s harvests were brought in 
guarded always by the little army." * This lawless and 
unjustifiable proceeding was the origin of the word, and 
its unfortunate origin has undoubtedly contributed to the 
prejudice which the court feels toward acts called by this 
name. For the meaning of the word, by a natural process 
of development, has been extended until it now includes 
"peaceful labor movements. ‘The definition in Webster’s 
Dictionary, edition of 1890, carries no necessary implication 
of violence. ‘‘ To combine against a landlord, tradesman, 
employer or other person to withhold social or business rela- 
tions from him and to deter others from holding such rela- 
tion." ‘The idea of our courts, however, has uniformly been 
that the word implied lawless violence, or what directly 
led to it.f At all events, in most of the cases decided 
against boycotting in this country by way of injunction to 
restrain it, or by indictment to punish it, there has been 
present a distinct element of violence. ‘This is true in Peo- 
ple vs. Wilzig, 4 N. Y. Cr. Rep., 403 (1886); in People vs. 
Holdorf, in People vs. Kostka (same volume) and numerous 
other cases. Undoubtedly the decisions have gone farther. 
They pronounce a boycott an unwarrantable attempt to inter- 
fere with an employer’s business, and as he must frequently 
submit to it or be ruined, as practically coercion. The 
avowed purpose being to ruin a man’s business, it makes no 
difference whether force be used or not. 

Let us recall the language of Sir James F. Stephen, which 
I have already quoted.  ''It is difficult to see how, in case 
of a conflict of interest, it is possible to separate the objects 


* The italics are mine. 
f See language of court.in State vs, Glidden, 55 Conn., 50, (1887.) 
1 Old Dom. S. S. Co. zs. McKenna, 30 Fed, Reb., 49, and other cases. 
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of benefiting yourself and injuring your antagonist." "be 
passage of the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act 
(38 and 39 of Vict., 1875) was an appreciation in England 
of this manner of reasoning. Its important section is this: 
"An agreement or combination by two or more persons to 
‘do, or procure to be done, any act in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute between employers and work- 
men, shall not be indictable as a conspiracy, if such act 
committed by one person would not be punishable as a 
crime." This puts an end to conspiracies to accomplish 
something relative to trade disputes which one person might 
without criminality do alone. Intimidation is forbidden 
under a severe penalty, and what is intimidation is very fully 
defined. It includes violence to the other, his wife, children, 
or injury to his property; persistently following such person 
about; hiding his tools or clothes; and watching and besetting 
the house where he is. The advanced character of the 
English law on this subject as compared with our own is 
shown by two very recent cases, Gibson vs. Lawson and 
` Curran vs. Treleaven.* In the first the employes at an iron 
works notified their employer that if a certain fellow-work- 
man did not join their union they should quit. The fellow- 
workman was notified by the superintendent of the employer, 
but declined to join the men's union and he was dismissed to 
avoid a strike. The men were indicted, but the court held 
that their conduct was allowable under the recent act. The 
second case is still stronger. Here an employer was notified 
by members of a trade-union that if he continued to employ 
non-union men the unions would do their best to injure his 
business, and on his declining to bind himself, the defendant, 
a person in authority in the trade-union, called to the 
employer's men to quit work, which they did. "This con- 
duct also was decided to be no longer criminal. There was 
— no malice in fact toward the employer, the purpose of the 
men being to obtain higher wages. 
* Cox, Cr, Cases, 17, p. 356 (1891). 
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This is substantially the position for which I contend—the- 
position of the English law.  Peaceable efforts,—employed 
not for malice but for the interest of those using them, for 
the bettering of their condition,—to induce others to with- 
draw their labor from an employer whose conduct is deemed ` 
hostile to the general cause, should not be restrained or 
punished by the courts. No matter if the purpose be to: 
dictate to the employer, to control his business, to direct 
him, if possible, as to whom he will employ and what he will 
pay, and to prevent others from taking the vacant places, —to. 
ruin him, if you wil. All these acts done under the above- 
mentioned restrictions are precisely in the spirit of the familiar 
industrial processes about us. 

Consider the nature of the act when a powerful commer- 
cial establishment puts down prices in order to undersell 
weaker competitors, or enters into an arrangement with 
other houses by which this is done. This is lawful compe- 
tition, yet itis done in a deadly spirit of destruction, with 
an intent to ruin which has no counterpart in labor move- 
ments. The small dealer is without refuge. The lesser 
amount of his capital puts him at a disadvantage from which 
he cannot escape, and as this underselling is necessarily 
done by a successful house, it means an effort to make 
greater, profits already great. Whereas workmen may well 
be excused for a certain hardness toward others, having 
rarely more than a narrow margin between them and penury. 
In truth every kind of competition, so far as it is beneficial 
to one, is to nearly the same degree injurious to others. 
Every merchant who makes an attractive display of his 
goods, who advertises widely and ingeniously, who searches. 
for popular novelties, does all these things in order to draw 
custom to himself. And this increased custom he perfectly 
well understands is taken from other merchants, and he may 
therefore be said in a sense to follow a line of conduct for 
the purpose of injuring others. It is very dificult to dis- 
tinguish at this point. Competition is a state of war. ‘The 
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test of injury to one's opponent is clearly no test. If force 
be barred and actual malice, when this is the principal 
motive of the conduct in question, all will have been done 
that is practicable. 

Here is the language of the English court in the very 
recent case, Curran vs. Treleaven, cited above, which may 
be said to express the latest position of the English law on. 
this question: 

‘The recorder held that though an agreement to strike 
to benefit themselves would be now a lawful agreement, a 
strike which would have the effect of injuring the employer 
is illegal and indictable at common law. He cites in sup- 
port of this view some phrases from the judgments of the 
Lords Justices in the case of Mogul S. S. Co. vs. McGregor 
etals. But with deference he has somewhat misapprehended 
the point of those observations. It is true that where the 
object is injury, if the injury is effected an action will lie 
for the malicious conspiracy which effected it; and there- 
fore it may be that such a conspiracy, if it could be proved 
in fact, would be indictable. But it was pointed out in 
some detail by the court of first instance, that when the 
object is to benefit one’s self, it can seldom, perhaps it can 
never, be effected without some consequent loss or injury to. 
someone else. In trade, in commerce, even in a profession, 
what is one man's gain is another's loss; and where the 
object is not malicious the mere fact that the effect is injur- 
ious does not make the agreement either illegal or actionable 
and therefore not indictable.” 

The common law doctrine of freedom of trade, of un- 
limited competition, needs revision. It has inherited from 
feudal times an hostility to united labor, and is not consist- 
ent with itself. Sir William Erle expounds this doctrine in 
language that might have been written by Herbert Spencer, 

-and-the-ddea- of which seems actually identical with Mr. 
Spencer's famous definition of justice. ‘‘ Every man has a 
right under the law as between him and his fellow-subjects, 
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to full freedom in disposing of his own labor and his own 
capital according to his own will. It follows that every 
other person is subject to the correlative duty arising there- 
from, and is prohibited from obstruction to the fullest exer- 
cise of this right which can be made compatible with the 
exercise of similar rights by others." But the practice is 
otherwise. As a matter of fact, says Stephen, ''It is no 
less true that freedom of trade in the wide sense, namely 
its freedom írom all legislative interference, the doctrine 
that each individual man and every body of men however 
constituted, is the best judge of his or their own interests 
and ought to be allowed to pursue those interests by any 
method short of violence or fraud, is quite a modern doc- 
trine. It was for many centuries opposed to the whole cur- 
rent of English legislation.’ t} The law has not yet adapted 
itself to the new position of the laboring class, arising from 
the introduction of the great industry, a thing of hardly a 
century in England and'of less than half a century in our 
country. ‘The competitive idea must be developed if it is 
to exist at all. 

The process by which ideas on these subjects have arisen 
and developed is interestingly shown by Sir Henry Maine in 
his work on ‘‘ Village Communities." His researches led 
Maine to the conclusion that in the ancient village community 
which was the original political unit among Aryan peoples, 
price was regulated by custom, and that to seek the highest 
possible price for one’s goods would have been regarded as im- 
moral conduct. The highest-possible-price idea now current 
in traffic was an outcome of trading at the markets or fairs 
with the inhabitants of other communities, who were re- 
garded as more or less in the light of enemies. From this 
source the idea spread over the world. This conclusion shows, 
if it were necessary to show, the folly of attaching any partic- 
ular sacredness to principles of conduct because they are old. 


* OD, cil., p. 12. 
TOP. cit., v. iii, p. 203. 
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The laboring class of a country is bound together by a 
common interest of vital importance. The earnings in the 
employments called professions are not the same for different 
members. Greater skill or diligence brings greater rewards. 
But the work of the laboring classes so called is relatively 
unskilled. In the -occupations in which they are engaged 
all can do the work about equally well. There is little oppor- 
tunity for superiority and all are about equally paid. Of a 
half dozen physicians or architects or electrical engineers in 
a city no two will be receiving the same compensation, but 
able-bodied car-conductors or stevedores or truckmen are 
paid the same wages. Any one man's greater skill will not 
bring him an increase. ‘The wages of all must rise, if of 
any, and this fact makes union natural and necessary. Our 
civilization requires for its continuance the performance of a 
vast amount of unskilled routine labor and seems to make 
imperative the existence of a laboring class. The only way 
that these classes can improve their condition is by united 
action among their members. ‘This shows the supreme 
importance of labor unions. It would justify them and 
should dispose the Jaw to regard them favorably if their suc- 
cess had been far less than it has. ! '''The fact was shown in 
evidence before the British royal commission which reported 
in 1869 that there have been fewer disputes with employers 
and greater permanence of wages in the trades with the 
strongest and richest and most extended unions." * Other 
causes may benefit the working classes by diminishing the 
prices of the articles which they consume, but the only way 
in which they are likely to obtain more of those articles, the 
price remaining the same, is by some means which regulates 
and controls the supply of labor. 

This necessary unity of interest among the members of 


the working class is an important element in the considera- 





tion of labor questions. ‘The cause of each is the cause of 
all. 'Their purpose is, other things being equal, to obtain 


* Johnson Harvester Company vs. Meinhardt, 6o How. Prac. Rep., p. 179. 
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the highest possible wages for what they do. The purpose 
of their employers is, other things being equal, to obtain the 
. work for the least amount of money. The employers, on 
their side, have a comprehensive view of the whole labor 
field. While each employer is frequently competing to the 
death against others in the same line of business, this com- 
petition does not necessarily involve any conflict between 
them as to the wages paid their employes. It is not infre- 
quent for employers in the same business to agree on rates 
of wages. Such a course is evidently legal, but it operates 
asa combination against the men. And such a combina- 
tion—but a few persons being in it—can usually be made 
without great difficulty. A dozen employers of labor meet at 
lunch in some metropolitan hotel, and in a single afternoon 
make arrangements which control millions of dollars and affect 
the wages of thousands of employes. On the other hand the 
men labor under inherent disadvantages. They have not 
usually as good a mental training for the management of 
such large affairs. They have not the same knowledge of 
the state of the business, of the profits enjoyed by their 
employers. They are iu danger of being misled by the 
headstrong or the selfish; and the countless differences of 
disposition, temper and nationality are so many disinte- 
grating forces. It must require a fair degree of prudence, 
self-restraint and wisdom, in the members of a labor organi- 
zation, to make it successful, and the fact that many fall to 
pieces is a proof of this. It is for the courts to say whether 
they will favor these useful organizations by a liberal course 
of construction, or discourage them by its opposite. 
CHESTER A. REED. 


Boston. 


NoTE.—While this paper was in press the injunction issued by Judge 
Jenkins, Circuit Judge for the Eastern District of Wisconsin, in the 
case of the Receivers of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
came to my attention. Although in accordance with the views above 
expressed, this injunction seems to me all wrong. I can see but one, 
respect in which it is not supported by decided cases of authority, and 
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‘therefore requires comment. The prohibition against conspiring to 
‘quit, or advising others to quit, the employ of the Receivers, with the 


intention of crippling the railroad property, can be sustained by much 


authority, These words look to an organized, pre-arranged, quitting, 


` and this was forbidden in the Ann Arbor case. But the following 


words seem to refer to a quitting by individuals independently; “and 
Jrom so quitting the service of the said receivers without notice, as to 
cripple the property, or to prevent or hinder the operation of said raii- 
road. If this means that the men cannot, singly and spontaneously, 
‘leave their employment, the occasion does indeed go beyond the Ann 
Arbor decision, or any other, and seems both monstrous in principle ` 


and without authority from the decided cases.— C. A. Reed, 


+ red 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF A DECREASING BIRTH- 
| RATE. 


- The discussion of the relation of population to the means. 
of subsistence, which first took a scientific form in the famous 
“Essay on Population," published in 1798 by the Rev. 
Thomas Robert Malthus, was provoked by the theories of 
equality and human perfectibility set forth in Godwin’s 
“ Political Justice." It was also, undoubtedly, a protest 
against the prevalent feeling in England in favor of a further 
extension of the poor laws. 

Most of those.who concern themselves with economic and 
social questions think that they have a knowledge of Mal- 
thusianism sufficient ‘‘ for practical purposes,” as John Stuart 
Mill said that they have of wealth. Mr. Mill, as we now 
know, was strangely mistaken about wealth, and it is an 
error to suppose that many, either students or general 
readers, have taken the trouble to know the work of Malthus 
at first hand. It will not be a waste of space, therefore, to 
recall briefly his exact teaching. 

The Malthusian theory of population affirms that papules 
` tion has the “constant tendency to increase beyond the 


means of subsistence,’’* that ‘‘ population, when unchecked, : 


goes on doubling itself every twenty-five years, or increases 
. in a geometrical ratio," T and that, "considering the pres- 
ent state of the earth, the means of subsistence, under cir- 
cumstances the most favorable to human industry, could not 
possibly be made to increase faster than in an arithmetical 
ratio;" therefore ''the increase of the human species can 
. only be kept down to the level of the means of subsistence 
by thé constant operation of the strong law of necessity, act- 
ing as a check upon the greater power," T that is, the power 


| 
* Malthus, '' Essay on Population," eighth edition, p. 2. 
t Tèid., p. 4. 
. $ Fbid., p. 6. A 
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of population. "The possible checks upon this rapid increase 
of population are the preventive check, peculiar to man be- ` 
cause of his superior reasoning powers and his will, and the 
positive check to which plants and animals are also subject. 
The preventive check most strongly approves by Malthus is - 
moral restraint, which he defines as ‘‘a restraint from mar- 
riage from prudential motives, with a conduct strictly moral 
during the period of this restraint,’’* or as ‘‘the restraint 
from marriage which is not followed by irregular gratifica- 
tions.” f He considers it '' the least evil that can arise from 
the principle of population." T All other preventive checks 
‘clearly come under the head of vice. — 
The positive checks he divides into two classes: Misery, 
- which includes ‘‘those which appear to arise unavoidably © 
. from the laws of nature," $ and vice, which includes ‘‘ those 
which we obviously bring upon ourselves, such as wars, 
excesses, and many others which it would be in our power 
toavoid.' '''They are brought upon us by vice and their ` 
consequences are misery.’’|| The three propositions ES 
Malthtis attempts to prove are ; 
mt. Population i is necessarily limited by the means of sub- 
sistence. 
'*2. Population vanai increases where the means of 
subsistence increase, unless prevented by some very power- 
ful and obvious checks. 


'* 3. These checks, and the checks which repress the super- ' | 


ior power of population, and keep its effects on a level with 

_ the means of subsistence, are all resolvable into moral 
restraint, vice and misery.’’@] | 
This essay of Malthus called forth many immediate criti- 
cisms. Godwin, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Graham, Weyland, 


* Ibid., p. 8 (note). 

a a tibid DP. 8, TM er == 
] Töid., p. 7. 

d Ibid., pp. 8-9. 

i bid., p. o. 

$ Ibid., p. 12. 
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‘Owen, and others wrote against his ‘‘pernicious’’ and 
*'false" doctrine. Godwin’s '' Enquiry concerning Popula- 
tion” was by far the most ambitious and the strongest attack 
upon Malthus, and yet it made comparatively little lasting 
impression. Godwin himself admitted that even at that time 
the doctrine of Maithus had gained a frm foothold in the 
thought of the day. In the fourth chapter of his ‘‘ Enquiry ”’ 
he said, ‘‘ Notwithstanding this glaring rottenness and fal- 
lacy in the first concoction of his work, the author has 
carried the whole world before him; no other system of 
thinking is admitted into the company of the great; hun- 
dreds of men who were heretofore earnest champions of the 
happiness of mankind have become his converts.”* The 
scientific merit of Godwin’s criticism may be judged by the 
fact that his objections to the Malthusian doctrine have no 
weight in the modern discussion of the subject, whereas the 
classical doctrine of Malthus is still worthy of respectful con- 
sideration. 

These discussions had in a measure passed out of the public 
mind, when the question assumed a new form in the writings 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer. In an essay on the '''Theory 
of Population Deduced from the General Law of Animal 
Fertility," published in the Westminster Review in 1852, he 
first stated his ideas on population, which were afterward 
more fully developed in his ‘‘ Principles of Biology." Mr. 
Spencer treats the Malthusian theory from a strictly biologi- 
cal and evolutionary point of view. He agrees with Mal- 
thus that population constantly tends to increase beyond the 
means of subsistence, but adds that this very fact is the 
cause of the progress of the human race. It stimulates man 
to greater effort, ‘‘ causes a never-ceasing requirement for 
skill, intelligence and self-control; involves, therefore, a 
constant exercise of these and gradual growth of them.” } 
“ Excess of fertility, through the changes it is ever working 


* Godwin, ‘Enquiry concerning Population," 1820. EB. I. ch. IV., p. 27. 
t Spencer, “Principles of Biology," II, Part VI. p. 499. 
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in man's environment, is itself the cause of man's further 
evolution; and the obvious corollary here to be drawn, is, 
that man's further evolution so brought about, itself necessi- 
tates a decline in his fertility.'"* The latter clause is Mr. 
Spencer's peculiar contribution to the subject. He holds 
that throughout the vegetable and the animal world, and 
in the human race itself, ‘‘Individuation and Genesis are 
necessarily antagonistic,’ T by Individuation meaning “all 
processes by which individual life is completed and main- 
tained,’’ and by Genesis ‘‘all processes aiding the formation 
and perfecting of new individuals." He therefore concludes 
that ''the further progress of civilization which the never- 
ceasing pressure of population must produce, will be accom- 
panied by an enhanced cost of Individuation,"] and conse- 
quently by a diminishing birth-rate. "This statement is not 
a refutation of the Malthusian doctrine, as some would 
maintain, first, because Mr. Spencer is ‘‘ simply pointing out 
how the preventive check applies itself," S and, second, be- 
cause as Mr. Spencer himself states in regard to the lower 
animal and the vegetable world, the higher type is better 
adapted to its conditions, has a chance of longer survival, and 
therefore a greater chance of leaving offspring. ‘‘ Though 
the more evolved organism is the less fertile absolutely, it is 
the more fertile relatively."|| In his speculative thought 
upon the future of the human race, Mr. Spencer sees-that the 
highest product of evolution will be “a form in which the 
amount of lifeshall be the greatest possible, and the births 
and deaths the fewest possible, ” $] in other words, that as the 
birth-rate diminishes, the death-rate also will diminish, 
until the excess of fertility disappears. Man is continually 
progressing toward a state of perfect equilibrium with his 


* Ibid., p. gor, 
T Jbid., p. 409. 
1Jbid.. p. 501. 
-———-$ President E B. Andrews, "Are There Too Many of Us?"—JJVor!h American 
Review, November, 1392, p. 597. 

{ Spencer, ‘Principles of Biology." II, Part VI, p. 473. 

q Töid. p. 506. 
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environment, and in such a state there will also be an equi- 
librium of births and deaths. Such will be the final ‘‘ state 
of harmony in which each of the factors is just equal to its 
work,’’* and evolution shall have ceased. Not until this 
ultimate point is reached will the doctrine of Malthus cease 
in general to be true. 

Mr. Spencer’s contribution closes one era in the de- 
velopment of the theory of population. Up to this point 
the discussion was entirely theoretical, or was based upon 
general observation rather than upon definite statistical 
data. 

The second, or present, era in the development of the the- 
ory owes its marked difference in character to the economic 
and industrial changes which have practically greatly modi- 
fied the relations between subsistence and the birth-rate, It 
is the period following a remarkable development of the 
factory system and the adoption of free trade by England. 
The many inventions, the applications of steam and electric- 
ity, the increased facilities for transportation both by railway 
and by steamship, have entirely changed the character of 
the economic and industrial life. Wealth has increased 
much faster than population, both in Europe and in 
America, This fact has been determined not by general 
observation, but by exact, or relatively exact, statistical 
investigation. The investigations of M. Levasseur show 
that there has not been even a ‘‘tendency’’ of population 
to overtake the means of subsistence. ‘‘ By a natural ten- 
dency, without any violent repression from exterior forces or 
any painful restraint upon desires, population has grown less 
rapidly than wealth, and has thus increased its well-being. 
The principal cause of this phenomenon, which in his day 
Malthus could scarcely. have suspected, is the enormous 
productive power that has been given to industry by the 
discoveries of science.” } 


* Ibid., p. 508. 
t E. Levasseur, “La Population française,” IXI, p. 109. 
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Statistics show also great variations in the rates of increase 
of population when comparisons have been made by coun- 
tries, by nationalities, or by city and rural districts. More 
specifically, ‘attention has been called to the fact of an ac- 
tually declining birth-rate in many countries of high civili- 
zation,* especially in France, New England, and, during the 
last ten years, in the United States as a whole.| This does 
not necessarily indicate a natural decrease in population, 
since the death-rate may be correspondingly low in these 
regions. Dr. Longstaff, however, thinks that ''under the 
conditions of modern life, with a high birth-rate there will 
be associated a rapidly increasing population,” f and un- 
doubtedly the converse would hold true. In France the 
statistics for the last few years show that the population 
has absolutely decreased. 

These facts make it evident that the question of popula- 
tion in its relation to economic development must undergo a 
thorough reconsideration. Already several important and 
many minor studies have been made in this direction by Dr. 
George Hansen in Germany; M. Levasseur, M. Leroy-Beau- 
Den and M. Dumont in France; Dr. George Blundell 
Longstaff and Dr. J. Milner Fothergill in England; and Dr. 
John S. Billings, Dr. Cyrus M. Edson, and President E. B. 
Andrews in the United States. 

M. Levasseur maintains that inequalities of production 
and consumption are primarily the causes of changes in the 
rate of the increase of population. 

‘The increase of a population is dependent upon the sum 
of its means of subsistence and the sum of its wants, and 
hence between the terms population, production and con- 
sumption there exists an intimate relation. But itis not un- 


changeable. ‘This isone reason why in every population there 

* P, Leroy-Bentulieu, "The Influence of Civilization upon the Movement of Popu- 
lation.” Economiste Français, September 20 and 27, 1890, and Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society of London, June, 1891. 

f Dr. J. S. Billings, “The Diminishing Birth-rate in the United States."— The 
Forum, June, 1893. 

t Longstaff, "Studies in Statistics,” p. 1r. 
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are both rich and poor, why peoples and individuals may en- 
rich or impoverish themselves, and in consequence why the 
‘number of inhabitants of a country may increase rapidly or 
slowly, remain stationary or diminish." * 

M. Levasseur considers the conditions in France most 
favorable from an economic point of view. In his opinion 
it is very desirable that each generation should be born into 
a better condition than that of the preceding generation, and 
that the standard of life should be raised; this result, he 

_ says, will happen, as it has happened in France, where wealth 
increases faster than population and is widely diffused.f 

From a political point of view he considers the question 
very serious, since the decreasing population of France 
makes her armies inferior in numbers to those of other 
nations.[ On the whole, however, he approves of the pres- 
ent condition of population in France. 

M. Dumont holds that wealth is not the cause of the 
diminishing birth-rate, but only the condition; that, though 
on the surface the decrease of population is an economic 
question, at bottom it is intellectual, political, and cesthetic; 

——— Dat as the. desire to rise.in the-industrial, intellectual, polit- 
— .. ical, or æsthetic world increases, the birth-rate dimin- 
ishes.§ 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu shows statistically that ‘‘a low birth- 
rate goes hand in hand with high wages and the spread of 
education,’’ and that, ‘Sit also appears to be particularly 
associated with democratic aspirations, and still more with a 
lessening of religious belief on the part of the people, and a 
modification of the old ideas of resignation and submission to 
their lot.’’|| 


* Levasseur, “Za Population francaise,” TII, p. 27. 

t Joid., p. 223. 

bid., p. 224. 

€ Dumont, “Dépopulation et Civilisation.” p. 356. 

| P. Leroy-Beaulieu, ‘The Influence of Civilization upon the Movement of Popu- 
lation, ”--Economisie Français, Sept. 20 and 27, 1890, and the journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society of London, June, 1891, 
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Dr. Hansen,* Dr. Longstaff,t and Dr. Fothergill, f show 
especially the evil influences of city life upon the population, 
both in weakening the vitality and in diminishing the birth- 
rate. Dr. John S. Billings,§ Dr. Cyrus M. Edson,]} and 
President E. B. Andrews,* have studied the question as it is 
presented in the United States. President Andrews, though he 
refuses to adhere strictly to the classical Malthusian doctrine, 
accepts the main principle that subsistence is limited, and 
that therefore some checks are necessary to keep the popu- 
lation within the limits of subsistence. Dr. Billings and Dr. 
Edson discuss the diminishing birth-rate in the United States 
and its probable causes. 

The generalizations tentatively reached by all these 
inquirers are that civilization in general checks the rate of 
increase of population in spite of a diminishing death-rate; 
that city life is on the whole unfavorable to the natural 
increase of population, and that what the economists call the 
‘‘ raising of the standard of life’’ operates in the same way. 

It has been assumed that the changes in the marriage-rate 
and the marriage age will account in a great measure for the 
decreasing birth-rate, but another explanation is more than 
hinted at in the following quotation from Dr. John S. 
Billings : 

‘It is probable that the most important factor in the 
change is the deliberate and voluntary avoidance or preven- 
tion of child-bearing on the part of a steadily increasing 
number of married people, who not only prefer to have but 
few children, but who know how to obtain their wish." ** 


* Hansen, “Die drei Bevólkerungstufen," 

T Longstaff, ‘Studies in Statistics." 

1 Fothergill, “The Town Dweller.” 

ê Billings, ‘The Diminishing Birth-rate in the United States,"—7Xe Forunt, 
June, 1893. 

| Edson, “American Life and Physical Deterioration," -North American Review, 
October, 1893. 

(Andrews, "Are There Too Many of Us?"—JNorth American Review, Novem- 
ber, 1892. 

** Billings, “ The Diminishing Birth-rate in the United States," -The Forum 
June, 1893. i 
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M. Levasseur Se M. Dumont evidently hold the same 
opinion : 

' By prevision we understand the human will, restrain- 
ing or directing the reproductive instinct, with a view to 
bringing children into the world only at such times and in 
stich numbers that the father can hope to support them and 
to educate them for a position equal to his own. Prevision 
is the characteristic of the man who reflects, and who, con- 
scious of his responsibilities, does not leave his destiny to 
chance. ` This virtue is the palladium of human liberty. 
The philosopher and the economist who believe in that lib- 
erty ought, if they are logical, to recommend such prevision, 
recognizing that if it is useful in the great mass of actions, 
it is nowhere more opportune than in the grave question of 
the growth of the family and the education of the child. 
. - . . Itis enough to lay down as a general rule that 
reason should control instinct.” * M. Dumont says, ‘‘ The 
real cause of the decrease of our birth-rate is the wish to 
have few or no children, and that wish is determined by a 
combination of intellectual, moral, and esthetic eens 


- peculiar to our people: f—-7-- --- Ss = n 


Dr. Cyrus M. Edson agrees with Dr. Billings that '' the i 
voluntary avoidance and prevention of child-bearing is stead- 
ily increasing,” but thinks that the principal cause is the 
physical and nervous deterioration of the women of the 
United States, and this, he asserts, is largely due to the 
severe strain of modern life and education. ] In fact, any- 
one who is at all familiar with the statistical and medical 
literature of the subject is aware that the voluntary preven- 
tion of conception is the explanation of the diminishing 


_birth-rate that is generally accepted by physicians and statis- 


ticians. 


* Levasseur, " La Population Française” III, pp. 218-220. 

f Dumont, "" Dépopulation et Civilisation,” p. 97. 

} Cyrus M. Edson, “American Life and Physical Deterioration.”—North Amert- 
can Review, October, 1893. 
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It is clear from the foregoing review that any further con- 
tributions to the theory of population must come from the 
side of statistics; that only by careful statistical investiga- 
tion can the laws which govern the increase or the decrease 
of population be determined. The true method has evi- 
dently been applied in the exhaustive studies of M. Levas- 
seur in France. -It should also be applied to the statistical 
data furnished by other countries, but especially should these 
investigations be made in the United States. There are pre- 
sented here contrasts of geography, race, nationality, of 
industrial and soctal conditions not to be found in any other 
part of the world, and they are on such a scale of magnitude 
as to render them peculiarly well adapted to statistical 
research. Few people realize the wealth of material con- 
tained in our census and other statistical reports. It has 
frequently been used to show detached facts or to illustrate 
‘special topics, but not often to throw fresh light upon 
economic or sociological theory. 

For a complete study of the birth-rate it is obviously neces- 


~ gary that there should be many more comparisons of one 


group of statistical facts with another than those which have 
already been made by Dr. Billings and Dr. Edson. Many 
other conditions indicative of the general advance of civili- 
zation and of individual evolution should be compared with 
the birth-rate. Further statistical research may prove that 
their theory of the cause of the diminishing birth-rate is 
insufficient. 

The present investigation is a preliminary study of a few 
of the many facts found in the United States census reports. 
Its object is to show the relation of the birth-rate in different 
parts of the United States to certain phenomena which, it is 
thought, may have some influence upon the number of births. 
The statistics used are taken frou the tenth census reports. 
"The age of these figures is no bar to their use in such an in- 
vestigation. ‘The relation of connected phenomena to one 
another willappear in them as clearly as in figures of more 
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recent origin. The complete vital statistics of the eleventh 
census are not yet available. 

The birth-rates of the white and the colored population are 
compared, the relation between the birth-rate and the death- 
rate from nervous diseases is shown for both sexes, and also. 
the relation between the birth-rate and the density of pop- 
ulation, the agricultural wealth, the manufactured wealth, 
and the mortgage indebtedness. 

The vital statistics of the tenth census were tabulated 
according to a different plan from that of all the other 
statistics of that census. The unit of locality used was not. 
the State or Territory, but the county. As it was, how- 
ever, a work of too great magnitude to show the relations. 
of each cause of death to the sex, age, etc., in each of the 
2605 counties of the United States, and as the numbers. 
for many of the counties would have been too small to 
permit of any useful deductions, Dr. Billings decided to. 
make the more elaborate compilations for groups of counties. 
within the limits of each State. The selection of the counties. 
that formed these '' State groups’’ was made by Mr. Henry 
‘Gannett, the geographer of the cénsus. The groups were 
'Selected in most cases according to the topographical fea- 
` rotes of the State, and evidently could be consolidated by 
States for comparison with the tables of past or future cen- 
suses, with those of the State censuses, or with the other 
statistics of the same census. They were also consolidated 
into larger ''grand groups," whose boundaries were deter- 
mined by topographical peculiarities and not by State lines.* 
There are in the United States twenty-one of these “ grand. 
groups," made up from rrr ‘‘ State groups.’’ f 


* Tenth Census, Vital Statistics I, p. xiv. 

t Grand Group I, the North Atlantic Coast region, includes the following State- 
groups; Maine 1, New Hampshire 1, Massachusetts 1, Rhode Island, Connecticut 1. 

Grand Group II, the Middle Atlantic Coast region, includes New York 1, New 
Jersey 1, Maryland 1, Delaware, District of Columbia, Virginia 1. 

Grand Group III, the South Atlantic Coast region, includes North EE 1 
South Carolina 1, Georgia r. 

Grand Group IV, the Gulf Coast region, includes Florida, Alabama 1, Xoouisiana: 
1, Mississippi 1, Texas 1, i 
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In the diagrams or charts graphically illustrating the re- 
sults obtained in the tables, such curves as have heretofore 
been used to represent sequent phenomena in the same group, 
and to compare different sets.of sequent phenomena, are em- 
ployed (1) to compare co-existent phenomena in the same 
group, (2) to.compare the same phenomena in different 
groups, and (3). to compare the relations between the differ- 
ent co-existent phenomena in one group with the relations. 
of those in other groups.* 


Grand Group V, the northeastern hills and plateaus, includes Maine 2, New 
Hampshire 2, Vermont, Massachusetts 2, Connecticut 2, New York 2. 

Grand Group VI, the Central Appalachian region, includes New York 3, New ' 
Jersey 2, Pennsylvania 1, Maryland 2. 

Grand Group VII, the region of the Great Northern Lakes, includes New York 
4, Ohio 1, Michigan 1, Indiana I, Illinois x1, Wisconsin 1. 

Grand Group VIII, the Interior Plateau, includes New York 5, Pennsylvania 2, 
Virginia 2, North Carolina 2, 

Grand Group IX, the Southern Central Appalachian region, includes Virginia 3, . 
West Virginia 1, North Carolina 3, South Carolina 2, Kentucky 1, Tennessee 1, 
Georgia 2, Alabama 2. 

Grand Group X, the Ohio River belt, includes Ohio 2, Indiana 2, West Virginia 2,. 
Kentucky 2. 

Grand Group XI, the Bet Interior Plateau, includes Beuth Carolina Ss 
` Georgia 3, Alabama 3, Mississippi 2, Tennessee 2; 

Grand Group XII, the South Mississippi River belt, includes Kentucky 3, Ten- 
nessee 2, Mississippi 3, Louisiana 2, Arkansas t. 

Grand Group XIII, the North Mississippi River belt, includes Missouri 1, Iowa 1,. 
Ilinois 2, Wisconsin 2, Minnesota 1. 

Grand Group XIV, the Southwest Central region, ietis Missouri 2, Arkansas. 
2, Louisiana 3, Texas 2. 

Grand Group XV, the Central region, plains and prairies, includes Ohio 3, Ken- 
tucky 4, Tennessee 4, Indiana 3. 

Grand Group XVI, the Prairie region, includes Missouri 3, Iowa 2, Illinois 3, 
Kansas 1, Nebraska 1, Wisconsin 3, Minnesota 2, Dakota r, 

Grand Group XVII, the Missouri River belt, includes Missouri 4, Iowa 3, Ne- 
braska 2, Dakota 2. ` 

Grand Group XVIII, the region of the Western Plains, includes Dakota 3, Mon- 
tana 1, Wyoming r, Nebraska 3, Kansas 2, Colorado 1, New Mexico 1, Texas 3. 

Grand Group XIX, the heavily timbered region of the Northwest, includes. 
Michigan 2, Wisconsin 4, Minnesota 3. 

Grand Group XX, the Cordilleran region, includes Montana 2, Washington 1, 
Wyoming 2, Idaho, Oregon 1, Colorado 2, Utah, Nevada, California 1, Arizona, New 
Mexico 2. d 

Grand Group XXI, the Pacific Coast region, includes California 2, Oregon 3, 
Washinglon z, 


* After this part of the present investigation had been completed, a similar com- 
parison appeared in an article on “The Life and Labour of the People of Lon- 
don," by Charles Booth, Esq., President of the Royal Statistical Society of London. 
Jt was delivered November 21, 1893, and was published inthe Journal of the Royal 
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The interconnection of the conditions compared in the 
present investigation is shown by noting the conditions that 
cohere and the conditions that are opposed in the same group 

and in the different groups; that is, by noting in how many 
groups two given conditions are both above or both below 
the averages of the same conditions for the United States, 
and in how many groups these conditions oppose each other, 
one being above the average for the United States and the 
other below. If such coherence or opposition is found in a 
large majority of the groups, some causal relation may evi- 
dently be inferred. ‘The curves, of course, in themselves 
mean nothing; they are simply a means of directing the eye 
to certain points. 

The number of deaths from nervous diseases has been 

. chosen for coniparison with the birth-rate, because it is in 
general a measure of the degree of civilization. Dr. Edson 
has clearly shown that the higher the civilization, the greater 
is the intensity of life, and the heavier is the strain upon the 
nervous system; consequently, the number of deaths from 
nervous diseases will be proportionally greater in the more 

——-—highly-civilized-countrics.—-"Pherefore,-if civilization checks. 

^ . the birth-rate, as is affirmed by Mr.-Spencer and others, we. 
should expect the death-rate from nervous diseases to rise as 
the birth-rate falls, and wice versa. ‘These statistics of the 
tenth census have been compiled on the basis of deaths from 
known causes, instead of on the usual basis of the living 
population, and therefore any comparison with similar statis- 
tics of other countries is impossible. 

In this investigation the figures for the grand groups, as 
given in the tabulations of the tenth census, are used with- 
out further computation; but, since only the aggregates are 


Statistical Society, December, 1893. In the twenty-seven registration districts 
of London, Mr. Booth makes a suggestive study of certain conditions that may in- 
fluence the increase or decrease of population: poverty, crowding, early marriages, 
surplus of unmarried ‘men, high birth-rate, and high death-rate. In his tables he 
shows the interconnection of these conditions “by arranging the London regis- 
tration districts in order of each of these conditions in turn, from maximum to 
minimum, and by comparing these orders.” 
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given for the State groups, it was necessary to make many 
new computations, The figures for the States and Territories 
were obtained by combining those of the State groups. 


CHART I. 


BIRTH-RATE OF WHITE AND COLORED IN CERTAIN GRAND GROUPS, 
* 1880. 
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The first study is a comparison of the white and the col- 
ored birth-rates in the ten grand groups in which the distinc- 
tion of color is made; namely, in all grand groups in which 
the colored population forms twenty per cent or more of the 
total population. The birth-rates are estimated on the 
basis of the number of women of child-bearing age, that 
being, as all statisticians agree, a more scientific birth-rate 
than one estimated on the basis of the total population. 
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'The average colored birth-rate in 1880 for these ten groups 
‘was 163.8 per thousand women between the ages of fifteen and 
forty-nine (both inclusive), while the white birth-rate was 
127.1 per thousand. The variation from the average birth-rate 
for the ten groups is shown for each group in Table I, and 
more distinctly in Chart I. It will be observed that in four 
of the ten groups both the white and the colored birth-rates 
are above the average, and in four others they are both below 
the average; in other words, in eight of the ten grand groups 
the phenomena cohere. 

TABLE I. 


COMPARISON OF BIRTH-RATES, WHITE AND COLORED, IN Kee 
GRAND GROUPS, I880. 

Nore. The asterisk (*) is used throughout this essay to indicate the coherence ` 

of the phenomena discussed. 


. 


Birth-rate per 1000 
women between | Variation above or 
the ages of 15 and | below the average. 
GRAND GROUPS. 49 (both inclusive). , 





White. | Colored. | White. | Colored. 


Gr ——— — —— ~ 











dudo. Average for the 10 groups.) TIGUI UU X855 EE VE 

i PR Nii he EPA 106.7 136.8 -| —20.4f | —27.0* 
St or pud ec odi i. s 142.1 160. I. +15.0F | — 3.7 ` 

Hs 145 Soe Pte ck VS 134.5 | 142.3 + 7.4f | —21.5 

EE MES 102.3 161.5, —24.8 — 2.3* | 
Diae Nuus I. caras "P I6I.5 169.6 -F34.4T |: + 5.8* 
de EE 123.8 ° 129.5 — 3.77 + 34.3* 
Dine ër et ee op BS 147.1 174.8 +19.6T +11,0* 
I2. 2 wince e E de 149.6 163.9 --22.5] | + o.1* 
TE ei ge 3m e E 184.7 187.1 --.s57.6f | +23.3%. 
EE EK 123.4 |. 155.9 — 37t | — 7.9% ` 





* Coherences in efght groups. 
Oppositions in éwo groups. 
t White birth-rate higher relatively in nxe groups. 


In Table II the same study is made in the twenty-three 
State groups in which the distinction of white and colored 
population is made; that is, in those groups in which the 
colored population forms fifty per cent or more of the total 
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population. In fifteen of the twenty-three State groups the 
white and the colored birth-rates rise and fall together ; in 
six groups both rise above the average, and in nine both fall 
below. 

TABLE II. 


COMPARISON ` OF BIRTH-RATES, WHITE AND COLORED, IN’ CERTAIN 
. STATE GROUPS, 1880, 


Birth-rate per 
.Ioo0 women | Variation above or 
between ages|  belowtheaverage. 
STATE GROUPS. ` of 15. and 49. 





White. |Colored.| White. | Colored. 











D 
a ew cy nn ee | R: e) n» 


Average for 23 State groups . | 141.52 | 166.77 | . . . . . |. . mu 
Alabamar....... ^ .| 104.9, | 107.8 —36.6f | '—59.0* 
Alabama2. ........ 165.4 176.3 --23.9t +9.5* 
Alabama3 oe ge 8 4 145.8 164.2 +4.3T —2.6 
Arkansas I. . .. . ac & el F749 .| 176.6 +-33.4T -I-9.8* 
District of Columbia 94.I 118.7 —A47.4 —48.1* 
Florida ...-....... 142.6 149.5 +r.If | —17.3 
GeOrgpla I > c wv ea ei 156.7 152.3 +15.2f —14.5 
Georgia 4 ak ee ee ox os os I39.0 | 169.6 —2.5 —2.8* 
Louisiana I .. ...... I31.0 I40.8 —IOo.5T | ——22.0* 
Louisiana2 . .... .... I45.7 154.2 | -+4.2t | —12.6 
Louisiana 3 ........ 172.7 | 181.3 +31.2} | Last 
Mississippi I. . . .. 1. . .| 126.3 | 148.0 —I15.2] | —18.8* 
Mississippi 2. .. ..... 158.2 178.4 +16.7T -+1r.6* 
Mississippi 3. . . .'. . . =| I44.I 162.1 +-2.6T —4.7 
North Carolina r. .. ... 140.2 161.9 —I.3f —4.9* . 
North Carolina2...... 138.3 180.3 —3.2 --13.5 
South Carolina Y. . . . . . I35.1 | 161.4 —6.4 —5.4* 
South Carolina 3...... 141.4 | 186.9 —O.I | --+-+20.1 
Tennessee2*.......4. 154.1 192.9 +12.6 +26.1* 
Tennessee 3 ......-.. 142.8 167.8 +1.2T --r.o* 
TexasI .....,... o} 162 | 149.7 -J-4.7t —17.I 
MIIgIHIA Y 205 o3 * o 129.9 158.8 —11.6 —8.0* 
MIEENHd e A o3 o» 4 120.5 164.4 —2I.0 —2.8* 


Twenty-three State groups. 

* Coherences in fifteen groups, 

Oppositions in eight groups. 

f White rate relatively higher than colored in fifteen groups. 


Such a remarkable number of coherences in both State 
and grand groups naturally suggests that there must be 
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some underlying cause that determines the birth-rate of 
both white and colored population. ‘Table I and Chart I 
show also that in both the white and the colored birth-rates, 
there is a decided difference, in the relative variation 
of each from the average rate; for example, in eight of the 
ten grand groups the white birth-rate is relatively higher 
than the colored ; that is, it is either relatively higher above 
the average rate than is the colored birth-rate in the same 
group above its average, or it is not relatively so far below 
the average rate as is the colored. ‘The same thing is seen 
in the State groups (Table II). In fifteen of the twenty- 
three groups the white birth-rate is relatively higher than 
the colored. 

This fact, added to that of the greater diminution of the 
colored than of the white birth-rate during the last decade, 
is admitted by Dr. Billings to be a strong argument against 
his theory of the causation of the lowered birth-rate for this 
country.* 

He, however, tries to explain away the difficulty by 

"attributing the greater decrease in the colored birth-rate 
== —partly-to.the larger number. of errors in the data from which 
the ‘rates: are calculated, and partly to the greater relative: 
effect of the voluntary prevention of conception in the South 

where the practice is comparatively new. Neither of these 
suggestions seems sufficient to account for the greater dimi- 
nution of the birth-rate in the South. There is possibly a 
larger proportion of error in the data collected from the 
colored people than in that obtained from the Southern white 
population as a whole, though the information gained from 
the ''poor whites" is probably fully as unreliable as that 
. obtained from the colored people. The statistics in both 
cases were gathered by the same census enümerators and 
according to the same method, and therefore the allowance 
for greater error in the statistics of the colored population 


* Billings, "The Diminishing Birth-rate in the United States."—7Àe Forum, 
June; 1893. 
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must necessarily be small. ‘The second explanation seems ` 


wholly inadequate. No one would claim that the practice of 


the voluntary prevention of conception is common among the - 


colored people; it is even improbable that it is often found 
among those of this race who live in cities, and certainly not 
. among the rural population. It cannot be an important 
factor in the diminishiug birth-rate of the colored population. 

All will grant that this practice is a product of civilization, 
and is confined almost. entirely to the white population of the 
United States, and probably to a comparatively small part of 
that population. If this be so, it can scarcely be accounted 
the ‘‘most important factor" of the diminishing birth-rate 
of the United States, although it may be an important factor 
in certain parts of the country and undoubtedly is '' steadily 
increasing." ‘The fact that the lines of the white and the 
colored birth-rates so closely follow each other (‘Tables I, IT 
and Chart I) makes it clear that there is some underlying 
principle of population that determines them both. "The 
explanation advanced by Dr. Billings can hold true of 
certain localities only at present. It cannot, therefore, be the 
. fundamental cause of the diminishing birth-rate. What 
that cause is must be left for future investigators to dis- 
cover. 

The comparison of the birth-rates with the death-rates 
from nervous diseases is significant (Table III and Chart 
II). The average number of deaths from nervous diseases 
per thousand deaths from known causes in the United States 
for 1880, is 113.8: 118.6 for males, 108.6 for females. In 
only two of the twenty-one grand groups do the birth-rates 
and the deaths from nervous diseases rise or fall together; in 
nineteen they oppose each other. In ten of the nineteen 
groups the birth-rate falls below and the death-rate from 
nervous diseases rises above the average; in nine the birth- 
rate rises above the average and the death-rate from ner- 
vous diseases falls below. This is true for both sexes, 
and it happens that for both sexes the phenomena vary 
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together in thé same groups,—grand groups four and nine- 
teen. It may be observed also that in nineteen of the twenty- 
one groups the death-rate from nervous diseases is higher 
among males than among females. 


TABLE Iii. 


COMPARISON OF BIRTH-RATES AND-DEATHS FROM NERVOUS DISEASES 
BY GRAND GROUPS, 1880. 











JA ISS 496. i 
HX F ZS 9 z VARIATION ABOVE OR 
ER | és g, j| BELOW THE AVERAGE. 
] ue A o g o SE 
GRAND Bc H S a [aN ' n o 
HO ul E o om E H e Aug 
GROUPS. ua | “Hl | gee, So 9 
db |sEE|SÓB SU | ae 
d oe e Uno $ x u 4 P 
aa | Sas | "834 g GE og Fg 
so | a4 | oy a cd Sogl ond 
Le SH doc! : [SES sks 
$9» |a39|8e9| 2 |S$29| ees 
42 duialpoec x TAO | Ras 
a a | m | ei x f 
United States . | 127.5 118.6 I09.6- Te a raa a a Tes 
E oon ap ees o 127.2 II9. | —47.5 | + 8.6 | -+10.5 
A er IIO.I I2I.O II43 | —17.4 | + 2.4 | d- 5.7 
Be ur etm pe del I51.9 108.0 IOI.3 | 424.4 | —10.6 | — 7.3 
"ee es 137.7: 144.4. | 127.4 | 4-102 | -F25.8*| 418.8 
——-——— $......;.1 $893 | I31.7 | 12647 | 3872 | --13.1 | 417.8 
D 205 x2] PEO 130.2 120.3 | — 83 | 411.6 | 411. 
r PPS 115:8 129.2 119.5 | —11.7 | -+10.6 | +10.9 
S dou xe do 109.2 | 133.2 | 120.0 | —I8.3 | --14.6 | -F-ir.4 
Ogle ae. Se OOO 96.9 88.1 ).--35.4 | —21.7 | —21.5 
TOs Aë Ses ag 124.2 133.9 | 122.9 | — 3.3 | +15.3 | -F 14.3 
TE 3-094 ow 161.6 I00.8 |; 84.2 i| --34.1 | —17.8 | —24.4 
15 4o ek Js 110413 100.8 | +31.2 | —15.3 | — 7 
I3 Loewe ox I23.3 109.8 | — 3.4 | + 4.7 | + r2 
14 : . | 185.2 106.5 95.7 | +57-7 | —12.1 | —12.9 
a Seen cet yee & 126.4 124.4 II3.4 |— LI | + 5.8 | + 4.8 
16 ‘ 138.4 1IO. 948 | +10.9 | — 7.8 | —13.8 
TU «eot Eee e 139.2 99.2 93.3 | -II.7 | —I9.4 | —15.3 
|l PS I54.5 69.0 75.4 | +27.0 | —49:6 | —33.2 
10 à II5.4 IO2.2 80.3 | —12.1 | —16.4*| —28.5* 
20 . . . LAT, A 82.6 82.2 | -+13.9 | —36.0 | —26.4 
ZI 8 115.6 | 124.0 | 135.5 | —I1.9 | + 5.8 | +26.9 
Coherences with birth-rate. . . . . . . "Hp 2 AE 
Oppositions to birth-rate. . . .. a .. s s s 19 19 
- Total groups . .. . .. EE 2I | 2I 





e 
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CHAR’ II. 
COMPARISON OF BIRTH-RATES AND DEATHS FROM NERVOUS DISEASES BY GRAND GROUPS, 1880. 
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A study of the State groups (Table IV) shows that in 
fifty-six groups the birth-rate is above the average for the 
United States and the death-rate from nervous diseases is 
below the average, and in thirty groups the birth-rate falls 
below the average and the death-rate from nervous diseases 
rises above that is, in eighty-six of the one hundred eight 
groups the phenomena oppose each other.. 

The same study by States and Territories (Tables V and 
VI) shows that in thirty-nine of the forty-seven States and 
Territories the birth-rate and the deaths from nervous diseases 
are opposed; in twenty-six States and Territories the birth- 
rate is above the average for the United States and the death- 
rate from nervous diseases is below, while in thirteen States 
and Territories the birth-rate is below the average and the 
death-rate from nervous diseases is above. 

The obvious deductions from such facts are (1) that the , 
conditions that cause a high death-rate from nervous diseases 
lower the birth-rate and vice versa, and (2) that since, in 
two-thirds of the thirty-nine States and Territories in which 
the phenomena oppose each other, the birth-rate is above the 


- average and the death-rate from nervous diseases below the 
- -average, the variations above and below the average in the 


remaining one-third must be proportionally greater; in other | 
words, the conditions of life which cause such variations must 
be moreintense. If civilization, as Mr. Spencer believes; be 
the cause of the lower birth-rate, we should expect a high 
civilization where the birth-rate is low. These conclusions 
are confirmed by the statistics. The thirteen States in which 
the birth-rate is low and the death-rate from nervous diseases 
is high, are Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Ohio. These States are acknowledged to have 
reached a higher state of civilization than most of those in 
the other group. They are more thickly settled, have a 
greater degree of wealth per capita, and possess more of the 
marks of an advanced civilization. 
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TABLE IV. 


COMPARISON OF BIRTH-RATE AND DEATHS FROM NERVOUS DISEASES 
BY STATE GROUPS, 1880. 


STATE GROUPS. 





United States. . . . . . . . 
Alabama Y. .. .. .... 


California x 


= |" € č x 8 * * 9 s% @ 


. s ë 9 ë è: * ^» e 


California 2 .. .. .. .. 
Colorador......... 
Colorado 2. .. . . . ... 
Connecticut I . ..... 


Connecticut 2 


Se s Sp e 


ge sw èa BS ee 8 


District of Columbia . . 


Florida 


Georgia I | 
ead 2 
eorgia 3 
Idaho EE? 
Illinois r 
Illinois 2 
Illinois 3 
Indiana I 
Indiana 2 


Kansas 2 
Kentucky r 
Kentucky 2 


e € '@ e «© ww € è @ 
* ë a €* © 4 42 n 


> e 8 >ù» fF %S 8 4, € 


a. > è s ÖÖ k% ë * 2 $ 


* e 9 ^ «© e ù ò c 
t s » è > > è 8 4 
"9 e m č nù e òè 8 e 
e a e # €* 
sp > » * à 2 ww 63 * 
a ^» c$ ew 9^ 8 pg a 

e * c? & e ap eg * e 
. 2 a a >» ù x è % © 


Birth-rate per 1000 wo- 


ages 


men between the 
of 15 and 49. 


per 1000 deaths 
from known causes. 


Deaths from nervous dis- 
. eases 





VARIATION ABOVE 
OR BELOW THE 





AVERAGE. 
H A 
ong 
, Se 
42 | 
x SE 
t di P g 
E: EE 
A A 
2| 465.6 
--40.6 —24.2 
-28.5 —~21.0 
—I3.1 —43.7* 
-F-48.5 —T1.2 
--65.t — 8.4 
—I1.8 | . — 3.6* 
—i19.3 + 7.9 
—22.9 —234.1* 
— 5.6 —43.1* 
—45.0 38.4 
—743.2 -1-40.8 
-449-2 —39-3 
-+45.8 |  —38.7 
— 2, — 8.o* 
—14.3 -+21.5 
—24.4 + 9.0 
-F18.4 + 7.2* 
--26.9 — 3.6: 
+30.3 —~18.5 
-+-28.0 —27.0 
-+55.8 —27.8 
— 3.8 +23.2 
“+ 4.4 — 9.7. 
-— I.I — 3.3* 
-— 9.7 + 1.4 
-- 0.2 — 1.3 
— 6.3 + or 
—I1.2 4+. 2.2 
+ 8.8 —13.1 
--15.5 —20.0 
-F25.7 —25.3 
-SII — 30.2 
-1-66.2 —36.5 
~~ 3.4 + 6.5 
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TABLE IV.---Continued. 


—— 











o 9 EE 
p bo a3 . | VARIATION ABOVE 
z ER OR BELOW ‘THE 
F S e - AVERAGE. 
: f B. Vo 9 lee 1 
STATE GROUPS. got d oa Rg 
$E ERR aj we 
gee aoe) gS S y 
age 898| 2 | 36% 
eas (es) E FEE 
FQ A £5 a 
Kentucky 3 ....... | 150.6 82.9 +4-23.1 | . —30.9 
Kentucky4 ........ 144.1 II7.4 --16.6 + 3.6* 
Louisiana I . .... ..;| 41351 132.8 + 7.6 Loo 
Louisiana 2 .... .....| %152.3 | 4116.4 + 24.8 +. 2:6* 
Louisiana 3 ........ 177.5 | 108.4 -}-50.0 — 5.4 
Maine I. eem e KR 75.7 129.6 —51.8 | ,-Fr58 - 
Maine EECHER 93.2 104.6 | | —34.3 — 0.237 
Maryland I ...... ëch I21.2 122.7 — 6.3 -+ 8.9 
.Maryland2 ........ 132.8:| 149.3 + 5.3 -F33.5* 
Massachusetts 1 . . 2: . .. 81.5 II2.0 —46.0 — 1,8* 
Massachusetts 2 ...... 87.2 132.4 —40.3 -+-18.6 
Michigan I ........{ 4129.6 94.3 -H 2.1 —19.5 
Michigan2 . .. ....| IOI.2 I03.7 —25.4 -—I0.I* 
Minnesota I . .... e» e| 132.7 105.0 + 5.2 — 8.8 
-——-—Minnesota2 . , . . . . . .| 162.3 77-5 |- +34.8 —36.3 
Minnesota 3 . . .. . . 24/1 1854 | -- 69:3-,——1 57.9 | -—44.5__ . 
Mississippi I... s es 132.5 II5.9 |. + 5.0 -]- 2.1* 
Mississippi 2. . . . . . . .| 168.4| 1008 -|-40.9 —13.07 
Mississippi3......+--| 4157.8 109.5 -30.3 — 4.3 
Missour11......... I13.7 | 134-7 —13.8 | ` -+20.9 
Missouri2...... '. . e| 165.0]. 102.2 | +37.5 —11.6 
Missouri3........-. 149.6 |. II4.7 -|-22.1 + oof 
Missouri4.. .-. - . ee 135.4 | . 96.5 + 7.9 —17.3 
Montana. EE 153-4 91.2 +25.9 —22.6 
Nebraska I. ....... 180.3 65.7 +-52.8 —48.1 
. Nebraska 2......... 144.4 104.4 '-F16.9 — 9.4 
Nebraska 3. .. . . . . . . 165.3 73.9 4-37.8 —39.9 
Nevada ..... e P PR 122.2 81.2 — 5.3 —32.6* 
New Hampshirer ..... 68.0 140.5 —159.5 --26.7 
New Hampshire2 ..... 79.2 151.3 —48.3 +17.5 
New Ierger, . . . . . . . 104.3 161.2 —23.2 4-474 
New Jersey 24. 2. 100.5 158.1 —27.0 +44.3 
New Mexicor .......| 1568] 23.2 { +29.3 |  —90.6 
New Mexico2 ....... 134.9 | -33.0 + 7.4 —8o.8. 
New York1....... .| xo4.6 | 102.5 —22.9 —II.3* 
New York 2... ..... IOO.0 123.5 —27.5 -- 9.7 


New York 3 .. - . aaf 89.4] 1229|  —381 T 91 
New York 4... - . ... 90.4 | 133-3 —37.1 T 
New York5...++..., 80.3 
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TABLE IV.—Concluded. 
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HAE | 
STATE GROUPS. g5g| Heck Ss 
D'So E Bo Lé 
eee, eg) g =s 
R22 | aoe S BES 
9 9 Kë ` 
E #8513 SÉ E SAS 
D: A p e RW 
North Carolina. I. ..... 150.4 99.I -I-22.9 —14.7 
North Carolina2. . . . . . I54.2: 82.1 --26.7 —31.7 
North Carolina3. . . .-- 163.9 69.2 -]36.4 —44.6 
ONG T. 3€ E e rs 108.1 128.3 —19.4 --14.8 
Ohio 2. s Au ES ia 115.6 I41.3 —11,.9 --27.8 
ODIO 3.2 4 des pd dae oe deos III.5 136.0 —16.0 --22.2 
Oregon Y ee ees e - 170.2 77.7 -4-42.7 — 36.1 
Oregon 2 "o 138.8 107.5 -FII.3 — 6.3 
Pennsylvaniaf ...... 127.2 117.I — 0.3 -+ 3.3 
Pennsylvania 2 . ..... 108.4 | 137.4 —19.I -+23.6 
Rhode Island .......- 86.0o | 124.0 |  -—4tr.5 -I-10.2 
South Carolina1. .. ... I52.7| 108.9 -F25.2 — 49 
South Carolina 2...... 165.5 72.9. -+-38.0 —40.9 
South Carolina 3. . . . >- 167.1 88.2 -+-39.6 —~25.6 
Tennessee: .. ...... 160.7 89:9 d-33.2 —23.9 
Tennessee 2 . . . . . . . . 167.6 97.8 --40.1 —16.0 
Tennessee 3 . . . . . . .. 153.8 91.6 +-26.3 —22.2 
Tennessee A . . . . . ee > 153.7 102.5 - 26.2 O—I11.3 
Texas t. oe 4 9o» ues I47.4 | 157.1 -+19.9 -+-43.3* 
Texas 2 m 192.1 97.7 -+-64.6 —16.X 
Texas 3. 2x o ooo 190.2 64.7 -1-62.7 —49-.I 
Utah. ug Be en SS 198.9 80.8 --71.4 —33.0 
Vermont. . e 9493 88.7 122.8 — 38.8 +- 9.0 
Virginia r... apes >. 144.9 | 113.6 2.4 — 0,2 
Mireini8 2.30 er ew ET wow c9 142.8 X16.4 --15.3 +- 2.6* 
Virginja 3 40x sess...’ | 54.1 103.5 -+-26.6 —IO.3 
Washington . . . e». . .| x5&o| 83.3 -]-30.5 —30.5 
West Virginia ...... 158.3 104.3 -1-30.8 — 9.5 
West Virginia 2 . . . ... | 158.1 IO6.1 -+ 30.6 — 7.7 
Wisconsin I . ......| WLI 130.6 +13.6 -416.8% 
Wisconsin 2 . . >s s> 139.8 84.8 -+12.3 —29.0 
Wisconsin 3 49 o s 1I3.0 IO9.2 —14.5 ~~ 4.6* 
Wisconsin 4 . s»... + «| 160.4 81.7 -H32.9 —32. 
Wyoming .....-..-.- 154.7 59.1 +-27.2 —54.7 
Coherences with birtha rate. . . . . TUTTI 22 
Oppositions to birth-rate . . . . .. prm 86 


Total groups. x 3] 9o ww ACQUE uo» ev EOS Eo Re OL 108 
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A further comparison will show the relation of the birth- 
rate to the density of population, the value of manufactured 
product per capita, and the value of agricultural product 
both per capita and per acre of improved land. (Tables V 
and VI). The average density of population per square 
mile of area of settlement in 1880 was 31.96. In thirty- 
nine States and Territories the birth-rate and the density 
of population are opposed (Table VI). ‘Twenty-three of 
these have a high birth-rate and a low rate of density; 
and twenty-two of these twenty-three are States and Territo- 
ries in which the death-rate from nervous diseases is below 
the average. Sixteen of the thirty-nine States and Territo- 
riesin which the birth-rate and the density oppose each other 
have a low birth-rate and a high rate of density, and in 
thirteen of these the deaths from nervous diseases are above 
the averdge; or, stating the result in another way,—all of 
the thirteen States and Territories in which the death-rate 


from nervous diseases is high have a population of more than 


average DESS? 











TABLE V. 
“=== —-pIRTH-RATES AND-FACTORS OF ECONOMIC.CONDITION, 1880.. 
— 63 [42 | 2, | og A y 
Pa (Cae | BB | AC & T 
E 9 HO v S aS y- Poe 
Es Pos | 39 |E Ss | 8a 
m E S SE 5P B = Bo 
STATES AND |, cg. | 9 8 z 5,5 [39.1 eg, Hos 
TERRITORIES, | 089 En E ag |ovwgdi' es do 
Py d La t t E ty c H B e 
1880. Eu 8982, as | $F) wy Ze 
gee; ate) og | Sag] Sa | 2 
Kole! SoH] Z one o5 oS 
sHOc|d545e6 ED GER dz ZTA 
HAS] Sok BO |'q9&0| gq JA 
E a A PC > P 
United States. .| 127.5 | 113.8| 3r.96 | $7.77 | $44.11 | $106.50 
Alabama... . 156.7 97.1 24.50 8.92 45.05 | .10.75 
Arizona .... II4.4 7O. X 5.52 10.96 IS.I9 15.29 
Arkansas. . . .| 190.0 104.9 15.13 12.18 54.57 8.42 
California . . . IIO.7 IOS.I Ir.38 5.60 69.07 | 134.40 
Colorado . . .| 113.9 70.7 4.95 8.15 25.85 73.38 
Connecticut . . 83.2 ISLn2 | 128.52 | 10.95 28.92 | 298.21 
Dakota . . . . 171.2 80.0 | | 6.63 4-9I 41.79 17:56 
Delaware . . .| I13.2 116.9 | 74.80 8.46 ! 43.11 ' 139.60 
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TABLE V.—Continued. 
og i Ui LE 2 3 1 
E E SE my; ISB £ E 
ei agaj BS 0 on Bod 
23 |252| eB | ES | BL | 35. 
SE Sok! S9 | Bo BS | $s 
STATES AND | LA TEL e-sidggu.l d& B 
Teer RES | gue se ESSI Bo 45 
A E P 
SS oe ES n.o zh ag ua 
wd | wed 3 U Y Ke o S 
Panl agej DE | See) 28 | os 
SEA Hao] ua |838| 88 | Be 
ARO D 9t p O a E "dd “a 
£A E a >. p Ce 
Dist. ofColumbia| 103.1 179.3 2732. 70 | $ 40.73 | $ 2.90 | $ 66.90 
Florida 145.9 | I2%.0 o6 7.85 27.61 0.53 
Georgia . . .. 156.0 91.5 ees 8.17 43.46 23.63 
Idaho .. ... 183.3 86.0 2.61 7.68 | 46.47 | . 38.98 
, Illinois -| x26.8 109.6 54.96 7.81 | 66.27 | 134.79 
Indiana . . . .| I224! II29 | 55.09 8.23 | 57.97 74.82 
Iowa ... » a |a 133.0 103.0 29.29 6.85 83.78 43.73 
Kansas ....{ 156.4 87.9 | 15.81 4.86 | 52.45 | 30.97 
Kentucky . . . | 145.2 III.9 | 41.26 5.95 | 39.82 | 45.89 
Louisiana . . .| 148.5 | 105.3 | 20.70 | 15.65 | 45.62 | 25.75 
Maine..... SI.I x2x.6 | 36.26 6.30 | 33.82 | 123.02 
Maryland a ..j 122.8] 1294 | 94.82 8.63 | 30.85 | 144.24 
-Massachusetts . 82.9 I28.9 | 221.78 I1.38 |` 13.55 | 353.96 
D^ Michigan 114.7 99.8 34.66 IO.99 55.69 92.07 
Minnesota . . . | I51.7 84.6 | 17.27 6.83 | 63.36 || 97.42 
Mississippi. . .| 165.2 | 103.2 | 24.42 12.2% | 56.29 6. 
Missouri. 138.8 104.3 | 31.55 5.73 44.23 76.27 
Montana... 153.4 9I.2 4.40 7.71 51.71 46.88 
‘Nebraska 169.0 76.9 11.80 5.76 | 70.09 | 27.91 
Nevada . 122.2 81.2 5.30 8.29 | 45.86 | 35.0t 
New Hampshire 71.6 137.4 | 39.86 5.84 | 38.83 | 213.20 
New Jersey 103.3 | 160.9 | 151.73 14.14 | 26.2r | 224.89 
New Mexico. 141.6 30.0 3.71 8.00 15.87 10.75 
New York. .. 93.9 132.6 | IXI.9I 10.05 | 35.03 | 212.62 
North orn .} 154.7 86.0 | 28.81 7.98 37.04 | 14.36 
Ohio .... 112.6 132.5 78.46 8.67 49.02 | 108.91 
‘Oregon 145.0 100.6 7.12 6.02 75-73 62.55 
Pennsylvania 15.1 128.8 95.18 9.64 | 30.23 | 173.91 
‘Rhode Island "` 86.0 138.1 | 254.87 12.30 13.27 | 376.68 
South Carolina. 162.6 84.8 | 33.00 9.95 41.29 16.81 
‘Tennessee . . .| 158.7 95.3 | 36.94 7.31 | 40.25 24.03 
Texas i 187.4 IOI.9 12.74 5.15 40.96 13.02 
Utah erg A 198.9 8o. 8.80 8.02 23.18 30.04 
Vermont 88.7 122.8 36.28 6.7? 66.46 94.36 
Virginia . > 147.3 109.4. 37.70 5.37 30.23 34.23 
Washington "ae 158.0 83.3 3.60 8.70 56.08 43.27 
West Virginia . 158.2 105.2 25.10 SI 31.23 36.97 
Wisconsin . . . 131.4 99.5 29.66 7.96 55.45 97.50 
Wyoming . 154.7 59.I 3.25 4.48 17.91 43.22 
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r ` TABLE VI. A 
COMPARISON OF BIRTH-RATES AND FACTORS OF ECONOMIC 
CONDITION, 1880. d 








VARIATION ABOVE OR-BELOW THE AVERAGE, 








ee — 


d ES. An : 
, STATES Sg SS BY E d 
AND H S Es Kaz è d 
TERRITORIES, ' E cU Oo; | wos | B,5 
$80. = es H Gay | Zeg leng 
S ER 2 983 | of? | fs, 
a 53 S gee vis | 359 
S ES 5 | SS& | 328 uv 
FA a D P P P 
Alabama ....... --29.2 —16.7 —7.46 | +$1.15* | --fo.94* | —$95.75 
Arizona . ......]| “IRE —43.7* —26.44* -+3.19 | —28.92* | —9r.21* 
Arkansas. .. .. . .| +625 —8:9 — 16.83 +4.41* |. +10.46* .o8 
‘California ...... —16.8 —5.7* | -—20.58* |  —2.17* | 424.96 | +27.90 
Colorado ....... —13.6 —43.1^ | -—27.01* 0.38 | —18.26*]| —33.12* 
Connecticut oo ol 744.3 337.4 --96.56 $3.38 | —15.19% | --191.71 
Dakota..... 0. | 443.7 —33.8 —25.33 —2. —2.32 | = 
Delaware. . . .. ae | —HM3 Lat | -442.84 -+0.69 —1.00* | -33.10 . 
District of Columbia . | —24.4 $65.5  |-2700.74 Lage | —41.21*| —39.60f* 
Florida. ...... 2] +18.4 +7,2* | —23.90 +-0,08* | —16.50 | 85.97 
Georgia’, oe e| +28.5 —22.3 —— 5,81 +0,40% | —0.65 | —82.87 
KT TEE do +55.8 —27 —29.35 —0.09 --2.36* | — 67.52 
iMinols....... , -7 —4.2* -23.00 -+0.04 | +22.16 4-28.29 
Indiana. . . ... g bech? —0.9* 423.13 -+0,46 | -ig86 | —31.68* M 
JOWA cus ut cw OS ue ca 45.5 —10.8 -—2.67 |, —9.92 +39.67* | —62.77 
Kansas........ +28.9 —25.9 —16.15 —32.91 -8.34* | —75.53 
Kentucky ...... +17.7 —1.9 -F9.30* |  —1.82 —85.29 I 
Louisiana e +-21.0 ' —8.5 -—Il. 4-7.88* +1.51% | -—80.75 
Maine ....... —46.4 +7.8 4.30 —1.47* | —10.29* | +16.52 
Maryland ...... —4.7 -F15.6 --62.56 +0.86 | —13.26* 47.71 
/— —-Mnssachusetts -,. .....| —44.6 +35.1 --189.82 +3.61 | —30.56* | --247.46 
Michigan. ...... —12.8-|-—314:0*-| —-H2.70-| --b322.| dir58 |. liegt 
Minnesota .-. . . .-.| +24.2 —29.2 14.69 -0.94 | -19.25% | “9.08 7 <a oe 
Mississippi :.. . . . .| +377 —10.6 —7.54 44.44* |. --12.18* |. —99.86 . 
Missouri . . . . . .. -++11.3 —9.5 —O.41I -—2.04 0.12% | —39.23 ‘ 
Montana....... -+25,9 —22.6 —27.56 -0,00 +7.60% | —59.62 
Nebraska. ...... -+41.5 —36.9 —20.16 -—2,01 | -+-25.98%] —78. 
Nevada. ....... —5.3 —32.6* -26.66% |  --o.52 4-12.75 | —71.0*: 
New Hampshire. . .| —55.9 423.6 47. —1.93*|  —5.28* | -- 106.70 
New Jersey ..... —24.2 47.1 "F119.77 -+6.37 | —17.90* | -t-118.39 
New Mexico 0] 14e —B83. —28.25 4-0,23* | —28.24 —95.75 
New York ....,. .| —33.6 +18.8, --79.95 -1-2.2 —9,08* | +-106.12 
"North Carolina. . . .| +27.2 -—27.8 —3.15 --o,21*| -—7.07 | —92.14 
OmO 4:3 ae —14.9 +18.7 +46.50 | 0.90 44.91 $2.41 
Oregon. e .. +17.5 —132 1 24. —1.75 | -r31.62*| —43.95. 
Pennsylvania . .. .| —124 -HF15.0 -463.22 -41.87 | —13.88*| -467-41 
Rhode Island... . .| —41.5. | -+24.3 | 4222.9I +453 —30.84* | --270.18. 
South Carolina. . . .| +35.1 —29.0 | +1.04* --2.18* | —2.82 | —89.69 X 
Tennessee .. . . .. $31.2 —18.5 -F4.98* | —0.46 —386 | —8247. 
Texas... . .. .. .| +599 [| —1t.9 19.22 —2.62 —3.15 | —93.48 
RGA e 53 EE +71.4 —33.0 —23.16 4-0.25* | —20.93 | — 70.46 
Mu aan — s —38.8 9.0 T442. -—1.05* ] -22.35 —12.14* 
Mgina ....... +19.8 —4.4 45.74 —2.40 |! —13 —72.27 
Washington ..... 435.5 —30.5 —28.36 -o.93* | 11.97") —63.23 
West Virginia +30.7 —8.6 —6.86 | —2. —12.88 | — 69.53 
Wisconsin : 4-3-9 —14.3 -—2.30 -Fo.19* | 4-11.34 -—9.00 
Wyoming ...... --27.2 —54.7 28.71 —3.29 | —26.20 | —63.28 ~ 
Coherences with birth-rate. . , 8 8 16 27 7 
Oppositions to birth-rate. . . , 39 29 ai 20 ao 
Total States and Territories ` , 47 | 47 | 47 | 4? 47 
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‘In Table VI. the birth-rate is compared also with the value 
of agricultural products per acre of improved land. ‘The 
‘statistics for agricultural products thus given indicate the 
intensity of cultivation as well as the fertility of the land 
that is cultivated, rather than the general character of the 
industry of the State. In thirty-one States and Territories 
the value of the agricultural products per acre of improved 
land is opposed to the birth-rate, and in twenty-five of these 
the opposition coincides with that for the density of popula- 
tion and the birth-rate; in twenty-four it coincides with the . 
opposition for nervous diseases and the birth-rate, and in 
twenty-one the opposition for all three coincides; that is, the 
density, the death-rate from nervous diseases, and the value 
of agricultural products per acre of improved land oppose the 
birth-rate in twenty-one States and Territories.* 

‘The statistics for the value of the agricultural products per 
capita, though they: are computed on the basis of the total 
population, aud are therefore of less scientific value than if 
‘computed on the basis of the purely agricultural population, 
indicate to a .certain extent the general industrial character . 
. of the States and Territories. When compared with similar 
Statistics for the value of manufactured products per capita, 
(Tables V. and VI.), they show plainly in which States and 
Territories agriculture is the chief industry, and in which 
manufactures prevail. The birth-rate follows the value of 
the agricultural products per capita in twenty-seven States 
and Territories (Table VI.), partially carrying out the gen- 
‘eral ‘induction that agricultural conditions favor the birth- 
rate. Of these twenty-seven States and Territories, ten.of 
the thirteen in which both the birth-rates and the agricultu- 
ral values are low are States in which the value of manufac- 
tures per capita is high, and three (California, Illinois, and. 
Ohio), which have a birth-rate below the average and 


* Note that Illinois, Indiana and Michigan correspond in density, value of agri- 
cultural product, and the birth-rate, and that Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia 
correspond in deaths from nervous diseases, value of agricultura! product, and the 
birth-rate. 
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agricultural values above, have also a high value of manu- ` 


factured products per capita. 
In Tables V. and VI. a comparison is made between the 
birth-rate and thé net value of manufactured products per 


‘capita. Like the statistics for the value of the agricultural 


products per capita, these are based upon the total popula- 
tion, and not upon that part of it engaged in manufacturing. 
They indicate, however, which are the distinctly manufactur- 
ing States; namely, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illi- 


nois, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New ` 


Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 
These States have.a value of manufactured products per cap- 
ita above the average value per capita in the United States. 
In forty States and Territories the birth-rate and the value of 
the manufactured products per capita are opposed, twenty- 
seven having a high birth-rate and a low value of manufac- 
tured products. ‘Twelve of these have also a low density of 
population, a low death-rate from nervous diseases, and alow 
value of agricultural products per acre of improved land. 


"0M reem ` o A w eier 


and a high value of agricultural products per acre of improved 
land. In other words, twenty-one of the forty-seven States and 
‘Territories cohere in density, deaths from nervous diseases, 
agricultural values per acre of improved land, and the value 


of manufactured products per capita, and have a birth-rate 
opposed to all of these factors. If the factor showing the 


intensity of agricultural cultivation be omitted, the results 
are eveti tnore noticeable. In thirty-seven States and Terri- 
tories the value of the manufactured products per capita 
coheres with the death-rate from nervous diseases and op- 
poses the birth-rate, and in four States the three cohere; thus 
in forty-one of the forty-seven States and Territories the 
value of the manufactured products per capita and the deaths 
from nervous diseases cohere. 


ao 
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In thirty*five States and Territories the value of the manu- 

factured products per capita coheres with the density per 

square mile of area of settlement and is opposed to the birth- 

. rate, and in three States the three cohere, making thirty- 

eight States and Territories in which the value of the manu- 

factured products per capita and the density of population 
cohere. | ; 

In thirty-three States and Territories the value of the man- 
ufactured products per capita coheres with both the density 
of' population and the deaths from nervous diseases and. 
opposes the birth-rate, while in two States the four cohere. 
Thus in thirty-five of the forty-seven States and Territories 
in the United States, the conditions of density, manufactured 
wealth, and deaths from nervous diseases are similar, and in 
thirty-three of these States and Territories they directly 
oppose the birth-rate. 

The only conclusion to be drawn from such facts is that 
the conditions of advancing civilization are actually lowering 
the birth-rate, and that the conditions of a simpler agricultu- 
ral life favor a high birth-rate. . 

Through the courtesy of Mr. George K. Holmes of the- 
Department of Farms, Homes, and Mortgages of the United: 
States Census Bureau, the figures of the eleventh census have 
been obtained in advance for the mortgage indebtedness and 
the values of agricultural products per acre of improved. 
land. As the figures of the birth-rate per thousand women 
of child-bearing age are not yet available, these statistics are 
compared with the figures of the birth-rate per thousand 
of population, which were given by Dr. Billings in his arti- 
cle on ‘The Diminishing Birth-rate in the United States. *’* 
The statistics of density of populationf per square mile, the 
area of settlement, and the value of manufactured pro- 
ductsf are already published so that, with the exception of 


* The Forum, June, 1893. 
t “Compendium of the Eleventh Census Report," Part I. 
1 “Extra Census Bulletin," No. 67. 
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the death-rate from nervous diseases, approximately the 
same comparisons that were made for 1880 can be made for 


1890. 


The States of North Dakota and South Dakota will 


be omitted in this study, as their birth-rates are not given. 


BIE RTH-RATES AND FACTORS OF ECONOMIC CONDITION, 1890. 


STATES AND 
TERRITORIES, 
1890. 


United States 

Alabama. . . . . 
Arizona... .. 
Arkansas .... 


California . . .. 


Colorado : 
Connecticut . . . 
Delaware .. 

Dist. of Columbia . 


=. 8S e a Ge 


Illinois ` 
Indiana ..... 
Jowa uox cs 
Kansas . .... 
Kentucky . .. 
Louisiana . ; 
Maine . . . . .. 
Maryland . . ." 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota . 
Mississippi. ; 
Missouri. . . .. 
Montana. .... 


Nebraska .... 


Nevada 
New Hampshire . 
New Jersey. 

New Mexico . 
New York . 


= 5$ js » as 








Value of manufactured 
products per capita. 


TABLE VII. 
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26.68] 32.16; 21.31| $6.88 
30.39 | 29.38] 29.36] $8.60 
24.94 2.42 0.53 | IO.05 
33.78 | 21.27] 23.27] 9.70 
19.41 12.51 7954. ZE 
25.09 6.02 3.98] 7.20 
21.26] 154.03 | 154.03} 12.99 
24.89 | 85.97! 85.97| 8.50 
23.07 | 3544-50 | 3839.87 | 37-69 
28.30| — 9.53 7:22 | 10.55 
730.3117 731:15]| —31.15-|-— 8.70- 
27.14 2.16 T.O0| 6.35 
27.63 68.33 | 68.33; 7.20 
25.29 | 61.05 61.05 | 6.27 
26.15; 34.46; 34.46| 6.27 
28.16 17.63 17.47 | 4.26 
29.45 | 46.47 | 46.47] 5.58 
29.57 24.63 24.63 | 14.40 
17.99 25.69 | 22.11| 7.24 
25.87 | 105.72] 105.72] 7.75 
21.51 | 278.48; 278.48} 16.94 
24.80 | 36.46 36.46 | 8.48 
29.94 | 23.14; 16.44] 6.40" 
30.10 27.83 27.83 | 10.71 
28.72; 38.98; 38.98] 5.55 
22.81 2.82 0.91} 6.85 
29.22 16.79 13.78 | 4.38 
16.35 3.83 0.42| 3.74 
19.37 42.65 41.90| 7.97 
25.16 | 193.82] 193.82] 14.5% 
4.08 3.37 r25| 6.78 
23.28 | 128.76 | 125.95| 9.86 





Real estate mortgage debt 
in force per capita. 
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TABLE VII.—Contisnued. 
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North Carolina. .| 29.9%} 33.30] 33.30; $6.40 | $ 24.96 | $ 13.00 
Ohio 4:9. 24,08; 90.10} 3go.Jo| 7.27 | 174.74} 71.00 
Oregon ..... 22.49 Gool, 3.32] 54I | 132.05] 73.00 
. Pennsylvania . .| 25.69| 116.88] 116.88! 9.18 | 253.24] 117.00 
Rhode Island . .| 22.38| 318.44| 318.44| 15.37 | 412.44 | 106.00 
South Carolina. .| 31.07|  38.16| 38.16] 9.77 27.74 | 12.00 
Tennessee . . . .| 30.60| 42.34| 42.34| 5.90 40.94| 23.Co 
exXaS . 009 € c5 21.27 14.82 8.52| 5.38 31.51 | 42.00 
Utah: 2i. 31.20 7.71 2.53. 8.92 42.86 | 39.00 
Vermont... .. 18.51 36.39 36.39 | 7.67 | 115.341 84.00 
Virginia . . .. .| 27.12} 41.27| 41.27} 4.63 53.56 | 17.00 
Washington . . .| 23.54 9.46| .5.22| 7.52 | II9.55| 126.00 
West Virginia . .| 30.41 30.95 30.95 | 4.49 50.74| 26.00 
"Wisconsin . . . .| 27.01 32.98 30.98| 7.25 | 147.34 | 72.00 


Wyoming . . . .| 21.78 2.66 0.62) 4.70 39.00; $2.00 


A comparison of the birth-rate and the density of population 
per square mile of area of settlement for 1890 (Tables VII. 
and VIII.) shows seventeen States and Territories in which 
the phenomena cohere, and twenty-nine in which they oppose 
each other; whereas in 1880 they were opposed in thirty- 
nine of the forty-seven States and Territories. This increase 


of coherences may be partly accounted for by the fact that | - 


the statistics of the birth-rate are computed:on the basis of 
the total population, instead of on the basis of the women 
between the ages of fifteen and forty-nine, as in 1880. In 
four States and Territories (Montana, Oregon, Washington, 
and Wyoming) in which the phenomena cohere, the birth- 
rate is below the average for the United States, whereas in 
1880, when the birth-rate was given per thousand women 
between fifteen and forty-nine years of age, it was above the 
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TABLE VIII. 
COMPARISON OF BIRTH-RATES AND FACTORS OF ECONOMIC 
CONDITION, 1890. 


a 








VARIATION ABOVE OR BELOW THE AVERAGE, 





STATES 















































i t * [P toy Lo 3 D: " 
SÉ Soa Sg isda. | 825 i 
AND TERRITORIES, 2 "UE H 27 Ee SE E d 
1890, ge Bog | Reg e oS Zei ga 
E d | Pog | Bog | Soke | Ra S 
Bai pe! HI eg OR ke É ka o uU HÄ "e ke 
SECHER 
5 a A P P Fi 
Alabama .. ..... $3.72 -2,78 +8.05* | +$1.72* | -$105.20 | —$70.00 
Arizona ....... —1.74 | -—-29.74*| —20.78*| +3.17 | —133.74* |. —57.00* 
Arkansas... . ... -F7.10 —]16 —0,0 +2.82* | —129.54 — 83.00 
California ..... —7.27 —19.65* | —13 -+0.20 427.01 | +104.00 
Colorado .. n... —1.59 —26.14* | —17.33*| +0.32 —46.52* | 4110.00 
Connecticut .....| —5.42 | +121.87 | +132.72 -F6.11 | -F183.15 -F11.CO 
Delaware. .. . . .. —1.79 --53.81 . +1,62 -F73.36 0.00 
District of Columbia .| -—3.61 |4-3512.34 ]|-4-3818.56 | +30.81 -F21.09 | +130.00 
Floida........ -+1.62 22.63 —14.09 +3.67* | —103.07 —56.00 
" Georgia.. s +3.63 -—1.01 9.84% | +1.82* | —112.12 ~~ $81.00 
d Idaho, e xo ys 4-0.46 —130.00 —20.31 —0.53 | --I3 ~—~58.00 
SE PD to 95 4F36.17* +47 zu +87 M ape 
ea Oum. Mi m —0. — Rs 
Jowa . vov —0.53 ++-2.30 EE 15 —o.61* E 2 -+8.00 
Kansas, ....... -+1.48 | —14.53 3.84 | —2.62 | —7249 | -7400* 
SC ENEE +2.77 -FI4.31* +25.16% —1.30 —81.45 —L e 
Ouisiana ... . . >» +2. —7.53 32 +52 à tI, 
Maine , . os. 2 mu Ms %4 47* REA EACH BA ——47.00* 
Maryland ...... —0.81 | -73.56 | +8441 | +0.87 | +25.22 | -—34.00* 
Massachusetts . . . .| ——5.71 | +246.32 | -F257.17 | +10.06 | +247.06 -H-48.00 
Michigan... . ...| —1.88 “4.30 --15.15 +1.60 —16.91* | —-24,00 
- Minnesota ...... +3.26 —9.02 —4 — 0.48 —2.12 --56.00* 
Mississippi... . . .| +342 -—4.33 -46.52% | +3.83* | —135.12 —B1.00 
L——c—-Missourl.. ....... . .| c F2.04— 4-6.82* | .17,67*t1.-—1.33. | —28.74 —16.00 
Montana .. .. ... —3.87 | —29.34*| —20.40* | —0.03# | —107.96* | —-30.00* 
-- -- Nebraska 42.54 | —15.37 | — 7.53. | —2.50 | —6177 | 30.00* 
Nevada... ..... — 10.33 —28.33* | —20,89* | —3.14* | —125.48* |  —48.00* 
New Hampshire . . —~8,31 -4-10.49 --26.49 -+1.09 -F78.16 —46.00* 
New Jersey ..... —1.52 | £167.06 | 4172.51 -+7.63 +94 -465,00 
New Mexico ..... -+7.40 —28.79 —20,06 | —o.10 | ~-139.76 —53.00 
New York ...... —3.40 60 | -rIr04.64 +2.98 | +135.74 | +172.00 
North Carolina. .°. .| +23.23 ZEIT +x1.99* | —0.48 | | —124. —83.00 
rey MERE —2.50 | -b57.94 | 468.79 | +039 | +2511 | --25.00* 
Ofteszoln s.24. 33 —4.19 | —25.37* | —17.99*| —1.47* | 17.58 23.00% 
Pennsylvania . . ..{ —0.99 | +84.72 | +095.57 | +2.30 | -}103.6% -21.00 
Rhode Island, .... —4.30 | -4286.28 | +297.13 | +8.49 | 262.81 -{-10.00 
South Carolina . . +4.39 +6,00% | +16.85* pet A —121.89 —84.00 
Tennessee ...... +3.92 +10,18* | +21.03* | —0.9 —~ 108.69 —73.00 
CXuSé 4 2 4 v dos -+4.59 | -—17.34 | —12.79 | —I-50 |-—118.12 | -——54.00 
Utah 3: 4 ots vocet -+4.52 | -—24.48 | —18.78 | -2.04* |—106.77 | -57.00 
Vermont ....... —8.17 -F4.23 -F15.08 +0.79 = 34.29 —12.00* 
Virginia ... .... -+0.44 --g.11* | 419.96% | ——2.25 -96 z -79.00 
Washington ..... —3.14 | —22.70%| —16.09* | -+0.63 | —30.08¥ |  -F30.00 
West Virginia -t 3-73 —1.21 |% +9.64* | —2.39 | 98.89 | —70.00 
Wisconsin ...... -+0.33 0.82) +9.67% | -4+0.37¥ | -~2.29 | —24.00 
Wyoming ...... —4.90 | —29.50* | —20,69*| —2.18* |--110.635 | —14.00* 
Coherences with birth-rate . . . 17 2I 16 12 16 
j Oppositionc to b/rth-rate . . ,. 29 25 30 34 29 
Total States and Territories .. 46 46 46 46 45 





In one State (Delaware) the mortgage debt per capita is the same as for the 
/ 








United States. 
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average; in Illinois the change is the other way. ‘The 
excess of men in the population of Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming tends to make the birth-rate per thous- 
and of population proportionally much lower than that per 
thousand of women between the ages of fifteen and forty- 
nine.* It may therefore be assumed that, if the birth-rates 
were calculated on the same basis as were those of 1880, 
these States and Territories would have higher rates than 
the average for the United States, and would show opposi- 
tion instead of coherence in the phenomena of birth-rate and 
density. In three of the States in which the phenomena 
cohere, (Missouri, North Carolina, and Wisconsin), the 
density has increased so that it 1s above the average instead 
of below, asin 1880. ‘The figures of the birth-rate are also 
slightly above the average. It is impossible to judge whether 
or not they would fall below the average, if they were com- 
puted on the basis of the number of women between the 
ages of fifteen and forty-nine. One State only (Maine) 
remains to be accounted for. During the last ten years 
Maine has added eight thousand square miles to its area of 
settlement,t and yet its total population has increased only 
12,150,{ or about 1.5 persons have been added for each ad- 
ditional square mile of area of settlement. This fact indi- 
cates that the population in other parts of the State must 
have decreased, as all land with less than two inhabitants 
per square mile is counted as unsettled area. These facts 
make plain the cause of the great decrease in density per 
square mile of area of settlement in Maine, which brings it 
below the average for the United States. "The birth-rate re- 
mains below the average, as in 1880. With the exception 
of Montana, Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming, there are 
only thirteen States and 'l'erritories in which the phenomena 
of density and birth-rate cobere, and in eight of these the 


"In Montana there are 43,605 more men than women; in Oregon 49,913; in 


Washington 85,734; in Wyoming 17,981. 
t “Compendium of the Eleventh Census Report,” I. p. xlvii. 
į “Compendium of the Eleventh Census Report," p. 4, Table I. b. 


^ 
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phenomena cohered in 1880. The remaining five have 
already been discussed. The conclusion is that in at least 
twenty-five of the States and ‘Territories the density and the 
birth-rate per thousand women between the ages of fifteen 
and forty-nine are opposed. 

The comparison of farm values per acre of improved land 
with the birth-rates for 1890 shows apparently an exact coin- 
cidence with the results of the similar comparison for 1880. 
In sixteen States and Territories the phenomena cohere; 
they oppose each other in thirty (Tables VIII and VI). 
In fourteen of the forty-six States and Territories, however, 
the phenomena have changed their relative positions, but in 
such a way as to make the total result the same: in seven 
States and "Territories (New Mexico, North Carolina, Califor- 
nia, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Washington), 
the phenomena cohered in 1880 and are opposed in 1890; in 
seven States and Territories (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, and Wyoming), they were opposed 
in 1880, and cohere in 1890. In six of these States and Ter- 
ritories (Illinois, Iowa, Montana, Oregon, Washington, and 
Wyoming), the variation results from the change in the 


~~ birth-ráte which has-already- been -explained. in comparing _ 


the statistics of birth-rate and density for 1880 and 1890. 
The variation in the remaining eight States and Territories is 
caused by the change in farm values: in four States and Terri- 
tories (Indiana, Nevada, New Mexico, and North Carolina), 
the farm values per acre of improved land were above the 
average for the United States in 1880, and are below it in 
1890; and in four States (California, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont), the opposite change has taken place. If 
the four States (Montana, Oregon, Washington, and Wyom- 
ing) whose birth-rates, if computed on the same basis as 
those of 1880, would probably have had a different relation to 
the average rate for the United States, be considered to vary 
in relation to farm values as they did in 1880, it will be seen ` 
that thirty-six of the forty-six States and Territories show the 
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same relations of the phenomena of birth-rate and farm 
values in 1890 that they did in 1880. This coincidence is 
but another proof that there is some dependence of the one 
upon the other. 

A comparison of the birth-rate with the values of manu- 
factured products per capita in 1890 (Table VIII.) shows 
twelve States and Territories in which the phenomena cohere 
and thirty-four in which they oppose each other. If the 
four States (Montana, Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming), 
whose birth-rate is estimated as above the average for 
the United States when computed on the basis of the 
number of women between the ages of fifteen and forty-nine, 
be so counted, the phenomena of the birth-rate and the val- 
ues of manufactured products per capita will oppose each 
other in thirty-eight of the forty-six States and "Territories. 
The coherences and the oppositions for 1890 are almost iden- 
tical with those of 1880; in five States only (Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Maine, and the District of Columbia) is there a differ- 
ence, if Montana, Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming be 
omitted. In Illinois and Iowa, the relative position of the 
birth-rate has changed; in Indiana and the District of Colum- 
bia, the value of manufactures per capita has in 1890 risen 
above the average for the United States; in Maine it has fallen 
below the average; therefore, in forty-one of the forty-six 
States and Territories the relative conditions of manufactures 
and the birth-rate are the same in 1890 as they were in 1880. 

If the average rates for the United States in 1880 and in 
1890 be compared, the results obtained from the preceding 
detailed comparisons are confirmed. The birth-rate has 
diminished from 30.95 per thousand of population to 26.68.* 
The value of agricultural products per acre of improved land 
has also decreased: in 1880 it was $7.77; in 1890, $6.88. 
The density per square mile of area of settlement bas in- 
creased from 31.96 to 32.16, and the density per square mile 


* Billings, ‘The Diminishing Birth-rate in the United States,” =-The Forum, 
June, 1893. 
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of total land surface, from 17.29 to 21.31. And, finally, the. 


value of manufactured products has risen from $106.50 per 
capita to $149.63. 

In his study of the conditions of mortgage indebtedness 
in the United States, Mr. Holmes has shown that the mort- 
gage debt, in general, increases with expanding prosperity. 
We should therefore expect it to show coherence with the 
density, the value of manufactured products, and to some 
extent with the values of agricultural products per acre of 
improved land, and opposition to the birth-rate. A compari- 
son of the statistics proves the truth of this assumption. The 
phenomena of the birth-rate and the mortgage debt cohere 
in sixteen States and Territories (Table VIII), and are 
opposed in twenty-nine. Of the sixteen in which the 
phenomena cohere, three of the four mentioned above (Mon- 
tana, Oregon, and Wyoming) must be put among those in 
which the phenomena oppose each other, thus making thirty- 
six in this class. ‘The mortgage indebtedness is above the 
average for the United States in fifteen States (California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, the District of Columbia, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 


- - Rhode Island, Washington, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, 


and Nebraska). Nine of these have a value of manufactured 
products per capita above the average for the United States. 
The others are principally western farming States (Colorado, 
` Iowa, Washington, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska).. 

In order that the relative rise or fall of the various factors 
chosen for comparison may be more clearly seen, the percent- 
ages of variation for 1880 have been calculated for the five 


great divisions given in the census reports:—the North 


Atlantic, the South Atlantic, the North Central, the South 
Central, and the Western divisions. The results are shown in 
Table IX. and Chart III. In every division the death-rate 
from nervous diseases coheres with the value of the manufac- 
tured products per capita, and both oppose the birth-rate. The 


-— 


North Atlantic division, which has by far the greatest amount ` 


- 
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of manufacturing, has much the highest death-rate from 
nervous diseases and the lowest birth-rate. This division 
has also the greatest density and the highest intensity of 
agricultural cultivation, as represented by the value of agti- 
cultural products per acre of improved land. ‘That it is not 
mainly an agricultural region is shown by the low rate 'of 
agricultural values per capita. 
TABLE IX. 


BIRTH-RATES AND FACTORS OF ECONOMIC CONDITION BY GRAND 
DIVISIONS, 1880. 











ge [EGIT |I. 
pe jisa | BE | ge | éd | dd 
Ki v oh E di = KS FTA 9a 
ga jas. | $2 | deg | 28 | 88 
"ua BR ET SE ch za 
GRAND DIVISIONS. 999 |& 2 e iie = 2. E D 
Qa CZ 
PEE SH. e EE E E: 
Bee Pang BP Sg E SÉ 
$a noun = e wea. v o 
Su. | 4282 2 alg ap 3g 
OO oud CO 99 uo wu a0 
fà a a > E P. 
North Atlantic. .... 97.31 133.54 98.30 $9.50 $30.38 |$219.63 
South Atlantic . . . .. 147.95 99.81 30.6 T-41 35.29 52 
North Central , Ze 128.67 107.15 33-71 [35 58.19 9.18 
South Central . .... 163.08 102.32 22.13 .00 44.67 Fa 
Western ........ 128.48 85.20 6.90 6.09 53.64 | 88. 


o'i 


The United States . . . 127.50 113.79 31.96 9.97 44.1r | 106.50 


VARIATIONS ABOVE OR BELOW THE AVERAGE. 





North Atlantic. . . . .| —30.19 +19. 75 +-66.24 T1.73 —13.73 | £113.12 


South Atlantic ..... +20.48 | —13.98 | =~ zi -30 —0.36 | — 8.82 | — 67.92 
North Central ...../) + BI — 6.64 -F i. Wes —0.39 | -414.08 |- 17.32 
South Central .. ...| +355 —11.47 +0.23 | + 0.56 | — 85.72 


Western e o a © w ee t9 + 0.98 —28. 59 dm o —1.68 + 9-53 SE 17.64 





PERCENTAGES OF VARIATION ABOVE OR BELOW THE AVERAGR. 





North Atlantic. .... —23.68 | +137.36 | +207.57 | +22.27 | -—31.13 | -+r106.22 

South Atlantic KS R16.00 | -—12.29 | — 4.07 | — 4.63 | —20.00 | — 63.83 

North Central.....| + 092| — 5.83} + 5.48] — $02 -F31.92 | ~- 16.26 

coun Central .....| $27.91 | —30.08 | — 30.76 | + 296 | + 1.27 le 80.49 
estern . .. v. vs 


+ 0.77 | —2533 | ~~ 78.41 | —21.62 -ra1.61 |- 16.56 





With one exception only (the North Central division) 
the density per square mile of area of settlement coheres 


with the death-rate from nervous diseases and the values of 


the manufactured products, and opposes the birth-rate; and 
with one exception (the South Central division, which 
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CHART III 
COMPARISON OF BIRTH-RATEKS AND FACTORS OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS BY GRAND DIVISIONS, 1880. 
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represents a large population of indolent colored people), the 
values of agricultural products per acre of improved land 
cohere with the death-rates from nervous diseases and the 
values of manufactured products and oppose the birth-rate. 
On the other hand, the agricultural values per capita, with 
the exception of the South Atlantic division, cohere with 
the birth-rates and oppose the death-rates from nervous 
diseases and the values of manufactured products per capita. 

In order still further to verify the conclusion that the 
birth-rate and the death-rate from nervous diseases are 
usually opposed, comparisons have been made from other 
available statistics. A study of the State of Massachusetts 
by counties shows that in 1885, in ten counties, the birth- 
rate per thousand women between the ages of fourteen and 
forty-nine opposed the death-rate from nervous diseases 
(Table X.). This is practically the same result as that 
obtained from the United States census figures. 

. A comparison of the birth-rate with the density of popula- 
tion per square mile gives a result very different from that of 
the United States census statistics. In eight of the fourteen 
counties, the birth-rate and the density cohere, in only six 
do they oppose each other; and in nine of the fourteen 
counties the density and the deaths from nervous diseases are 
opposed. Another unexpected result is found in Table XI. 
The birth-rate in the cities of Massachusetts since 1870 has 
been higher than in the rest of the State. ‘These facts, which 
seem to be contrary to the results obtained for the United 
States as a whole, probably may be accounted for (1) by 
the peculiar race conditions in Massachusetts; and (2) be- 
cause in the cities there is a large proportion of population 
between the ages of fourteen and forty-nine. 

'The rural population in Massachusetts consists of the old 
New England stock which is slowly dying out; the cities 
have a large Irish and French Canadian population, which 
is very prolific and, as statistics prove, less subject to 
nervous diseases than the native population, These peculiar 
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conditions in Massachusetts are anomalous and deserve to be 
the subject of a separate investigation. The larger propor- ` 
tion of population between the ages of fourteen and forty- 
nine, which probably is the cause of the higher marriage- 
rate in the cities (Table XI.), must be an important factor in, 
increasing the birth-rate. ` ' 


TABLE SX. 
BIRTH-RATES IN MASSACHUSETTS WITH COMPARISONS, 1885. 


























a Epgn VARIATIONS ABOVE OR BE- 
So Jeau LOW THE AVERAGE. 
GE WEEK 3 
[ern . om" Wei 5 Zo = z Gë 
COUNTIES, 1885. 229 ue g^ ET 8 sao b o. 
ess Bien 28 | $ |3884] 8 
Sei ^d i" 9 ord EU 
s E à H DA S Q^ SG CR v a 
Massachusetts . . . .| 83.25 12288 | 23357 ]..... uar vr 
‘Barnstable: . . . .. 64.25 166.37 71.57, | —19.00 | -H43.49 | —162.00* 
Berkshire... . . .. 91.85 128.21 77.07 +8.60 -F5.33* | —156.50 
Bristol 12. emis 88.17 147.91 270.01 +4.92 | -F25.03* | -436.44 
Dukes and Nantucket! 52.42 221.70 44.64 —30.83 | +98.82 | —188.93* 
SSX; e 9o 0$ 9 on 75.78 137.74 $02.34 —]7.47 14,86 | 4-268.77 
Franklin . 75-74 119.40 | | 53.65 —7.51 —3.48* | EE 
Hampden ...... 97-75 121.10 183.88 4-14.50 —1.78 | —49.69 
Hampshire, . . . .. 67.04 164.63 81.19 —r16.21 +41.75 | —152.39® 
Middlesex ...... 79.83 123.84 416.45 —3.42 -4182.88 
Norfolk... .. 76.63 132.80 190.92 —6.62 -Fo.92 | —42.65* 
Plymouth... 67.09 134.77 117.02 —16.16 Tir -—I16.55* 
Suffolk ; 89.74 89.30 | 8873.10 +6.49 | —33.58 |+8639.53* 
Worcester . . .. 7.01 140.64 152.91 +3-76 | -r17.76* : 
—Coherences with birth-rate .. ............. REENEN 8 
Oppositions to birth-rate .......-: E Ste: ta, wae ee ee oe Y 6 
Total counties... e, .. I4 14 
TABLE XI. * 
BIRTH-RATES AND MARRIAGE-RATES IN MASSACHUSETTS, 1890. 
BIRTH-RATES PER To MARRIAGE 
OF POPULATION. RATES. 
CENSUS YEARS. JE : Rest of "T. Rest of 
| 28 Cities. State. 28 Cities, State. 
E ees 28.9 23.5 11.8 BA 
EE NN D 29.4 , 23.0 9.2 7.X 
I880. e wa 27.6 20.9 9-5 7.6 
1885. . . . f 27.8 21.3 9.6 7-5 
I800. a) Loy wae 28.4 21.7 IO.2 7.8 
Average for 5 years 28.4 22.0 10.0 7.7 








$2 from the Registration Report of Massachusetts for 1890 (pp. 
372-373)- 
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The following conclusions may therefore be drawn from 
the preceding study: 
1. Whether or not it be true that the means Ste of by 


Dr. Billings, M. Dumont, M. Levasseur, and Dr. Edson has’ 


become an important factor in the diminishing birth-rate of 
civilized countries, it is evident that it is not the only factor, 
and that, quite apart from voluntary prevention, there is a 
distinct problem to be investigated. "This is shown by the 
fact that the white and the colored birth-rate vary together. 

2. Mr. Spencer’s generalization that the birth-rate dimin- 
ishes as the rate of individual evolution increases is con- 
firmed by a comparison of the birth-rates with the death- 
rates from nervous diseases, and also with the density of 
population, the values of agricultural and manufactured pro- 
ducts, and the mortgage indebtedness. 

3. The Malthusian theory in general, that population 
tends to increase faster than the means of subsistence, is not 
true of the United States at the present time. In the regions 
where wealth increases most rapidly, the population increases 
most slowly. 

It is hoped that this study may be continued when the full 
statistics for 1890 are published, unless the work is done by 
the census office, and that ultimately a more complete inves- 
tigation, on a different basis, may be made by taking 
statistics from the registration reports of several States and 
making the comparisons by counties and townships. 


J. L. BROWNELL. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


RENT AND PROFIT. 


Not a little of the confusion in recent economic literature 
would seem to be due to the attempt to force the new wine 
of moré modern concepts into the old bottles.of Ricardian 
dicta, This is nowhere more evident than in the varied 
and conflicting duties which of late we have imposed upon 
the term "rent" 

To thé Ricardian school of economics the ptice of every 
product contained two elements, ((cost'' and "rent." By 
the former, they understood the cost at the margin of produc- 
tion; by the latter, the surplus obtained by those enjoying 
special advantages in the production of any commodity—the 
‘differential surplus—as it is sometimes called. They also 
held, that while the first enters into the determination of 
price, the second is a surplus that is determined by price. | 

To these two concepts recent literature has added a third, 
namely, a surplus which does enter into the determination 
of price; or, as it is usually stated, ‘‘there is a marginal 
surplus. me = 

` Some foreshadowing of this new concept may be found: as- 
early as 1829. And yet nota little confusion may still be 
found in the writings of its strongest advocates, due to thë 
fact that they continue to include both tlie ''price-deter- 
mined’? and the ‘‘ price-determining surplus,’’ under the one 
term '' rent." 

The old contention, that cost determines shame value, 
seems to involve the assumption that there is no surplus: at 
the margin of production; or, as it is sometimes stated, 
"there is always some no-rent Land" This assumption, 
however, was not accepted without protest, even by: SS 
adherents of the Ricardian school. 

J. S. Mill files exceptions to it, all through chapters 4, 5 
and 6, Book III, and in the latter sums up as follows: ‘‘ Rent 
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is not an element in. the cost of production of the commodity 

which yields it, except in the case (rather conceivable than 

actually existing) in which it results from and represents a 
scarcity value. But when land capable of yielding rent in 
agriculture is applied to some other purpose, the rent which 

it would have yielded is an element in the cost of production 

of the commodity which it is employed to produce." Itis 
manifest that we have here a recognition of the ‘‘ marginal ”’ 

or ‘‘ price-determining surplus." * 

Professor S. N. Patten, in his ''Premises of Political 
Economy,' gives us possibly the fullest statement of this 
phase of the question, and holds that the contention of a 
no-rent land fails on five different counts: ''First, to obtain 
uncultivated land for tillage, farmers must compete with 
those who can afford to pay rent for uncultivated land by 
using it for pasture, for wood and many similar purposes. 
For this reason the poorest land in cultivation must pay rent, 
since if the farmers will not pay rent, the landlords would let 
it to herders and others who could afford to give much for 
the use of uncultivated Land." 

It will hardly be necessary to follow Professor Patten 
through his other four counts; the fundamental thought 
running through these, as through all the protests against 
the contention of a no-rent land, is in simple, as follows: If 
certain lands or farms, however much they vary among them- 
selves in fertility and distance from market, are yet all of 
them distinctly superior to all other lands for the production 
of a certain brand of wine, and the supply of such land is 
relatively limited, two forms of surplus may arise. The 
variations in fertility and distance from market, within the 
the group, will give rise to a ‘‘ price-determined surplus ’’— 
the old Ricardian rent. So long as all this land is specially 
efficient in the growing of this wine, and the supply ofthis — --- 


* The German literature on this point is quite interesting, especially Nebenius, 
1829, and Herman, 1832. For a fuller treatment, see the writer's ‘‘ History of the 
General Doctrine of Rentin German Economics,” 
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land remains relatively limited, the marginal land, in com- 
mon with all other land, will be able to secure an additional 
surplus, due to scarcity. This last surplus is enjoyed by the 
- marginal producer in common with every other member of 
the group, and enters into the determination of the p price of 
the commodity produced by the group. 

Let us now return to the above quoted passage from Mill. 
In this it is clear that Mill approached this question from the 
standpoint of the Ricardian theory—value is determined by 
cost. He therefore regarded scarcity value, and hence the 
surplus due to scarcity as of rare occurrence. Professor 
Patten, on the other hand, urges that Ricardo himself had 
made serious breaches in this theory of value. “He was 
compelled to make so many exceptions to it that its utility in 
explaining the relation of value to cost was much reduced. 
s In fact, when money, the products of land and 
of international trade are excluded from the operation of the 
general law of value, in a modern nation there does not 
remain much of the general law to follow. Scarcity has 
become almost as important and universal an element in 
value as has the quantity of labor." * 

But whether we agree with -Mill or with Patten, it still 
remains. true that both forms of surplus may and do arise. 
Again, since the ‘‘ surplus due to scarcity " enters into the 
determination of price, it stands in direct antithesis to the 
older form of surplus, which does not determine, but is deter- 
mined by price. Hence, confusion will result, if, without 
any further attempt to distinguish between them, we cori- ` 
tinue to speak of both forms of surplus as ‘‘rent.’’ E 

'These two forms of surplus might be called, as they some- 
times are, the ‘differential’? and ''marginal surplus;”’ or 
the first might be called the ''individual'' and the second 
the ‘‘ group surplus;" or we might call the first a '' price- 
determined ” and the second a ‘‘ price-determining surplus.” 


*“ The Theory of Dynamic Economics," page 30. 
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In other words the first might be variously characterized 
asa 
DIFFERENTIAL, 
INDIVIDUAL 
or 
PRICE-DETERMINED 


SURPLUS. 


while in the second we have a 


MARGINAL, 
GROUP 

or 
PRICE-DETERMINING 


The question now arises: Which of these terms brings 
out in the clearest manner the essential economic difference 
between these two forms of surplus? We can only answer, 
that since the first inception of the doctrine of rent, the 
'! price-determined ” element of the concept has been recog- 
nized as the fundamental condition of ‘‘rent.’? Hence, 
though the last pair of terms are cumbersome, we will have 
recourse to them throughout the present discussion, because 
they keep before the mind the fundamental antithesis be- 
tween these two forms of surplus; one ‘‘ price-determined ”’ 
and the other ‘‘ price-determining." As the argument pro- 
ceeds, it will be seen that the use of other terms, like ‘‘ mar- 
ginal'' and ''differential surplus," has resulted in some 
confusion, for the reason that they do not keep this funda- 
mental distinction ever before the mind. Again some writers, 
while recognizing this distinction in connection with the . 
entrepreneur's surplus, are not so clear when they come to 
discuss the surplus from land. 

Professor Commons, in his ‘‘ Distribution of Wealth,” 
mars the usefulness of an otherwise excellent book, in 
this way. In his discussion of the entrepreneur's profit, he 
endeavors to maintain this distinction, speaking of the first 
form of surplus as '' personal or temporary profits,’ and of 
the second as ''permanent or monopoly profits." How 


SURPLUS. 
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apt these terms are we will not here stop to inquire; they 
have, however, this merit; they are a conscious endeavor, 
to preserve the distinction between these two forms of sur- 
plus, in our terminology. But it can, we think, be shown, 

that he has not been so careful in his discussion of the sur- 
‘plus from land. To that end let us inquire as to his use of 
‘the term ‘‘ rent." l 

First, note that this writer follows President Walker, 
calling the surplus from land—rent, and the surplus of the 
 entrepreneur—profit. Again, he subdivides the latter; his 
'* personal ” or *' temporary profits ” being identical with our 
‘* price-determined surplus," while his “permanent” or 
** monopoly " profits are identical with our '* price-determin- 
ing surplus." With this in mind let us turn to page 229, | 
where he writes, ‘‘A continually growing surplus falling to 
the owners of monopoly privileges, which becomes petrified 
in the form of rentand permanent or monopoly profits.” 
It is, I think, fair to assume, that he here means by '' rent:’’ 
that surplus from land which is the same in kind as the 
** permanent or monopoly profits"! of the entrepreneur. - In 
other words, he is speaking of the '' price-determining. sur- 
- plus"' from land as the ‘‘rent’’ of land. 

On the other hand he says, page 203: '' If adjoining land 
is better, it will pay more rent; if poorer, less rent." . That 
he is here speaking of the “‘ price-determined surplus,"— 
the old Ricardian rent—need hardly be urged. Or, he ap- 
plies the term ‘‘rent,’’ to both: forms of the surplus from, 
land, without any attempt, so far at least as the context of 
these passages is concerned, to distinguish between them. 
Nor can he plead ignorance of the existence of the two forms 
of surplus; on the contrary, he quotes quite freely from 
Professor Patten in support of the contention, that there is a 
surplus which enters into the determination of price, Again, 
in his discussion of the entrepreneur’s return, he endeavors 
to preserve the distinction between the two forms of surplus 
_by giving them separate names. ` 
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In one instance at least, he has endeavored to find sepa- 
rate names for the two forms of surplus from land. On 
page 221, he says: '' As soon as land is cultivated at all suc- 
cessfully, it yields a permanent rent, and this, if it be the 
poorest land in use for the production of the commodity in 
question, becomes a permanent part of the expenses of pro- 
duction of that commodity. The superior rents paid out of 
the same commodity where it is produced on superior land, 
are again an additional surplus growing out of the superior 
advantages of such lands, and are only partly to be consid- . 
ered as expenses of production." 

Here corresponding to his ''permanent or monopoly 
profits," we have ''permanent rent;" while for '' personal 
or temporary profits," we have ‘‘superior rent." If he had 
called the last '' temporary rent," it would have the merit 
of being coherent with his terminology of profit, no matter 
how faulty that may be. Iustead, he preserves this termi-. 
nology in one case, only to depart from it in the other. 
That this lack’ of persistency or consistency in terminology 
will prove confusing to the average reader, need hardly be 
urged. 2n 

In the Quarterly Journal of Economics,* J. A. Hobson 
writes: ‘‘ Now these limitations to the statement that rent 
does not form an element in price amount to the admission 
that the rule only applies where the margin of employment 
stands at no-rent, and this is only the case in unqualified 
agricultural land. . Wherever the worst land in cultivation 
for a special purpose draws a rent, that rent figures in prices." 

Notice that we have here; nothing by which we can dis- 
tinguish between the ‘‘ price-determined’’ and price-deter- 
mining surplus;" the term ''rent"' being used indifferently 
for either of them. On page 275, however, he says: ''It 
will be open to us, if we prefer it—for it is entirely a ques- 
tion of convenience in the use of terms—to say that land;- 

f . . atthe margin of employment, pays no rent, 

* April, 1891, p. 275. 
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that is, we may take the lowest return for the use of land, 
and call it by some other name than rent. We would 
thus be able to maintain as a general proposition, that 
rent forms no element of price. But to do this, we would 
be compelled to an elaborate grading of industries, accord- 
ing to the prices paid for land, labor and capital, at the mar- 
gin of employment in each respective industry. 

* If on the other hand, as seems more reasonable, we 
should prefer to measure by a single line of fixed money 
value applied through the whole of industry, we must call 
by the name rent all payments for the use of land, and all 
payments beyond three per cent and five shillings for the 
use of capital and labor. But whichever mode of reckoning 
we prefer will be equally applicable to all three requisites of 
production,” 

Now it may be true that ‘‘it is entirely a question of con- 
venience in the use of terms," whether we employ separate 
and distinct terms for these two forms of surplus, or take 
'' rent" as a general term applicable to both; and then dis- 
tinguish between them by employing additional qualifying 
terms, ‘‘price-determined rent,’’ and ‘‘ price-determining 
rent." But it is hardly a question of mere convenience, 
whether or not the fundamental cleavage plane in all ques- 
tions of distribution shall be recognized in our terminology. 
In other words, we can only confound confusion by includ- 
ing both forms of surplus under a common name. 

And yet upon this point the very elect themselves, in the 
person of Professor Clark, are betrayed into confusion. In 
the same number of the Quarterly Journal of. Economics 
(p. 313), he writes: ‘‘ There is another element in the com- 
posite returns of employes that is profit in an accurate sense 
of the term. It results from an unbalanced condition of 
. industrial groups. Conditions are continually appearing in 
which too little is produced of certain commodities to meet 
the normal demand for them, and in which they sell for 
more than enough to pay interest on pure capital and wages 
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on all the working energy employed in producing them. 
Included ín thistotal interest will be the rent of any land 
that may be in use in these industries, and included in ` 
_ wages will be the rewards of manager's time and effort. 
Above all these claims, the selling price of the goods may 
afford a residuum of pure profit. A discovery that should 
make the production of aluminium cheap would afford a 
profit on the making of it until this industry should become ` 
so much enlarged as to put upon the market as much of this 
metal as, under the new conditions, would be normal. After 
the discovery the competition of different producers would ' 
enlarge the production of this metal till the point would be 
reached at which it would not be profitable to move labor 
.and capital from other working groups to this one. At this 
point the return of the industry would be theoretically 
absorbed in wages and interest. Jz a balance condition of 
industries superior managers will earn more than others, and 
supertor workers of every kind will do the same; but that 
gain which results Jrom the distinctively dynamic cause, the 
discovery or change which throws production temporarily out 
of balance, ceases to exist. - Such a condition of universal 
equilibrium ts never practically reached, and at many points 
tn the industrial system—not for any length of time the same 
points—pure profit is always to be found. This changeful 
element of gain ts the one part of the actual social income not 
governed by the law of rent.” | | 

We have here a recognition not only of the differential 
gain or surplus, but also a recognition of the ''group,"' 
' marginal" or ''price-determining surplus;’’ the surplus 
due toan unbalanced condition of industries or to scarcity 
value; ‘‘the one part of the actual social income mot gov- 
erned by the law of rent." Professor Clark, indeed, carries 
this recognition of these two forms of surplus so far as to 
call one ' rent" and the other '' pure profit;" yet elsewhere 
in this same article, he is betrayed into including both forms 
of surplus under the common term "' rent;"' this resulting in 
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such verbal COBETRGICHORS as cannot fail' to confuse the 
general reader. 

On page 304 he writes: '''The differential gain of labor 

alone applied to fertile land is the more useful type of true 
rent." While on page 307 he writes: * The earnings of 
land are a sort of mock rent. They are equal to a differen- 
tial product, but are not the genuine thing.’’ ‘To say of one 
and the same thing that it is the more useful type of true 
vent, and again, that itis a sort of mock rent, would certainly 
seem to involve a contradiction. 
. In seeking for the cause of this at least seeming contra- 
diction, it should be nóted, that while Professor Clark refers 
more than once to the Ricardian law of rent, he nowhere 
gives statement to the essential condition that it is a ‘‘ price- 
determined surplus." Throughout the entire discussion, he 
seems to regard the differential aspect of this surplus as its 
essential condition. To his mind, if it is a differential gain 
it is a rent; if a true differential gain it is a true rent. 

Now this may be true, but we take it that not a little con- 
fusion would have been avoided if he had thrown the accent 
not upon the differential, but upon the '' price-determined '' 
aspect of this gain." It would.then have appeared, that what 
he is pleased to call the rent of land, really includes both 
the '' price-determined " and ‘‘ price-determining surplus.’’ 
This, despite the fact that he had agreed to call the former 
“rent” and the latter “pure profit," and had said of this, 
latter, ‘‘it is the one part of the actual social income not 
governed by the law of rent." ‘That Professor Clark does 
include both forms of surplus under his ‘‘ rent of land,’’ we 
wil now endeavor to show. On page 308 he says: ''In 
any limited section of the general field of labor, wages must 
conform to a standard that is set in and for that field. 
What determines that level? What fixes general wages? 
‘The law in the case is that he gets what he is worth to 
society. If natural tendencies could have their way, the 
final man would get as a wage what he actually produces. 
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It is the productivity of labor that fixes its pay. 
Such a condition of universal equilibrium is never SE e 

In other words, the productivity of labor in some parts of 
the general field is greater than in other parts. "The rate of 
wages, however, is set by the efficiency of labor in the least 
productive part of the general field. Hence in any part, as 
in'agriculture, in which the productivity of labor is greater; 
there willaccrue to the employer of labor, and later to the 
owner of land, a surplus equal to the difference between the 
productivity of labor in this special branch of industry, and 
its productivity in that branch in which it is least productive, 
since the rate of wages is set by the latter. 

'This surplus, however, is manifestly due to an uübslanced 
condition of industries; to a condition in which labor and 
capital will tend to move from other industries into agricul- 
ture; and so, according to Professor Clark, ''is the one part 
of the actual social income not governed by the law -of 
rent." Again, it is received by all owners of land, and is . 
thus a “group,” ‘“marginal’’ or ‘‘ price-determining ‘sur- 
plus," which all receive in addition to any ‘‘ price-deter- 
mined surplus '' that may accrue to some individuals within 
the group. 

‘Tt is now clear," says Professor Clark (page 310); 
''that in the strict sense of terms the vent of land Ze not 
a differential product. "The surplus product of the earlier 
increments of labor applied to agricultural land are amounts 
remaining in the farmer’s hands after wages are paid. . . 
The pay of the farmer’s men conforms directly to the rate 
that prevails in the general.labor market, and the data for 
calculating the landlord’s claim are therefore the product of 
the farm and the general rate of wages. If, however, land 
were the only instrument in use, the case would be differ- 
ent. . . There would be no industry outside of the agri--- 
cultural limit, and the product of the last increment of work 
applied to the soil would constitute the standard of wages. 
The land in this case would yield a true differential product, 
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since the rent of it would consist of the sum of the difference 
between the product of the earlier increments of labor and 
the product of the last one."' 
. When Professor Clark declares that '' the differential gain 
of labor alone applied to fertile land is the more useful . 
type of true rent," he has.in mind the ''price-determined 
surplus," the old Ricardian rent. When, however, he sys 
that ‘‘the earnings of land are a sort of mock rent,” he is 
thinking of a total which includes both the ‘‘ price-deter- 
mined” and “‘ price-determining’’ forms of surplus, and 
thus concludes, that “in the strict sense of terms the rent of 
land is not a true differential gain.’’ It may fittingly be 
asked, why should the rent of land be made to include both 
forms of surplus; Professor Clark having declared that the 
latter form is ‘‘the one part of the actual social income not 
governed by the law of rent.” 

Professor Clark, as we have seen, not only recognizes the 
. difference between these two forms of surplus, but seeks to 
fix this in our literature, by giving them separate names, 
calling one '' rent," and the other ‘‘ pure profit," declaring 
- of this last that ''it is the one part of the actual social 
income not governed by the law of rent." And yet, despite 
all this, he is betrayed into including both forms of surplus 
under rent of land. To us there seems to be but one 
explanation of this confusion, in the work of one whose 
name has become synonymous with our concept of a most 
clear and able thinker, and that is, that in his thinkin g 
on this question, he has thrown the accent upon the 
differential, rather than upon the ‘‘ price-determined '' GC 
of rent. 

While it is undoubtedly true that both forms of er 
may and do arise, yet by what compulsion must both of 
them be called ‘‘rent?” This tetm has already been appro- 
priated and clearly defined as a surplus which is determined 
by price. Why then should we surrender this use of it; that 
it may be re-appropriated and re-defined as any surplus above 
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cost? We have, in simple, a new concept, a '' price-deter- 
mining surplus,’’ a concept which is diametrically opposed 
to the Ricardian concept of ' rent." The two concepts have 


nothing in common, but the fact that they are both surpluses ` 


above cost. What then have we to gain by including both 
under the common term ''rent?" The application of this 
term to the ‘‘ price-determined surplus’’ has been fixed by 
usage, through several generations of economic writers. It 
would therefore seem wiser to confine the term ''rent'' to 
this concept, and seek for some other term for the newer con- 
cept of a *' price-determining surplus." 

This would mean, of course, that wherever we found.a 
"7 price-determined surplus," whether from land or from the 
ability of the entrepreneur, we should call it a ''rent"' of 
that factor. In other words, if, as President Walker has 
shown, ''the entrepreneur secures a surplus which follows 
the law of rent," we should call it the ‘‘ rent " of the entre- 
preneur. Here we meet with the difficulty, that President 
Walker, while showing that the entrepreneur receives a 
surplus which follows the law of ‘‘rent,’’ yet calls this the 
'* profit" of the entrepreneur. This is open to the serious 
objection, that, no matter how confused economists may have 
been in the use of the word '' profit," they seldom failed to 
hold that it enters into the determination of price, and thus 
is in direct antithesis to that which is determined by price. 

Ricardo, in a foot-note, page 39, of his ‘‘ Political Econ- 
omy,” writes: '' Mr. Malthus appears to think that it is a 
part of my doctrine that the cost and value of a thing should 
be the same; itis, if he means by cost ‘cost of production,’ 
including profits." Again, on page 45, he writes: '''The 
laws which regulate the progress of rent are widely different 
from those which regulate the progress of profits, and seldom 
operate in the same direction. While Mill writes: '' Profits 


theréfore as well as wages enter into the cost of production 


which determines the value of the produce." Again, Presi- 
dent Walker, in his criticism of J. A. Hobson in a later 
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number of the Quarterly Journal of Economics, never fails to 
bring the discussion back to the fundamental concept, that 
“ the essential fact in regard to rent is that it does not enter 
into cost of production." 

This being the final test in regard to ‘‘ rent," why not call 
that part of the entrepreneur's return which satisfies this 
condition the ‘‘rent’’ of the entrepreneur. In doing so we 
not only secure a short and convenient name, ''rent," for 
that surplus which is determined by price, but we release 
another term, '' profit," which we might be able to utilize in 
connection with our '' price-determining surplus." 

We would again repeat, that no matter how confused econ- 
omists may have been in the use of the term ‘ ' profit," they 
seldom failed to hold that profits entered into the ie 
tion of price. Hence the appropriation of this term ‘‘ profit,’ 
to. characterize the ‘‘price-determining surplus,’’ would agree 
with the traditional use of this word in economic literature, 
at least so far as this fundamental cleavage plane is concerned. 

_ On the other hand it must be admitted that the use sug- 
gested by President Walker is more in keeping with ordinary 
practice, and has now become incorporated in some measure 
into our literature. We would also willingly grant, that it 
is less important just what terms shall be adopted, than that 
there should be an agreement upon some terms that will 
avoid the confounding of the two forms of surplus. 

Whether these two forme of surplus can be said to arise, 
in the case of the other factors in production, is too large a’ 
question to be included within the limits of this paper. But 
before there can be any extension of the terms '' rent '' and 
"` profit ” to these factors, it must first be shown that they, 
like land and entrepreneur, give rise to a ‘‘ price-deter- 
mined" and '' price-determining surplus." 

It is not given to any one person to say what terms shall 
be adopted. "This can only result from the establishing of 
some concensus in the matter among economists generally. 
A single writer. may show, as we have endeavored to do, 
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that a new concept has arisen, and that the failure to reach 
any agreement as to the terms employed, has resulted, in 
growing confusion; he may then, as we have done, suggest 
such terms or use of terms as seem to him to avoid thís 
confusion, 

_ Again, too much must not S expected from these or any 
other equally.short terms. If consciously or unconsciously, 
. we think of these as meaning ‘‘ differential’’ and ‘' margi- 
nal surplus;’’ or “individual” and “ group surplus;’’ or in 
fact anything but “ price-determined"' and ‘‘ price-deter- 
mining surplus," we are likely sooner or later to end in con- 
fusion. This is the fundamental difference between these 
two forms of surplus, which must ever be borne in mind. 

When we write ''rent," we should think '' price-deter- 
mined surplus;’’ and when on the other hand we write 

'* profit," it is '' price-determining surplus” that should be 
called up in our minds, If it is thought wiser to look for 
other terms than those here suggested, we can only urge 
that they should be such as will not cause us to lose sight 
of this, the real economic difference between these two forms 
` of surplus. - 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


' AMERICA. 


Bryn Mawr.—Dr. Lindley M. Keasbey,* of the University of Colo- 
rado, has been appointed Associate Professor in Political Science at- 
Bryn Mawr College. Professor Keasbey has recently published 

“The Economic Stale,” Political Science Quarterly, December, 1893. 

"The New Sectionalism," Forum, January, 1894. 

Columbia College.—Professor Franklin H. Giddings ft has accepted 
the chair of Professor of Sociology at Columbia College, and will as- 
sume charge of the department in the next academic year. Professor 
Giddings will lay especial stress upon the investigation of social con- 
ditionsin the city of New York. A complete list of his publications 
has been given in previous issues of the ANNALS. It remains only to 
notice i 

“Theory of Sociology,” Supplement to ANNALS, July, 1894 (present 
number). ; 

New York City.—John Jay; a distinguished member of the Nev 
York bar, and a publicist of repute, died on May 5, 1894. He was 
born in New York on June 23, 1817, and was a grandson of John Jay 
who occupied so prominent a position during the early days of the 
United States. Mr. Jay graduated from Columbia College in 1836 and 
was admitted to the bar in 1839. He soon became well known for his 
opposition to slavery, and took part as attorney in a number of slave 
cases, He was prominent in the organization of the Republican party 
in 1855. ‘In 1869 he was appointed Minister to Austria, which position 
he resigned in 1875. In 1883 President Cleveland appointed him the 
Republican member of the New York Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Jay was active in the early history of the American Geograph- 
ical and Statistical Society and was a member and for a long time 
manager and corresponding secretary of the New York Historical 
Society. He was also a member of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science. He wrote many pamphlets on slavery, the 
church and political subjects, some of which are: 

“ The Dignity of the Abolition Cause,” 1839. 

TT Caste and Slavery in the American Church,” 1845. 

“ The Public School the Portal to the Civil Service.” 

“ The American Church and the American Slave Trade,” 1860. 

AX ANNALS, vol. iii, p. 373, November, 1892. 
t ANNALS, vol. ii, p. 249, September, 1891 ; vol. iii, p. 235, September, 1892. 
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1 The Great. Conspiracy and England's Neutrality,” 1861. 
* America Free or America Slave, 1867. 
|" The Church and the Rebellion." 
*On the Passage of the Constitutional Amendment A bolishing 
Slavery. M 
** Rome in America.” ' 5 
“ The American Foreign Service." 
“ The Memories of the Past," 1867. 


GERMANY. 


Leipzig.—Dr. Wilhelm ‘Roscher, the Nestor of German Political 
Economy, died at Leipzig, June 4 1894, in his 77th year, He was born 
October 21, 1817, at Hanover, and studied, in the years 1835 to 1839, 
at the Universities of Gottingen and Berlin. In 1838 hé took the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy at Gottingen, where in 1840 he became 
Privatdozent for History and Economics. .In 1843 he was appointed 
extraordinary, and 1844 ordinary professor. In 1848 he was called 
to Leipzig where he has since remained, declining repeated calls to 
other universities, Zurich, Vienna, Munich and Berlin. 

Dr. Roscher has achieved a lasting fame as the founder of the his- 
torical school of political economy and many learned associations 
have delighted to do him honor. ' The life and services of such a man’ 
Can only be briefly indicated here, an adequate presentation being 
reserved for another issue of the ANNALS. His principal publications 
were: 

De historice doctrine dpud sophistas maiores vestigiis." 1838. 

“Leben, Werk und Zeitalter des Thukydides,” Gottingen, 1842. 

“ Grundriss zu Vorlesungen. über die Staatswirthschaft nach ge- 
Schichtlicher Methode," Gottingen, 1843. 

“Ueber Kornkandel und Theuerungspolitik, Stuttgart, 1847 (3d 
: edition, 1852). 

* Kolonien, Kolonialpolitik und Auswanderung,” Leipzig and 
Heidelberg, 1848. 

€ System der Volkswirthschaft,” Nol. Il. “Die Grundlagen der 
Nationalokonomik,” Stuttgart, 1854 (20th edition, 1892). 

Vol. IX. “Nationalökonomie des Akerbaues und der verwandten 
Urproduktionszweige,”” Stuttgart, 1859. 

Vol. III. “ Nationalékonomie des Handels und SE 
Stuttgart, 188r. —— nC 

Vol. IV. “System der Finanzwissenschaft,” Stuttgart, 1886. 

“ Ansichten der Volkswirthschaft aus dem geschichtlichen Stand- 

punkte, Leipzig, 1864. 
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“ Betrachtungen über die Wahrungsfrage der deutschen Münz- 
reform,” Berlin, 1872. 
'* Geschichte der Nationalókomik in Deutschland," München, 1874. 
" Politik, Geschichtliche patenlehre der Monarchie, Aristokratie ` 
und Demokratie," Stuttgart, 1892. 
Furthermore a series of essays in periodicals, too numerous to inte 
of individual mention. 
Lindheim, Hesse-Darmstadt.—The Chevalier Léopold de Sacher- 
Masoch died at Lindheim on May 6, 1894. He was born in 1836 at 
Léopolin Lemberg. He received his early education at home, then 
studied at the Zycées at Léopol and Prague, and finished with a uni- 
versity course, receiving the degree of Ph. D. He became Professor 
of History at tlie University of Gratz, a position which he resigned in 
: 1859 to enter the Austrian army as a volunteer. The success which at-. ` 
tended the publication of his first novel, ‘‘Don Juan' de Kolomea,” 
caused him to decide to devote all his attention to literature. He cone 
tributed to a number of French and German reviews, and in 188r 
founded, at Leipzig, an international journal called Auf der Hohe, 
which was inimical to the German imperial government. On account 
of illness he was forced to suspend his journal and to retire to his 
country residence at Lindheim. On account of his literary work he 
received from the French government membership in the Legion of ` 
Honor. He was an authoritative historian. One of his most impor- 
tant books was his “ Prussians of To-day” (Die Ideale unserer Zeit), 
a bitterly sarcastic work published in 1875. Among his other works. 
are 
C "Dey Aufstand in Ghent unter K. Karl V.," 1857. 
“Ungarns Untergang und Maria von Oesterreich," 1861. 
“Kaunitz,” 1865. 
“Le dernier Roi des Magyares,” 1867. 
“The Legacy of Cain," 1870. 
“La Propriété." 2 vols. 
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Civilization During the Middle Ages, Especially in Relation to — 
Modern Civilization. By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS. Pp., 463., 
_ Price $2.50.. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894. — ' 


.« "The object of this book is to show how the foundations of our civ- 
ilization were laid in the past and how its chief elements were intro- 
duced; and to depict its progressive development until it had assumed 
its.most characteristic modern features. , (Preface.) With this pur- 
pose in view, Professor Adams discusses ‘What the Middle. Ages 
Started With," “The Addition of Christianity," and ‘‘ What the Ger- 
mans Added." He then follows the course of eventsin each of the 
principal countries, and intermingles essays on '''The Formation of 
the Papacy,'* “The Feudal System," etc.. The limits he chooses are 
the years 476 and 1520. 

This book shows the results of wide vending and broad learning. 
The style is.generally clear and interesting. The chapter on feudal- 
ism is the best. popular account in English. The chapter on the growth 
of commerce is valuable. Many subjects are treated in a suggestive 
manner, and the facts are so grouped as to show their significance. 
The volume is a valuable addition to our stock of books in English 
and will be useful. 

But it is very disappointing. From the title we expect more than 
we find. In a book on “ Civilization During the Middle Ages” we 
‘naturally look for some account of medizval literature, religion, 
science, art. No one of these is adequately treated. Professor Adams. 
has not included the discussion of these subjects in his plan. The 
titles—art, architecture, ii gion; heresies, etc., are not found in the - 
index. 

. In the second place, we expect books of this class to be useful as. 
guides. In this respect it is a failure, because there is no bibliography, 
'and but few references to other sources of information are furnished. 
An occasional suggestion emphasizes the need of more frequent cita- 
tions. Certainly a reference ought to be given for the '' few brief sen- 
tences”? mentioned on p. 16, for the "manuals or summaries of the 
Roman law,” p. 146, and for similar subjects elsewhere. 

The workmanship is careless. In places the style is negligent, 
€. Z., sentences on pp. 186, 187, 236, 289, 311, 353, etc. There are 
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loose general statements, We wonder just what the author had in 
mind when he wrote (p. 188): rr But with the accession of William, in 
1066, the.state took on its final form, as had the German and the 
French states in the preceding century." The statements about the 
knowledge of Latin (pp. 8 and 24), and the contradictory utterances 
relative to Luther and freedom of thought (Ppp. 430, 431, 432, 440, 441), 
seem to indicate some mental confusion. Possibly the carelessness is 
most evident in the index. Titles are admitted or excluded in an 
‘entirely arbitrary manner. On p. 322 the duties of the three officers, 
baillis, sénéchals and enquéteurs are discussed; only the first is in 
‘the index. The Synod at Bourges (p. 409) is admitted; the Diet at 
Mainz (p. 410) is omitted. Three men are mentioned (p. 428) as hav- 
ing influenced Luther; Gerson is in the index, Staupitz and St. Ber- 
nard are not. A large number of similar cases will be noted by any- 
one who uses the book. 

There are occasional mistakes. Professor Adams is evidently not 
familiar with Mr. H. C. Lea’s discussion of the Donation of Constan- 
tine and of the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals. He falls into error (pp. 
233-34) about the dates of both and the purpose of the latter. Simony 
did not include lay investitures as stated at p. 243. The two subjects, 
although intimately connected, were treated separately. It is depress- 
ing to find that Professor Adams gravely repeats (p. 269) the stereo- 
typed statement that the crusades ended in 1270. 


DANA C. MUNRO. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Public Assistance of the Poor in France. By EMILY GREENE BALCH. 
Pp. 179. Publications of the American Economic Association, Vol. 
VIII. Nos. 4 and s. Price, $1.00. Baltimore: 1893. 


Miss Balch has done a good service for students of social institu- 
‘tions in the preparation of this short but comprehensive account of the 
public charities of France. "The merit of the book lies not merely in 
its clearness, accuracy and brevity, but especially in the perfect fairness 
preserved ina field where party spirit and sectarian prejudices have 
made impartiality difficult. In this respect the present essay is in , 
marked contrast with the report upon French Charities, by Hubert 
Valleroux, just published in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the International 
Congress of Charities, Correction and Philanthropy." 

As the author states, the present constitution of public assistance in 
France can hardly be well understood without some study of its 
development. The first seventy-five pages of the essay present a brief 
history of French charity from the ecclesiastical decrees in the time 
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of view would have greatly enhanced the value of the work to stu- 
dents, yet it presents many points in a semi-popular style that are too 
frequently overlooked by those especially interested in modern econo- 
mic and political history. While the book has some color of com- 
mercial investment, it is after all a fair representation of Mexico and 
its people, and while it lacks the keen analysis and pungent expres- 
sion of David A. Wells "rr Study of Mexico," it covers a much wider 
field and gives a more comprehensive idea of the entire country. 

. The recital of the recent intellectual achievements and the evolution 
of the races is too brief and too superficial to satisfy one who desires a 
thoroughly scholarly exposition of past and present means of educa- 
tion and culture. Emphasis of this would have added greatly to the 
value of .the book, especially to those who are familiar with the 
history. of the long period of intellectual stagnation preceding the 
present progressive era, The libraries of Mexico are worthy of far 
greater attention than Mr. Bancroft has given them in his too brief 
notice of these excellent features of interest. But the chapters on 
the material progress of the country, including agriculture, mining, 
stock-raising, manufactures aid transportation are well written and of 
special interest to those who are seeking information respecting the 
resources and the industrial condition of Mexico, and they add some- 
thing of economic and historical value inasmuch as they show the 
struggle to overcome the rank medizvalism in trade and industry 
which has been prevalent since its introduction under the old Spanish 
régime. ‘The laws of mining and colonization and the regulations of 
_trade and taxation that now obtain, recall many phases of theold | 
Spanish paternal spirit from which the country has recently been 
breaking rapidly away. In 1846 Mexico established 4 liberal coloni- 
zation law, but it had very little effect until recently when it has been 
put to excellent use in the encouragement of immigration. There are 
now eighteen well-organized colonies which have taken advantage of 
the liberal inducements offered by the law to secure cheap lands and 
homes within the national territory. A good deal of the rapid devel- 
opment of the country is due to wise legislation in the removal of 
burdens and the encouragement of certain lines of industry. Thus 
the removal of the heavy taxes from the mines and the rewards 
offered to work them have developed mining ata rapid rate. The 
improvement in the quality and efficiency of labor and the introduc- 
tion of modern machinery are among the more remarkable features 
of the new era, although there is great room for improvement in these 
respects, especially in the rural districts. Evidently the author has 
: written with a desire to find out what is good in Mexico and to present . 
it in a very favorable light. The book is important in giving the 
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best general view yet published of the conditions of a country which 
seems destined to bear important economic and political relations to 
the United States. F. W. BLACKMAR. 





Les Destinées del Arbitrage International depuis la sentence vendue 
par le tribunal de Genéve. By Professor E. ROUARD DE CARD. 
Pp. 264. Price 5 fr. Paris: 1892. 

This book is an encouraging one to those who favor an extension of 
the principles of peace. In ail times philosophers have dreamed of 
perpetual peace and have formed specific plans for bringing it about ; 
but this book seems to show that it is reasonable to hope that the 
times of peace are at least to be much extended. 

The author gives a full account of the steps that have been taken 
since the decision of the Alabama question in 1872 to bring about the 
settlement of international disputes by arbitration. He first gives a 
brief account of the different peace societies that have been formed; 
then follows this by an account of certain societies whose purpose is 
the settlement of international disputes by arbitration. Most encour- 
aging is the report regarding the work of the international leagues. 
The Institute of International Law, for example, that from the repu- 
tation of its members and from the excellent work that it has done 
in all fields of international law has had so much influence, is shown 
to have formulated regulations for international arbitration that have 
been accepted by different states. This Institute has also suggested 
forms of treaties that shall provide for the settlement by arbitration 
of all disputes that may arise in the future. 

A brief statement is made of the work of the Universal Congresses 
of Peace that were held in Paris in 1878 and 1889 at the International 
Expositions there, and afterward in London, 18go, and Rome, 189r. 
The book was published too early to contain an account of the work 
done at the Congresses iu Berne, 1892, and Chicago, 1893. Of more 
immediate practical utility, perhaps, has been the work of the Inter- 
parliamentary Conferences whose sessions were held at the same places 
and times with those of the Universal Congresses of Peace from 1889 
to 1892. These conferences are composed of members of different 
legislative bodies in Europe, and the decisions taken by them are in 
such form that they can be presented to the different legislatures for 
immediate action, 

Of less importatice, perhaps, than the action of these last two asso- 
“ciations, but yet of some influence in the direction of perpetual peace, 
is the Congress of the Three Americas held in Washington in 1889-9o, 
of which, so far as it concerns this subject, a full account is given. 
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The latter part’ of the work is taken up with an account of the 
motions that have been made in the parliaments of different countries 
with the object of recommending the employment of international 
. arbitration and of inserting arbitration clauses in treaties, and espe- 
cially with a complete statement of the international differences that, 
as a matter of fact, have been submitted to arbitrators for their settle- 
ment. It is interesting to note the rapidly increasing number of 
questions as important asthe delimitation of frontiers, or even as the 
right to the possession of territory, that have been settled in this way; 
while very many less important ones, relative to the rights of naviga- 
tion, of fishing, of the seizure of ships or the confiscation of cargoes, 
which often arouse bitter feeling between friendly nations, have been 
settled without difficulty. 

The ultimate purpose, of course, of the peace societies is to endeavor 
to found an international court that may settle all disputes between 
nations that enter into the agreement establishing the court. As yet 
there is littleto repurt along this line beyond the resolutions of the 
societies themselves; but actions that tend strongly that way are found 
in the treaties providing for permanent arbitration, between the coun- 
tries agreeing to them, of all questions of dispute that may arise. 
Such treaties exist between several States of Central America, between 
States of Central America and those of South America, and between 
States of the three Americas. Treaties of commerce and of naviga- 
tion, providing for settlement by arbitration of disputes on this subject, 
üxlst icon France and the Republie uf Equadnr, between Switzer- 
land and Salvador, but as yet 01. uf thn greater ; nations have entered 
into such treaties between one another. ‘The most importitlil sity thot 
has been taken, perhaps, toward the formation of a general tribunal 
of arbitration is found in the action of the United States, which has 
asked foreign nations to enter into a permanent arrangement with it 
for the submission to arbitration of all questions of dispute that may 
arise between them. 

An appendix to the book contains copies of the texts of the several 
resolutions, petitions, and conventions that exist between different 
nations, providing for arbitration, or for any peaceful settlement of 
disputes. While it is not to be expected that we are to see the settle- 
ment of all difficulties without war for a long time yet to come, the 
rapidly growing ituportance of arbitration as a means of settling in- 
ternational disputes does seem to show that wuis aro tn hecome much 
less frequent, aud wo may reasonably hope that within a comparatively 
short time only questions of the most vital importance to the interests 
of nations, such as those that involve a nation’s existence, must Le 
submitted to the arbitrameut of war, Perhaps no greater service to 
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the cause of peace can be rendered_than by the publication from time 
to time of books such as this one, which shows accurately and com- 
pletely what has been already accomplished in that direction. 


‘JEREMIAH W, JENES. 


An Essay on Judicial Power and Unconstitutional Legislation., By 
BRINTON Coxs, Pp. xvi. 415. Price $3.00. Philadelphia: Kay 
& Brother, 1893. 


This volume does not quite agree in its contents with the title given 
it. Mr, Coxe died, leaving his work unfinished, but this introductory 
historical part, fortunately complete in itself, had already received his . 
final revision, and is now published under the title of the projected 
completer undertaking. Mr. Coxe had proposed to show *'that the 
Constitution of the United States contains express texts providing for . 
judicial competency to decide questioned legislation to be constitu- 
tional or unconstitutional, and to hold it valid or void accordingly." 
The author's contention that judicial authority to determine the con- | 
.stitutionality of legislation is provided for ''in express terms,” instead 
of being ‘‘ based upon implication and inference," may or may not be 
sound; but the question need not be discussed here, since-it is one 
which he did not reach in the volume before us. While the essay 
shows on almost every page abundant evidence of much thought and 
extensive investigation, one is yet bound to point out that judicious 
rewriting and rearrangement might have reduced the essay proper to 
one-fourth its present length, through the relegation to foot-notes and 
appendices of a large amount of illustrative and remote material, with 
the result of thereby obtaining a far more logical and consistent pre- 
sentation of the subject. A large portion of the German, Roman, 
Canon and even English law referred to, and dwelt upon at consider- |. 
able length, seems far fetched ; certainly many of the cases cited bear. — 
little resemblance to unconstitutional legislation in the American 
sense of the expression. Often such legislation was unconstitutional 
in a sense similar to the modern English use of the term, but not the 
American. The latter part of the volume is more satisfactory. Con- 
siderable use is made of the Rhode Island case of Trevett vs. Weeden, 

the first American case, according to Judge Cooley, in which a law 
* was declared unconstitutional and void.” If, however, Mr. Coxe's 
repeated-assertion is true, that Rhode Island was at that time living ` 
under an unwritten constitution—an assertion to'which exception may 
be taken—then the law in question was unconstitutional, if unconsti- 
tutional at all, in the English sense only. On an early page Mr. 
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Coxe lays great stress on the Dred Scott case as deciding certain con- 
gressional legislation unconstitutional. To be sure, a majority of the 
court did say that the Missouri Compromise was repugnant to the 
Constitution and void, but this was pure obiter dictum, as was clearly 
shown at the time by the present Mr. Justice Gray and Ex-Judge John 
Lowell. 

The foregoing are some of the’ unfavorable estimates which the 
reviewer feels compelled to make. The book is, nevertheless, sug- 
gestive and instructive, but needs in many places to be read with 
. caution. CHARLES F. A. CURRIER. 


The Union Pacific Railway. A Study in Railway Politics, History 
and Economics. By Jomn P. Davis, A.M. Pp. 247. Price $2.00. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 1894. 

National Consolidation of the Railways of the .United States. By 
GEORGE H. Lewis, M. A. Pp. 326. Price $1.50. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1893. 

The history of the Union and Central Pacific Railroads began sixty 
years ago, and presents one of the most complicated and instructive 
problems of American industrial history. Mr. Davis has treated this 
problem fully and well, and has succeeded in showing how this indus- 
trial undertaking has influenced the political and legal development 
of the United States. The book is withal a most opportune one: 
The maturity of the companies! Diet mortgage bonds and thy 
Uitted Status UGuvtiuluuut's subsidy buudo, duiiug thu fuu jeara 
' from 1895 to 1899, makes the relationship of the government to the 
Pacific roads a very live question. By what reorganization or refund- ` 
ing scheme the future prosperity of the roads may be secured, and the 
United States guaranteed against the loss of the $125,000,000 which 
the roads will owe her by the year 1899 is a matter to which Congress 
and the companies involved are giving their earnest attention. The 
problem was further complicated when the Union Pacific was forced 
into the hands of receivers, on October 13, 1893. Mr. Davis! book 
appeared just after this event, late enough, however, for the insertion 
of a note concerning the receivership. 

The eight chapters of the book discuss the ‘‘ Genesis of the Pácific 
Railway; the work of “Asa Whitney ” during the decade from 1840 . 
to 1850; the ‘‘Sectionalism and Localism’’ which prevented the con- 
struction of the road before the War of the Rebellion; ‘‘ The Charter " 
of 1862 and 1864; the ceremonies that took place when the roads were. 
“Done; a full account of the organization and operations of the 
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* Credit Mobilier;" the amendments made in previous laws by the 
‘Thurman Act;" and lastly the SES of the ‘Present and 
Future." 

The best chapters are those treating of jue “Credit Mobilier " and 
of the “Present and Future." The discussion of the Credit Mobilier 
Company'is very clear, concise and complete. The account is admir- 
ably dispassionate. The plain story of the "Credit Mobilier" is the 
best criticism that can be made of it, and of the subsequent methods 
of railroad construction; for, as Mr. Davis says, p. 196, ‘‘ The Credit 
Mobilier Scheme, though peculiar, was neither new nor uncommon; 
instead of standing alone as an example of the perfidy of particuler 
men, it was only the type of the railway construction company of the 
period from 1860 to 1880. 

The conclusion to which Mr. Davis comes as the result of his study 
is of especial interest. The three courses of future action, which the 
United States can choose from, are the assumption of the property by 
the United States through foreclosure of her mortgage and the pay- 
ment of the prior claims of first mortgage boud-holders, or the exac- 
_tion of the payment by the companies of a large enough percentage 
of their net earnings into the sinking fund to amortize their indebted- 
ness, capital and interest, or the refunding of the debt due the govern- 
ment and the provision for periodical payments sufficient to liquidate 
the debt within some such period as fifty or one hundred years. Mr. 
Davis favors the last method. His plan calls for ''the ascertainment : 
of the worth of the debt at the time of settiement, on some just basis, 
and the provision for its payment in annual or semi-annual install- 
ments (usually in bonds) either equal or in an ascending or descending 
ratio, all secured by a lien or mortgage upon the present subsidized 
lines, and upon as much more property as the companies can offer for 
security.” 

Mr. Lewis, in his “ National Consolidation of Railways," has pre- 
sented an original plan for the solution of the intricate railway problem. 
The plan provides for '' the formation of a great national railway corpo- 
ration owning and controlling all the railways of the country, and _ 
governed by an organization representing the State and national 
governments and the stockholders [private persons] owning the 
road." “The Consolidated Railway Company of the United States” 
is to be governed by a large board of commissioners. The President 
of the United States is to appoint the president of the board and six 
commissioners, each State is to have one commissioner and thé owtiers" 
of the railroads as many as the several States. The real work of the 
Commission is to be carried on by an executive committee of five per- 
sons, of whom the president of the company shall be chairman. All 
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railroads doing intérstate business are to be forced to join the consoli- 
dated company.. They are to receive of the stock of the company a sum 
: equal to the market value of their own assets. They are to be obliged 
to change their separate existence for membership in the consolidated 
by being taxed ten per cent of their gross receipts. The stock of the 
‘consolidated company is to bear three per cent interest, the payment 
of which is to be guaranteed by the United States. Mr. Lewis believes 
that the consolidation of the railways under one management is sure 
to come. He thinks it would be extremely dangerous for this man- 
agement to be under the control of one or more private individuals. 
He hopes his plan will secure all the benefits connected with State 
ownership, without entailing the burdens. 

Few will be able to accept Mr. Lewis’ plan as offering a solution 
of the railway problem. Furthermore, the specialist and even he who 
is only fairly familiar with transportation questions will find most of 
the discussions contained in the first one hundred and fifty pages of 
the book either trite or superficial. The remaining one hundred and 
seventy-five pages are devoted to an elaboration of the author's plan. 
The book is expanded by numerous quotations to unnecessary length. 
The quotations ought to have been fewer, or have been run in as foot- 


' potes. 


In spite of these serious defects, however, one must fully sympathize 
with this earnest and temperate discussion of the railway problem by 
a lawyer and a layman, who is not “inspired by any hostility to pri- 
vate capital invested in ” railroads. In a letter received by the writer 
of this reyiew Mr, Lewis modestly says: '' 1 have never fartered myself 
that the plati was perfect, or buyuiud titulo, uui aiu 1 ulicuuotid Sitat 
the special scheme I advocate should be adopted. My desire is to help, 
‘as far as I may, to turn the public mind to a thoughtful and thorough 
discussion of this problem, in the hope that some effective and satis- 


factory solution may be discovered.” 
EMORY R. JOHNSON. 





Histoire des Doctrines Economiques. Par A. ESPINAS, Professeur à 
la faculté des lettres de Bordeaux. Pp. 359. Paris: Armand Colin 
et Cie, 1892. 
Professor Espinas' book satisfies, on the whole, the requirements of 

a good history of economic theory. His choice of material is fairly 

judicious, for the purposes of a sketch, his judgment is temperate and 

his expositions are reasonably accurate. He shows, to be sure, some 
national hias, in ‘emphasizing the importance of French writers more, 
perhaps, than a strictly impartial critic would do; but the bias is 
evidently unconscious, so that he cannot fairly be accused of prejudice. 
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At any rate, His work is far less open to the charge of national prejudice 
than is that of Professor Cohn; and, unlike Ingram, he is not blinded 
to the truths of the classical school by an unreasonable estimate of the 
importance of his own point of view. In its general plan, his work 
resembles that of Ingram, to whom he evidently owes much, as, 
indeed, he acknowledges; but itis notso well digested as its model. 
There are too many long quotations. The author would have added 
to the unity of his style and the clearness of his exposition if, instead 
of quoting so much, he had incorporated the ideas of the writers he 
discusses into his own narrative. His historical perspective is, on the 
whole, good, and he does justice in some instances where Ingram 
failed. Thisistrue, for example, of his judgment of Locke, Cantillon 
and Ricardo. His view of Adam Smith's work, however, is far too 
narrow. Like Cohn's, it seems tinged with a continental prejudice, 
and is in striking contrast with that taken by the generous minds of 
Cossa, Wagner aud Roscher. The author shows, also, a too common 
misapprehension of the spirit of Ricardo, by repeating the well worn 
exclamation that to Ricardo ‘wealth is everything and men are 
nothing." 

There are some slight inaccuracies in the book, such as, for example, 
the statement that the doctrine of natural law is of English origin. 
In his criticism of economic liberalism, also, Professor Espinas falls 
into the mistake of the extreme members of the historical school in 
that for the purpose of criticism he states the doctrine of latssez faire 
in its extremest and most illogical form, With the extreme historical 
economists, again, he overestimates the importance of mere facts. 
Facts are of importance only as “they lead somewhere." “System- 
atized knowledge ’’ is not science until the causal relations of the 
phenomena described are elucidated. In their insistence on this 
thought the ‘‘classical economists” are entirely right. Professor 
Espinas, however, overlooks this truth. 

The writer’s criticism of revolutionary socialism, though brief, is 
keen, and logically conclusive as far as it goes. He says, that the 
‘professorial socialism ” of Held, Schonberg, Wagner and others, is 
“le meilleur rampart de la société allemande contre le socialisme 
révolutionnaire.” 

The last chapter is a discussion of method in economics. Professor 
Espinas seems to identify, himself with the evolutional school, but 
makes the mistake, so commonly made, of confusing natural social 
laws with-natural social forces. A rigid adherence to the distinction 
between these would go far towards putting an end to the tiresome 
and now unnecessary discussion of economic cosmopolitanism and 
perpetualism. D. KINLEY. 
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The Economics of a Russian Village. By Isaac A. HOURWICH, 
Ph.D. Pp. 182. Price $1.00, Columbia College Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Public Law, Vol. IT, No.1. New York, 1893. 


This monograph is one of a kind to delight the hearts of students of 
practical economics. From beginning to end it is a record of solid 
work, alike in the way of original research and of constructive synthe- 
sis, We shall not be wrong if we assume that Mr. Hourwich has had . 
special opportunities of prosecuting the investigations which have 
culminated in this book, for everywhere there are signs of a famil- 
iarity with his subject that convince one that he must not only have 
studied on the spot, but have done so with ample facilities for getting 
at the bottom of the many questions of practical life which are here 
raised. ` 

It would be impossible, without claiming much more space than can 
be allowed to this notice, to enter into a discussion of the important 
facts which Mr. Hourwich brings into prominence, and we must be 
content with a brief statement of the lines which his work follows. 

Beginning with a brief account of what he calls ‘‘ Peasantism,’’ by 
which he means the agrarian ferment, which hegan owing to the 
manuer in which the emancipation of the serfs was carried out, he 
gives us a lucid and valuable sketch of the development of land own- 
ing in Russia, explaining in passing the testamentary arrangements 
which were in vogue under the old order of things, and the inaugura- 
tion of private property in land and serfage, These latter were 
finally recognized in Russia as institutions of private law by a ukase 
of Peter III., in 1762. In dealing with the emancipation movement, 
which culminated in the great reform of 1861, he brings out the fact, 
which is not always borne in mind, that the freeing of the serfs was in 
part, at any rate, the result of fear at the growing unrest of the peas- 
antry, and did not altogether proceed from motives of humanity and 
enlightenment. ‘‘We must free the peasants from above before they 
begin to free themselves from below," said Alexander IL. to his 
assembly of nobles in 1858. Happily he had the strength of will to 
carry out the measure whose necessity he had long foreseen. How far 
did economic considerations bear upon the Emperor of those days? Mr. 
Hourwich that tells us economic conditions were ripe for the change. 

“After the Crimean war it became obvious to the government that 
Russia, with her old-fashioned methods of transportation, could play 
no prominent pail iu the Buuueau concert" Now it was perfectly 

evident that an extensive system of railways could not possibly be sup- 
ported out of the resources of agriculture alone, in a country in which 
nine-tenths of the people were serfs, either of the State or of the land- 
lords, and had to bear out of their scanty income the expenses of a 
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large military State, and of an aristocracy. Industry and commerce 
were necessary for the maintenance of the State. The emancipation 


of the peasants was the scheme to attract domestic and foreign capital , 


to industrial pursuits in Russia. By placing money in the hands of 
the landlords it was sought to promote the progress of agriculture, and 
the growth of industries intimately connected therewith. By setting 
at liberty twenty million serfs, who were the subjects of the land- 
lords, wage-workers. were created for industrial enterprises. The 
economic significance of the reform of February 19, (March 3), 1861, 
lies in the fact, that, on the one hand, it completed the evolution 
of private property in land, and that, on the other hand, it effected 
at a single blow the expropriation of the peasantry on a large 
scale,” l T 
Considering the effects of the emancipation of the peasants, Mr. 
Hourwich mentions facts which demonstrate forcibly that they have 
been,in many respects, the reverse of those which were predicted. 
It is perhaps not to be wondered at that there are found even to-day— 


nearly a quarter of a century later—Russians of eminence and even, 


of intelligence who are unconvinced as to the wisdom of the great 
liberation. The present writer had an interesting conversation with a 
nobleman in Russia only two years ago, wherein the emancipatory 
edict was deplored as a cause of untold harm both to peasantry and 
nobility. It may not be amiss to recall his argument. 
“The peasants,” he said, ‘‘ were not ready for independence, They 
should have preparatory training. The right thing was to have edu- 
cated the children of the peasants then living, and to have freed them 


as soon as that had been done. Instead of that the Czar emancipated . 


a race of people who were unfit to be made independent, who could 
not stand alone, but needed keeping in restraint. Good results will 
follow, but they have not come yet. The peasants are ignorant—not 


naturally stupid, but merely untaught—and they do not know how to. 


look after their own interests. They have no foresight, they are im- 
provident, they have no means of learning enlightened methods of 
agriculture, and, worst of all, they areidle. Give them vód£a (brandy) 
and they dre satisfied. Then, too, their taxes are high—often oppress- 
ive, It is true that with emancipation they received a certain amount 
of land, but the taxes they have to pay—taxes which formerly fell upon 
the noble—frequently exceed a fair rent. Moreover, the land which 
falls to the peasants of a village is often inadequate to their support, 
and all are kept in poverty. Formerly, when a serf met with misfor- 
tune—as by the loss of a cow or a horse—he went to the noble and was 
soon out of difficulty. Now he has no one to go to in distress. He 
has to deal with the tax-gatherer, who knows nothing of benevolence. 


` 
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Whiie before the emancipation the peasant was serf of a noble, now. 
"heis the'serf of the police. That is the only difference." 

“But,” he added with an:air of satisfaction, “we have no urban 
proletariat in Russia. The emancipation has saved us from that." ` 
Yet only partially, however, as Mr. Hourwich here shows. It is inter- 
esting to note, by the way, that serfdom existed as late as the year 1892, 

though the last remnant was then abolished by an edict wherein the 
Kalmyks, a semi-nomadic tribe of no fewer than 150,000 men in South- . 
east Russia, near the Caspian Sea, ceased to be the serfs of the chiefs 
(the zazsaztgs and zoyons) as hitherto. 

In dealing with the practical aspect of the communal land system, 
the author wisely confines his attention to typical.districts. His con- 
sideration of this branch of his subject is marked by great thorough- . 
ness and the information he gives travels over ground which, so far 
as we are aware, has not been touched by other writers on Russian 
economies. Speaking of the industry and capacity of the peasantry, 
he mentions the fact that the Russian cultivator produces far less corn 
per acre than the agriculturist of any other country. The following 
table is very significant : 


YIELD PER ACRÉ 
RYE OATS 


Bushels |Per Cent| Bushels (Ber Cent 


Russia (an average district) . . .| 8.9 100 10.7 1 100 
United States... . . . .. . .. 1I.9 I34 26.6 249 ~ ` 
Ontario, Canada . . . . . . . .| I5.5 174 30.7 287 ` 
Great Britain. o6 . Se eer. o3 deo | 40.3 : 377 
France v ce eee e eg 16.1 ISI 26.1 244 
Germany P 14.7 TÓS 30.I 287 
Ausa: v Aer rier b ACRI 14.5 163 17.6 164 
Hungary ......-. 13.8 155 17.4 163 


Among the reasons for the lack of intensive cultivation are the faulty 
allotment of the communal lands and the chronic bankruptcy of a 
large part of the communes and of the peasantry. The author goes as 
far as Lo stale Dat it is Che eslablished sule in Russia that the burden 
of taxation is in inverse ratio to the means of the taxpayer. He . 
writes: l 

‘The former serf is taxed more absolutely (every male and every 
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. worker) and relatively (every acre of land) than is the former State 
peasant. The difference is really the tribute paid to the landlord class 
as a due for the emancipation of their serfs. Indeed the greater part 
of the contribution of the former serf is composed either of his 
redemption tax or of the payment due to-his master (/az/le) . 

On the other hand, the least amount in taxes is paid by those among 
the former serfs who have already redeemed their lots or who-have 
received the so-called donated lots, 7. e., the least is levied from those 
who are free from the obligation to their fornier master," 

Verily unto'him that hath is given, and from him that hath not is 
taken away even that he hath! The resultofallthisis that there isa ' , 
gradual tendency for the independent—or the nominally independent 
—-farmer to become an agricultural laborer. As the author puts it, 
" Land tenure is degenerating into wage labor." And no wonder, 

- when the laws and institutions are so framed as to grind down the 
weak and protect the strong. A policy of greater short-sightedness 
could not be conceived. Another result, however, is the migration 

. from the land-to the towns of those who no longer entertain the hope 
or the wish to be tillers of the soil. In other words, the creation of an ` 
urban proletariat is beginning. 

We can only mention the chapters on the dissolution of the patri- 
archal family, the modern agricultural classes, and the re-division of 
the common laud. Summarizing the results of his inquiries, Mr. 
Houirwich says: ‘‘ Family co-operation, village community, nobility, 
and natural economy—such was the economic constitution of Russia 
in the past. The Russia of the days to come will have for its 
basis a peasant bowrgeoisie, a rural proletariat, and capitalistic agri- 
culture.” 

Though the work is somewhat technical in character, the author’s 
: elucidations are admirable. Certainly he allows himself at times to 
nod, as when he tells us that “at the dawn of the evolution of man- 
‘kind the individual had not yet differentiated from the social aggre- 
gate,” a long-winded involution for a very simple idea. Again, when 
he claims the right to speak of people destitute of husbandry as 
‘‘husbandless’’ because Shakespeare did so, one feels bound to point: ` 
out that in economic and all scientific writings the most scrupulous 
care should be used in terminology, and that novelty is only justified by 
sheer necessity. But these will appear minor matters in view of the 
solid value of this work. It should be added that a very useful feature 
of the bo book is a careful and exhaustive series of statistics, which of 
itself proves the enormous amount of labor which the preparation cf c 
the monograph must have involved. Unfortunately the area to which 
the statistics refer is very small when compared with the vastness of 
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the entire Russian Empire, and this fact minimizes their value and 
prevents them from having a general application. Again, most of the 
figures admittedly date from some years ago, though this is no wonder, 
seeing that Russia is one great European country which has not 
become awake to the importance of the science of statistics. 


` WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 


Grundbegriffe und Grundlagen der Volkswirtschaft, Von Dr. JULIUS 

LEHR. Priceg M. Leipzig: Hirschfeld, 1893. 

‘This book, written by Dr. Lehr and edited by Kuno Frankenstein, 
forms the introduction to the first volume of a large work upon politi- 
cal science. The whole work is to embrace the entire department of 
political science, and will be completed in thirty volumes. Its plan 
embraces far more than Schónberg's manual, and in a certain sense 
also, more than Conrad's Dictionary. Each individual volume is in- 
tended to form a complete whole by itself, and may be bought sepa- 
rately, 

In the first division, the entire science of political economy, theo- 
retical and practical, and the history of political economy and of 
socialism are treated. The second part contains the treatment of the 
science of finance, the third the theory of the state and the science 
of administration, the fourth that of statistics. The work by Dr. 
Lehr, in which the series is begun, is notintended to exhaust the 
entire subject of ‘‘ theoretical national economy;'' but rather to present 
Ui pieselit sucTal aud gel urgaulzautluu us tic Uus uf tic pruductiuig 
distribution and use of goods. Then such fundamental concepts as 
value, property, wealth, and cost, and an economy are discussed. Tn 
two later volumes will follow the theory of production and con- 
sumption and the distribution of property. The theories of value and 
price are treated by the authorin a most exhaustive manner. The 
whole work is thorough und ingenious; the presentation of the indi- 
vidual theories is very complete, and in accordance with the latest lit- 
erature. In coinection with every volume, thereis a comprehensive 
bibliography, a review of the entire literature of the subject under 
discussion. Unfortunately the author lessens the value of his presen- 
tation by using the mathematical method extensively. On this account, 
it will be a poor ''introduotion to the study;" a gand deal of mathe- 
matical knowledge will be necessary to understand the many formule. 
Though such a mathematical treatment may properly be employed in 
a monograph or a special investigation, it at least seems out of place 
ina work designed to present the principles of economics to a wide 
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and untechnical public. This defect will seriously injure the success 
of this otherwise meritorious work. 
KARL DIXKHL. 


Principles of Political Economy. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON. Vol. 
I, Pp. 452. Price $3.00. London: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 


This is the first instalment of a work apparently destined to be com- 
pleted in two volumes. Vol. I, contains an introduction on definitions 
and methods in Political Economy, Book I on Production with twelve 
chapters on the usual topics, Book II on Distribution with fifteen 
chapters, the last being on Economic History and Economic Utopias, 

,8 vigorous denunciation of the latter, and finally an excellent index. 

I must warn the reader that I cannot judge this book with perfect 
appreciation. I do not hail from Manchester, nor does it seem to me 
that the star leads thither that guides to the birthplace of the new 
prophet. Professor Nicholson appears to think differently. As I close 
this large volume after a careful and consecutive reading I am con- 
scious that my instincts, literary, pedagogic and economic, predispose 
me to judge it unfavorably. Still there are certain qualities which it 
is easy to appreciate. The writer is conspicuously industrious, careful 
and sincere. He is usually fair in his statements of historical facts, if 
not in their interpretation. He is also unfailingly courteous, if we 
except an allusion to ‘‘the younger generation of economists,” toward 
whom courtesy is not traditional. 

The author's endeavor has been ‘‘to build on the broad foundations 
of Adam Smith and Mill without trenching unduly on the domain of 
ethics, jurisprudence or politics." He confesses, however, that he 
owes ‘‘ far more to Adam Smith than to Mill." He takes exception 
to Mill both on account of his “want of historical knowledge” and 
because he was continually infiuenced by ethical considerations. 
These sentences suggest the principal characteristics of the book. 
The writer accepts substantially the views of Adam Smith. Of course 
it is conceded that his statements regarding stock companies, and 
possibly a few others, have been disproved by experience, but these 
concessions are few and do not touch fundamentals. Mill’s views are 
oftener rejected, especially his theory of population and of the 
nature of the laws of, distribution, while his more questionable wage- 
fund theory is accepted with qualifications. His ethical and philan- 
thropic-temper are repeatedly noted as a source of error. à 

In these days, however, interest centres in the doctrine of Jazssez faire. 
On this point our author leaves no doubt as to his position. “It may, 
perhaps, be thought that . . . practically the greatest happiness 
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of the greatest number will be admitted by everyone as the economic 
ideal. Buta ready example shows that this is not so. Maximum 
freedom is at least as attractive and may lay claim to equal authority. 
For my own part I should not care to regard equality of distribution, 
even if it could be shown to be both practicable and also productive 
of maximum happiness, as the ultimate goal of human progress. 
The sadness of wisdom may be preferable to the mirth of 
folly.” No definition of wisdom is vouchsafed, though obviously 
called for. It evidently does not consist in the pursuit of maximum hap- 
piness, even forsociety as a whole. Liberty has been often defended 
as a condition of maximum happiness, but Professor Nicholson seems 
to have made an original contribution to the discussion. That this 
liberty so lauded requires that men be ‘‘let alone" by government, 
2. e., that State activity is necessarily restrictive and annoying, never 
simply co-ordinating and directive, is assumed as obvious. ‘The 
younger generation of economists think itis their principal business 
toinvent and justify new modes of governmental interference. 
They have a child-like faith in the omnipotence of a duly reformed 
Parliament, in the altruism of the common man and in the virtue of 
obedience. On these points, however, I have to confess myself a 
disciple of Adam Smith, who believed very little in senates, and less 
in those who profess to trade for the common good, and who, in his 
praises of liberty, has had the singular honor of furnishing mottoes 
and texts to the literature of Russian anarchists.” Mill is sharply 
condemned for conceding too much to the opponents of /aissez faire. 
Tn all other points the author is orthodox, The reader of Smith, 
Ricardo and Mill will tind no new doctrinesin these pages. ‘I'he iino- 
vations of Jevons, Sidgewick and Marshall are considered at length, 
but only by way of refutation, the “general reader’’ being wisely 
* recommended to pass over ™ the discussion. 

The second characteristic of the book is its large use of the histori- . 
cal method, a most valuable feature and one in marked resemblance 
to Adam Smith. The valuable researches of Rogers, Cunningham, 
Seebohm and others contribute excellent material which is exten- 
sively, and for the most part judiciously, employed. An exception 
may perhaps be noted in the case of the English land system, where 
the historical treatment becomes discursive and wholly out of propor- 
tion to that of other parts of the general subject. To this is partly 
due the conspicuously insular character af the work, Far more than 
in the case of Mill the discussion presupposes English economic con- 
ditions. 

The use of historical matter of course implies induction, but it should 
not exclude deduction and exact analysis. The two instincts are 
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seldom well balanced however in a single mind, and so here. Deduc- 
tion is rare, exact analysis wholly lacking. The book scarcely contains 
an example of an economic conception clearly analyzed and unam- 
biguously stated. The author's general idea can usually be discerned 
or inferred from his expressed sympathy with other writers, but it is 
surrounded by a penumbra. While admitting with him that ‘‘ natural 
species have centres but no outline,” the same need not be true of 
our definitions of them. ‘The author is apparently unconscious of the 
defect for he frequently emphasizes the necessity of thorough analysis. 
Nor is the fault one of style, which is lucid enough. His mind simply 
does not exact thorough analysis. Itis hard to understand how he 
can cite with approval Bóhm-Bawerk's masterly analysis of the 
conception of capital and then contentedly publish one so conspicu- 
ously inferior to it. I do not refer to the questionable meaning which 
he gives to the word (practically all accumulated wealth) but to the 
vagueness with which that meaning is stated. 

One further feature of the book should be noted, namely, its attempt 
to separate economics from jurisprudence, politics, and notably from 
ethics. This principle is doubtful, for no science is intelligible which 
does not largely assume the results of related sciences. But whether 
the principle is sound or not, the application of it is open to criticism. 

We are told that the economist must ask what forces do govern the 
production and distribution of wealth, not what forces should govern, 
He may inquire, but must not recommend. Probably not everyone 
will quite sympathize with this extreme rigor. It might be objected 
that these recommendations are not of the province of ethics, but are 
merely the practical applications of the science. The biologist, to 
be sure, does not recommend that the oyster should have two abduc- 
tor muscles like the clam; he simply notes that he has but one. But 
if men controlled molluscan anatomy, biologists would doubtless 
express an opinion, and to prevent such an expression would be to 
silence our only competent advisers. Ethics furnishes us with no body 
of maxims for conduct. These must come from that great body of 
sciences which deal with the phenomena of human action, If these 
sciences do not furnish guidance for such action as they are competent 
to modify they are barren of their most valuable fruit. That eco- 
nomic phenomena are modifiable by conscious human effort, even the 
doctrinaire will hardly deny except by implication. If so economics 
should and will suggest changes for the moral sense to enforce, 
and_ethics-will bring no suit for trespass. Of course if it is really-a 
matter of doubt whether maximum ultimate happiness be the goal of 
human progress the economist in common with other men will find 
recommendation difücult, but this embarrassment will probably not 
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be widely felt. When the quibbles connected with the word, " happi- 
ness," are thoroughly eliminated, the remaining question is scarcely 
capable of discussion, it becomes rather a criterion of sanity. 

But it must be admitted that investigation requires a temperament 
almost irreconcilable with ethical ideals and enthusiasm for social 
reform. We should not expect the scientist to lead in reforming 
society or to disparage those who do. The scientist is the modern 
seer, an organ specialized by society for simple seeing. It can-hardly 
be claimed however, that the author attains his laudable ideal. He 
has his share of social prejudices and ill-conceals them. While refus- 
ing to admit the ideal of happiness asa criterion of judgment he is not 
able to divest himself of its influence, still less of that of his more 
couspicuous ideal of liberty. This influence would have been safer 
had it been conscious and avowed, but instead the subtle presence of a 
shifting, chameleon colored ideal lends treacherous ambiguity or 
fallacy to his argument. His undisguised championship of Jazssez 
faire and contempt for economic utopias are not examples of colorless 
vision, nor can the man who disclaims ideals boast that he ‘‘ believes 
very little in senates." These things imply ideals which if not elimi- 
nated should be defined and confessed. 

I have.so far tried to explain the author's position and to criticise 
bis work from that position. I will now state briefly my objections to 
the position itself. 

I. Itregards économics as an objective science. It deals with the 
production of goods but ignores consumption, or the production of 
salisfauliuns. IL lulks of cumpetiliuu bul furgels Chal vonsumplivy is Uie 
apetitar of pródtietlon iii dtd alaisia oit tld tinio atid (geren os Mies 
It considers the extensivity and ignores the intensivity of wealth. By 
thus stopping short of those facts which alone give significance to 
economic discussion, the phenomena of economic life become inex- 
plicable. Poverty united with plenty, and prosperity dissociated from 
abundance are riddles it cannot solve. Of course it cannot avoid talk- 
ing of utility and value, involving subjective factors, but it can and 
does fail to recognize their importance or to discern their laws. Objec- 
tive economics is the alchemy of the science, a description of outward 
results. It is unscientific, because it ignores causes which may be 
examined and understood. 

II. It explains distribution by production. The powerful influence 
of combination, of education, of law in changing the conditions of 
competition is necessarily admitted, but theories are not modified 
accordingly. It is of course admitted that wages may vary from min- 
imum maintenance to full product according to the bargaining power 
: of the parties involved; it is obvious that neither minimum necessary 
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maintenance nor bargaining power stand in any fixed relation to the 
productivity of labor; but the obvious conclusion of these facts, that 
production forces determine the amount to be divided, and distinct 
` forces independent of production determine the proportion of the 
shares, this conclusion is nowhere drawn. ‘The origin of the pro- 
ductiyity theory .of distribution is plain. Before division of labor 
came (so runs the argument), each man had what he. produced, and - 
of course production determined his remuneration. Now each man 
has his share of a joint product, obviously only an adaptation of the . 
former principle. Precisely; but what determines his share, his con- 
tribution to the result being incómmensurable? It is with the neces- 
sity for dividing a joint product that the problem of distribution 
appears, But when a theory is surrendered in its applications, why is 
it retained as a generalization? The reason is apparently that the 
social corollaries of the opposite theory are EE to an -ultra- 
individualistic philosophy. a 

III. Finally, the economics in question misinterprets history i in its 
estimate of the function of the State. I bow low in homage to Adam 
Smith, but I do so in the full conviction that were he born into our 
day he would revise the “ Wealth of Nations" as his followers refuse 
todo. He was keen, observant, and untrammeled by orthodox tra- 
ditions. The law of settlement, the statute of apprentices, the old 
poor law, etc., gave him materialfor a damning indictment of State 
interference. They were clumsy attempts of a half metamorphosed 
military organization to perform industrial functions, efforts to plow 
with swords not yet} wten into plowshares. This clumsiness of the 
State contrasted ill. the virility of an exceptionally. stimulated 
individual enterpris . jd in hailing the movement from status to 
contract, Adam Smit.’ decame the prophet of a century. 

But the succeeding century has brought the infamies of the early 
factory, the servitude of labor and the stunting of a race. It has 
brought in succession the rivalry, the frenzy aud the paralysis of cotn- 
petition, It has brought corporations, syndicates and trusts, and rail- 
way magnates who dictate terms to nations, The abdication of the 
State from its industrial functions has developed the pseudo-state, rul- 
ing by virtue of neglected prerogatives. We have seen this pseudo- 
state purchasing the legality of its acts, the moral obliquity of the 
monstrous debauchery being charged, with the perversity of prepos- 
session, wholly to the account of the state. On the other hand we 
have seen government industries prosecuted with eminent success. Sen 
We have s seen the reform of the poor laws, and the passage of the face 
tory acts, a monument of beueficence, against the united opposition 
of the praisers and-the practicers of unrestricted self-interest, These 
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facts may be variously estimated but they must not be ignored. The 
reader of Professor Nicholson's book would not guess that trusts had 
ever existed, or that the maintenance of real freedom of contract was 
difficult or doubtfül. I must insist that those who ignore such things 
or hold traditional conclusions unmodified by them are no kindred 
of Adam Smith. Nor is it enough grudgingly to admit the benefi- 
cence of the factory acts, and deny that the State can be useful farther. 
History is worthless if it does not enable us to project the orbit of 
progress into the future. Doubtless State intervention has its dangers 
and its limits, but limits shift and difficulties that once baffied, here as 
elsewhere, are later overcome. 

Concession after concession, qualification after qualification, has 
sapped the vitality of the doctrine of Jazssez faire. It lacks the vig- 
orous conviction, the conscious obviousness and the confident appeal 
to current experience which characterized the writings of Adam Smith. 
Even its calmest advocates can hardly refrain from epithets and spleen. 
Allsigns indicate a readiness for a new prophet, a new Adam Smith, 
who shall interpret to us the signs of our times. 

H. D POWERS. 





Wesen und Zweck der Politik, als Theil der Sociologie und Grund- 
lage der Staatswissenschaften, Non GUSTAV RATZENBOFEĘR. 3 vols. 
Pp. 400, 363 and 481. Price 20 m. Leipzig: Bockhaus, 1893. 

The question whether history is a science has always been much less 

a matter ot controversy that the question whether politics, while 

appurenlly uuly political ai wduag vi ol 14 tulo ulluy can be 

ascience. Politics has been regarded as synonymous with statecraft, 
and this view has been strengthened by the fact that every attempt to 
treat politics as a science has failed. There have been such attempts 
made, though they have, as Robert von Mohl declares, all ‘stopped 
with modest demands." Mohl, himself, in his “Cyclopédie der Staats- 
wissenschaften," presents a brief outline of politics in the sense of 

“ statecraft," or the “theory of the appropriate means to the attain- 

ment of the various purposes of the State." Holtzendorf, likewise, 

has written a book on the “Prinzipien der Politik," in which he 
essays to set forth the scientifically established laws of political action. 

But both Mohl and Holtzendorf forget that science affords no guide 

for action, that science must not be confounded with art. The function 

of science is to present the objective development of phenomena and 
the laws of this development; and a science of politics, therefore, 
should set forth the political actions of men as a social phenomenon 
having a regular development. There has been no such presentation 
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to the present time for the Rune reason that.so long as the State is 
regarded as the work of man's free will, and all political SSC as 
man’s ‘‘ free deed," there can be no science of politics. 

It was only when sociology conceived the state to be the natural and 
necessary product of the elementary forces dominant in heterogeneous 
‘groups, when the state came to be regarded as a natural phenomenon, * 
that the further question, according to what laws have the activities of 
these social elements developed in this natural product, could become 
-a subject for scientific investigation. Thus‘a scientific treatment of . 
politics could rest only upon the basis of sociology. Gustav Ratzen- 
hofer is the first to attempt such a treatment, aud to carry it out in a 
really ingenious manner, We believe we do not err in asserting that 
Ratzenhofer's name will from now on be associated with those of the 
greatest authors of the past, Machiavelli, Comte and Spencer; but with. 
this difference, however, that what were unsuccessful attempts on 
'their part, have been changed by him into success. 

After summarizing the sociological theories in the introduction, the 
author devotes the first two volumes to the '* Wesen der Politik." He 
accepts as the most important fundamental fact of sociology ''the 
presence of numerous distinct but intercommingling races, a fact which, 
for one thing, excludes as scientifically unusable the [theory of the]. 
descent of mankind from a single pair." In the four large divisions 
of these first two volumes he discusses: I, Politics (Ga allgemeinen); 
II, National (or Home) Politics; III, Foreign Politics; IV, Social 
Policy (Gesellschafispolitik). The author understands politics to be 
the activity of a social community in its own interest. Sociologists 

also use the term “ group " instead of community, and the author often - 

. employs the expression ''politicalindividualities." f Every body of ` 
men having common interests forms such an ‘individuality ” but it is 
often the case that a single person, such as a statesman or a ruler, is 
himself a ‘‘ political individuality.” 

“ Politics (im allgemeinen) grows out of the inter-relations of coming 
in contact with one another. The political person (7. e., generally 
the group, the class, the society) exists because of common descent, 
like occupation; ” similar conditions as to amount of wealth owned, 
and often because of a common language, religion, civilization, etc. 
The author takes the position of an ontside observer in the midst of 
' these '' political persons ” (groups, classes, etc.) whom he sees having 


f On this-sociological theory, consult: Guiuplowicz, “Der Rassen Kampf," Dune" 


bruck, 1882, and “ Grundriss der Sociologie,” Wien, 1885. 

tl Zndividualitüten.)" It is perhaps best to translate “politische Individualità- 
len" and “ politische Personlichketien” as political individuals and political per- 
Sons.—XEDITOR]. 
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contact with each other, struggling each against the other, or agreeing 
upon compromises, and investigates the motives of their action, the 
methods of their practices, the aims they seek to obtain by these prac- 
tices. and the conditions which render more difficult or more easy the 
attainment of these purposes. In this manner Ratzenhofer has suc- 
ceeded in making politics a science, just as Adam Smith was able to 
raise political economy to such a rank because he simply observed the 
economic phenomena and stated their-vital priuciples and their con- 

formity to laws. 

Of course, when an observer takes such an objective unpartisan 
standpoint, we cannot expect him to palliate events; and thus the 
presentation given by Ratzenhofer will wound many a sensitive nature. 
However, the blame lies not with the scientific investigator, who states 

. the truth first of all, but rather with the regardlessness and egotistic 
action of the “political individuals," We can no more reproach 
Ratzenhofer because the '' political persons "' carry on a life and death 
struggle that they may thereby pursue purely selfish aims and employ 
every means that will secure to them these aims, than we can censure 
Adam Smith because of his economic motive, “‘ self-interest,” or Darwin 
because of the ‘‘struggle for existence" which he observed and inves- 
tigated. Ratzenhofer is only the faithful delineator of the things 
which the actual facts bring within observation. Furthermore, he 
gives us cheerful prospects of “civilizing " politics in which nobler 
motives dominate, and the ''barbarous" politics are held in check. 
Far he it from him, however, to set up, as political writers often do, 
moral rules for political action, with the demand that they shall be 
observed by contending parties, nor has he any thought of writing a 
code of State morals ('*SZaazsmoral'), as Mohl once desired to do. 
To be sure, he often gives counsel and introduces rules of action, but | 

, these concern only the fitness of particular operations. When he does 
thus give his counsel, it is such that it can be put into practice equally 
well by the representative of the nobility, the church, the laborers or 
the farmers, he gives only rules for action deduced from the expe- 
rience of political conflicts. 

This struggle of “political persons ” is subject to the ‘‘law of abso- 
lute enmity.” “ Diese absolute Feindseligkeii" is the essential 
characteristic of all politics. However, the purpose of all politics is 
success—success in the struggle to satisfy the self-interests of the 
pulilicul individual. Such interests are numerous; the source from 
which they all flow is the care for existence. ‘‘Men have a strong 
desire to raise themselves. out of the lowlands of material cares, a 
"desire which continually increases with growing culture." Besides 
these material motives, there are, of course, intellectual and moral 
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ones, but these are only the branches on the trunk of the material mo- 
tives. According to the position of the individual, or the “ political 
persons,’’ does the one or do the other of these motives have prepon- 
derance in determining political action; but ‘‘the mass of persons 
must be ruled by material motives under all circumstances." This 
does not prevent these same masses, and often their leaders, from 
holding before themselves various other motives, such as love of 
country, justice, etc. 

We see that the author is extremely realistic in his presentation, 
buthe justly observes that ''investigations concerning the character 
of politics demand a ruthless striving after truth." (I, 59). Conse- 
quently, the author does not hesitate to tell men, as political beings, 
the full and unmixed truth, and to hold before them, as such, a mirror 
in which every lover of truth, must plainly recognize that which he 
loves. 

“If we wish to know the causes of political conflict," he says, “we 
must entirely disregard every moral struggle." . . . “The ani- 


mal part of our race contains the true causes of the struggle for exist- 


ence," (I, 126). Since “nourishment and the increase of the race 
are dependent upon the area which is at the disposal of the single 
individual and of the race, it follows that the gaining of territory is 
the object of every political conflict; ” all other objects, as for exam- 
ple, slaves, capital, advantages in trade, are only means ''by which 
men make the produce of a given area and the advantages of space" 
serviceable (I, 127). . i 

The most primitive political persons that carry on political conflict 
are primitive hordes; development leads to the tribe, state and nation; 
these are the more advanced political persons. The character of the 
political struggle remains the same; its forms alone change according 


to the proportion of this development. These few sentences are given 


merely to afford the reader an idea of the character of Ratzenhofer's 
work. It would take us too long to give even an approximate résumé 
of its rich contents. 

Passing from the '*Character of Politics (Gas allgemeinen)” to '* Na- 
tional Politics," the author portrays the parties in the state, sets 
forth the ''leading"' of the same, and describes the statesman, the 
agitator and demagogue. He brings out characteristic instantaneous 
photographs of these types. Likewise the chapters in [which he 
brings before us the stages of political operations are. incomparably 


masterly. --From these chapters, politicians of all parties; ministers of ` 


state as well as leaders of workingmen may learn much. 
After national politics ‘‘foreign politics" are treated. Here the 
states form the contending units and thus the political persons. The 
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objects of foreign politics are: ‘‘ The increase and maintenance of the 
national territory and the advantages of trade." This kind of politics 
does not serve party advantage, but the interest of the state, which 
interest the author defines as the “common will of the social struc- 
ture." ‘The author examines the conditions upon which the political 
4. power of the state abroad depends. Among these conditions are good 
“natural boundaries. “The destruction of the State of Poland is a clas- 
sical example of the disadvantage of defective natural boundaries” 
(IL 39). ‘The chapters concerning the defence of the state (a subject 
upon which the author wrote a very good book eleven years ago), are 
excellent. 
. After devoting several chapters to the foreign political operations of 
- the state, the author ends this division of his work with a glance at 
‘world politics” (or the policy of colonization). Here he very justly 
remarks that the interests of culture, which in Europe restrain abso- 
lute hostility or wars, necessitate the extension of dominion outside 
of Europe (II, 243). Because of this the European States have entered 
upon their colonial policy and the “struggle for possessions and 
influence outside of Europe." In this foreign arena of conflict the 
“struggle between Russia and England for world dominion stands in 
the foreground." The author thinks that this conflict will ultimately 
be settled by England’s giving Asia to Russia, in order thereby to 
maintain herself in the rest of the world, India being retained as 
long as possible under England's care. 
" But Ratzenhofer looks still farther, and foresees the time when '*out 
of the downfall of Russia and out of the dissolution of the English 
power into many separate English States, a circle of slates embracing 
the world shall at last arise as the outcome of the increasing dominance 
of European culture” (II, 249). It may seem that here the author 
has given too loose reins to his political fancy, but that is not the case. 
Heis only drawing the strong, logical conclusions from his scientifically 
and firmly established premises in regard to the character of politics. 
The investigation of “social policy” (Gesellschaftspolitik) forms 
the last (IV) division of the second volume. ‘‘In every state," he 
says, ‘‘there are ‘persons’ which, under the laws in force, can obtain 
no power. These persons strive for political power, either by means 
of revolution or by opposing the existing legal order with the legal 
powers they possess under that order." Such persons (and here we 
are thinking of icligious and socialist parties) necessarily seek the 
support of those circles that are outside the state, but have com- 
mon interests. ‘This struggle and the conflict, within and without 
the state, which arises in consequence," is social policy (Geseit, 
schaftspolitik) (II, 252). In this section the author discusses in a very 
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objective and moderate manner the work of the various religious, 
nationalistic, capitalistic, feudal and communistic (socialistic) societies. 
At this juncture he speaks at length of the Antisemitic Society, which 
was called into being by the Jewish Society, in keeping with the 
eternal and unchangeable law that ‘‘every really effective social 
organization calls forth an opposing one " (II, 263). 

After the author has investigated the nature of politics, as carried: 
on both by society and by the state, and in national and foreign affairs, 
he takes up, in Volume III, the purpose and aims of each of these sys- 
tems of politics, Throughout the first two volumes a realism prevails 
that certainly will not escape being considered pessimistic by many 
though I should by no means make such an indictment. With the 
very first page of the third volume, however, the author enters upon 
a somewhat optimistic course of thought, a fact that will conciliate 
many opponents of the first two volumes. The author thinks he 
can prove that “the influence of the self-interest of all, taken collec- 
tively, upon individual self-interest’? is growing with the development 
of mankind, and that the aim of politics is to '' harmonize progressive 
socialization and individualization, the one a social, the other an 
individual, necessity." ‘To the extent that politics fulfill this purpose 
are they civilizing;’’ following an opposite course will produce ‘‘ bar- 
barous” politics. ‘‘The aim of politics, 7. e., civilizing politics, is the 
commonweal of mankind." 

The author is, of course, careful to say that he is speakiug only con- 
ditionally of the purpose of politics, because ‘‘ considered as a phenom- 
enon, politics is of itself, without purpose." This assurance is fortunate, 
for without it we should be compelled to charge him with having a 
teleological concept of the world. The author seems to appreciate this 
well, and consequently does not neglect at the outset to surround his 
statements regarding the purpose of politics with certain restrictions, 
iu order that he may protect himself against every possible accusation, 
and especially, again*&the charge of an unwarranted optimism. For 
the charge of being — s optimistic would be at the door of everyone 
who claimed that the aim of all politics, domestic and foreign, and the 
policy as well of all societies, is to secure the maximum welfare of all 
mankind. The author does not make this claim. Nevertheless he 
naturally desires not to leave his large temple of thought without har- 
inonious completion; he wishes, so to speak, to crown his structure 
with a beautiful dome. He has spoken of struggles and conflicts with- 
out end; can he, then, tell us nothing of the fosszó/e conclusion of 
these as an aim of politics? Not to do so would, perhaps, be more 
scientific, though less human. 


- 
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The author does not practice any such cruelty upon his readers. 
Just as the poet brings his tragedy to a conciliatory close so Ratzen- 
hofer reassures us with a reference to a possible ending of these 
struggles by the victory of civilization. This is what he terms '' prac- 
tical optimism.’’ However, we will not call him to account for this, 
because we ourselves accept this humane view. The idea may not be 
absolutely scientific, but we gladly accept it asa kind of religion of 
humanity. This practical optimism judges all politics according as 
' they do or do not lead to a higher degree of socialization of men; if 
they do, then they lessen the “absolute enmity’ within the societies 
that are thus more highly socialized; and there results a harmony of 
the interests that have previously been in barbarous conflict. 

These more socialized societies can in time come to include entire 
circle of states. In them also the material motives will steadily de- 
cline, and the intellectual and moral incentives, those having the com- 
mon good of all as their goal, will win the upper hand, Under the 
steady operation of such forces culture develops into civilization, the ` 
highest form of morality and science for which we are by nature fitted, 
a civilization whose characteristic is freedom of thought concerning 
those secrets of nature that have from the earliest times been the pro- 
vince of religion (III, 24). Of course, we arc to-day still very far from 
such a condition of affairs. 'To mention but one evidence of this, 
the author considers ‘‘the practical (present) meaning of the aim of 
civilizing politics ” to be the just participation by each person, and 
" thus by the masses, inthe conditions of life." Since the idea of civil- 
ization requires a continually inercacing socialisation, the idea is not 
nonnermad with the maintenanre nf ‘political individuals: "7 fhe ron- 
tinuance of political individuals may often prove a hindrance to civili- 
zation (III, 88). 

The author maintains that the progress of civilization is certain, be- 
cause it is a natural necessity of mankind. We cannot follow the 
author thus far. Has he not at this point allowed himself to be too far 
misled hy his “practical optimism?" On the contrary, we will 
gladly join him in believing in the great progress of the idea of civili- 
zation within the states and the larger circles of culture. 

We agree with the author that the tendency of races and nations is 
to unite into political states, for it is a social law that the concept of a 
nation is becoming constantly more freed from the idea of a common 
ancestral descent (III, 130). From this standpoint of a necessary pro- 
cess of civilization, which, like a social law, must wurk itself uut. in, 
every state with a civilizing iufluence, the author subjects the several 
‘political interests’? existing in a civilized State to a searching criti- 
cism. It would lead us too far afield to follow the author into detail 
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here. Suffice it to say that what he says concerning the interests of the: 
laboring class, of capital and of manufacturers is worthy of note. He 
considers the basic institutions of the civilized state from the same 
standpoint also, "and the purposes of the same when carried into the 
realm of practice." In the last chapter, devoted to the latter theme, 
he considers the ‘‘ civilizing administrative system "7 of the state. i 

The succeeding chapter on the civilizing foreign politics of the state 
gives the author an opportunity to investigate public law, and the 
commercial and colonial policies of modern states. l 

In the last division of this (III) volume, the author gives a con- 
densed outline of his philosophy of history, under the title of a 
' Critique of Civilization." He bases his philosophy of history upon 
the two results of his previous investigations, respectively expressed in 
the two following sentences: ‘‘The nature of politics manifests itself 
as a struggle of the existing public entities and institutions each for 
its own advantage" (III, 401). "The aim of politics shows itself to ` 
be establishment of a harmony of all interests."' 

At this juncture the author shows that according as civilization itself 
is politics developed for the accomplishment of good, so do political 
methods employed in the civilizing process improve. "This considera- 
tion is a warning to the state to employ as far às possible only civiliz- 
ing means. How did Castlereagh's success in bribing the masses and 
inducing the Irish Parliament to decree its own death profit Eng- 
land? What advantage has it been to Austria to fail to observe the 
` rights by which she and Hungary have been reconciled ? (III, 418). 

As the state must ultimately place itself in the service of civiliza- 
tion, so must the sciences place themselves in the same position? The 
natural sciences, however, must form the basis of all sciences, the 
political and social included, if they are to be justified in having this 
aim; for civilization itself,.as the author asserts in the ‘‘ Conclusion 
of the Discussion of Sociology,” is ** a phenomenon in which the laws 
of nature obtain." This view demands a conscious and purposive 
participation of man in civilization. The author calls this view of 
civilization, and of the duties men have toward it, ‘the socialistic . 
concept of the world," an expression which may lead to ambiguities 
and mistakes. 

It is perhaps better to designate this concept of the world, the ''socio- 
logical’? rather than the socialistic.* A sociological view of the world 
for the reason that it can command only the leading thinkers among 
mien, ‘ conceals within itself no social dangers, no exaggeration, as the... 


* Cf. Gumplowicz : “Die sociologische Slaatsidee," Graz, 1892. In which the 
author establishes this ''sociological view of the world" in a way similar to that 
eniployed by Ratzenhofer, 


H 
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individualistic does. An aggressive, individualism, the leaven of civili- 


zation, is ineradicably connected with our political nature, to temper it ` 


and rationally to restrict it is the purpose of socialism considered as a ` 
world ideal" (č. e, as a sociological view of the world). 

The author closes his thoughtful work with these striking words. 
We haye been able to present the content of the book but briefly,.to 


give a detailed estimate of the work would lead us beyond the limits . 


of areview. We think itis not saying too much to assert that this. 


work by Ratzenhofer is an epoch-making one in the world’s political. 


literature. The name of its author will henceforth be associated with 
the most illustrious sociologists and political philosophers, though he 


may at first expect to meet much opposition from the ranks of the 


.Scholars in the faculties of the German universities. 
LUDWIG GUMPLOWICZ. 


7i he Repudiation of State Debis. By WILLIAM A. Scorr, Ph. D. 
Pp. x, 325. Price $1.50. Library of Economics and Politics, Num- 
ber 2. Richard T. Ely, editor. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., 1893. 

The first feature of this book to attract (he reviewer's attention is the 
extensive and painstaking research evinced by it. A vast amount of 
ma has been worked through, much of it consisting of original 

“ sources,” though a portion-—as in the case of almost any book now- 
adays—falls rather under the head of ''authorities." The author 
sees, iu fact, Lu lave availed Limself of most that would serve hio 
purpanon with hont offeet. Mor init toe mugh 10 ray that the material 
: has been well, and even skillfully handled. 


Another merit of this book is the clear and concise style in which ` 
‘itis written. - With the exception of a single sentence on page 71, in 


which the construction of the word " issued’? is not clear, there is 
hardly a line of doubtful meaning. l 

The author, however, shows in his work a higher quality than that 
of the careful investigator or the clear writer. His impartial and suc- 
cessful treatment of the sectional question that constantly forces itself 
into the field of his inquiry, proves that he has the historical insight 
and broad human sympathy necessary- to understand and interpret 
the phenomena with which he has todeal. His summary of the causes 
of repudiation in the South is admirable. The work deals with a most 
important social question, and its value, beyond the purely economic 
aspects of the case, would be much increased if, in the separate accounts 
- for the various Southern States, the separation was more clearly indi- 
cated between the '* carpet bag " governments which saddled the States 
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with their-heavy debts and the more representative governments which 
-came later and repudiated these debts. The reviewer ad that in 
the next edition this will be done. , 

The book is in eight chapters, exclusive of the spe and 
these, eight arrange themselves naturally in four: parts. Chapter I 
deals with “ The Constitutional and Legal Aspects of Repudiation.” 
Chapters II-VI give the history of repudiation in each of twelve 
different States. Chapter VII deals with the causes of répudiation, 

and Chapter VIII proposes remedies. The States are arranged in 
groups; on what principle, however, is not quite apparent. ` One 
cannot see exactly why Mississippi, Florida and Alabama should be 
grouped in one chapter, while Georgia, Louisiana and Arkansas are 
dealt with in another. But in fact each State has its own story entirely 
separate from the others. . 

There are certain other details.of no vety important character, in 
which correction, addition, or change might be desirable. One would 
like to know, if possible, what the amount of land referred to on page 
62 really was and what was itsapproximate value. On page 63 the old 
debt of Alabama is summed up as principal alone, while the item just 
above the footing line contaius an interest element. On page 99, 

and again on page 220 the resignation of Governor Bullock and his 
flight from Georgia in 1871 are spoken of; but there is not, as there 
should be in justice to him, any mention of his subsequent return and ` 
his life in Atlanta. Chapter VI is entitled '' Repudiation in Vir- 
ginia," and West Virginia is in this way dismissed from the place she 
deserves, at least in some degree, in the formal enumeration of repu- 
diating States. ‘To be sure the connection of West Virginia with the 
Virginia debt is explained, but her share in it ought to give her a place 
in the title of the chapter. “Antoni v. Greenhow,” page 185, must 
mean Hartman v. Greenhow. It is to be questioned whether the 
table given on page 214 and repeated on page 275 will, on a close 
study, bear out the conclusion drawn from it. The movement of 
prices of Georgia bonds especially, for the period taken, is against the 
inference. 

The reviewer is of opinion that repudiation was quite as much due 
to the lack of confidence, which the States having low-priced bonds 
had in their ability to pay their debts as to their indisposition to pay 
them. 

The conclusion stated on page 216, implying that repudiation siste 
have_been avoided by the Southern States is to be questioned. The- 
table on page 276 shows that the taxable values of North Carolina, 
for instance, in 1870 were about $130,000,000, while her debt was about 
$30,000,000. The statement on page 74, taken froin the Governor's 
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message and differing from the table, makes the maximum of the debr 
over $40,000,000. It must be confessed that it would have taken a 
large heart under such conditions to look to the future and hope to 
avoid repudiation. 

The remedies suggested for repudiation are none of them (except . 
that of better moral education) without objection. - Federal assump- ` 
tion of Stute debts would involve too great correlative control of the 
general government over State finances ; the repeal of the Eleventh - 
Amendment would hasten the centralization which is going on with 
. rather dangerous rapidity already ; and constitutional provision by 
the States for settlement of claims against them determined and 
enforced judicially, would substitute for the irresponsibility of the 
State the possible despotism of the courts. But all the objections are: ` 
fairly discussed. 

The defects of this work are of minor importance and may easily be 
remedied; its good features arc cardinal and cssential. It will dis- 
please extreme partisans North and South, just as it should; but it can 
not fail to commend itself to all who desire a clear, candid and intelli-. 

gent treatment of the subject with which it deals. 

GHORGE P. GARRISON. - 





An Analysis of the Ideas of Economics. By L. P. SHIRRES. Pp. 260. 
Price $2.00.. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1895. 


This little volume is uniqué in aim and method. It is an attempt 
by the author, “ taking Austin as his model," to parallel i in economics 
the. lucid expositions of the analytical jurists”? in the science of law. 
Aron SUCH ait undertuklup oue would naturally expect a series uf 
strained analogies and of ideas mutilated by procrustean definitions. 
"The result, however, is, in the main, agreeably disappointing. Such 
subjects asthe ‘‘ Province of Economics," and such concepts as wealth, 
. value, credit, comunodities and capital, are treated with clearness, 
breadth of view, consistency, and sound sense. It is notable that 
with apparently little knowledge of continental European writers, the | 
' author has occupied some of the most advanced positions of the latest 
economic thought. Particularly happy are his development of Jevons’ 
‘idea that the laws of value must be sought primarily in consumption, 
and his phrase ‘The law of consumption” for Jevons’ .'' Variation 
of the final degree of utility." Very timely, also, is his proof of the 
fact that economics is a science distinct from, and not a part of soci- : 
ology, which he defines as the science which ''regards society from a 
biological point of view." 

'The author seems to have been most profoundly influenced by the : 
Bentham-Jevons “Analysis of Utility," by H. D. MacLeod’s economic: , 
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application of juristic ideas and distinctions, and by his own close 
‘observance of ‘social and .economic life in India, where he has held 
important government positions. 

This affiliation of jurisprudence and economics, seen in MacLeod 
and Shirres, is capable of yielding much good fruit, and the latter has . 
one very useful quality denied by nature to the learned but erratic : 
Macl,eeod—a judicial temperament, Shirres recognizes the differing 
limits of legal and economic concepts, which MacLeod rarely does. 
For example, MacLeod's definition of credit is purely egal in its scope 
—''a right of action against a person to pay or do something." 
Shirres’ definition reads ''the.interest of the payee in an uncondi- — 
tional agreement to pay a sum of money which is fixed or certain in 
amount," This, whatever its faults, releases economic credit from the 
purely legal limitation of “contract” or “right of action," for 
“agreement” may be wider than law. : 
.. His definition of consumption is one ‘of the best. in the book: “A 

commodity is said to be consumed when it is utilized or made to yield 
utility." His distinction of ‘‘ personal consumption " for final utili- - 
zation and ‘‘impersonal consumption ” for the “capital ” or mediate 
utilization of goods is one which rests upon a more reasonable idea 
than that which lies at the basis of the singularly inapt, obscure and 
inaccurate distinction now unhappily in vogue—‘“‘ peut and future 
goods." 

But the. book is not free from faults. ‘The treatment of value SET 
and progresses for a considerable distance very lucidly only to end in. ` 
darkness. The legal bent of the author’s mind, moreover, somewhat 
distorts his treatment, and the conclusions reached are now and then 
barren of economic significance. Indeed, it may be said that the: ` 
attempt of the author can only be made truly successful when further 
investigations into economic life shall have wrought more consistency 
into current economic conceptions. Then the method of the author. 
may be followed with sure results in the matter of-clear definition, 


accurate classification and consistent system. 
SIDNEY SHERWOOD. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





NOTE OF CORRECTION, 


In my review in the May ANNALS of Professor Cossa’s ! Entroduc- 
tion to the Study of Political Economy," translated by Louis Dyer, I 
called attention to two mistakes of fact regarding Professor Conrad - 


and-the-Hon.Carroll D. Wright. A comparison of the translation - ~ 


with the original, made at the suggestion of Professor Cossa, shows. 


that both blunders are the fault of the translator. 
J. W, JENES. 
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NOTES. 
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IN HIS MONOGRAPH upon the ‘' Economic History of a Nebraska 
"Township ’’ * Mr. Bentley does well in making a study from the begin- 
ning. Heisableto tell us the number of people who located farms 
at first (1872) and can trace the various fluctuations of population 
down to March, 1893. The causes of these changes are worked out by 
a close study. Other studies show us the way credit has worked in the 
affairs of this township; how much debt has been incurred, and where 


" the burden lies hardest, Most interesting is the study of the condition 


of those who secured land from the government, from the railroad 
and purchased from others. The last class seems greatly burdened by 
their debts; while the greatest prosperity is seen among those who 
secured the free land. The evidence given shows that the debts on 
record balance the improvements and the personal property owned. 
“Ihe farmers in Harrison Township, Hall County, Neb., have in recom. 
pehse for twenty years of labor—their land left. The measure of 
‘greatest prosperity is not very large. Most failures have come in recent 
-years, when the market has been East. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Bentley was unable to secure tables of prices which were obtained at. 
the local market for farm produce. It ulvht have been well had he 
invéstigulud what wus ruised a little farther 





IN THE SECOND edition of his “ Lekrbuch, t Professor Bernheim 
supplies all that was lacking in the first.{ There are amply sufficient 
citations and notes and two indexes. Almost every "page contains 
changes, mainly additions. The bibliographies are brought fully up to 
date. ` The book shows a remarkable acquaintance with the literature 
of the subject, not only in Germany. but in foreign countries, and the 
author with his usual diligence is already collecting material for a 
third edition. In spite of the use of smaller type for the excursuses ' 


* The Condition of the Western Farmer, as tllustrated by the Economic History 
of a Nebraska Township. By ARTHUR F. BENTLEY, A.B. Pp. CN Price $1.00. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1893. 


+ Lehrbuch der historischen Methode. Von ERNST BERNHEIM, Zweite Auflage. 
Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1894. ' 


t See the ANNALS, May, 1893. 
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and illustrations, the volume has expanded from 530 to 600 pages; 
exclusive of the indexes. Itis “the best existing handbook on his- 
torical science," and supplies a need felt by every pagent 





PROFESSOR BRENTANO has recently given us the results of his latest. 
researches into one phase of the labor problem in the form of a. 


‘second edition of his “ Über das Verhdliniss von Arbeitslohn und 
Arbeitszeit zur Arbeitsleistung.” The views presented in the first 
‘edition, which appeared in 1875, are restated in this one with the 
additional assurance and fuller illustration which an abundance of 
new material has made possible. Professor Brentano makes frequent 
use in confirmation of his arguments of the investigation of Dr. 
Gerhart von Schulze-Gávernitz on the cotton industry, of Dr. Ludwig 


Sinzheimer on the iron industry and of the material furnished by the’ ' 


eight hour movement in all commercial countries.. The last half of 
monograph consists of a valuable collection of apt quotations from. 
. these and various other sources. 





IN THESE DAYS, the political problem which really demands our- 


most serious attention is the reform of city government. This has been 


Ar the one conspicuous failure of the United States," says Professor 


Bryce. The causes of this, of course, are many ; but one cause un- 


doubtedly is the lamentable ignorance of our citizens regarding the. 


nature and extent of their duties as voters. Mr. Brinley has given 


Philadelphians a veritable voters’ handbook.* In this little volume‘is. 


packed, in well-arranged sequence, a great deal of information that 
every citizen ought to have ready at hand in order to know how, fully 


and intelligently, to discharge his political duties. We have a digest: - 


of the laws of citizenship ; naturalization and qualification of electors ; 
ward boundaries and election divisions; a list of national, state and 


Jocal officers, for whom the Philadelphian may vote; a calendar of the- 


officers to be voted for between now and 1896; the platforms and 


rules of the city Republican and Democratic parties and the Munici-. 


pal League. The citizen will find also the text of the new ballot law 
of 1893, the acts of 1881 to prevent election frauds; a brief digest of 


the city charter, together with memoranda of legislative acts, pertain-. 
ing to the city, and important recent changes in the laws of other 


States, Much statistical information, as to the city's vote by wards, 


its financial budget and amount of real estate, ete., ete., is found in. 


the form of tables. Last, but by no means least in usefulness, is an 


*4 Handbook for Philadelphia Voters. Compiled by CnaARLES A. BRINLEY.. 


Pp. 21o, Price 5oc, Philadelphia, 1894. 


Pe 
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ample index, which aids the person desirous of obtaining specific facts: 


“This handbook will be of real service to Philadelphians. Citizens of 
other cities will do well to follow Mr. Brinley’s example. 





‘OPTIMISM has its legitimate place, and that a large one. It is grati- 


_ fying that such an optimistic book as Andrew Carnegie’s ‘‘ Triumphant 


Democracy " should be so widely read as to require the publication of 
a ‘‘revised edition, based on the census of 1890.”* ‘‘ Triumphant 
Democracy ” is in reality a popular discussion of present political, 
sociological, and economic questions, and is as accurate a picture as 
oue based on census returns can be. Mr. Carnegie has written ‘to 
the whole body of Americans"! in order to give them ‘‘a juster estimate 
than prevails in some quarters of the political and social advan- 


. tages which they so abundantly possess over the people of the older 


and less advanced lands, that they may be still prouder and even more 
devoted if possible to their institutions than they are." ‘‘ Triumphant 
Democracy ” is a book which the teachers of college classes and the 
University Extension lecturers can advantageously use in connection 
with their work. 





AN INTERESTING addition to our sources of knowledge about Fred- 
erick the Great and his Court is furnished in this memoir of General 
Chasot, recently brought to light by Herr Gaedertz at Lübeck.[ The 
memoir was prepared in 1797 by Matthias Kroeger, Recorder of Lübeck, 
andis based on Chasot's last reminiscences, which were published to 
supplement Frederick's "istoire de mon lens." The general was a 
HA -Iuup cuiupauluin uf (ec klug, save QU 4 few yeals UL WSU list - 
standing, and the brief record throws side-lights on many aspects of the 
monarch’s life and character. The crown-prince' s court at Rheins- 
berg, with its concerts and banquets, the prince's flute-playing and 
French verses, the vigilance and energy of Frederick on the battlefield, 
his irritability and capriciousness in private, are incidentally but clearly 
brought out. His stern antipathy to duelling is seen in a year's sen- 
tence of imprisonment for Chasot after acquittal by a court-martial. 


` The battle of Friedberg is vividly painted in a letter from Chasot, de- 


scribing, with a soldier’s modesty, his own share in the brilliant victory. 
It is the monarch’s best side that is turned toward Chasot. There 


* Triumphant Democracy; Sixty Years! March of the Republic. Revised edition, 


^ based oft the census of 1890. By ANDREW CARNEGIE. Pp. xii 549. Price $3.00. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1893. 


+ Friedrich der Grosse und General Chasot. Nach der bisher ungedruckten Hand- 
schrift eines Zeitgenossen, Von KARL THEODOR GARNEETA: Pp. ror. Bremen: 


, €. Ed. Müller, 1893. 
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is an account of a dramatic scene in which, after the officer's return 
from his own imprisonment for duelling, he risks his whole favor with 
the king by interceding importunately for the life of a page under 
severer sentence for the same offence. Although the king had resisted 
‘the appeals of his mother and his wife, he yielded to the pleadings of 
thefriend. Chasot himself isa typical figure of the times—the landless 
younger son, the soldier of fortune, first winning Frederick’s attention 
by a run of luck at the faro-table that broke the bank, then retaining ~ 
. his favor by his personal attractiveness. We see him now running 
himself to death with Frederick through the sands of Rheinsberg, 
now escorting Voltaire across Germany and drawing an impromptu 
stanza from the philosopher by his ready ingenuity, now rescuing his 
master from capture at Mollwitz by crying, “I am the king," and 
drawing the attack to himself, now declining to marry a fortune be- 
cause he disliked the heiress, now sustaining his position by a lavish 
display of paste jewels at brilliant entertainments, now taking his 
departure from Frederick's service in proud silence, and finally settling 
down to a sober old age as commandant at Lubeck. So instructive a 
picture of a knight of the eighteenth century we do not often find. 
Herr Gaedertz has done a real service in recovering it for us from the 
archives of Lübeck, and presenting it to us with only so much of ex- 
planation as enables it to speak for itself. 





PROFESSOR GIDE is one of the several writers who have made us 
aware of the fact that while English and later German economists 
think profoundly and reason abstrusely, the French see clearly and 
present their conclusions in admirable form. To those who recognize 
that back of the science of economics, and the possible application of 
its principles, stands the philosophy to which these principles must be 
referred for full analysis, the work on “‘principes d' economie Poli- 
que" will prove very satisfying. The fourth and new edition* bears 
evidence of careful revision and correction. Chapters upon the his- 
tory of economic doctrines and upon the system of protection have 
been added, and much new matter concerning economic legislation 
introduced. Statistics, citations and bibliographical data which, in 
the opinion of the author, interfere with the continuity of the argu- 
ment, have been removed from the text and the more valuable placed 
among the foot-notes. Many of the improved features of the new 
edition are due to the fact that the work has passed through two trans. ` 
lations, arid hence has been brought into the field of a wider criticism. 

* Principes d’economte politique. Par CHARLES GrpE, Professeur d'économie 


politique à la faculté de droit de Montpellier. Qnatriame Édition, Revue et 
corrigée. Pp. 644. Price6fr. Paris: Larose, 1893. 
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‘Professor Gide makes due acknowledgment of this, and with good 
taste and judgment has embodied the best of these criticisms in the 
foot-notes and made such rearrangement of the text as enhances the 
value of the work to a marked extent. While the new chapters he 
adds are rather meagre in treatment and contribute nothing to the 
strength and excellence of the work he has already done, yet for what 
they suggest rather than for what they contain they will prove very 
serviceable to the student. To sum up the merits of this work-in a 
single sentence one might say that itis clear, suggestive, well-rounded, 
and reconciles in an admirable manner the abstract conceptions of 
economics with their practical common-sense application. 





GoscHEN’s ‘‘ Theory of Foreign Exchanges " has this year reached 
the sixteenth edition.* This is a reprint, without change, of the third 
edition which was brought out thirty years ago. The first edition 
appeared in 1861, and its high value has been amply demonstrated by 
the publication of sixteen editions during one generation. It is a book 
that does not become old. 





SrupENTs of the labor movement will welcome the monograph of 
Dr. Max Hirsch on “ Die Arbeiterfrage und die deutschen Gewerk- 
vereine." t Heretofore, information regarding labor organizations in 


Germany has not been easy to obtain, and it is safe to say that people 


who are well informed regarding English and American unions are 
qamparativaly ignorant nf the German, Ina pamphlet of ninety-six 
pages Dr. Hirsch has given us just the intormalion required. Jie 
describes at some length the beginnings of the movement in the 
direction of organization, and sketches the subsequent history of the 
unions. The struggle against social democracy and the depressing 
influence of unfortunate strikes are made especially prominent. Dr. 
Hirsch has been a prominent actor in the movement from the begin- 
ning, and his sympathies are strong on the side of the unions. 





Mr. GROVER PEASE OSBORNE has written a book entitled *' Princi- 
ples of Economics.” { It is a book that is difficult to characterize. 


* The Theory of Foreign Exchanges. By the Right Hon. GEORGE J. GOSCHEN, 
At, P. Sinteenth edition, Pp. 754. London: Effingham Wilson & Co, 1894. | 

tLeipzig: C. L. Hirschfeld, 1893. Price x M. 

f Principles of Economies. ‘Che Sasfacliun of Hunan Wants in oo far op their 


satisfaction depends on Material Resources. By GROVER PEASE OSBORNE, Pp. | 


. 454. Price $2.00, Cincinnati; Robert Clarke & Co., 1893. 
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The author is evidently familiar with the works of the leading English 
economists, and he hasclothed some of their doctrines in his own lan- 
guage, and incorporated with them some ideas of his own on practical 
economic questions. His views on theory are confused and inexact 
when he does not follow his guides closely, and are simply restatements 
of their opinions when he does. A few quotations will illustrate the 
confusion of thought. * Value in Use is what a thing is worth to 
use," ‘‘ Value in Use is scarcity of useful things." ‘‘ Value in Use 
is the satisfaction which the object gives to the user." “Average 
Value in Use becomes the basis of Value in Exchange.” Cost of 
production, the author asserts, is made up of wages and interest on 
‘‘free [circulating] capital," and does not “ imply interest on Perma- 
nent Produced Wealth [fixed capital], since machinery can be used 
for no other purpose, and it may as well be used as to stand idle.” 
The style is diffuse and the treatment shows lack of comprehensive 
knowledge and firmness of grasp. The book contains, however, , 
‘some keen reflections on the existing economic order, and some very 
sensible practical suggestions. 





STUDENTS of local government are indebted to Mr. Frank Raymond 
Savidge, of the Philadelphia Bar, for a very useful piece of work. In 
“The Law of Boroughs in Pennsylvania,"* he has given in a concise 
and well-arranged form exactly what the title page of the book claims 
for the work, ' A treatise upon the incorporation and government of 
boroughs, the powers and duties thereof, and of borough officials, com- 
prising a full text of the acts of Assembly in relation thereto, with 
chronological table of statutes." The work is the result of Mr. 
Savidge's experience as the Solicitor of the Borough of Ridley Park, 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania; and gives evidence of careful editing. 
The merits of the book would be much enhanced by enlarging the all 
too brief ‘‘ introductory view of borough." We hope subsequent edi- 
tions will add to this chapter. 





“MASSES AND CLASSES," f as the title indicates, is a book designed 
to attract popular attention. It is written for the American public by 
asojourner in England. The purpose of the book, if other than 
commercial, is not made apparent, but a common theme is to be found 





Au ove -- 


* Philadelphia: Kay & Bro., 1893. 
+ Masses and Classes: a Study of Industrial Conditions in England. By HENRY 
TOCELEY, Pp.179. Price oe, Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts, 1803. 
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in every chapter—a contrast between the respective conditions of Eag- 
lish and American working people. ‘The life of the English bread- 
winner is painted in sad colors—a long apprenticeship without pay, 
faithful service with barely living wages and finally the poor rates; 
this is the series presented with remarkable uniformity as the different 
classes of laborers are passed in review. The book is full of interest- 
ing facts presented in an entertaining manner, but the instincts of the 
author seem to be those of a newspaper reporter rather than those of 
the scientist, and his views should be taken with a grain of allowance. 
It should be-remembered that a part of the same field was covered in 
a much more thorough and reliable manner by the recent investiga- 
tions of tHe United States Bureau of Labor, the reports of which indicate 
that the condition of the English workingman is far better than that 
of his continental brother, and not greatly inferior to that of the 
envied American. In fact the returns from the various sections of the 
United States, show that in nearly every trade investigated the wages 
in some parts of this country are lower than those prevailing in Great. 
Britain. When read with these facts in mind Mr. Tuckley’s book will 
be found profitable as well as entertaining. 





THE QUESTION of the national ownership and operation of the rail- 
ways of the United States was the subject of the Twenty-third Annual 
Joint Debate, which took place at the University of Wisconsin, the 
nineteenth of last January. The six speeches of the debate are printed 
in full in the University paper, The Aegis, of February 2, 1894. They 
eontulu 4 dure umount of iuterestiug walerial, wu Uu Us cuusidera- 
tion of ntudanta of tranoportatian, Tho rshatorn did n nooful pinan 
of work in arranging a bibliography and publishing the same in con- 
nection with their speeches. 





Tux Office du travail has recently issued the first number of a pub- 
lication that will be of considerable interest to students of labor ques- 
tions. It is entitled ‘Buletin de Poffice du travail,” and will appear 
monthly:(the first number bears date January, 1894), at the modest 
cost of 20 centimes a number, or 2 francs 50 centimes a year (Imprim- 
erie Nationale). "The Office du travail was organized in 1891, accord- 
ing to the terms of the law of August 19 of that year, for the purpose 
of collecting, arranging and publishing all possible information rela- 
tive to labor, the condition and development of produotion, organiza 
tion and remuneration of labor and its relation to capital, condition 
of workingmen in France, with comparisons nf their condition with 
that of laborers in foreign countries. To thisend the Office du travail 
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was created as an integral part of the Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry, and has already published many interesting reports of special 
investigations along the lines indicated. As these reports, however, 
are often voluminous and not easily accessible to the public the Office 
du travail wishes to popularize its work and to enlist the interest and 
co-operation of workingmen by issuing the present '' Bulletin,” 
which is to contain the substance of larger reports, with official infor- 
mation gathered from various sources, and notes on wages, length of 
working-day, the unemployed, etc., together with reports on foreign 
countries obtained through the diplomatic service. The “Bulletin " is 
divided into five parts which show its scope: (1) Laws and official 
documents, including text of laws promulgated and all decrees and 
government regulations; (2) jurisprudence, giving the decisions of, 
courts affecting labor organizations, etc.; (3) social chronicle, giving 
information relative to labor organizations, committees of arbitration, 
mutual help, and in general all that concerns the social and industrial 
movement in France; (4) the same as part 3 but for foreign countries ; 
(5) Bibliographical review, giving account of publications of statistical 
bureaus and labor departments in France and in foreign countries. 
The numbers that have already appeared, average about 48 pages each 
and the publication as a whole will not fail to be a valuable and inter- 
esting source of information for American students of economics. 


i 





LAST YXAR Professor Brentano and Professor Lotz of the University 
of Munich began the publication of the economic studies* of the 
students in their seminary. Three numbers appeared in 1893. The 
first monograph, a work of two hundred and fifty pages, is by Dr. 
Ernst Francke, and is entitled, “ Die Schuhmacherei in Bayern: Ein 
Beitrag zur Kenniniss unserer gewerblichen Betriebsformen. ‘The 
second is a short monograph of fifty-nine pages, ou “Die venetianische 
Seidenindustrie und thre Organisation bis zum Ausgang des Mittel- 
alters," von Dr. Romolo Graf Broglio D'Ajano. Thethird monograph 
is one hundred and ninety-seven pages in length; its title is ‘‘ Veber 
die Grenzen der Weiterbildung des fabrikmássigen Grossbetriebes in 


Deutschland.’ The author is Ludwig Sinzheimer, Doktor der Staats- 
wirtschaft, 





Revue du Droit Public et de la Science Politique en France et a 
V Étranger is the title of a new bi-monthly review that was started 





“En Münchener Volkswirtschaftliche Studien,” Herausgegeben von LUJO BRENTANO 
und WALTHER LOTZ. Stuttgart : Verlag der J. G. Cotta'schen Buchhandlung Nach- 
folger. 
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at the beginning of the calendar year. The name indicates quite 
accurately the field of its operations us set forth in the program of 
the editor-in-chief, M. Ferdinand Larnaude, Professor of General 
Public Law in the Law Faculty of Paris. The Review will discuss 
questions pertaining to constitutional, administrative and international 
law. It will aim to be a mirror reflecting in its pages the actual legis- 
lation and also the political questions which agitate the various civil- 
ized countries of the world. In this field it will aim to be a political 
review, not, however, in any sense partisan. In each number will be 
chronicled the principal recent parliamentary and political facts, such 
as elections, important parliamentary debates, ministerial crises, laws 
and proposed legislation concerning public law. The review occupies 
a ‘comparatively vacant field, it being the only one of its kind in 
France. Among the leading articles of the first two numbers are 
several devoted to important books. The less important books on 
public law and political science and the periodicals devoted to the 
same questions receive reviews and notices. Each number is to con- 
tain a ‘‘ Chronique politique" of several countries. The ‘‘ Miscellan- 
eous” department at the end of each volume contains reports and 
other information of interest. 


a 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS on Customs Legislation and on the 
Labor Question will be held at Antwerp from July 16 to 21, meeting 
. in the Athenée Royal. The object of the Congress is to aim at the 
hest arganizatinn of labor and the best csonomical oyotem of intor 
national trade, Tt will he open tn men of every opininn, employers 
and employed alike are invited to join together in the discussion. As 
the Congress is held only for the purpose of discussion, no resolutions ` 
will be submitted. The Congress will be divided into two sections, 
the one on Customs Legislation and its influence on the general wel- 
fare, and the other on the Labor Question. The first will meet in the 
morning and the second in the afternoon, The following are the 
officers of the committee of organization: Honorary President, M. 
the Minister of Finance; Honorary Vice-Presidents, M. le Baron, Ed. 
Osy de Zegwaart and M. J. vau Rijswijck; President, M. Louis Strauss; 
Vice-Presidents, M. le Chevalier Ch. de Cocquiel, M. Aug. Couvreur 
and M. H. Lepersonne; General Secretary, M. Laurent De Deken; 
Secretaries, M. Aug. Bulcke, M. le Chevalier Ch. de Waepenaert, M. 
Aug. Dupont, M. Ed. Karcher, M. Emile Roost and M. Norbert Van 
Beylen; Treasurer, M. Ch. Good; Delegates of the Belgian Govern- 


ment, M. H. Van Neuss, M. J. Kebers, M. L. Capelle and M. Ch. 
Morisseaux. 
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THE ULTIMATE STANDARD OF VALUE. 


There are certain unsettled questions in economic theory 
that have been handed down as a sort of legacy from one 
generation to another. The discussion of these questions is 
revived twenty or it may be a hundred times in the course 
of a decade, and each time the disputants exhaust their 
intellectual resources in the endeavor to impress their views 
upon their contemporaries. Not unfrequently the discus- 
sion is carried far beyond the limits of weariness and satiety, 
so that it may well be regarded as an offence against good 
taste to again recur to so well-worn a theme. And yet 
these questions return again and again, like troubled spirits 
doomed restlessly to wander until the hour of their deliverance 
shall appear. It may be that since the last discussion of the 
question we have made some real or fancied discoveries in 
the science, and some may think that these throw new light 
upon the old question. Instantly the old strife breaks forth 
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anew, with the same liveliness as if it possessed the charm of 
entire novelty, and so it continues year after year, and will 
continue, until the troubled spirit is at last set free, In this 
class we find the question—-What is the '' ultimate standard 
of value,” (dem letzten Bestimmgrunde des Wertes der Gister)? 
The contest over this question began as early as the days of 

Say and Ricardo. More recently the German, Austrian, 

Danish and American, English and Italian Economists have 
taken it up, so that the contest has assumed an international 
character. ) 

The present generation has indeed some justification for 
again renewing the discussion. It cannot be denied that of 
late we have made some important additions to the sum of 
our knowledge in regard to the theory of value. ‘This at 
first resulted in an increase in the number of conflicting 
opinions, but if we are not greatly mistaken, the present phase 
of this difference in opinion is due to a positive misunder- 
standing, which stands as a rock of offence in the path of 
explanation. ; 

I believe that this fatal misunderstanding may now be 
definitely and finally removed, by an investigation which need 
possess no other merits than those of care and exactness, atid ` 
that this will result iti périnanently advariciny the Gonlroversy 
by several paces. In this belief I venture upon a step 
which otherwise it would be difficult to justify, and propose 
to add yet another victim to the hecatombs already offered 
upon the altar of economic theory, though, owing to the 
necessity of pedantic thoroughness in such an investigation, 
it is a sacrifice which may not commend itself to some of 
our readers. / ' 


I 
THE PROGRESS AND PRESENT POSITION OF OPINION. 


Since the time when Economics first became a science, 
there have been two rivals for the honor of being considered 
the ‘‘ ultimate standard of value,” the utility that the goods 
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afford, and the cost of their attainment. Any tyro who 
takes up this question of the ' value of goods” will invari- 
ably start out with the idea that we value goods because, and 
in the measure that, they are useful to us. He will, there- 
fore, incline to the opinion that the ultimate cause of the 
value of goods is to be found in their utility. But this 
naive opinion is soon disturbed by a thousand practical 
experiences. It is not the most useful things, as air and 
water, but the most costly things that show the highest 
value. Again, in innumerable instances, it is undoubtedly 
true that value and price do accommodate themselves to cost 
of attainment, and so at the very outset the spirit of dissent 
was introduced into the theory of value, and has remained 
there until the present day. There was either this divergence 
of opinion, or a division of the field of value phenomena 
into two sections, that of utility and that of cost; or, finally, 
both domain and opinions were divided. 

The classical theory of value, as is well known, divided 
the domain of the phenomena of value. A distinction was 
drawn between ‘‘ value in use” and ‘‘ value in exchange.’’ 
The ‘‘ value in use’’ of goods was thought to rest entirely 
upon utility, but beyond this passing reference to the do- 
main of utility the classical theory did not trouble itself 
about value in use. In ‘‘ value in exchange," a distinction 
was made between monopoly or scarcity goods on the one 
hand, and freely reproducible goods on the other. The value 
of goods of the first class, e. g., wines of rare vintage, statues 
or pictures by leading artists, rare old coins, patented in- 
ventions, was thought to depend upon the demand for 
them, and this in turn depended upon their utility. The 
value of goods of the second class was thought to depend 
upon their cost of production, or, as it has been more accu- 


rately stated, since the time of Carey, upon their cost of 


reproduction. To this, as we know from experience, the 
value and price of all freely reproducible goods tends, in the 
long run, to conform. 
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As we have said, the classical theory does not enter into 
any discussion of ‘‘value in use.’’ It also practically 
ignores the value of scarcity goods, holding, that instances. 
- of such value are few in number and of little importance. 
The stress was thus thrown upon the value of freely repro- 
ducible goods. In this way it came about that ''cost"' 
was held to be the ‘‘ ultimate standard of value." ‘This 
view did not escape frequent and serious, though for the 
most part, unsuccessful attacks. Say, MacLeod and many 
other celebrated or little known writers have, at one time or 
another, attacked this cost theory of value. 

It was urged that things that are not useful do not have 
value, no matter how high their cost of production or of 
reproduction may be, and therefore that high cost can only 
result in high value, when associated with a correspondingly 
high utility. From this the further conclusion was eagerly 
drawn, that the correspondence between value and cost, 
which is not to be denied, does not result from value regulat- 
ing itself according to cost, but rather from cost regulat- 
ing itself according to value, since higher costs are only 
undergone when, from the outset, correspondingly higher 
values are anticipated. 

"his line of argument, however, is (sell open to serious 
and very manifest objections. It might be urged that just 
as there can be no value without utility, no matter how great 
the cost may be, so there can be no value without cost, no 
matter how great the utility may be. ‘This is manifest in 
the familiar instances of air and water. ‘The adherents of 
the cost theory had so much of direct experience in their 
favor, confirmed as this was by the undeniable interdepend- 
euce of cost and value, that they for along time had the 
advantage in this constantly recurring strife. 

A remarkable shifting of the scene was hranght ahant hy 
the appearance of the theory of marginal utility. The 
wain points in this theory I may safely assume to be well 
known. Its corner-stone is the distinction between usefulness 
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in general, and that very definite and concrete utility, 
which, under given economic conditions, is dependent upon 
the control over the particular good whose value 1s to be 
determined. According to this theory, value arises as a 
rule—that there are exceptions is expressly emphasized — 
from the utility of goods, not however from some abstract 
and ever-varying usefulness which cannot be definitely meas- 
ured, but from that use or useful employment (Nutz Ver- 
wendung), which in a definite concrete case is dependent 
upon the control over the particular good. 

Since of all the possible useful employments to which the 
good may be put, it is not the most important, but the least 
important, that a rational being would dispense with first, 
the determining utility is the smallest or least important 
utility among all the useful employments to which a good 
may be put. This determines its value and is called the 
marginal utility. 

This more exact form of the use theory of value meets in 
a clear and definite way the objection urged against the 
older '' use" theory of value; namely, that free goods, no 
matter how useful they may be, have no value. ‘The answer 
is, that since these free goods exist in superabundant quanti- 
: ties, there is for us no utility dependent upon a concrete 
quantity of the same, as a single glass of water or a single 
cubic metre of air. ‘Their marginal utility therefore is zero. 
Again, this theory of marginal utility gives us the basis for 
anew and vigorous attack upon the cost theory of value. 
Considered from one point of view, the cost that determines 
the value of any product represents nothing else than the 
value of the producers' goods. If now, as we are compelled 
to do in a scientific investigation, we inquire how we are to 
determine the value of these producers' goods, we find that 
this, too, in the last resort is determined by marginal utility. 
‘Te cost therefore exercises, as it were, only a vice-regency. ` 
It cannot be denied that under certaiu circumstances it gov- 
erns the value of certain products, but it is itself, at least in 
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most cases, governed by a still higher ruler, namely, ‘‘ mar- 
ginal utility." Cost, therefore, is for the most part merely 
a province in the general kingdom of utility, and it is to this 
last that we must concede the position of the universal 
‘ultimate standard of value." ‘This proposition was first 
placed in opposition to the prevailing classical theory, in a 
bold and uncompromising way, by Jevons. ‘‘ Value depends’ 
entirely upon utility," this writer emphatically declares in 
the very beginning of his great work on ‘‘’The Theory of 
Political Economy.” ‘This proposition has since found even 
clearer and more exact statement at the hands of the Austrian 
Economists, nor have we even yet entirely escaped from this 
newest phase of the old struggle between cost and utility 
as the ultimate determinants of value. ‘The present con- 
test is notable, not merely for the number and scientific 
rank of those who are parties to it, among whom may be 
found many of the ablest economists of all countries, but also 
because of the extraordinary variety of opinions advanced. 
Instead of two opposing conceptions, we find a whole series 
of separate and seemingly unrelated opinions, each of which 
‘is held with the greatest persistence. 

The musl ex eie upiuion at oue cud of the scrics io that 
Wii: Quds statuunt iu Jevuus! proposition, that value 
depends entirely upon utility." It must, however, be added 
that while Jevons occasionally gives statement to this propo- 
sition in the above sweeping and uncompromising terms, 
yet the doctrine as expounded by him contains elements 
which necessarily lead to a limitation of this proposition. 
The addition of these necessary, though not highly impor- 
tant limitations, gives us the doctrine as taught by the 
Austrian economists.* They, therefore, stand next to 


* This name, given us by our opponents, includes a certain group of theoretic 
economists. Not all of those included are Austrians, nor does the group include 
all the Atisttian econoiiists, 1 would ais lake uccasion to remark that when in 
the following I speak in the name of the Austrian economists, I do not wish that 
anyone else shall be held responsible for what I may say or for the manner of 
saying it. Conversely I do not wish to place myself iu the position of being 
responsible for the statements of every member of that group. Again, while I 
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Jevons in the series of opinions. Their position is that 
cost does not officiate as the original and ultimate determi- 
nant of value, except in a comparatively limited number of 
unimportant cases.* ‘The great majority of value phenomena 
are subject to the dominion of utility. This dominion is 
exercised in some cases directly, but in a still greater number 
of cases indirectly. When exercised indirectly the value is, 
of course, first determined by certain costs, but closer analy- 
sis shows that these costs are themselves determined by 
utility. 

Át the other extreme end of the series, we find the 
eminent Danish economist, Scharling, who would establish 
cost (under the title of ‘‘ difficulties of attainment") as the 
sole ruler over the entire domain of value; over value in use, 
as well as over value in exchange; over the value of 
freely reproducible goods, as well as over the value of scarcity 
goods. t 

Quite close to Scharling, who is a very pronounced oppo- 
nent of the theory of marginal utility, we find the acute 
American thinker, J. B. Clark, who is a no less decided 
adherent of that theory. This illustrates how strangely 
confused the controversy has become. Clark also makes 
cost the general and ultimate ‘‘ standard of value," though 
in a: different sense from Scharling. According to Clark, 
the final and determining condition is the amount of per- 
sonal fatigue, pain or disutility which is imposed upon the 
laborer by the last and most fatiguing increment of his day's 
work t 


have given statement to certain general doctrines of the Austrian economists, yet 
I would expressly state that the kernel of the doctrine does not belong to me, but 
is, to a large degree, the outcome of the investigations of my able colleagues, 
especially Menger and Wieser. 

* Wieser's '* Ursprung und Hauptgesetze des Wirtschaftlichen Wertes," Wien, 1884, 
p.104. Then my “ Grundzüge der Theorie des Wirthshafilichen Güterwerles, in 
Conrad's JaArbücher für Nai-Ock. N. E. B. XIII, 1886, p. 42. Then my article, 
@ Wert,” in Conrad-Lexischen Zandworierouechk tier Staatswissenschaften. "rz 

fEssay on the '* Wertthearien und Wertgesetzé,” in Conrad's Jahrbücher, N. F, 
B. XVI. 

In Ultimate Standard of Value," Vale Review, November, 1892. 
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Somewhat nearer the middle of our series, though still 
not far from the cost end, we find those writers who, with 
certain modifications, uphold the old classical theory. It is 
here that we find the learned and contentious Dietzel,* of 
Bonn, who so divides the field of value that the value of 
scarcity goods is determined by utility, while the value of 
freely reproducible goods is determined by the cost. His 
position differs from the classical theory, in that he divides 
the domain of value in use between utility and cost, in the 
same way that he divides the domain of value in exchange. 
The classical theory, on the other hand, puts the use value 
entirely under the dominion of utility. Quite close to Diet- 
zel, we find the Italian economist, Achille Loria, and the 
able American defender of the classical school, Professor 
Macvane. ‘The latter has recently attacked the position of 
the Austrian economists, in two polemical papers of great 
acuteness. His interpretation of the Austrian theory, how- 
ever, is not always accurate, nor always free from polemic 
exaggeration. His chief objection is that their conception 
of cost as ‘‘a sum of producer’s goods possessing value’’ 
is obsolete and untenable. He holds that the only genuine 
economic cost of production is labor and abstinence (more 
uorrüutly, wiring), whieh, in thea ease of frcoby reprodu 
cible goods, are the final and entirely independent regulators 
of value.t 

Where opinions vary so widely from one another, somie 
one is usually found who will take a middle course, hoping 
to find a solution for the problem in the golden mean. ‘This 
mission of conciliation has been undertaken in this case by 
no less eminent economists than Professor Marshall, of 

+ Die Classiche Werttheorie und die Theorie vom Grenznuizin,” Conrad’s Jahr- 
bücher. “Zur classtchen Wert und Pretstheorie,’’ N. F., Vol. 20, in the same JaA»- 
bücher, third edition, Bd, 1. 

t" Böhm-Bawerk on Value and Wages,” in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
October, 1890; also “Marginal Utility and Value," in the same journal, April, 
1893. Near the completion of the present paper, a third paper by Professor 


Macvàté came to hand, “The Austrian Theory of Value," ANNALS OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY, November, 1893. 
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Cambridge,* and Professor Edgeworth, of Oxford. Both of 
these writers incline toward the theory of marginal utility, but 
have perched themselves very nicely upon the middle round 
of the: ladder, from which vantage-ground they send forth 
gentle blame and conciliating applause to both parties in the 
discussion. Jevons and the Austrian economists are censured 
for exaggerating the importance of marginal utility, while 
the adherents of the classical theory are taken to task for 
underrating its importance; the truth, they say, lies in the 
middle. Scarcity goods, without doubt, have their value 
determined entirely by utility. In the case of freely repro- 
ducible goods the demand is governed by utility, and the 
supply by cost; since the price is determined by the inter- 
action of these two factors, one cannot say either that utility 
alone or that cost alone determines value; but rather that 
utility and cost co-operate with each other in the determina- 
tion of price, like, to use Professor Marshall’s figure, the two 
blades of a pair of shears.T 
Criminal lawyers of long experience are wont to apply to 
obscure and complicated cases the motto: Cherchez la femme / 
For my own part, when, in our science, I find many clear 
and able thinkers at odds about a given point, I usually ask 
myself, where is the ambiguous or elusive concept with which 


* “ Principles of Economics," London, 1890 (second edition, 1891), and '' Elements 
of Economics of Industry," London, 1892, passim. ` 

+A very able criticism of my ‘Positive Theory of Capital,” in the Economic 
Journal, June, 1892, page 328. Also in the same number a criticism of Smart's 
* Introduction to the Theory of Value," by the same writer. 

tAmong other noteworthy contributions to the discussion of this theme I would 
mention Patten's '* Theory of Dynamic Economics,” 1892; also a paper by the same 
writer in a recent number of the ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY on “Cost 
and Expense." Patten takes a position which in the main is not far from that of 
the Austrian economists. His poiut of view is, however, peculiar,in that hethrows 
special emphasis upon the influence or consumption upon the value of goods. 
This is a special theme which lies outside of the province of this paper. It still 
remains to notice the work of Irving Fisher (*' Mathematical Investigations in the 
Theory of Value and Prices"), Connecticut Academy, 1892; also a very able work 
of Beniui(" 7 valore e la sua attribuztone ài bent strumentali"), Bari, 1893. The 
views of the Austrian economists have found very able and, because of many original 
features, very interesting statement, at the hands of W., Smart ("Introduction to 
tue Theory of Value," London, 1891). 
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they are playing. In this case we need not search far afield; 
it is the concept of ‘‘ cost." 


Il. 
THE VARIOUS MEANINGS OF THE WORD ''cosT." 


The term, '' cost," like many of the other terms employed 
in political economy, is used, both in scientific discussions 
and in practical life, in several different senses. Even when 
in a general way we agree in saying that the ‘‘ cost of pro- 
duction of a good is the sum of the sacrifices involved in the 
creation of the good, this, by no means, guarantees that we 
all have the same thing in mind. In the estimation of these 
sacrifices, we may employ several different methods of meas- 
urement. These give us results which, under certain circum- 
stances, will differ not merely with reference to the terms 
employed, but also with reference to the phenomena indicated 
by these terms. 

First of all, we may distinguish between what might be 
called the ‘‘synchronous’’ and the ''historical'' methods of 
estimating sacrifices. According to the former, we take a 
unit of the total sacrifices as the basis for our reckoning, a 
ünit which contains an Inerement of all the furms of suciifi- 
ces, which, at any lustaut, must edler lutu Op pruduetluu ul 
the commodity. In the production of cloth, for instance, we 
consume at the same time, yarn, looms (wear and tear), the 
labor of weavers, coal, ete., besides'a great many subor- 
dinate aids to production. By this method we usually arrive 
at a very extensive list of production sacrifices. In order to 
obtain a single expression for this aggregate, or for the height 
of the cost, we must bring these various elements in produc- 
tion under a common denominator. This may be done 
by estimating them all according to their value or price. 
Hence, by this synchronous method of reckoning, the cost 
equals the aggregate of the means of production, that have 
been sacrificed in the creation of the commodities, estimated 
according to their value. 
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This is undoubtedly the sense in which the term cost is 
understood in practical business life. Itis in this way, that 
the manufacturer, the farmer and the merchant reckon their 
cost. ‘This, too, is the sense in which Professor Marshall 
employs the term when he speaks of the ''money cost of 
production,"** and in my own writings about value and cap- 
ital, I usually employ the term cost in the same way. Usually 
but not always, because for certain purposes another mode 
of estimating sacrifices, becomes important and may not be 
neglected. ‘This is the historical method. It is quite mani- 
fest that many of the concrete forms of goods, which we to- 
day are compelled to sacrifice to purposes of production, dre 
themselves the product of past and more original sacrifices. 
For example, the wood and coal that we consume to-day in 
the production of cloth, and likewise the machine which we 
wear out, are themselves the product of previous sacrifices 
oflabor. If we go behind these material commodities to the 
sacrifices which the human race has suffered in successive 
periods of time, in bringing them into existence, or if you 
like the sacrifices necessary to reproduce them, the list of 
the historical production sacrifices would be greatly simpli- 
fied. It would include two, or at most three, elements. 
First of all comes Jabor, which without doubt is the most 
important of these elements. ‘Then comes a second to which 
many economists have given the name, abstinence. Perhaps 
a third might be added, namely, valuable original natural 
power; though many might decline to regard this last as a 
sacrifice. 

For our present purpose, the extension of the discussion 
to the last two elements, about which there may be some 
question, is not at all necessary. We may indeed leave them 
entirely out of the discussion, and take the most important 
of the above elements—labor—as the representative of the 
elementary production sacrifices. Of course we do not medi 

* Elements?" vol. i, p. 214. Compare especially the enumeration of the ele- 
ments of cost on p, 217, 
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that we would either deny or overlook the co-operation of the 
other elements; but, in the question which here interests us, 
these elements play a part in no way different from that 
played by labor, so that the result obtained for the latter 
may in a general way be regarded as true of the other ele- 
mentary production sacrifices. It is therefore hardly neces- 
sary to repeat the same argument for the other elements, 

As I have already remarked, the historical mode of view- 
ing cost is regarded by Professor Macvane as the only cor- 
rect method;* whether or not he is right we have yet to 
inquire. It is employed by Professor Marshall in the state- 
ment of his conception, of ‘‘ the real cost of production.’’t In 
numerous instances I also have had occasion to make use of 
it, as when I endeavor to show that capital does not possess 
original productive power. Again, when in explaining the 
operation of the law of cost,{ say in the iron industry, I 
. declare in a brief way, that the necessary means of produc- 
tion are mines, direct, and indirect labor.§ , 

According to this historical method of reckoning cost, 
labor may be regarded as the chief representative of all pro- 
duction costs. But the sacrifice arising from the expenditure 
of labor may itself be measured by ditterent standards or 
scales. We can measure it either according to the amount 
of the labor (2. e., the duration of the labor), according to the 
value of the labor, or, finally according to the amount of the 


pain or disutility, which is associated with the labor. 

*In his paper, “ Bóhm-Bawerk on Value and Wages," pages 27 and 28, and more 
recently in his paper on “The Austrian Theory of Value," page r4. In order to 
avoid any possible misunderstanding that might result from a difference in the 
use of the term “historical cost" by Professor Macvane (‘‘ Marginal Utility," page 
262), I would expressly state, that I apply the term '*historical" as antithetical to 
‘“‘syichronous,.”” I therefore include under this term not only that cost of produc- 
tion, which has actually been expended in the past, but also the cost of reproduc- 
tion, in so far as this “ historical’? may be resolved into the single state of primary 
productive power, which must in successive periods of time be applied or expended. 

t“ Elements," page 214. ‘The exertions of all the different kinds of labor that 
are directly or indirectly involved in making it, together with the abstinences or 
rather the waitings required for saving the capital used in making it: all these 
efforts and sacrifiacs together will be called ite real cost nf praductinn ” 

t" Positive Theory of Capital," page 95 of English edition. 

¢lbid. page 229 of English edition. 
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Obviously, through the use of these different standards of 
measurements, one will arrive at very different formulas for 
expressing the amount of the costs. If, for instance, one ` 
were asked: What is the cost of production of a certain 
piece of cloth? he would answer according to the first scale 
or standard, twenty days’ labor; according to the second 
(if a day’s labor cost say eighty cents), labor to the value 
of sixteen dollars, and according to the third, a certain sum 
of pain or disutility, which the laborer must endure. 

But it is important that we should here see clearly, that 
this involves more than a mere difference in the terms em- 
ployed. For according as we employ one or the other of 
these scales or standards, our estimates of the actual amount 
of the cost of any commodity will vary. They will not 
only be different, but may even positively contradict each . 
other. Suppose, for instance, that a certain commodity A 
requires for its production twenty days’ labor, which is paid 
for at the rate of eighty cents per day; again let us assume 
that a certain other commodity, B, requires thirty days’ labor, 
which is paid for at the rate of forty cents per day. Now 
if we employed the first scale or standard, we would reach 
the conclusion that the cost of A was less than the cost of B, 
(twenty against thirty days’ labor). By the application 
of the second, we reach the directly opposite conclusion, 
that the cost of A is greater than the cost of B (labor to the 
value of sixteen dollars against labor to the value of twelve 
dollars). It is also clear that even though we assume that 
the labor in these cases is equal, either in amount or in value, 
this does not necessitate the conclusion that the amounts of 
pain or disutility are equal. The labor of a great artist, 
which perhaps is paid the highest of any form of labor, may 
not only not cause him any pain, but may even yield him, 
quite independent of all economical considerations, a large 
médsure of pleasure. It might therefore very readily happen” 
that by the application of the third standard, the cost of a 
commodity would seem very small, while its cost, according 
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to the other two standards, would seem very large, and con- 
versely. 

This short resumé of the uses that have been made of the 
term ''cost of production" makes it clear, that if we 
would avoid idle disputation, all further discussion of this 
subject must be preceded by the consideration of a prelim- 
inary question. A question which, for the most part, has 
been neglected by those who have taken part in the general 
discussion. The whole controversy, in its final issue, turns 
upon the famous ''law of cost," which holdsthat the value 
of the majority of goods, namely, those which may be 
regarded as freely reproducible, adjusts itseif in the long 
run according to the cost of production. As to the actual 
manifestation of stich a law, there can be no question. Its 
existence is empirically proven, and so far as the actual fact 
is concerned is unanimously acknowledged by all parties to 
the discussion. ‘The real question is as to the deeper mean- 
ing, the final theoretical conclusions, which may be deduced 
from this empirically established law of cost. But before we 
can enter upon any inquiry in regard to this deeper meaning, 
we must first know in what sense the term ‘‘cost’’ is to be 
employed. 

‘Nhat it cannot at one and the same time, have all of. 
the above enumerated meanings, the preceding examples 
make very manifest. If the cost of a commodity A, taken 
in one sense is higher, and taken in another sense is lower, 
than the cost of a commodity B, it is manifest that the price 
cannot, at one and the same time, be adjusted im both senses. 
according to the cost. In that event the price.of the com- 
modity A would at one and the same time be higher 
and lower than the price of the commodity B. Our most 
pressing problem, therefore, is to find a solution for that ` 
preliminary question, to which we have referred, a queo 
tion which finds statement in the title of the following 
chanter 
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III. 


FOR WHICH OF THE DIFFERENT MEANINGS OF THE WORD 
‘cost’? IS IT REALLY TRUE THAT, ACCORDING TO 
THE EXPERIENCE OF INDUSTRIAL, LIFE, PRICES 
ADJUST THEMSELVES ACCORDING TO COST. 


It is undoubtedly true for the value sum of the synchro- 
nously reckoned cost; or for what Professor Marshall calls the 
‘‘ money cost of production,’’ Thisis the cost from which, 
in practical life, the ‘‘law of cost” receives its most direct. 
and effective confirmation. The action of the merchant is 
determined by the amount which he must expend for all the 
necessaries of production. If the price of the ware is not 
sufficient to cover this outlay, he ceases to bring the ware to 
market; conversely, if the price yields a fair surplus over 
and above this outlay, the producers increase the supply 
until the price, in the above sense, is adjusted according to 
the cost. It is therefore, from the standpoint of the practi- 
cal man’s estimate of the money cost of production, that the 
“law of cost” is always demonstrated. Even such writers 
as Professor Marshall have recourse in the first instance, to 
this method of proof.* 

We do not mean to say that this ' law of cost’’ is only true 
for the synchronous method of reckoning money cost. On 
the contrary, it is in a certain sense applicable also to the 
historically reckoned cost; and it is this extension of it 
which, since the time of Adam Smith, has excited the great- 
est interest among writers on the theory of value. The 
only question is,to which of the different conceptions that 
are included under the historical method of reckoning cost 
may this be applied. 

There is no doubt that it is true—in that approximate way 
in which any “law of cost" can be true—of the primary 
elements of -cost, labor and abstinence, measured according —- 


* For instance, ‘‘ Elements,” page 222, the normal level about which the mar- 
ket price fluctuates will be this definite and fixed (money) cost of production.” 
Compare also the explanation of “equilibrium,” on page 219. 
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to their value. We might put this in a more concrete form 
as follows: | 

In those goods that generally obey the ‘‘ law of cost," the 
price of the finished product tends to an approximate 
equality with the total sum, that must be expended in wages 
and interest during the whole course of its production. 

This proposition, I believe, is common to all theories of 
value including the classical (see A. Smith and J. S. Mill), 
and really follows as a logical consequence from the older 
theories. We have said that the price, say of cloth, tends 
to adjust itself to the money cost of producing cloth. This 
consists in part of the wages and interest, which are paid 
directly in this industry (the wages of weavers); also, in 
part, of the money expended for the consumption and dur- 
able goods sacrificed in its production, for instance, the yarn 
consumed. But hereagain, the money price of yarn, accord- 
ing to our proposition, would tend to adjust itself to the 
spinner's money cost. ‘This again consists, in part, of inter- 
est and wages of spinners, and in part, of the money 
expended upon consumption and durable goods, say the 
wool consumed. 

It is manifest that the analysis may be continued in this 
way until finally the money cost of every single stage ot pro- 
duction is resolved into interest and wages. In so far as the 
prices of the finished product or of the intermediate products 
(cloth, yarn, wool, etc.), actually conform to their money 
cost of production, they cannot fail, in the end, to coincide 
with the total sum of the interest and wages, expended in 
their production. Or what is the same thing, they will 
agree with the total outlay of the original elements of pro- 
duction—labor and abstinence—rated according to their 
value or price. . 

The primary outlay in production, especially the lahor, 
‘to whose consideration we will, for the sake of brevity, con- 
fine ourselves, can, as we know, be measured by other scales 
or standards. 
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If we attempt to verify the law of cost, with reference to 
these other methods of measuring costs, we soon come to 
grief. E 
It is very clear, for example, that the ''law of cost," in 
the sense that the price tends to conform to the quantity or 
duration of the labor expended, will not hold good. ‘To 
prove this, we need only advert to the simple fact that the 
product of a day's labor of a machinist or cabinetmaker is 
much higher in value than the product of a day's labor of 
an ordinary ditch-digger. This holds good, not only for the 
difference between skilled and unskilled labor, but also for 
the less pronounced differences that exist between the various 
groups or grades of common labor. The well-known doc- 
trine of the socialists, which bases all value upon the quan- 
tity of labor expended, must either do violence to the facts 
or be untrue to itself; and this entirely independent of the 
fact that it ignores the cost element—-abstinence. When, 
for example, Marx concedes that skilled labor must be trans- 
lated into terms of comunon average labor, and so, for the 
purposes of estimating cost, must be regarded as some 
multiple of this common average labor, he is only verbally 
faithful to the proposition that the duration of labor is the 
true measure of cost. As a matter of fact, he makes, the 
value of the labor expended the measure of the cost. 

Our investigation becomes far more difficult when we 
come to consider the fourth of the above enumerated mean- 
ings of the word cost; this meaning understands by the 
word cost, the sum of the pains or disutilities which the 
laborer must endure in production.: This brings us to the 
cardinal point of the whole question, a point, however, 
. Which requires the most careful investigation. 

It is quite conceivable that the correspondence which we 
have already noted between the value of freely reproducible 
goods-and their synchronously reckoned cost, and again be” 
tween that value and the value of the labor expended, may 
extend to a third member. In this case the law of cost 
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would be true in a threefold sense. To establish this it 
would be only necessary to show, that the value of the labor 
corresponds with reasonable accuracy to the amount of pain 
that the laborer endures. 

Such a correspondence actually occurs under a certain 
definite assumption. This assumption depends upon the 
facts, first, that the pain of labor increases with its dura- 
tion, and second, that the labor is continued until the pain 
of the last increment of labor (Arbeztsthetlchen), say the 
Last quarter of an hour, is in exact equilibrium with the 
marginal utility of the product of that final increment of 
labor. In this event we have here a common rendezvous for 
our several items—the utility of the product, the pain en- 
dured by the laborer, the value of the labor, and finally the 
value of the product. | 

Let us illustrate this by an example. We will take a man 
engaged in one of the ordinary trades, say a cabinetmaker 
or a locksmith. A certain amount of money, say five 

cents, which he obtains for a quarter of an hour’s labor, has 
for him a definite value. ‘This is determined by its mar- 
ginal utility, or by the importance of thelast need which he is 
in o position to satisfy through the outlay of five cents. 
Mow, ascording to woll known pringiple, about whioh my 
English and American colleagues and myself are in entire 
agreement,* this marginal utility will be smaller, as the daily 
pay of the laborer increases. It will, for instance, be smaller 
when the laborer receives two dollars and forty cents for 
twelve hoursof work, than when he receives one dollar and 


* The very nature of my problem specially compels me to seek some settlement 
or agreement with the representatives of English and American science. Partly 
because their rival opinions touch most nearly the salient points of the contro- 
versy ; partly because they already, in consequence of the great weight of scientific 
authority which they have upon their side, and of the exceptionally able represen- 
tatives which they have found, are in advance of all others. Besides, I have else- 
Where labea ucvasiua Lu refer lu sume uf the others whose opinions bear upon this 
point. I referred to Scharling's theory in my ‘‘ Theory of Capital," p. 160, English 
edition; to Dietzel iu two papers, ‘‘ Zwischenwort zur Werttheorie,”’ and “Wert, 
Kosten und Grenznutzen,” in Conrad's Jahrbücher, N.¥.,vol. xxi, and third edition, 
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sixty cents for eight hours of work. Again, according to 
equally well-known principles, about which there is a no less 
complete agreement among all parties to the controversy, 
the fatigue and strain of the laborer grows with the incréase 
in the duration of labor. Other things being equal, the 
tenth hour of labor is unquestionably more fatiguing than 
the third or sixth, and a fourteenth or an eighteenth would 
certainly be still more fatiguing. Now, since the marginal 
utility of every five cents added to the pay of the laborer is 
less than the utility of the last preceding five cents, and since 
with each additional quarter of an hour of labor the pain 
increases, there must come a point where the two will meet or 
bein equilibrium with each other. Itis also undoubtedly true 
that when the laborer is entirely free to determine the length 
of his labor day, he will continue his labor until this point of 
equilibrium is reached. He will work nine and one-half 
hours when and because to his mind five cents is just suffi- 
cient indemnification for the disutility of the thirty-eighth 
quarter-hour of labor, but not sufficient for the somewhat 
greater disutility of the thirty-ninth quarter hour. 

This point of equilibrium will, of course, vary for different 
laborers. A laborer, for instance, who must provide for a 
large family, and to whom the addition of five cents means 
the satisfaction of a quite important want, will be inclined to 
work longer, as will also a strong, vigorous laborer, who 
feels less fatigue from this labor. On the other hand, the 
sickly or lazy laborer, or the one who has fewer, or less press- 
ing wants, will stop at an earlier point. He will prefer a 
longer period of leisure to the increased amount of wages, 
which he would have obtained had he continued to work. 

It is just as manifest that, other things being equal, the 
point of equilibrium will vary for one and the same laborer, 
according to the amount of the wage which he will receive 
for the additional quarter hour. A laborer who would work 
thirty-eight quarter hours, for five cents per quarter hour, 
would perhaps work forty-two quarter hours, if he could 
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obtain seven and a half cents per quarter hour, while if he 
received only two and a half cents, he might only work 
thirty quarter hours.* Or the number of hours of labor and 
the degree of fatigue, which the laborer will endure, will 
vary with the rate of wages. 

Upon what then, under the above.assumption, will the 
rate of wages (in other words the value of the labor) and 
the value of the created products depend? For the simple 
conditions of a Robinson Crusoe this question is already 
answered. ‘The value of the goods produced, which for a 
Crusoe have no price, but merely a subjective value, will 
equal their marginal utilities to him. Since the product 
constitutes his wages or the recompense for his labor, the 
rate of wages or the value of his labor is identical with the 
value of the product. 

Finally, Crusoe, as a reasonable being, will continue his 
labor to that quarter of an hour, the disutility of which will 
be exactly counterbalanced by the utility of the goods pro- 
duced in this quarter of an hour. All four of the items 
which we have been considering would then be equal. Value 
of product—-value of labor—marginal utility—pain of labor. 
If it is asked: What, in this case, are the factors that deter- 
mine the value of the product? We must reply that 
‘utility’? and ''disutility " are here of equal importance. 
The utility of the goods produced and the pain of the labor 
undergone. ‘This point of equilibrium by which the mar- 
ginal utility, and therefore the value, is determined, is in 
reality the marginal point for both utility and disutility. We 
might therefore, in this case, say with Professor Marshall, 


* I would not maintain that low wages must always result in a sinking of the 
point of equilibrium. It may very readily happen, that with very low wages the 
necessities of the laborer and so the marginal utility of the unit of money, which 
he receives, is so great that he is compelled, even to satisfy the most pressing 
wants, to endure long honra of lahar. This occurs with us in the case of the mis- 
erably paid sewing women, who not unfrequently work from fourteen to fifteen 
hours a day. But, as a rule, and especially where the payment of wages is so 
arranged that the overtime is paid for as a separate item from the regular time, the 
, advance in wages will result in an increase in the supply of labor. This is always 
under the assumption that the laborer is free to determine how long he will work. 
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that, in the determination of value; utility and disutility, 
or pleasure and pain, work together like the two blades 
of a pair of shears. 

Though essentially the same Shine the matter takes a 
erer more complicated form, when we turn to the con- 
sideration of alaborer in our actual economic world; still 
assuming of course that the laborer is free to continue, or to 
terminate his labor when he pleases. Here also, the value 
of the product will equal the value or wages of labor. This 
will be true,even though the laborer does not receive his 
reward directly in the form of the created product, but 
receives a certain money consideration, in lieu of his share 
of the product. When competition has done its work, and 
forced the value of the product down, until it equals its cost, 
then the wages which the entrepretieur has paid out eithér 
directly or indirectly, must equal the value of the product, 
(we here ignore all payments for abstinence). How high 
will the value of both product and labor go? We would 
again answer, to the point at which marginal utility and 
marginal disutility coincide. Here, however, a new element 


enters into the problem. We have to consider, not only the’ 


marginal utility which the wages have for the laborer,, but 
also the marginal utility which the product of labor has for 
the general public or for the consumer. 

Every consumer continues to buy so long as the marginal 
utility of the ware exceeds the price sacrifice. Since the 
marginal utility decreases as the supply increases, an 
increase in the amount produced cannot find a market except 
at a lower price. When, for instance, thirty million pieces 
of a product, each of which cost one-quarter hour’s labor, 
will find purchasers at a price of seven and one-half cents; 
thirty-five million pieces will perhaps bring only six cents 
each; thirty-eight million only five cents; forty-two million 


only four Cette, while fifty million might only find buyers at 


two or at one and one-half cents. On the other hand, the 
amount that will be produced will depend, ceteris paribus, upon 
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. the length of the working day. But this again, as we have 
seen, depends in part upon the rate of wages, or upon the 
amount which the laborer will receive for an additional quar- 
ter hour of work. With a wage of two and one-half cents 
per quarter hour, every worker, according to the figures of a 
previous example, would be willing to work thirty quarter 
hours per day: with a wage of five cents per quarter hour, 
they would work thirty-eight quarter hours; with a wage of 
seven and one-half cents per quarter hour, they would work 
forty-two quarter hours. Ifthe number of workers be taken 
as a million, then with a wage of two and one-half cents per 
quarter hour, they will produce thirty million pieces; with a 
wage of five cents, thirty-eight million, and with a wage of 
seven and one-half cents, they will produce forty-two million 
pieces of a product of which each piece costs one-quarter 
hour of labor. It is manifest that under these conditions 
supply and demand will be in equilibrium when we have a ` 
product of thirty-eight million pieces with a value of pro- 
duct, and a wage of labor equal to five cents. This would 
be the price of the commodity and the level of wages at 
which demand and supply would come into equilibrium. 
All those who desire to purchase at that price would be 
satisfied, and, at the same time, Uie price would afford suf- 
cient indemnification for the pain endured by just the right 
number of workmen. It must not, however, be forgotten 
that in the fixing of this level the utility of the ware is just 
as important a factor as the disutility of the labor, or that in 
the determination of this level they work together like the 
two blades of a pair of shears. 

Here, however, my English and American colleagues and 
myself must part company. ‘They seem to regard this rule 
as capable of quite general application.* They even seem 

* Professor J. B. Clark, in his paper on the “ Ultimate Standard of Value," has 
set forth with great clearness and elegance, nearly the same thought which I 


have employed in the text. He certainly draws from it a conclusion which I am 
no more prepared to accept than his brilliant statement of a part of their pre- 


mises, 
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disposed to hold that it is the great law itself. I hold, on 
the other hand, that this rule has no wider application than ` 
is justified by the assumption upon which it is based; 
namely, that the laborer is entirely free to determine how 
long he will continue his daily labor. When, however, we: 
turn to the actual facts of our present industrial life, we find. 
first that this assumption does not obtain, save as an excep-. 
tion, and that it does not correspond at all with the other 
assumptions upon which our empirical law of cost is 
based. 


IV. 
THE RELATION OF THE LAW OF COST'' TO DISUTILITY 
CONTINUED. 


To demonstrate the first of the two propositions with 
. which I closed the preceding chapter, I need only advert 
to well-known facts. It is, for instance, a fact of common 
experience, that in most branches of production the laborer 
is not free to determine the length of his working day. "The 
hours of labor are fixed more or less by custom or law. 
This is true in factory and workshop, as well as in agricul- 
ture. In some countries it is the eleven-hour day, in others 
the ten-hour day, that prevails. If the present labor agita- 
tion should be at all successful, we may see the eight-hour 
day quite generally adopted. In any event, the amount of 
the pain of labor is more or less fixed. When changes 
occurin the rate of wages or in the value of the product, 
the laborer is not free to make a corresponding change in the 
length of his working day, and thus restore the equilibrium 
between utility and disutility. If the ten-hour day prevails, 
we cannot say that with a wage of seven and one-half cents 
per quarter hour, a million laborers will work forty-two million 
quarter hours, and hence that forty-two million pieces of com- 
“modity will be produced, while with a wage of five cents, ~~ 
they will labor thirty-eight million quarter hours, and pro- 
duce thirty-eight million pieces of commodity. But whether | 
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the wage was five or seven and one-half cents, they would, 
in all probability, work forty million quarter hours and pro-. 
duce forty million pieces of commodity. In this way the 
equilibrium, in the case of the individual laborer, between 
the wages and the disutility of labor is disturbed. With 
many the disutility of the last quarter hour of labor will be 
less than the utility of the wage received, while for others it 
will be in excess of the same, z. e., the laborer in this last 
instance, will find that the disutility of the last quarter hour 
of labor (or it may well be of several of the last quarter 
hours) is greater than the utility of the wage that he 
receives for it, and this whether the rate of pay is five or 
seven and one-half cents per quarter hour. If he were free 
to determine the length of his working day, he would, of 
course, work that many quarter hours less. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he is not free to do this. He must either work 
the regular ten hours or not work at all. He naturally 
chooses the former, because the total utility of his entire 
wage (which means for him protection from hunger, etc.), 
is undoubtedly greater than the total disutility of the entire 
ten hours of labor. 

In this way the disutility of thc labor fails to operate ag a 
gopgogh moaasurg sitho for the amount of Uu lubui vupply oi 
for the quantity of the product. It also fails in the same 
way as a correct measure for the height of wages and the 
value of the product. In so far as free competition may pre- 
vail in the determination’ of cost, the value of the product 
will vary with the wages paid, but it will not vary with the 
disutility of the labor. A careful examination of the actual 
facts of life will show that the influence of this disutility or 
pain of labor only appears in the following special cases : 

(a) In the case of those goods that are produced outside 
‘of the time devoted to the regular occupation. An instance 
of this may be found in the making or repairing of tools 
during leisure time, these tools being intended, not for sale, 
but for home use. Their cost is the pain or disutility of the 
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labor devoted to them, and they will be valued according to 
the amount of this disutility. 

(6) This is also true in the case of some regular occupa- 
tions, in which men produceon their own account as artists and 
authors. It is also true in the case of industries carried on 
at home, where men are free to continue or to stop working 
as they may themselves determine. That the degree of their 
fatigue will exert an influence upon this determination may 
be granted. 

(c) This is likewise true in those industries in which men 
voluntarily work overtime and receive special payment for 
the same. But such overtime is neither general nor fixed. 
It is a more or less temporary and exceptional arrangement, 
which only continues during the period of special pressure. 
‘Therefore the influence of this case upon the supply of labor 
and the value of the product is neither deep nor lasting. 

(2) Differences in agreeableness or disagreeableness of 
the various occupations will (unless offset by other condi- 
tions) tend to give rise to differences in the rate of wages. 
"Those which involve less than the average laboriousness or 
unpleasantness, or which have associated with them certain 
advantages or perquisites will yield a less than normal wage. 
Occupations of more than the average laboriousness or un- 
pleasantness will, on the other hand, yield a more than nor- 
mal wage. I must, however, expressly declare, that in 
these cases the absolute amount of the pain of labor does not 
determine the absolute amount of the wages. Differences in 
the disutility or pain of labor can only give rise to variations. 
from a normal wage, and as we shall take occasion to show, 
this normal wage is determined by an entirely different set 
of conditions. 

'The influence of the laboriousness or disagreeableness of 
the labor is often greatly modifed and in some instances 


is-entirely offset by opposite tendencies. In Professor i 


Marshall’s ‘‘evil paradox '' * we have one of the earliest 
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recognized facts of our economic experience. ‘This is the 
fact that unpleasant occupations, unless they demand some " 
rare quality, usually bring in a wage that is not only no 
higher, but is ofttimes lower, than that paid in more pleas- 
ant occupations. 

(e) Under normal wage I include the wage in all those 
occupations that do not require any rare or exceptional 
qualities. This, of course, includes the great mass of all 
occupations. With this understood, it becomes clear that 
the disutility of labor has but an indirect, and in one sense: 
crude influence upon the absolute height of the normal 
wage. It undoubtedly prevents the introduction of an eigh-. 
teen-hour labor day or even of a fifteen-hour day, but it has. 
not been able to prevent the introduction of a thirteen or 
fourteen-hour day, as is shown by the history of the condi- 
tion of the laboring classes. No one would claim that the: 
progress of humanity from a thirteen to an eight-hour labor: 
day has corresponded step for step with a similar progressive 
-~ movement in the subjective feelings of the laborer. Nor will 
any one claim that the laborer will find in his wages an exact: 
equivalent or recompense for the pain or disutility of his. 
labor when he works thirteen hours per day. Again, when 
he works twelve hours per day, and so on for eleven, ten, 
nine and finally for eight hours per day. It is no nice varia-- 
tion in the point of equilibrium between utility and dis- 
utility that determines the length of the working day. It 
is the changing of the relative strengths of the various social 
factors that plays the principal part in this determination. 
This, within certain limits, which we cannot here stop to dis-- 
cuss, it will probably continue to do in the future. 

(f) Finally the absolute height of the wages of skilled 
labor is manifestly still more independent of the disutility or- 
pain of such labor. I take it that no economist would urge 
that this is the element which finally determines the salary 
of the higher officials, great actors or singers, specially skilled. 
workmen, managers of factories, lawyers, doctors, etc. 
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These various points taken together certainly justify the 
assertion made above, viz., that the actual conditions which 
make possible an equilibrium of wages and pain, or of value 
and pain (so far as the value of the product is dependent upon 
the height of the wages), do not obtain in our industrial life. 
On the contrary, these conditions are only found in a rela- 
tively limited number of unimportant and exceptional cases. 

This alone would be sufficient to show that in tracing the 
influence of disutility upon the value of goods, we have quite 
a different and indeed much narrower trailto follow, than 
that which leads to the great empirical law of cost. This 
may be shown in the clearest and most convincing way from 
several different standpoints, and with this we are brought to 
the second proposition advanced at the end of the preceding 
section. First, it may be shown that in many instances the 
correspondence of the value of goods with their cost, in the 
sense of the great empirical law of cost, not only does not 
imply that the value of the goods corresponds to the disutility 
or pain of labor, but actually excludes this assumption. 
Excludes it not merely by chance or temporarily, but of 
necessity and permanently. 

In order to avoid needless repetition, we will take an 
example that is sufficiently comprehensive to include nearly 
all possible cases. In the production of nearly all wares 
there comes into play, besides the commoner sorts of labor, 
some better paid skilled labor. In the making of a common 
cloth coat, we will have the labor of some skilled cutter, or 
of a manager with a higher standard of life. Again, in the 
weaving of the cloth, we find the better paid labor of factory 
bookkeeper, manager, etc. If we go back to still earlier 
stages—the manufacture of the machines or looms, the min- 
ing or preparation of the steel, etc.—it is clear that the better 
paid labor of the engineer, foreman and manager will enter 
into the cost. - 

Let us now assume that the production of a cloth coat, 
including all stages, costs three days of common labor at 
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eighty cents and one day of skilled labor at one dollar and 
Sixty cents. Let us also assume, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that the wage of eighty cents is an exact equivalent or 
recompense for the pain of a day’s labor. If the amount of 
this pain of labor is to figure as the regulator of price, then 
under the above assumptions, the price of the coat should 
not exceed three dollars and twenty cents, for the skilled labor 
of the engineer or bookkeeper is not more painful than that : 
of the common miner or tailor. Hence, if we take the pain 
as the standard, we cannot reckon the former as greater than 
the latter. And yet we all know that under the above 
assumptions, a cloth coat could not, for any long time, be 
put upon the market for less than four dollars (not including 
interest). This is manifestly out of proportion with the dis- 
utility of the labor. And yet, according to the law of cost, 
the price of the coat in the long run, and under conditions 
of free competition, should tend or gravitate toward this 
disutility.* 

The lack of agreement of the cost, in the sense of the 
classical law of cost, with the disutility of Jabor, may be 
shown by approaching the question from an entirely differ- 
ent paint nf view This hrings ns to an interesting counter 
test, which, if I am not greatly mistaken, has hitherto 
. entirely escaped the attention of Economists. 

We have occasionally remarked that the wages of skilled 
laborers, as a rule, are determined upon other grounds than the 
amount of pain which these persons endure. In particular 


* We might compare the coat that cost three days of common labor at eighty 
cents and one day of skilled labor at one dollar and sixty cents with another coat 
that cost four days of common labor at eighty cents. If the law of cost is inter- 
preted as meaning the sum of the pain or disutility endured, then these coats 
should have about the same value. It is manifest, however, that the fulfilling of 
the law of cost actually demands the opposite of this: that the coats should 
exchange in fhe ratin nf ten fa eight "he empirical law of cost is by no means the 
same thing as the regulation of price through the disutility of labor, and cannot be 
So. Oras Professor Green says in a paper on “Pain Cost and Opportunity Cost," 
“We shall certainly find that the rule of equal values for equal pains is not the 
law which actually determines exchange ratios." — Quarterly Journal of Economics, 


January, 1894. 
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cases, it is possible to find a justification for the casuis- 
tical assumption which regards utility and disutility as exer- 
cising an equal influence, both upon the remuneration of labor 
and the value of the goods produced. ‘Thisis just as true as 
regards the ordinary carpenter or locksmith, as in the.case 
of some famous artist, such as Titian or Van Dyck. In 
short, it is true of all men who, because of the scarcity of 
their talents, possess a sort of monopoly in the production.of 
certain goods. How long they wil work per day will de- 
pend, in part at least, upon the degree of fatigue that they 
must undergo. ‘This, however, does not give us a fixed 
limit. How long a great artist will work depends, as in the 
case of the common laborer, upon several conditions. Among 
others upon the rate of pay that he can obtain for the pro- 
duct of his more prolonged effort. An artist may not be 
wiling to work overtime to paint a picture, for which he 
will receive forty dollars. He might, however, not only 
wilingly but gladly prolong his working day if he were 
offered four thousand dollars for the completed picture. 

In short, there is nothing to prevent the producer of 
a monopoly good from so prolonging his day's labor, and 
thereby the daily supply of his monopoly ware,* until the 
marginal utility, of the money received for the last unit of 
labor time, is in exact equilibrium with the disutility of this 
last unit of labor time. It cannot be denied that under such 
circumstances the disutility exercises a determining or co- 
determining influence upon the amount of the supply, the 
height of the marginal utility, and the price of the product. 
'This, too, is done in just the same way as in the illustration 
given in the last chapter, in which the ware was the product 
of common labor. At the same time, economists are agreed 
that such monopoly prices do not come under the classic law 


Fuld 


*It'would Be easy to find many otherand possibly better examples than that of (be. 


artist. In his case the artistic impulse is always strongly opposed to the action of 
the purely economic motives. Possibly the best example would be an inventor. 
He is in a position to produce a useful object, without any help from others, and 
is entirely free to determine the length of his working day, 
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of cost. Here again, as I believe, we are brought to the 
conclusion, that the disutility which we are investigating is 
something different from the cost which is operative in the 
empirical law of cost, and, therefore, that those economists 
are on the wrong path who think that the occasional agree- 
ment of value and disutility may be explained as a manifes- 
tation of the great empirical law of cost, and vice versa. 

This erroneous confounding of two quite different phe- 
nomena has been, as it were, in the air of theoretic eco- 
nomics since the time of Adam Smith. The latter, according 
to the very apt and ingenious observation of Wieser,* really 
gives two parallel explanations of the phenomenon of value, 
viz.: a philosophical explanation, which is especially appli- 
cable to primitive conditions; and an empirical explanation, 
which is better suited to the more fully developed conditions 
of our present industrial life. Adam Smith also gives tis 
two similarly related explanations of cost. According to 
the philosophical, he puts the personal pain associated with 
labor, ‘‘ the toil and trouble,’’ as the cost which really deter- 
mines the price of the product. Later, in explaining his 
famous law of cost, which belongs to the empirical part of 
his thenry nf walne, ha holde that the ' natural prira”? nf 
the product gravitates toward the empirical cost. ‘This, he 
declares to be wages of labor and interest.] To the mind of 
Adam Smith, of course, there was no opposition between 
these two explanations, and accordingly it was impossible to 
escape the conclusion, that, at least so far as labor is con- 
cerned, they really have to do with the same thing. By 
eliminating the modern economic conditions, as modified by 
exchange, we get the real kernel of the matter. And this 
kernel, according to the empirical law of cost, is nothing 
else than “‘ the toil and trouble” of labor. 

The well-known controversy that long monopolized the 
attention of the classical economists, whether the price of 


* '* Der Natürliche Wert," Wien, 1889, Preface, p. iti. 
+“ Wealth of Nations," Bk. i Ch. v. and vii. 
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‘goods depends upon the quantity of labor expended, as 
Ricardo taught, or upon the amount of wages, as Mill cor- 
rectingly suggested, afforded ample opportunity to correct 
this error. They failed, however, to do so. The old Smithian 
‘toil and trouble’’ remained in a sort of scientific haziness, 
until, through Gossen, and especially through Jevons, it 
was brought to full and clear recognition. ‘Then, for the 
first time under the name of the ‘‘ disutility of labor,” it 
was raised to the rank of an elementary economic power, 
while its counterpart, the utility of the good, was set over 
. against it. The old confusion, however, attached itself to 
the new names. If I am not greatly mistaken, not only the 
followers of the old classical school, but also many of the 
adherents of the newer theory, developed by Jevons, still 
stand under this ban. 

In the case of Professor Macvane, the confusion is quite 
pronounced, as when he explains the cost of the classical 
law of cost as ''pain of labor and fatigue of muscles.’’* 
Professor Edgeworth takes substantially the same position 
when he occasionally explains the ''disutility " in terms of 
' eost and sacrifice." t Or when he sets first utility and 
cost,f and again, utility and disutility over against one 
another.§ Again, when he indulges in a polemic against 
the Austrian school of economists, and urges that they b- 
neglected the great Ricardian law of cost and strip, . sc of 
its significance, and that they have not properly recognized . 
the function of disutility in the determination of the eco- 
nomic equilibrium and the value of goods.|| Professor 
Marshall, as it seems to me, also becomes involved, to 
some degree, in this confusion. While Ricardo held that 
cost of production, and Jevons held that marginal utility 
was the determinant of value, Marshall holds that both enter 
em Marginal Utility and Value,” pp. 262, 269. 

T Economic Journal, June, 1892, p. 334. 
1J5rd., p. 335. 


Töid., p. 337. 
| bid., passim, especially p. 334. 
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into the determination of value, and that, like the two blades 
of a pair of shears, they are co-equal factors in this determi- 
nation. Nor does he assume this position in any tentative 
way, but rather holds that he has found the solution fora 
problem long in dispute.* 

No matter who is responsible for this confounding of the 
cost of the empirical law of cost with the disutility of labor, 
the fact remains that the confusion does exist. In order to 
distinguish as sharply as possible between the two principles 
referred to, I may remark that there is a rule which may be 
called the law of disutility, according to which the value of 
all goods that come under its influence tend to be in equilib- 
rium with the amount of the pain involved in their produc- 
tion. But this is far from being the same as the great empirical 
law of cost. It depends upon quite different assumptions, 
and upon the play of other and intermediate motives. 
_ Finally, it has a different and much smaller field of opera- 
tion. On the one side, it includes but a small part of the 
territory covered by the empirical law of cost, dnd on the 
other, it includes a certain portion of territory which is not 
covered by the law of cost. 

']'his somewhat minute and pedantic, thangh none tho loon 
necessary, examination of the famous law of cost leads us to. 
the following conclusion. ‘The law of cost, as applied to the 
actual facts of our economic life, is susceptible of verifica- 
tion, in the sense that the synchronously reckoned cost, or 
the:sum of the values of goods expended in production, 
coincides with the price of the product. Again, under the 
assumption that this synchrondusly reckoned cost can all be 
resolved historically into labor, it is possible to verify the 
proposition that the price of the product is determined by 
the sum of the labor expended, measured in terms of the 
nalne of this labor. Bul lhe law of cost is certainly zot true ` 
in the sense that the price of those goods which are within. 


*' Principles," note on Ricardo's Theory of Cost in Relation to Value, Bk. vi. 


Ch. vi. 
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the domain of the law of cost is determined by the amount 
of the pain involved in their production. 


V. 


THE LAW OF COST AND THE VALUE OF LABOR. 


I would now ask, and my colleagues of the Austrian school 
ask with me, what advance have we made toward a solution 
of our problem. Even though it be shown by means of the 
famous law of cost, that the value of freely reproducible 
goods may be resolved into the value of their means of pro- 
duction, or into the value of the most ultimate or elementary 
factor in production, z. e., labor, we still must ask, what 
progress has been made in explaining the value of goods? 

Manifestly this translation of the value of goods into the 
value of the means of production, does not give us the final 
solution for our problem, for we must still further inquire, how 
we are to determine the value of these means of production; 
or if we regard the means of production as resolvable his- 
torically into the labor previously expended, how are we to 
determine the value of this labor? 

Let us proceed immediately to the consideration of the 
second half of our question. ‘This will bring us at once to 
. the root of the problem. For the sake of clearness I will 
accept as the basis of the argument the doctrines proposed 
by those who are in opposition to me in this matter. 

In Professor Marshall's most admirable book which may 
fairly be taken as representative of the present status of 
economic theory in England, may be found several answers. 
to the question: What determines the value of labor? In 
one place, he teaches that ‘‘free competition tends in the 
direction of making each man's wages equal to the zet pro- 
duct of hisown labor; by which is meant, the value of the pro- 
duce which he takes part in producing, after deducting all the 
other expenses of producing it.’’* He also holds, that ‘‘ the 

* “Elements,” Bk. vi., Ch. ii., 2 2, and corresponding place in " Principles,” 
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wages of every class of labor tend to be equal to the net pro- 
duce due to the additional labor of the marginal laborer of 
that class. It may be remarked, that in obtaining the.value 
-of labor out of the value of the product of labor, one is in 
entire harmony with the conceptions of the Austrian school. 
What effect this has upon the law of cost will appear later 
on in the discussion. . 

In another place* Professor Marshall gives us quite a 
different standard for determining the value of labor. He 
holds, that in the case of every agent of production: ''there 
is a constant tendency toward a position of normal equi- 


_. librium, in which the supply of each of these agents shall 


stand in such a relation to the demand for its services, as to 
give to those who have provided the supply a sufficient 
reward for their efforts and sacrifices. If the economic con- 
dition of the country remain stationary sufficiently long this 
tendency would realize itself in such an adjustment of sup- 
ply to demand, that both machines and human beings would 
earn generally an amount that corresponds fairly with their ` 
cost of production.”’ 
I am not quite sure how wide an application Professor 


e Marshall would give to this statement. This much, however, 


is clear, be would apply the distinction of the classical 
school, between the rapidly fluctuating ‘‘ market price’’ and 
the ‘‘normal value ’’ which is based upon cost, to the com- 
modity—labor. In the passage just cited he manifestly 
wishes to indicate the standard according to which the nor- 
mal or long period position of wages is finally determined. 
But as it appears to me, he is not quite clear whether he 
would make the efforts and sacrifices of the laborer the ulti- 
mate standard (as his expression, ‘‘suficient . . . for 
their efforts and sacrifices," would seem to indicate), or 
"whether he would take the cost of rearing and. maintaining 
human beings as the standard (as the expression ‘‘ amount 
that corresponds fairly with the cost of production of human 
* “ Elements," Bk. vi, Ch, v, 24 ana corresponding place in “ Principles,” 
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beings’’) would imply. Doubt may also arise whether it is 


his opinion that the absolute height of wages tends to an. 


equilibrium with the ‘‘efforts’’ or ‘‘cost of production of 
human beings," or that the differences in wages to which 
these give rise are but variations from an average level, the 
absolute height of wages being determined by other consid- 
erations. 

If this last is Professor Marshall’s opinion, then Iam in 
entire agreement with him in his conception of the value of 
labor. ‘That differences in the pain of labor tend to bring 
about corresponding differences in wages, I have already 


admitted. * ‘The same influence, and for quite analogous. 


reasons, may be exercised by differences in the cost of pro- 
ducing human beings. 

If, however, the expression is to be interpreted in the 
wider sense, that the absolute height of wages is finally de- 
termined by the pain of labor, or by the cost of producing 
human beings, then, as it seems to me, Professor Marshall 
has taken a position which cannot be maintained. ‘This, so 
far as the pain of labor is concerned, I have endeavored to 
show in a previous chapter. In regard to the cost of pro- 
ducing human beings, a twofold objection suggests itself: 
First, this statement is hardly veri&ed by experience, for 
modern economists are quite generally agreed that the ‘‘ iron 


law of wages" cannot be interpreted as meaning that the 


necessary cost of maintenance is a fixed, definite amount, 
toward which the wages of labor must in the long run tend. 
On the contrary, they are agreed that the wages of labor 
may permanently exceed that amount, which hitherto has 
been regarded as the amount of the necessary cost of main- 
tenance. And when this excess of the wages of labor above 
the cost of maintenance does disappear, it is really due to 
the fact, that the better conditioned laboring population have 


so accustomed themselves to the higher standard of life, 


that much that before was a luxury is now a necessity. In 


* See above, p. 24. 
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an agreement between cost of .maintenance and wages of 
labor obtained in this way it can hardly be said that the, 
‘cost of maintenance is the determining, and the wages of labor 
the determined element. 

` Second, this last explanation is not satisfactory because 
it simply leads us around in a circle. According to this law 
of cost, the price of the means of maintaining the laborer (as 
bread, meat, shoes, coats, etc.), is to be explained by the 
value and price of the labor expended in the production of 
these commodities. If we start with this proposition, we can 
hardly continue, and say that the price of the labor is to be 
resolved into the cost or price of the means of maintaining 
the laborer. I have elsewhere dwelt upon the unsatisfactory 
nature of this explanation,* and so need not elaborate upon it 
at this point. Nor have I any ground for thinking that Pro- 
fessor Marshall and the other moderate representatives of the 
modern English school would accept the ‘‘iron law of 
wages” in any literal sense, with all the theoretic and practi- 
cal consequences which this would involve. 

-Under these circumstances I do not believe it is possible to 
give a scientific explanation of the absolute height of wages, 
withoant some reference to that standard upon which, in the 
first of the above quoted statements, Professor Marshall 
seems inclined to base the market or demand price of labor, 
This is the marginal utility of the labor, or, otherwise 
stated, the value of the product of the last or marginal 
‘laborer. This explanation must, however, be supplemented 
in many and in part important details, by reference to the 
influence of the painfulness of labor and the cost of mainte- 
nance, though these can never entirely replace the above 
explanation. Even though for scientific purposes we were 
permitted to neglect the periods of short and moderate 
length, we could not explain those long periods to which we 
had limited ourselves without reference to other elements, 


*In a paper, replying to Dietzel, on '' Wert, Kosien ind Grenznutzen,” in Con- 
rad's Jahrbücher, third series, book iii, p. 332. 
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besides the painfulness of labor and the cost of mainte- 
nance, . 
But we are not permitted, even for scientific purposes, to 


." neglect these short and moderate length periods. On the 


contrary, any serviceable explanation of the value of wares, 
which could be included under the law of cost, must be based, 
clearly and distinctly, upon the actual rates of wages during 
‘the periods under consideration, periods which are really 
long, though they may seem relatively short. The impor- 
tant point is that wages during these periods still come under 
the influence of that determinant, to which Professor Mar- 
shall refers as the ‘‘ demand price for labor."' 

This point is just as important as it issimple. In order 
to convince ourselves of its truth, we need only keep clearly. 
in mind what it is, that the law of cost really accomplishes, 
in relation to the price of goods, and how this result is 
brought about. The typical effect of the law of cost is to 
change the chance and uncertain fluctuations which the price 
of goods undergoes, into a regular oscillating motion like 
that of a pendulum. In this motion the price always tends 
to return to the cost as to an idealresting-place. Though 
the price seldom remains for any long time at this point, yet 
ina general way this might be called the normal position 
about which the price oscillates. 

The wonderfully simple mechanism by which the law of 
cost brings about this result is as familiar as the law itself. 
Itrests upon the very simple motive of self-interest. Ifinany 
branch of production the price sinks below the cost, or in 
other words, if the market price of the product is lower than 
the value of the means of production, men will withdraw * 
from that branch and engage in some better paying branch 
of production. Conversely, if in one branch of production, 
the market price of the finished good is considerably higher 


duction; then will men be drawn from less profitable indus- 
tries, They will press into the better paying branch of 
[185] 
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production, until through the increased supply, the price is 
again forced down to cost. 

The law of cost operates, therefore, by changing the occu- 
pation of the productive power.* So long as the price tends 
to cause a change in the occupation of the productive power, 
it is itself not in a state of equilibrium. On the other hand, 
a condition of at least relatively stable equilibrium will be 
attained when in the different branches of production the 
price has so adjusted itself that the productive power does 
not tend to change its occupation. This would be the case, 
when, in all kinds of employment, equallabor received equal 
pay and unequal labor received proportionately unequal pay. 
'Then the differences in pay could be regarded as a just 
equivalent for the special laboriousness or disagreeableness, 
or for the special skill or fidelity, etc., incident to certain 
occupations. Equal capital would everywhere receive the 
same rate of interest. Any excess above this could be re- 
garded as a just equivalent for the greater risk, etc., incurred 
in that particular investment. We may, for example, assume 
that this point of equilibrium is reached, when in all branches 
. of production the wages of an unskilled laborer are eighty 
cents, and the rate of interest on capital is five per cent. 

Under this suppusiliou the nurmal pricc, toward which 
according to the law of cost the market price gravitates, 
should be such as would correspond with an average wage 
of eighty cents, and a rate of interest of five per cent. The 
price of a commodity that costs three days of common labor 
would, according to the law of cost, gravitate toward two 
dollars and forty cents (interest being ignored). This would 
be true, whether or not this equalized rate of pay of eighty 
cents corresponded to the minimum of existence. It may be 


*The change of occupation is not always brought about by individuals aban- 
doning the occupations iu which they are engaged. When in any branch of 
employment the decrease from death, etc., is not offset by the number entering the 
same, we have a change of occupation. Those who make up the difference have 
gone into other lines. Though operating more slowly, the effect of this is the 
same as if individuals made a direct change. 
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that when the minimum of existence is only forty cents, the ; 
rate of wages will not remain at eighty cents. A generatior. 
later it may sink to sixty cents, or even to fifty cents. While- 
this would show that there is no fixed and absolute normal 
price,* it does not alter the fact that at the present time the 
price of the commodity, according to the law of cost, gravi- 
tates toward that price, which would give the laborer a wage 
of eighty cents. When we examine this gravitating motion 
more closely, it is manifest that we cannot say that ‘‘the 
price gravitates toward the rate of eighty cents,’’ because the 
laborer’s cost of maintenance is forty cents. Instead we. 
must say, that the price gravitates toward the rate of eighty 
cents, because the rate of wages which obtains throughout 
the whole field of employment is eighty cents. In other 
words, in explaining the oscillating motion of prices, accord- 
ing to the law of cost, we cannot avoid assuming as a basis, 
a certain average or normal rate of wages as the prevailing 
rate for the period under consideration. 

We will now repeat the question which was asked in the 
beginning of this chapter, a question which must be asked 


* Professor Marshall has very correctly remarked that the use of the term-normal 
is more or less arbitrary. A price which we would call normal, when we have in 
mind a period of a certain length, we would not call normal when considering a 
longer period ('"Principles," Bk. vii, Ch. vi, 24). Otherwise I would certainly 
insist that the real law of cost has to do with no longer period than is sufficient to 
allow the adjustment of the price of the ware to the equalized position of wages 
(and interest); the wider adjustment of the wages of labor to the cost of main- 
taining the laborer, which under certain circumstances mightrequireastilllonger ` 
period of time, is an entirely different problem. So far as this can be further 
maintained as a general law, it is in no sense an effect of the real law of cost, but 
should be regarded as the effect of another law-—a law which has no actual connec 
tion with the real law of cost. It depends upon the action of quite different forces 
and in its results has but an external or non-essential similarity, which has led to 
the unqualified evil of confounding these two laws. The impelling motive of 
that law of cost, which really influences the price of wares, is usually a shrewd 
estimating of economic conditions, the striving for the greatest possible utility ` 
and the avoidance of harm. The motive of a pretended iron law of wages is on 
the one side the irresistibleness of sexual desire, and on the other the great 
mortality which results from insufficient food. But the effects‘of such natural 
forces can no more be credited to the vulgar economical law of cost than Ce, 
aggregation of a great number of men in large cities can be credited to the law 
of gravitation, which of course, because of a similar play upon external analogies, 
has already been maintained by Carey. 
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if our explanation is to maintain a logical and coherent 
form: Upon what does this average or normal rate of wages, 
prevailing at any given time, depend? 

. We have already answered this question, or rather Professor 
Marshall has answered it, in the first of his explanations of 
the rate wages already quoted. In this he has declared, and 
we must perforce agree with him, that the price of a day’s 
labor depends upon the value of the pure product of a day’s 
labor. Or more correctly, upon the value of the product of 
the last employed laborer, in Professor Marshall’s example 
the ‘‘marginal shepherds.’’* 

This answer brings the whole doctrine of the law of cost 
to its final test. Upon the one side, this analysis of cost 
practically abandons the attempt to show that disutility is 
the essential element of cost. On the other side, the express- 
ion “value of the products of labor," makes manifest that 
we have not yet obtained the ultimate element, and that the 
analysis must be continued still further. Finally, the explana- 
tion seems even more than before to continue in a circle. In 
the name of the law of cost we explain the value of the product 
by the value of the labor expended in its production, and then 
. explain the value of this labor by the value of :the product. 

There io manifestly a great dinorepanoy somewhere in this 
explanation. A discrepancy which the Austrian economists 
endeavor to avoid by a special interpretation of the law of 
. cost.T Their efforts, of course, will not receive much 
encouragement from those writers who do not recognize the 
existence of this discrepancy. This includes the great 


* I would not fail to mention that the position of wages which corresponds to or 
equals the “net product of the last employed laborer” is, according to Professor 
Marshall’s views, in no sense a temporary market price, but a sort of “long period 
price," which requires for its development a more or less prolonged leveling pro- ` 
cess. Itisa sortof centre of gravity for the oscillations of the supply and demand 
of labor. 

t In this attempt Wieser has taken a prominentpart. Compare his "Ursprung 
und Haupigesetze des Wirtschafllichen Wertes,” 1884, page 139; and “ Der naf&r- 
liche Wert,” 1889, page 164. Compare also the excellent résumé by Smart, in the 
editor's preface to the English edition of thelast named work. London, 1893, p. 
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majority of those who hold, wittingly or unwittingly, that the 
explanation of the value of goods in accordance with the law 
of cost is firmly anchored upon the elementary factor, .'' dis- 
utility." That this is not the case, I have endeavored to 
Show; and I will now attempt to bridge the gap in the 
explanation of value, which my investigation has revealed. 
On the one hand it is held, that in numerous cases the price 
of the product, according to the law of cost, oscillates about 
some normal rate of wages, which rate does not correspond 
-either to the ‘‘ disutility °’ of labor or the cost of maintain- 
ing the laborer. On the other hand, Professor Marshall, in : 
common with many other English and American economists, 
admits that the normal rate of wages is adjusted according 
to the value of the product of the last employed laborer. 


VI. 
WHAT THE LAW OF COST REALLY MEANS. FINAL RESULT. 


The existing productive powers, inclusive of the most 
‘original and important of all—labor—seek employment in 
the various opportunities for production that present them- 
selves. Naturally, of course, they first engage in those 
branches of production that are most profitable. But as these. 
are not sufficient to give employment to the whole productive 
power, some of this power must engage in successively less 
productive occupations, until finally all of it is employed. 
This gradual extension to less profitable occupations may be 
seen in the production at one and the same time, of more 
valuable goods, and of others, which from the very begin- 
ning were less valuable, because the demand for them was 
less urgent. But the important case of this gradual exten- 
sion to less profitable employments is found elsewhere. 
In any branch of production which hitherto has been very 
profitable,the-amount produced tends-to-inerease. Hence;—--—— 
according to well known principles, we are compelled to 
market the increased product at a diminished price. 
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' The demand arranges itself in strata that vary with the 
desire and purchasing power of the consumers. Let us: 
assume that of a certain kind of commodity, thirty thousand 
pieces are produced by one hundred laborers with an outlay 
in labor of one day out of the three hundred working days. 
in the year. Let us further assume that these are marketed 
at the price of eighty cents each. ‘There will then be among 
the purchasers possibly one thousand to whom eight dol- 
lars per piece would not have been too dear, either because 
it satisfied some pressing want, or because their great wealth 

“makes the value of the monetary unit exceptionally low in 
their estimation. Then come perhaps, five thousand more 
purchasers who, in case it is necessary, are prepared to pay 
two dollars. Another six thousand, who, in an extreme 
case, would pay one dollar and sixty cents. Another six 
thousand who would pay only one dollar and twenty cents. 
Again, another six thousand who, at most, will pay only 
one dollar,.and finally, the last six thousand who are pre- 
pared to pay only eighty cents. Below these comes, perhaps, 
another group of six thousand who would be willing to pay 
sixty cents, but for whom the prevailing market price of 
‘eighty cents is too high, and who, therefore, must decline to 
purchase. 

Assuming the conditions of this example, a product of 
thirty thousand pieces corresponds to a market price of 
eighty cents. But manifestly, if the productive power were 
less; if, for instance, the number of laborers was only eighty ` 
and the amount produced only twenty-four thousand pieces, 
the market price at which the whole product would be sold 
might be one dollar. It is equally clear that with one hun- 
dred and twenty laborers and a product of thirty-six thou- 
sand pieces, the market price might not exceed sixty cents. 
In other words, the value of the product of one laborer when 
eighty laborers are employed, would be one dollar; when one 
hundred are employed, eighty cents, and when one hundred 
and twenty are employed, sixty cents. In the same way, 
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the market for the product of every additional laborer above 
one hundred and twenty must be found at a still lower point 
in thedemandscale. Oratany giventime there isa group of 
the least capable or willing buyers that corresponds to the 
last employed group of laborers. The valuation of this 
group of buyers determines, in the first instance, the value 
of the product of the last group of workers; and through 
this, since at the same time and in the same market, there 
can be but one price for the same product, the value of the 
product of every laborer in this branch of production.* 

It even goes further than this, and determines the wages 
of the laborer. On the one side, no entrepreneur will, for 
any long period, pay his laborers more than he can obtain 
for the product of their labor. The value of the product 
will, therefore, be the upper limit of the rate of wages. 
Again, under conditions of free competition, he will not for 
any long time pay them less, forso long as the market 
price is in excess of the cost of production,f the entre- 


* Professor Marshall, in his example ofthe marginal shepherd, has made a very 
useful application of this concept of the last employed labor,though in a some- 
what different direction, The increase of product which results, when, without 
increasing the capital, we employ an additional laborer, he conceives to be the 
answer to the question, How much of the total product may be regarded as the 
product of labor, as opposed to product of capital? Professor Marshall also allows 
the last employed laborer to play a part in the question of the relation between the 
laborer and the capitalist, or in the question of the division of the price of their 
products; I, on the other hand, do not allow the last employed laborer to play 
any part in the question of the relation between laborer and consumer, or in the 
question of the determination of the height of the price of the product. Never- 
theless, I believe there is no material difference in our positions. The truth is, 
that the “last employed laborer” in both cases plays the rôle ascribed to him, 
But since I have expressly excluded all factors of production except labor (see 
above page), there was no occasion for me to speak further of the division of the 
product between the laborer and the capitalist. In my bookon ‘Capital,’ I 
have given special attention to thisquestion. In our present discussion, we would 
not insist upon every point involved in that abstraction. (See page 11.) 

+I beg the reader not to forget that in this investigation we ignore all factors of 
production except labor, especially the so-called abstinence. If we did not do so, 
we would somewhat complicate our example. Besides the cost of labor, we would 
have to take account of the cost of abstinence, must then subtract this latter from 


the market price. Then alf conclusions, which we nave here developed for the ` 


relation between the total market price of the product to the wages of labor, 
would have to be developed, for the relation of the market price of the product, 
diminished by the other costs of production, to the wages of labor. 
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preneur obtains a profit; but he or his competitors will be 
tempted by this to increase their production, and so to 
employ more laborers, until the difference between the valua- - 
tion of the last buyer and the wages of the last laborer dis- 
appears. ) 

Thesame forces, which, in every branch of production, tend 
to fill the gap between the value of the product of the last 
employed laborer, and the rate of pay in this branch of pro- 
duction, tend also to fill another gap. Under conditions of © 
perfectly free competition, there cannot, in the long run, be 
any serious difference in prices or wages in those branches of 
production, that arein free communication with one another. 
In the long run, the product of a day’s labor and the labor 
itself cannot have a value of one dollar and twenty cents in 
the woolen industry, for instance, and only forty cents in the 
cotton industry. This would immediately give rise to a 
tendency in the productive forces to change their occupation, 
a tendency which would continue to operate until both of 
these branches of production, together with all others in com- 
munication with them, had been brought into a condition of 
equilibrium. 

- But where will this point of equilibrium be? This must 
be decided within that gencral field of employment which 
includes all the freely communicating branches of produc- 
tion; and it must be decided upon the same ‘grounds or 
reasons which we have found to be effective for a single 
branch of production. There is a total or aggregate demand: 
for all the products of labor. ‘This is as limitless as our 
desire for well being, for enjoyment or for the possession of 
goods, and is graduated according to the intensity of this 
desire. If our desire for any product is very intense, and 
our means of payment abundant, then to us the marginal 
utility of the product will be high, while the marginal 
utility of money will be low. In other words, we will be 
willing to pay a higher price for this product than we would 
if our desire for it or our ability to pay for it were less. 
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Hence, in the general, as in any special field of production, 
there may be several strata of demand. ‘There may be one 
which in an extreme case would be willing to pay eight 
dollars for the product of a day's labor. Another might be 
wiling to give two dollars, while others would find their 
limit at one dollar and.sixty cents, one dollar and twenty 
cents, at one dollar, and at eighty cents. There may remain 
still others who desire to purchase, but whose wants are not 
sufficiently pressing or whose purchasing power is so limited 
that they either will not or cannot pay more than fifty, forty 
or twenty cents, and even less, for the satisfaction of that 
want to which the product of a day's labor would be devoted. 

'To meet this practically unlimited demand we have a 
labor power which in comparison with this demand is 
always limited. It is never sufficient to satisfy all our 
desire; if it was we would bein paradise; we must, there- 
fore, alwayo choose which of our dcsires wc will gratify. 
Under the influence of selfinterest we will satisfy them 
according to the height or amount of the fee which we are 
willing to pay for their satisfaction. ‘That stratum of the 
demand which is prepared to pay eight dollars for a day's 
labor will not suffer any inconvenience for lack of the 
desired commodity. So, too, that stratum of the demand 
which is willing to pay two dollars will not suffer any incon- 
venience. Nor will those suffer that are prepared to pay one 
dollar and sixty cents, one dollar and twenty cents, one dollar, 
etc. But the point must finally be reached where such satis- 
faction cannot be obtained. ‘This point will, of course, vary 
with the circumstances or conditions of particular lands or 
times. Here eighty cents, there sixty cents, and elsewhere 
forty or even twenty cents, but such a point will always and 
everywhere be found. Let us assume a concrete case in 
which this point is at eighty cents. "The existing productive 
power is here fully employed in the satisfying of those wants, 
for whose satisfaction we are willing and able to pay eighty 
cents for a day of common labor. In this case the stratum 
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of the demand whose valuation is eighty cents is the last 
stratum for the satisfaction of whose desires the last laborer 
is active.* Itis the valuation of this stratum which deter- 
mines both the value of the product and the wages of labor. 
All those desires for whose satisfaction we are either unwill- 
ing or unable to pay at least eighty cents must remain 
unsatisfied. This on the one hand will affect some of the 
unimportant needs or desires of the well-to-do class, on the 
other, alas, it will affect many of the more important needs 
of those whose means are limited, whose entire purchasing 
power has been exhausted in providing for still more press- 
ing wants. 

Let us now assume that, under otherwise unchanged condi- 
tions, there is an increase in the number of laborers entering. 
into the problem, say through the sudden abolition of the 
standing army, or through a great influx of laborers from 
other lands. ‘The additional laborers must and will find 
employment in providing for a still lower and hitherto un- 
satished stratum of the demand, that stratum, for instance, 
whose valuation is only seventy cents. ‘This stratum is now 
.the lowest for which the last laborer is active, and its valua- 
tion determines hath the valne of the product and the 
wages of labor.t 


* The fact that there are always a number of laborers out of employment tells 
in no way against my contention; it is a result, not of an excess of labor force, 
but of those never-failing disturbances of the organization of the entire, yet 
insufficient, supply of the labor forces. 


T For the sake of the critical reader I would here remark that I am well aware 
that if we assume an increase in the labor forces we cannot at the same time 
assume that the other conditions remain entirely unchanged, The increase in 
product which results from an increase in the number of laborers will also bring 
with it an increase in the purchasing power orinthe demand. But if, as in the 
text, we assume that with an unchanged condition of capital and land, the labor 
alone is increased, the increase in the demand for labor and the products of 
labor would not be strong enough to completely compensate the increase in the 
supply of labor, for the increase in product thus obtained cannot be wholly applied 
to the indemnification of labor, some fractional part of it must be given as tribute 
to the other co-operating factors in production, Capital and Land, for these factors 
have, under our supposition, become relatively scarcerthan the factor, Labor, and so 
are in a position toinsist on the payment of this tribute. It resultsfrom this, that 
this increased product of labor can no longer be taken up by that stratum of demand, 
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What, under these conditions (the statement of whic 
hope will meet the approval of my honored English : 


. American colleagues), is the rôle played by the law of co: 


An exceedingly simple one. It guarantees that the exist 
productive power shall be directed to the satisfaction of 
existing needs, according to.the height of the fee wh 
they are able and willing to pay. . It brings about for 
productive power in an indirect way, just what occurs 
the case of the finished product in a direct way, upon ev 
open market the supply of the finished product goes as fai 
it will reach to the best paying of those who desire to p 
chase. The market price of the same ware, on the sa 
market, at the same time, is uniform. This fixes, v 


. Clearly and definitely, the boundary between those who 


willing and able to purchase at that price, and those v 
are willing to do so but not able. If, for instance, 
market price is eighty cents, then all those to whom 
money marginal utility (Geldgrenznutzen) of the cc 
modity is eighty cents, or more, will provide themsel 
with the commodity, all those to whom the money margi 
utility of the commodity is less than eighty cents must de 
themselves this commodity. No one will intentionally 
duce the price of his commodity, to those who are will 
and able to pay one dollar and twenty cents, in order 
favor those who will or can pay only forty cents. 

This same function is performed for the productive pov 
by the law of cost. The latter does not meet the consum 
and their needs directly ; it does not come in contact w 
them upon a common market; but it reaches the pul 
through the money price which the public puts upon ` 


' which can pay eighty cents, but must find its market in a deeper, though it : 


be only a little deeper, stratum of the demand. I would also remark, that 
question touched upon in this note is a most difficult and complicated one 
containo, perhapa, the most difficult part of the difficult theory of wages, and 
I do not for a moment think that I have exhausted the subject with these ra 
brief, and I fear somewhat obscure remarks. I would only call attention to 
fact that I have not lost sight of a difficulty, the complete exposition of w. 
would lead us too far afield. 
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finished product. ‘This competition ( Werben) is extended’ 
‘over as many parts of the general market as there are dif- 
ferent kinds of products. But this competition, though 
widely diffused and indirect, eventually results in the estab- 
lishing of a certain market price for the productive power. 
This market price of the productive power appears in each 
single branch of production as the cost of the same. It. 
operates like a speaking trumpet through which the supply 
price in other and distant parts of the general market is 
made audible in the part where we are situated. Those 
‘interested in one part are notified of the conditions which 


-obtain in the general market and are thus enabled to govern: 


their actions according to these more general conditions. 

Let us now return to our example. We will assume that, 
in the general field of production or employment, the market 
-price of the product of a day of common labor, and thus the 
wages for a day of such laboris eighty cents. We will also 
assume that in some special departments, as cotton manu- 
facturing, because of some unfavorable combination, the 
value of the product of a day’s labor has fallen to sixty cents, 
while at the same time, the wages of labor being eighty 
cents, the cost of production is eighty cents. What is the 
meaning and effect of this rate of cost of eighty cents? It. 
does not mean that the laborer cannot live on less than 
eighty cents; or that the labor involves a degree of disutility 
which he will not endure for less than eighty cents. It 
means, and that quite clearly, that there are enough people 
in the world who will give eighty cents for a day's labor, or 
for the product of the same, to keep all the productive power 
active, and therefore that it would be foolish to ignore this 
offer, and employ the productive power in the service of 
people who are able and willing to pay only sixty cents for a 


. day's work. 


Let us now assume, that in the woolen industry the pro- 
duct of a day's labor, through some favorable combination, is. 
worth one dollar and twenty cents, while the cost is only 
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eighty cents. This is clearly nothing else than advice to 
those interested, that in the general field of employment a 
day's labor cannot obtain moré than eighty cents, and there- 
fore that it is wise to listen to the favorable offer that we 
have been ignoring, namely, the offer of those people who 
are willing and able to pay for the product of a day’s labor 
in the woolen industry, not indeed all of one dollar and 
twenty cents, but something more than eighty cents. This 
advice bears fruit through the action of the watchful self- 
interest of the entrepreneurs. In obedience to the law of 
cost it levels the abnormal prices of sixty cents and one 
dollar and twenty cents, that prevail in different parts of the 
general market, to the normal price of eighty cents. ‘This 
means nothing more than the bringing about of that disposi- 
tion of the productive power, which insures that the best 
paying wants shall always be satisfied first. At the outset, 
according to our illustration, those needs whose money 
marginal utility was eighty cents and sixty cents were satis- 
fied, while those whose money marginal utility was between 
eighty cents and one dollar and twenty cents remained 
unsatisfied. Eventually a readjustment is effected so that 
everywhere and in all branches of production, the produc- 
tive power is employed in the service of the best paying 
wants. ‘This takes place successively from the highest down 
to those whose money marginal utility is eighty cents. We 
may conclude then, that in this and in all similar cases the 
law of cost has no other function than to bring all products 
of equal origin into line with each other. The self-evident 
proposition that the same product, on the same market, at 
the same time, must have the same value or price, is 
extended by the law of cost a step further, and gives us the 
proposition that products of like origin must have the same 
value or price. But how high this value or price will be, 
neither proposition informsus. The self-evident proposition, 
that one bushel of wheat has the same value as another 
similar bushel of wheat—gives me no starting point from 
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which I can determine the value of both bushels. In the 
Same way, in the cases described, the law of cost gives me 
no starting point from which I can determine the absolute 
height of the price line; to which, according to that law, the 
price of all products of equal origin are brought. When we 
take a certain limited view of the question we do seem to get 
an answer. As when we confine ourselves to a single branch 
of production and think of the amount of the cost as some- 
thing that we determine independently of our problem. But 
we might just as well argue, in the case of our two bushels 
of wheat, that according to our proposition, one of these 
bushels has just thesame value as the other. We also know 
that number one is worth one dollar, therefore, according to 
our proposition, number two is worth one dollar. But the 
value of number one is just as much a subject for investiga- 
tion as the value of number two, and hence, our answer 
does not give us the value of either. This is true of the 
height of the cost in every branch of production. We 
must, in every case, go back of the apparent answers until 
we find the real answer. In the case of the two bushels of 
wheat this answer lies close at hand, but in the case of costs 
iu gencral, we must survey the whole field of production and 
finally find our answer in the following elementary proposition: 

There ts a certain limited quantity of productive power 
which at any given time, under the conditions set by the tech- 
nical development of that time, can bring forth only a certain | 
limited quantity of products. These products, through the 
action of certain leveling influences in the different branches 
of production, are disposed of ina regular order of succession, 
in each case, to the best paying purchaser. The satisfaction 
extends downward in the scale of wants until a certain 
equalization to the (money) marginal cost of production is 
attained, and it is this which decides the value of all goods 
that come under the dominion of that leveling influence. Tt 
determines the value of the products as well as the value of the 
productive power, which Ze represented by the cost. 
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The representatives:of the English theory have chosen the- 


figure of the two blades of a pair of shears, in order to show 
the opposition between the English and Austrian conception 
of the law of cost. I gladly follow them in the use of this 
figure but with the conviction that the interpretation which 
my English colleagues have given to it, must be supple- 
mented as follows: 


In the case of freely reproducible goods, it is undoubtedly | 


true that the price is fixed at that point where the money 
marginal utility of the commodity to those desiring to pur- 
chase it crosses the line of the costs. In our example, the 
last purchaser of wool will be the one whose valuation will 
correspond with the amount of the cost, or with eighty cents. 
In this case it is entirely correct to say that utility (relative 
marginal utility for those desiring to purchase) and cost 
operate together in the determination of price, like the two 
blades of a pair of shears. 

But now follows the unavoidable question: What deter- 
mines the amount of this cost? The amount of the cost is 
identical with the value of the productive power, and, asa 
rule, is determined by the money marginal utility of this pro- 
ductive power. This, of course, has reference to the existing 
conditions of the demand for and supply of this productive 
power in the various branches of production. If in the 


above formula we substitute for ‘‘cost’’ this explanation of . 
cost, we would have the following: ‘‘’The price of a defi- . 


nite species of freely reproducible goods fixes itself in the 
long run at that point where the money marginal utility, 
for those who desire to purchase these products, intersects 
the money marginal utility of all those who desire to pur- 
chase in the other communicating branches of production.’’ 


The figure of the two blades of a pair of shears still holds . 
good. One of the two blades, whose coming together de-_ 


termines the height of the price of any species of product, 
is in truth the marginal utility of this particular product. 
The other, which we are wont to call ‘‘cost,’’ is the marginal 
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utility of the products of other communicating branches 
of production. Or, according to Wieser, the marginal 
utility of ‘‘ production related goods " ( productionsverwand- 
ten Güler). It is, therefore, utility and not disutility which, 
as well on the side of supply as of demand, determines the 
height of the price. This, too, even where the so-called law 
of cost plays its rôle in giving value to goods. Jevons, 
therefore, did not exaggerate the importance of the one side, 
but came very near the truth when he said '' value depends 
entirely upon utility." 

Almost, but not quite entirely, for as I have endeavored 
to show, and as Jevons well knew, disutility plays a certain 
part in the determi: ation of value. A part, however, which, 
in our actual econo:nical conditions, is quantitatively unim- 
portant. It occurs in full force only, in the case of the few 
and unimportant products of our leisure hours. For the 
great mass of products which are the outcome of our regular 
occupation, this disutility either does not appear, or is only 
a very weak and remote element in the complex standard. 
that determines the ‘‘ height of the cost.'"* If we were to 
put this roughly into figures, we might say that the ten 
parts of that hlade which represents the demand consist 
entirely of utility, while of the blade which represents the 
“cost,” nine parts. are utility and only one part disutility. 
On the whole then value depends nineteen-twentieths on 
utility, and only one-twentieth on disutility. 

We must now consider a circumstance, which thus far in 
our argument we have intentionally ignored. Up to this. 
point we have confined ourselves to those conceptions of the 
law of cost which come nearest to harmonizing with those of 
our opponents, namely, those which declare that there isa 
correspondence between the price and the historically reck- 
oned cost, Z. e., the cost elements, labor and abstinence. It 
was only in this way that we could eliminate all those inter- 
mediate members, raw material, wear and tear of tools, etc., 

* See above pare 24. 
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which in practice appear as part of the cost, and in common 
with most of our opponents, speak of labor and abstinence, 
. as the determining factors of cost. 

We must not, however, forget that there is a second sense, 
in which the law of costis susceptible of empirical demon- 
stration; namely, the sense in which the law of cost asserts 
a correspondence between the price and the synchronously 
reckoned money cost of theentrepreneur.* When we care- 
fully consider the historical and synchronous method of reck- 
oning cost in their relations to each other, it is manifest, that 
while there is some connection between them, yet they are 
not entirely the same, either in their content or in the extent 
of their sway. The correspondence of the price with the 
historically reckoned cost involves the satisfying of much 
more severe and unusual conditions. The leveling feature, 
upon which both rules rest, must here operate unhindered 
through the whole of the complex system of productión, 
down to the last elementary root. On the other hand, the 
gravitation of the price, toward the synchronously reckoned 
money cost of any particular stage of production, merely 
assumes that the leveling influence has free sway in this part of 
the productive process. The gravitation toward the synchro- 
nously reckoned cost is to a certain degree more readily 
satisfied. For this reason it is more frequently operative, and 
hence there is a wide district, subject to its sway, which is 
not subject to the sway of the historically reckoned cost. 

There are numerous instances in which the synchronously 
reckoned cost of a single stage of production is effective in 
determining the price of the product, although there may be 
no correspondence between the price and the historically 
reckoned cost. ‘This may be due to the fact that the level- 
ing influence may be temporarily inoperative through all 
stages of production, or though free for part of the dis- 
tance, it may at some point be permanently hindered by some 
kind of a monopoly. 


* See above page I5. 
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Let us illustrate this by an example. The production of 
one hundred weight of copper costs at a given time ten days 
of historically reckoned labor at eighty cents a day or eight 
dollars. This, of course, enters into the cost of all copper 
goods, and therefore into the price of copper wire, copper 
kettles, copper pans, etc. Now, because of a strong demand 
for electric wire the hundred weight of copper advances in 
price from eight to twelve dollars, nothing is more certain 
than that the coppersmith, the money cost of his material 
having risen, will advance the price of copper wire, etc. A 
copper kettle which weighs one hundred pounds and the 
production of which involved an expense of six dollars, had 
in the past a total cost of fourteen dollars; it now has an 
additional cost of four dollars aud so must bring at least 
eighteen dollars, and this quite independently of the question, 
whether or not the historically reckoned cost of production 
has changed; whether ten or any other number of days of 
labor have been expended in its production; or whether we 
pay eighty cents or any other amount for a day's labor. 

The fate of the '' historically ”? reckoned cost will likewise 
depend upon a variety of considerations; difficulty may be 
‘encountered in producing the additional amount of copper 
which is uecessuu y to supply the increased demand, It may 
be necessary to employ more miners, in which case it is 
quite probable that the wages of the miners will advance. 
Or, perhaps, though we cau obtain a sufficient force of 
miners at eighty cents, it may be necessary to work poorer 
veins, in which a hundred weight of copper will cost not ten 
but twelve days’ labor. In both cases the advance which 
first appeared in the money cost of a later stage of produc- 
tion, will be gradually transmitted, in a greater or less degree, 
to the elementary labor cost of the earlier stages of produc- 
Don, Finally, it is possible that we may be able to supply 
this increased demand for copper without any additional cost, 
or atthe old rate of ten days of eighty cent labor to every 
hundred pounds of copper. In this case the increased 
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. demand for copper will eventually be satisfied at this rate of 
cost. The price of the copper, as well as that of the copper 
goods, will then have a corresponding return motion until it 
reaches the original price of eight dollars. 

But in either event, it still remains true that the price of ` 
copper goods may be determined, at least temporarily, by 
other conditions than their historically reckoned cost. In 
practice numberless instances of this kind arise. Even 
though in the long run the elementary ‘* historical ’’ cost 
plays an important part, yet time is necessary for its influence 
to be felt through the whole of our complicated system of 
production. During this time the stages not yet effected by . 
this leveling influence will follow the lead of their ‘special 
** synchronous ’’ cost. T 

Let us now take a few examples, in which this leveling 
influence is free to operate over a limited area of the process 
of production, and then at a certain point becomes perma- 
nently inoperative. 

‘Take a chemical product, which we will assume to be sold 
at any given time, at its actual cost of production, say eight, 
dollars. Let us further assume that some discovery is made 
by which the cost of this material is reduced to four dollars, 
and that the discoverer patents the process and allows others 
to use it for a fee of two dollars. ‘The price of this product 
wil now permanently adjust itself to a money cost of six 
dollars, which exceeds the elementary cost of four dollars by 
the amount of the patent fee or royalty of two dollars. 

Let us take another case, and assume that a hundred- 
weight of coffee, when admitted into a country free of duty, 
will sell at a price which is just sufficient to cover its cost of 
production, which we will assume to be sixty-five dollars. 
Let it now be subjected to an import duty of fifteen dollars. 
The price must, of course, be high enough to cover this 
additional cost, and, therefore, will rise to eighty dollars, __ 

an amount which exceeds the elementary cost by fifteen 
dollars, 
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Here we have two typical examples of price variations, 
which will be found to include nearly the entire field of price 
phenomena, for there are at the present time very few pro- 
ducts in which some patented machine or process, or some 
import duty on raw or auxiliary material does not play a 
part. 

It is now time to ask: What has our theory to say about © 
the determination of these prices of copper kettles, chemical 
products, coffee, etc.? 

It must offer some explanation of these facts, since they 
are of such frequent and general occurrence. It is also 
manifest that it cannot explain them in terms of the elemen- 
tary cost of labor and abstinence, nor in terms of the value 
of these elementary factors of cost, nor by a reference to the 
disutility which may be associated with the same. ‘The 
prioe of tho ooppor kottlo has advanood from fourtoon dollaro to 
eighteen dollars, and the price of coffee from sixty-five dollars 
to eighty dollars, not because, but in spite of the fact, that 
the elementary costs have remained unchanged at fourteen 
and sixty-five dollars. Again, in the case of our chemical 
‘product, if the price depended upon the elementary cost, it 
should not stop at six dollars but should sink to four dollars. 
It is equally clear that all these cases of price variations are 
subject to the law of cost and are actually effects of this law. 
It would, indeed, be a very serious sin of omission, on the 
part of economic science, to attempt an explanation why 
the present prices of the several commodities mentioned in 
our illustration are just eighteen, six and eighty dollars, 
without any reference to the characteristic circumstance that 
these prices represent the present cost to the entrepreneur, 
and instead, content itself, with a vague reference to the 
relation existing between the supply of, and demand for these 
commodities. 

'The same considerations which in the past have forced us to 
supplement the general law of supply and demand through the 
more exact law of cost, makes it necessary to so interpret 
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‘the law of cost that it may include’ and explain the above 
variations in prices. | | 

. What now remains to be done? In our opinion, just that 
which the Austrian economists have endeavored to do. 

The conception of a historically reckoned cost must be 
brought face to face with the conception of a synchronously 
reckoned cost, and due importance must consciously be given 
to each of the two conceptions. ‘These two conceptions may, 
indeed, be put side by side, but are in no sense interchange- 
able. For the solution of different problems in our science, 
both conceptions are necessary. It is even necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the different varieties of the “ historical " 
cost. For certain explanatory and speculative purposes, it 
is well to have in mind the disutility of labor. In other 
cases (as in estimating certain technical advances in produc- 
tion), it is the quantity of labor that we must consider. In 
still others, it is the value of the labor that we must inquire 
about. There is not, as Professor Macvane thinks, only one 
“true conception ’’ of cost. Professor Patten, although his 
limitations are not entirely satisfactory, comes much nearer 
‘the truth when he says that the competing concepts really . 
belong to different branches of the theory, the one to the 
"theory of value’’ and the other to the "theory of pros- 
‘perity.’’* | 

Again, we must not endeavor to find in the law of cost 
either more or less than the Austrian economists have found 
init, namely, a universal law of leveling. And this is an 
influence which operates not merely upon certain final ele- 
ments, but also at every stage of the productive process. 
Thereis a leveling or equating not merely of the final ele- 
ments, labor and the disutility of labor, but also of produc- 
tive goods and of utility with utility. ‘This last takes place 
independent of, and ofttimes in direct opposition to the influ- 
ence of the final elements. Why, in our example of the 
copper kettle, does the price rise from fourteen to eighteen 

+“ Cost and Expense," page 67. ANNALS, May, 1893. 
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dollars? Simply because through the common cost it can 
and must be leveled to the price of the other commodities. 
produced from copper, z. e., in this case to the price of the 

strongly demanded copper wire. But why have prices in the 
entire copper business advanced? Because, and in so far as, ` 
through the increased demand for copper, the marginal utility 

of this materialhas been raised. It is, therefore, an increase 
in utility and not in disutility, that here in the guise of cost 
dictates the advance of the price. The numerous instances 

of this kind which at once suggest themselves to the reader, 

confirm our earlier judgmentof the important part which, 

under modern economic conditions, utility plays in the deter- 
mination of cost. 

It is a curious fact that the objection has been more than 
once advanced, that the Austrian economists have closed. 
their eyes to the rich treasure of insight and knowledge 
which the great law of cost affords;* and that they have dis- 
dained to avail themselves of its help in the explanation of 
the phenomena of value. In reality as we have endeavored 
to show, the reverse of this is true. So anxious are we to. 
coin the whole of this treasure, so strong is our desire not 
. to neglect or discard one particle of the help which it offers 
us, that we object tn a misleading interpretation of this law, 
an interpretation which would compel us to ignore the 
greater part of its influence. The character of the facts as 
well as the necessities of the science force upon us, as we 
believe, with equal imperativeness, the other universal con- 
cept, the concept which the Austrian economists have made 
their own, and whose essential features I willin conclusion 
recapitulate. 

'The variety of meanings that have attached themselves to 
the word cost have been the source of much confusion. 
There is, for instance, the cost, which, in the sense of the 


* Compare for example B. Dietzel's writings, especially the paragraphs cited in 
my answer (Conrad's JaAxbaücher), third series, book iii, page 327. See also 
Professor Edgeworth in the Economic Journal, June, 1892, pages 334, 237. 
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great empirical law of cost, operates as the determinant or 
regulator of price. ‘To identify this either directly or 
indirectly with the personal sacrifice, laboriousness, pain or 
disutility that is imposed upon us by labor or abstinence, is 
an actual misunderstanding. 
The cost" of the law of cost is not the name of an ele- 
mentary factor. It is a designation applied indifferently, 
according to the special circumstances of the case, either to. 
sacrifice utilities embodied in goods, or to personal discomfort 
or pains, Z. e., either to utilities or to disutilities. ‘The law 
of cost is always in the first instance a simple leveling princi- 
ple. In order to determine what elementary forces are 
included under this title, we must inquire what it is, that. 
under the name of cost, brings about this leveling. We 
then find that at first the marginal utility of one product is 
leveled to the marginal utility of other products, that are 
produced from the same cost good (raw material, machines, 
etc.), or it 1s a leveling ot utility with utility. In most 
cases this leveling process not only begins but ends here. 
Only occasionally, under quite definite casuistic assumptions, 
is the leveling process carried a step further, and the utility 
of the good itself brought into equilibrium with the dis- 
utility endured by the producers. In this limited number 
of cases the general law of cost becomes a special law of 
‘disutility. The independent character of this law is shown 
by the fact, that while its domain is very limited, yet in one 
direction it extends beyond that of the classical law of cost.* 
What then is the ‘“‘ ultimate standard ” for the determina- 
tion of the value of goods, in the search for which, men 
have been as indefatigable during the last one hundred 
years, as they formerly were in their endeavors to square the 
circle. If we wish to answer this question in a single phrase, 
then we cannot choose any less general expression than 
‘human well-being." ‘The ultimate standard for the value 
of all goods is the degree of well-being which is dependent 
* See above page 29. 
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upon goods in general. If, however, we desire a more con- . 
crete standard, one that will give us.a more definite idea, 
just how goods are connected with well-being, then. we must 
take not one but two standards, which though co-ordinate in 
theory are yet of very unequal practical importance, because 
of the greater prevalence of the phenomena in which one of 
them is operative; one is the utility of the good, and the 
other is the personal sacrifice or disutility involved in the 
acquisition of the good. The domain of the latter is much 
more limited than we usually think. In the great majority 
of cases, even in those in which the so-called law of cost 
undoubtedly plays a part, the final determination of the 
value of goods is dependent upon utility. 
Vienna. E. von BÓHM-BAWEZRE. 
(Translated by C. W. Macfarlane.] 


RELATION OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS TO THE 
AMERICAN BOY AND TO TRADE 
INSTRUCTION. 


In the Century Magazine for May, 1893,. occurred these 
words, inspired by the late Colonel Auchmuty, the head of a 
large New York trade school: '''The American boy has no 
rights which organized labor is bound to respect. He is 
denied instruction as an apprentice, and, if he be taught his. 
trade in a trade school, he is refused admission to nearly all 
trade-unions, and is boycotted if he attempts to work as a 
non-union man. ‘The questions of his character and skill 
enter into the matter only to discriminate against him. All 
the trade-unions of the country are controlled by foreigners, 
who comprise a great majority of their members. While 
they refuse admission to the born American boy, they admit 
all foreign applicants with little or no regard to their train- 
ing or skill." 

These words express a widespread belief that our labor 
organizations strenuously object to trade instruction, and 
that the reason for it is that these organizations are con- 
trolled and mostly composed of foreign born, who are hostile 
to the American boy. Before determining the amount of 
truth in the first charge, with which this paper is especially 
concerned, it is worth while to devote a few words to the 
second charge as to the composition of our trade-unions and 
their attitude toward the American born and those of Ameri- 
can parentage. 

The two historians of our early labor movement, Mr. 
George E. McNeil, of Boston, and Professor R. T. Ely, 


hold that the founders of most of our earliest labor organi-. . 


zations before 1860 were of native stock. Since then, our 

immigrants have entered the hard-handed industries more 

largely than have the native Americans. Still more largely 
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have they entered the labor organizations of their trades in 
many, butnotall, occupations. In Illinois, in 1886, according 
to the report that year of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, only thirty-two per cent of the 89,221 then in labor 
organizations were of American birth, while seventeen per 
cent were of Irish, twenty-seven per cent of German, nine 
per cent of British, and nine per cent of Scandinavian birth, 
while the percentages in 1880 of the various nationalities 
among the 333,942 in Illinois engaged in the manufacturing, 
mechanical and mining industries, trade and transportation, 
were; Americans, sixty per cent; Irish, seven per cent; Ger- 
mans, sixteen per cent; British, six per cent, and Scandina- 


_vians, four per cent. The proportion of Americans had doubt- 


less somewhat decreased by 1886 If all employers and their 
clerks could be excluded, the proportion of wage-earners of 
American birth in 1886, would doubtless still have somewhat, 
but not very much, exceeded the proportion of foreigners 
in the unions. Four-fifths of all those in the railroad organi- 
zations and one-half of those in the unions of cigar makers, 
iron moulders, gas and steam fitters, printers and pressmen 
were of American birth. 

Most of our trade-uniuns lave su little prejudice againot 
any nationality, native or foreign, that they keep no records 
of the number of each in their membership. A number of 
unions, however, have given me estimates. Mr. Fruaseth, 
secretary of theSailors'Union of the Pacific, writes that the 
percentage of foreign born in his union is ninety-five, and 
on the Atlantic coast less, perhaps fifty, while among the 
seamen in foreign-going vessels, who are entirely unorgan- 
ized, the percentage is fully ninety-five. Of the lake seamen 
outside and in the union, fully seventy-five per cent are 
foreign born. 

In the Bakers’ Union, the foreign born predominate, and 
in the Confectioners’ Union, the native. Ninety per cent of 
the Spring Knife Makers Protective Union are native 
American. About two-thirds of the International Furniture 
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Workers and of the International Trade Association of Hat 
Finishers; thirty-five per cent of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Workers, and forty per cent of the 
carriage and wagon workers are of foreign birth. 

President G. P. Monroe, of the Stationary Engineers, says, 
only fifteen per cent of his union are foreign born, which, he 
thinks, ‘‘ smaller than in the trade outside." About one- 
half of the brass workers in the union and in the trade out- 
side are reported as foreign born. About eighty per cent of 
the silk: ribbon weavers in the trade and apparently in the 
union are of foreign birth. About one-sixth in the Barbers’ 
Union are of foreign birth, and a larger proportion of these 
outside. Of the Boiler Makers’ and Iron Ship Builders’ 
Union, about one-half are reported as of foreign birth, but 
the president writes: ‘‘ Nationality cuts no figure. The 
most intelligent are most in favor of organization." 

Mr. F. P. Sargent writes of the Firemen's Brotherhood, 
what is equally true of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers: ‘‘Our organization is almost entirely composed 
of American born persons.'' 

President Martin Fox, of the Iron Moulders’ Union, writes: 
“The question of ascertaining the percentage of native and 
foreign in the organization has never been entered into, as 
the union knows no politics, creed or nationality. I'he 
qualifications for membership are based on the ability and 
workmanship of the applicant to perform the work and com- 
mand the wages paid average workmen, but, as a matter of 
fact, the native born predominate. Many of them, no doubt, 
are of parents born in foreign countries. 

That such restriction of apprentices as exists in some 
unions is disconnected with any race prejudices, may be 
indicated by the case of the ‘'ackmakers’ Protective Union 
with—enly-about 300 members in six locals, ninety-five per- —- 
cent being of American birth. This union, dating from 
1854, and one of its locals, perhaps the oldest of existing 
local unions, from 1820, voted in 1890 to take no apprentices 
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for the next five years, save sons of members, unless by vote 


of the union. ‘The secretary naively writes that his union. 


has never opposed the formation of trusts among employers 
in his trade, and the men earn $125 to $225 a month, and 
sometimes work only forty hours a week. 

While the foreign born are in the majority in many of the 
hard-handed industries, this is not because of our labor 
organizations, but often in spite of their efforts, of late 
increasing, to prevent by restricting immigration this form of 


competition of those with a lower standard of living. Where 


the American born are not in our unions, it.is either because 
the American boy does not like manual labor, and so is not 
engaged in the trades in which there are unions, or else he 
refuses to join the union of his trade. Many unions write 
that the Germans take most readily to labor organization, 
while in Chicago, the native farmers’ boys from the Atlantic 
seaboard States are least responsive. An intense, self-suffi- 
cient individualism, which was more fitted to our earlier 
history, where organization of capital was also little devel- 
oped, than to the present era of the corporation and the 
trust, keeps a large, but of late, decreasing percentage of the 
American boys actually in our trades from joining the unions. 
of those trades.* 


* In the Illinois Labor Bureau Report for 1886, pp. 228-29, appear some excellent 
observations on this subject, in part as follows: ''There is both the distaste of the 
American youth for the trades, and their further indisposition to identify them- 
selves permanently with any class or with any sphere in life. The foreign work- 
man has the traditions of many generations and the walls of caste to restrain him 
within certain limits as to his occupation ; he has no possibilities beyond a given 
sphere, and is trained and developed within it. Thus environed, his career and 
ambitions lie in the paths his fathers have trod, and his associations with his 
fellow-craftsmen make the trade-union his natural and necessary place, Trans- 
ported to this country, he brings his feeling for the union and his class associa- 
tions with him as a habit. 

" But the American mechanic’s boy is born to no condition in life from which he 
may not rise, or hope to rise, or which atleast he may not abandon for better or 
worse, All the precepts of the schools and teachings of observation suggest other 
ways of making a living, or at least other avenues in life than those of his father. 
Add to this- the time and toil required to learn a trade, and the frequent objections. 
to his being admitted to the shops, the encroachments of machinery upon intelli- 
gent skill in all the industries, the Jack of technical training in the public schools, 
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An extreme instance of a skilled trade monopolized by the 
foreign born is that of the better kinds of tailoring. One 
of the most expert workmen among the tailors of Chicago 
telis me that he has never known but one American at work 
among the better grades of tailoring. But this is due to the 
fact that a journeyman tailor cannot afford to take a helper 
unless that helper has first learned how to sew. But oppor- 
tunity for so learning is not afforded in this country. In 
Germany, such preliminary training is afforded in numerous 
so-called back-shops connected with tailoring establishments, 
but which do not exist to any great extent in America, 
Here work is largely done by the journeyman in his 
room. 

A few years ago a trade school was established by the 
merchant tailors in New York for teaching the tailoring 
trade. The first year the school had forty pupils. ‘The 
boys were paid a proportion of the value of their product. 
Then the system was changed, and the boys were charged. 
tuition. ‘The bright boys dropped out and procured situa- 
tions as cash boys, errand boys, etc., and were replaced by 
merchant tailors’ sons and proteges or friends, who never 
intended to be journeymen, but desired to gain a smattering 
of practical work to qualify them to become cutters or 
masters. The school dwindled to ten pupils during its 
fourth and last year. Indifference on the part of merchant 
tailors and the preference of American boys for positions as 
civil engineers, physicians, electricians, and the like, rather 
than tailors, are said in letters to me by its managers to 
have been more responsible for failure than any hostility or 
indifference of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union. 

Mr. M. H. Madden, president of the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor thus writes me: ‘‘ You ask, are foreign born 
workmen received into the unions with less inquiry as to the 


and it is not difficult to understand why the American-bred youth seek clerkships 
and swell the ranks of non-producers, who live by their wits rather than by manual 
industry, nor why four-fifths of 49,604 mechanics and artisans in Iffnois are of 
foreign antecedents and habits," 
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length of their training than is true of American born. 
The answer to this must be in the negative, and it must be 
delivered with emphasis. The modern trade-union in 
America is in its infancy as compared with the trade-unions 
of the old world. Seven years is the time required to serve 
as an apprentice in the old world. Five years is the limit in 
this country. Compensation is a feature here. Over there 
‘the apprentice receives nothing, and frequently pays for the 
privilege. Asregards competency, the foreign born journey- 
man is thoroughly grounded in many particulars. I wish 
to direct your attention to this feature especially. I am a 
native of Illinois and for thirty years have been a close 
observer and student of these matters. Therefore I cannot 
be accused of prejudice in behalf of the foreigner. Instead 
of his being discriminated in favor of, he is rather legislated 
against by our societies principally in the way of appealing 
to prejudice." 

If the trade-union is not opposed to the American born 
in general, is it opposed to the latter learning a trade? This 
is often charged because of rules in some unions that limit 
the number of apprentices to be employed at any one time 
in a union workshop. Have such rules really limited trade 
lustruction $ Rather have they tended 1n most cases, where 
enforced, to prevent a horde of half-trained boys, with less 
wants than the average married wage-earner from being used 
by the more unscrupulous employers to beat down wages. 
There is, however, immensely less actual restriction of those 
really desirous of an apprenticeship than is commonly 
supposed. 

Even if our trade-unions did materially restrict competi- 
tion by well-equipped men by depriving them of the oppor- 
tunity of learning a trade, the example of many employers 
might be cited as a justification of such action. Trusts and 
combinations to restrict competition are the order of the 
day. Inthe convention, in 1892, of the National Associa- 
Don of Builders of the United States, John Byrns, of New 
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York City, declared:* ‘‘In the city of New York no con- 
sumer can go into a supply house and buy a pound of lead, 
and I think that that same system exists throughout the 
country. We deem this necessary for the protection of our 
interests. If a consumer could go to a supply man and 
obtain goods as low as we can and cheaper sometimes, when 
our bills should go to the consumer it would put us in the 
light of extortionists." C. W. Gindele, of Chicago,T de- 
clared: '''The Stone Cutters Association have a distinct 
understanding with the Quarrymen's Association that every 
foot of dimension stock that is sold in Cook County must be 
sold direct to the stone cutters.”’ 

In a recent article, Mr. George C. Sikes, has shown by 
a reference to the declarations of large employers themselvest 
that neither in Boston, Rochester, New York, nor Chicago in 
the building trades do the large builders, who are able to 
train apprentices, take as many such as the union rules 
allow or as they would like, while the inferior small em- 
ployers would, if allowed, flood the market with cheap, half- 
trained youths. Prominent builders in the above cities state 
that the unions do not stand in the way of as many gaining 
thorough trade instruction as present facilities and self- 
interest among competent employers permit. 

The semi-annual report of the British Trade-Union of 
Lithographic Printers, in September, 1889, thus clearly and 
sensibly expresses the laborers’ view:§ ‘‘ We believe in 
technical education, if the object sought to be attained is to 
improve the skill, efficiency and touch of workmen and 
apprentices, who may be permanently engaged in certain 
industries, that is, for those engaged in the printing trade to 
receive further instruction in printing in the technical 
school; those employed in lithographic printing to receive 
.* Proceedings. of Convention, p. 70. EE 

tbid. p. 78. 


iJeurnalof Political Economy, June, 1894. 
Fourth Report on Trade-Unions of British Department of Labor Statistics, 


Pp. 613-14. 
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lessons in lithography; and those engaged in other trades to 
receive practical instruction in respect to those trades. But 
to throw the classes open for individuals engaged in one 
industry to receive practical lessons from practical teachers 
engaged in another industry will be to defeat the object 
sought to be attained, and will be mainly prolific in intro- 
ducing or manufacturing workmen far less skilled than those 
__ of to-day. It will appeal to the intelligence of any man 
that, unless this restriction be observed, dire results must 
follow. ` 

:* We would place no obstacle in the way of the develop- 
ment of technical education: We wish it every success. 
But we must ask our members, several of whom are teach- 
ing in technical schools in different parts of the country, 
that only those who are engaged in the trade, either as jour- 
neymen or apprentices, shall receive instruction in connec- 
tion with it. 

‘The system of to-day by which apprentices are but 
taught a portion or certain branch of their trade is in itself 
bad enough, and produces a number of workmen not 
properly skilled, and these are the individuals who would be 
much beuefited by receiving instruction at the schools. 
Bul to vive instruction in lithography to any who may 
apply for it, and who are not members of the trade, would 
be to act diametrically opposite to the objects ostensibly 
sought to be attained.’’ 

The writer of this paper made a personal investigation of 
this matter in 1891, embodying the results in a paper which 
appeared in the proceedings of the American Social Science 
Association for that year. Of the sixty toseventy trade-unions 
in the United States then having a national or international or- 
ganization, forty-eight with a membership of over five hundred 
thousand made returns to theswriter. Most of the other unions 
are small and known'to place no restrictions on apprentices. 
Now of these forty-eight unions, twenty-eight embracing 
222,000 members, or forty-five per cent of the above 500,000 
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had no restrictions upon apprenticeship; in ten unions with 
197,000 members, or thirty-nine per cent of all, restriction 
was left to the locals. Nearly all of these 197,000 were car- 
penters, printers, cigar makers, painters and decorators. No 
returns were received from most of the building trades aside 
from the carpenters, but it is known that where they have 
any restrictions upon apprenticeship, they are usually a 
matter of local regulation. Let us examine a little the re- 
strictions in these unions. Only those branches of the cigar 
inakers’ organization which make the better grade of cigars 
attempt any restriction at all of apprentices. Where restric- 
tion is attempted, it is usual to allow one apprentice to a 
shop and two apprentices where from five to ten journeymen 
are employed. The term of apprenticeship being three years, 
and the natural working life of cigar makers over fifteen 
years, there is, in the application of this rule, opportunity 
for a considerable yearly increase in the number of cigar 
makers. It may be a sufficient evidence that the cigar 
makers do not unduly restrict the number of apprentices if 
I state that the Chicago union, with a membership of 1900, 
has between 700 and 800 apprentices, 

Of the eleven local typographical unions in New York 
State investigated in 1886 by the New York Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, eight reported some restriction of apprentices. 
The very moderate rule common to most of these was one 
apprentice to four or five journeymen, the term of learning 
being four years. But such rules are of comparatively little 
avail in keeping down the number of apprentices because of 
the large number trained in the country newspaper offices, 
where, in the absence of unions, no rules are applied. All 
of the eleven unions, as stated in the report, admitted to 
their membership on equal terms with any others, those boys 
who had learned their trades ii non-union establishments. 
The Chicago Typographical Union allows one apprentice (in 
newspaper and two in job offices) to the first ten journey- 
men and one apprentice to every five journeymen thereafter. 
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A veteran printer of the union has found this rule would 
allow for the 1700 membership of one of the Chicago unions 
about 250 apprentices, but the number employed is only 
about r40, very clearly proving that not as many boys desire 
to be apprentices in the printing trade by nearly one-half as 
the union rules would allow. 

In view of the common belief that the building trades are 
successful in limiting the number of apprentices, it is very 
significant to note the fact brought out in the Massachusetts 
census for 1885, that in none of the building trades was 
there one-half, and in most cases not one-fourth, as many 
apprentices as the union rules would allow. Among 
the blacksmiths there was one apprentice only to twenty- 
eight journeymen; among the carpenters, one to sixty-two; 
among the machinists, one to twenty; among the masons, 
one to one hundred and five; among the painters, one to 
eighty-nine; among the plumbers, one to forty-four; among 
the printers, one to nineteen; among the tinsmiths, one to 
sixteen. In Wisconsin, in 1889, according to the fourth 
biennial report of the Commissioner of Labor and the indus- 
trial statistics of that State, there was only one apprentice to 
every thirteen among the masons; one to every twelve amotig 
the carpenters; one to every twelve and a half amoug thie 
painters, while there were three apprentices to every four 
journeymen among the plumbers. 

Two of the most exclusive unions in this country are the 
Tile Layers’ and the Flint Glass Workers’. The former with 
a small membership requires a learner to serve two years as 
an apprentice, and then he must be able to secure a two 
years’ contract as a laborer at three dollars a day for the first 
year and three dollars and a half for the second. He must 
then be able to earn four dollars a day and pay an initiation 
fee of from twenty-five to éne hundred dollars according to 
the locality. 

The Flint Glass Workers’ allow only one apprentice to 
every twenty men unless there are less in a shop, and he must 
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serve four years. By adding an initiation fee of one hundred 
dollars in case of emigrants, and having other stringent shop 
rules, they keep up wages to from six to nine dollars a day 
for their members in this skilled trade during the ten months’ 
work season. But these examples of a labor trust modeled 
after the increasing examples of the same among capitalists 
are the exception in the labor world. 

Only seventeen of the forty-eight unions making returns 
as above stated, had any national rules restricting appren- 
tices, and only fourteen of these unions, with 71,000 mem- 
bers, or fourteen per cent of the 500,000, in the forty-eight 
unions, reported any success in the enforcement of such 
rules. Of these 71,000, 9500 were glass-workers, 5417 
were hat makers, 28,000 were iron moulders, and 20,000 
were journeymen tailors; and these last allowed one appren- 
tice to every journeyman, the apprenticeship lasting four to 
five years, a very liberal rule. In the census of 1885 in 
Massachusetts, it appeared that in the hat business there 
were 226 technically known as hatters and twenty-nine 
apprentices, but there were 875 other hat makers such as silk 
and fur hat makers, finishers, trimmers, pressers, etc., and 
only three apprentices, instead of fully three times that num- 
ber, as the union rules allowed. Similarly, there were in 
Magsachusetts only sixteen apprentices to 769 journeymen 
pattern makers, or one to forty-eight; fifty-eight apprentices 
to 2997 iron moulders, or one to fifty-two, and one apprentice 
to twenty-six wood carvers, and one apprentice to every 
twelve journeymen tailors. In this, as in nearly every case, 
we find that the death-blow to apprenticeship is not struck 
by the unions, but by the conditions of business which bring 
workers into a trade without any regular training or appren- 
ticeship whatever. 

As a final proof that the trade-unions are losing interest to 
a-great-degree in the restriction of apprentices, reference---- 
may be made to the small number of strikes for this pur- 
pose. In 1881-86, inclusive, according to the United States 
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Bureau for Labor Statistics there were 22,304 strikes and 
of these only 250, or one and one-tenth per cent, had any 


connection with apprentices. Sixty-three of these were: 


unsuccessful. Of these 250 strikes, 157 were in the building 
trades, twenty in glass, fifteen in tobacco, twelve in clothing, 
nine in metals, seven in printing and publishing. Of 
the 9384 establishments on strike in New York, during 
1885-89, as reported by the New York Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for 1889, only 114, or one and two-tenths per cent 
were connected with apprenticeship, and of these 114 only 
seventeen per cent were either wholly or partly successful, 


though of all strikes, sixty-two per cent were wholly or partly 


successful. In 1891 and 1892 less than one per cent of the 
strikes or of the men invcived were connected with disputes 
over apprenticeship rules. 

Although the writer of the Century articles charges the 
trade-unions with the downfall of the apprenticeship system, 
the only system known until very recently for imparting 
' trade instruction, he saysin the June number, 1893: ‘‘Atthe 
Sixth Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Master House Painters and Decorators, held at Scranton 
in January last, one of the delegates read a paper on the 
apprenticeship sysluut as observed iu his Gude. He said 
that after a personal investigation among at least 600 mas- 
ter painters and decorators of Philadelphia and vicinity, 
he had discovered that not an average of one in fifteen had a 
single apprentice in his business, and that the larger the work- 
shop or establishment, the greater seemed the abhorrence 


with reference to the employment of boys to learn the trade, ` 


many of the masters going so far as to say that in all their 
experience as masters, extending over fifteen to thirty-five 
years and employing from fifteen to fifty and as high ‘as 
eighty workmen, they had never bothered their brains teach- 
ing a boy the business." 

I will further state that in the course of University Exten- 
Sion lectures before many thousands of persons, I have 
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urged everyone who knew of a single boy who had been 
prevented from learning his trade by trade restrictions, to 
kindly report the matter, orally or in writing, to me, and I 
have never thus or in any other way received personal 
knowledge of more than two cases, one of which was among 
the nail workers, and the other among glass workers 
although I believe there are a few hundred such among our 
65,000,000 population. The downfall of the apprenticeship 
system is due largely to the introduction of machinery and 
the consequent subdivision of work in large shops. ‘This 
renders it impracticable for the employer to take a personal 
interest in each of his men, or to give them an all-round 
‘training. It is more profitable to set the learner at work 
upon a single machine or branch of work where he will soon 
acquire speed. "Ihe boy prefers this because he is eager to 
begin earning as soon as possible. But the apprenticeship 
system as managed under modern conditions is at best a poor 
method of trade instruction. It is a picking-up process. 
Scores of wage-earners have assured me that very little 
actual teaching is done for the boy in the apprenticeship, but 
he must do a great deal of drudgery, run more or less danger 
of moral contamination, and can only learn what he may 
incidentally pick up by watching others. ‘This is a great 
waste of time. There is no awakening of keen ambition 
and love of the work; no adequate training or imparting of 
dignity to the work. A journeyman is hardly ever paid, as 
he should be, when on piece work for the time lost in teach- 
ing an apprentice. ‘This alone accounts for much of what- 
ever opposition there may be among journeymen to a large 
number of apprentices. 

Ina forcible address before the Charities Congress of 
the World’s Fair Auxiliary, Professor Felix Adler, of 
New York, held very truly that our institutions are based 


firstjPon-democracy, and second, on uüniversálity of culture, ` 


and that this latter must come, not only in the pleasure and 
culture of school days and out of working hours, but that man 
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must get his greatest good in his work. But he cannot do 
so unless he is better trained to see and produce the beautiful 
and the skillful than is the ordinary apprentice. President 
Smart, of Purdue University, Indiana, who has been very 
successful in combining practical trade instruction with high 
school and more advanced work, presented at the annual 
convention of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1888, the 
result of extensive inquiries as to the number of boys that 
had become successful workmen out of every hundred who 
had entered each trade mentioned. Of the carpenters, there 
were only eighteen; of the pattern makers, sixteen; of the 
blacksmiths, ten; of the moulders, seventeen; of the machin- 
ists, fourteen; or an average of fifteen to each one hundred. 
Evidently something must be done. What shall it be? 
First should come far more of mental training through 
compulsory education from five to fifteen years of age, and 
ultimately five to sixteen. Next a thorough system of 
manual training properly taught by expert teachers should 
be a part of every school system from the kindergarten to 
the college. Such training develops, as experience in 
Toledo, Boston and scores of other cities is proving, manual 
skill and the development of the whole body and character. 
Its object has been well defined to be to add to the pupils’ 
power of expression by verbal description the power of 
expression by delineation and construction. It tends to 
awaken a pleasure in honest work in the hard-handed as 
contrasted with the soft-handed occupations. It renders it 
possible for a boy to learn a trade more quickly after leaving 
school, and thus induces the parents to keep the child in 
school longer and thereby better equip him in other ways 
for life. It is beginning to be recognized that the worst 
enemies of workingmen are those who would confine public 
education, as some recent Chicago agitators would do, to 
"the three R's" that might fit the boy, as one of them 
urged to be “a clerk in O'Leary's grocery." If it be urged 
that the workingmen cannot afford to keep their children in 
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school more than three years, or that the public schools are 
not sufficiently equipped for better training, a sufficient reply 
is that the workingmen who have the votes, should demand 
such reform in taxation as will secure public revenue in pro- 
portion to ability to pay from the rich citizen as well as from 
the small house owner, and thereby properly equip our 
school and provide, where private charity may fail, such 
temporary aid to children at school as will guarantee to them 
a nearer approach than now to equality of opportunity with 
other social classes in the development of their manhood. 
Before a boy enters upon the duties of a trade or occupation, 
he should have such breadth of culture as will enable him to 
choose wisely and to be an intelligent citizen. One can 
never succeed thoroughly in any special occupation who has 
not a broad foundation, as the president of Heidelberg 
University recently said relative to professional training: 
"A specialist who is only a specialist is nota specialist at 
all." 

Workingmen need great capacity for turning from .one 
tool or machine to another in the same or a kindred occupa- 
tion. W. T. Harris, Commissioner of Education in the 
United States, well put it when he said that, whereas for- 
merly a man was obliged to spend seven years in learning a 
trade, he must now be able to learn a new one in seven 
weeks. Such are the vicissitudes of modern invention and 
industrial development. For all this, manual training is an 
excellent preparation. As Mr. Powderly said at the time 
of President Smart’s address just quoted: '' Every school- 
room should be a workshop, a laboratory, and an art 
gallery. At present, a trade learned is a trade lost, for the 
learner does not have an opportunity to practice more than 
one part of his calling, and if thrown out of that one groove 
cannot fall into another. Under an industrial system of 
training, every American youth will know sufficient of all 
trades to step into whatever opens itself to him, and he will 
not be forced by circumstances to stand in the way of 
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another who is anxious to rise, but will be fitted to take a 
step forward at a moment’s notice. He will always find 
work to do and will do it more rapidly, with better tools, 
and with greater reward than the artisan of the present." 
Both Mr. Samuel Gompers of the American Federation of 
Labor and Mr. George E. McNeill, of Boston, confirm my 
opinion that if any opposition by organized labor to public 
manual training schools ever existed, it has in most places 
yielded to hearty endorsement. 

But something more is needed than manual training. 
This furnishes the foundation; but there should follow in 
some trades special trade instruction. The well-known 
authority upon education, Professor James Mac Alister, writes 
me: “I am strongly of the opinion that trade schools are 
needed to maintain the skilled crafts at a high standard of 
excellence, and that without them, labor, demanding intelli- 
gence and training, will deteriorate. Without them our pro- 
ductive industries and the men engaged in them cannot hold 
their own against the skilled labor of the most advanced 
European countries. We have not yet begun to realize the 
importance of technical education in the broadest sense of 
that term. ‘The trade school is needed to bring the finer 
industries to perfection. It is clearly understood in Germany 
and France, and England is rapidly learning the lesson. 
Workmen in this country must learn to accept the schools in 
which their crafts are taught as the only means of raising the 
standard of their work and improving their economic and 
social condition. The same thing must be done for the 
skilled occupations of women. ‘The courses in dressmaking 
and millinery in the Drexel Institute have this end in view.” 

It is well known that the superiority of France in 
works of taste and the rapid strides of Germany in dispos- 
sessing England of some of her foreign markets are partly 
attributable to the fine technical and trade schools which 
France and Germany have supported, partly through public, 
partly through private means. So far ascan be learned, the 
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trade-unions in these countries have co-operated with the 
movement. In Paris, as I am informed by the distinguished 
economist, Professor Levasseur, there are twenty trade- 
unions that are affiliated with evening trade schools for the 
better instruction of those who work as apprentices during 
the day. The reputation of Paris in millinery and dress- 
making issurely somewhat sustained by the eight fine schools 
for training girls in cuttiug, fitting and artistic designing. 
Belgium has also developed an excellent system of trade 
schools. For example, at Brussels there are trade schools 
in the building trades, tailoring, printing, watchmaking, 
etc.; at Liege, in iron mining, electrical work, etc.; at 
Ostend, in ship building and the fisheries; at Ghent and 
Verviers, in cotton weaving and dyeing. Most of these schools 
have night and even Sunday forenoon sessions for those 
that can best come then and week-day sessions for others. 
A large portion of the prpils are reonlar apprentices, and, 
what is most vital, they are thoroughly taught. There is 
no pretence, as in some American schools, to teach all of a 
trade in three evenings a week for six months. ‘The even- 
ing school course for journeymen weavers at Enschede, Hol- 
land, is six school months each year for six years. In 
the United States Consular Report for October, 1893,* 
are interesting accounts of trade instruction in Europe. 
Our Consul at Rotterdam, Mr. William E. Gardner, 
thus writes: ‘‘Next to educators themselves, employ- 
ers of. skilled labor are the most pronounced advocates 
of trade schools, which do not cheapen, as these men 
testify, but only improve the grade of skilled labor, making 
it not merely profitable to the employer, but more market- 
able, The old adage that ‘there is room at the top’ is 
proved anew.in the experience of the country thus far with 
its trade-school graduates. Strangely enough, as it will 
appear to Americans, there is not, on the part of journeymen 
mechanics, any serious protest against an increase of skilled 
| * Pp. 187-287. 
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workers, for two reasons: (1) There is not in the Neth- 
erlands, as in England and the United States, the com- 
pact labor organization to crystallize and make public any 
latent objection that may exist; and (2) the older shop- 
trained mechanic, from whom opposition would be naturally 
expected, is probably also the father of a boy or girl who is 
having the benefit of virtually free training in the local 
trade school. Thus is the disadvantage of the school in its 
relation to him asa mechanic quite offset by its advantage 
in its relation to him as a father; and, on the whole, he has 
no fault to fnd.” In view of the favor shown to these trade 
schools by such labor organizations as do exist in Paris and 
elsewhere, it may be safely said that the second of the above 
two reasons is far more important than the first. | 
The recent report of the United States Labor Commis- 
sioner on Industrial Education is an invaluable presentation 
of the great work of European trade schools. Nowhere in 
all the report is there a hint of trade-union opposition. In 
Brussels the Typographical Union took the initiative in 
establishing a trade school. After five years’ attendance, 
pupils successful in the examination receive a diploma 
entitling them to the wages of a skilled workman. ‘The 
governing committee of the school is equally composed of 
workmen and employers. * A similar school was started in 
1886 by the Printers’ Union at Paris. All of the graduates, 
says the report,t have entered into positions found for them 
by this union. The report declares that the considerable 
effort of the past twenty-five years to raise the standard of 
trade education in France ‘‘ has come from the side of labor 
organizations, industrial employers ' and private and benevo- 
lent institutions.[ The report also declares, in speaking of 


. the Belgian trade schools:§ '' The value of these institutions 


* Eighth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor of the United States, 
p. 192. 

t Page 277. 

t Page 277. 

à Page 199. 
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to the laboring classes can hardly be overestimated. ‘They 
meet the needs of various kinds of wage-earners. Working- 
men’s children, who become bread-winners as soon as the fac- 
tory laws allow, and even before, find in night study at the 
industrial schools the instruction which otherwise they would 
never have leisure to secure. Older men, moreover, discov- 
ering at the shop what they lack in efficiency, what hin- 
drances bar their advancement, what influences must be 
counteracted, start in, even late in life, to supply the want 
by systematic training, which may be had absolutely with- 
out cost. Laborers fifty years old are not ashamed to seize 
such tardy opportunities, and numbers of workingmen 
assert that they were fathers of large families before the 
chance occurred to enter on this coveted instruction.’’ 

The nearest approach I have discovered in this country to 
the Huropean method of trade instruction is in connection with 
instruction in plumbing at the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 
‘The Journeymen Plumbers ’ Association of Brooklyn,” says 
the catalogue of 1893-94, ‘‘ co-operates in the direction of 
these classes. At the end of a two years! course, a committee 
of the association examines the members in regard to both 
manual skill and knowledge of trade methods and awards 
certificates to those showing satisfactory proficiency, which 
certificates, in case of the holder afterward applying for 
admission to the association, are accepted in place of the 
examination of like character otherwise required. In the 
January number of the Pratt Institute Monthly appears this 
statement: “‘’The evening trade classes of the department 
represent very forcibly the change of attitude which practi- 
cal workmen are showing toward trade schools. Over eighty 
per cent of the total number in these classes are engaged 
during the day at practical work in the trades. Many of 
these are sons of mechanics of reputation and experience, 
while in many cases the student’s presence is due to the 
older associates in the trade. The use of the evening trade 
classes in this manner has been encouraged by the Institute, 
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Which holds that the natural work for these classes is to 
broaden and perfect the training of those already started in 
the trades, while the day classes afford the true opportunity 
for training beginners,” 
. In this connection the Petter letter from the head of 
trade instruction at the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, will 
interest: ‘‘ The attitude of the trade organizations toward 
the trade work of the Institute has been in general one of 
armed neutrality. With the exception of those trades 
involving the most ignorant labor, viz., plastering and 
' bricklaying, we have never met with active opposition from 
trade organizations. In the cases above mentioned, the 
unions, on two occasions, threatened to take away our 
instructors, who were journeymen, but in each instance, 
the matter was amicably adjusted. Any opposition to the 
work of the school is, of course; felt in resistance to the 
employment of its graduates and this has varied greatly in 
the various trades. In plastering and bricklaying, this 
opposition has always been quite strong and compelled the 
graduate to commence work in some small place out of 
town and after a while to return to Brooklyn and join 
the union, which, under these circumstances, was easily 
done. 

‘In the plumbing class, m of our students have been 
apprentices before coming to the school, and with those who 
- are not, it has been the practice to afterward obtain an open- 
ing as an apprentice and then, after a short time, take the 
examination which the rules of the Journeymen’s Associa- 
tion provide for and gain their standing as journeymen. 
The journeymen would, as a rule, I think, like to shut out 
these latter school-trained men, but they know that they are 
powerless to do so and largely in consequence of this they 
have come into a working co-operation with the Institute in 
the direction of the plumbing classes—the first time, as far 
' as Iam aware, that a journeymen’s organization has come 
into co-operation with trade-school movement. 
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“The members of the carpentry classes have had little 
difficulty. They have not brought forward their school 
training among the workmen, but they have, almost without 
exception, very quickly secured good openings at very favor- 
able wages. I think there is very little prejudice among the 


carpentry trade against the trade schools. In machinery it, 


is much the same. The students are obliged to start at 
smaller wages but their progress is rapid. They are liable 
to meet at first with prejudice from the workmen, but in no 
case have I known of active opposition. With printers I 
have not so much data because we deal almost entirely with 
apprentices and even with journeymen.”’ 

Relative to the mechanical trade schools of the master 
builders of Philadelphia,* one of the managers wrote, mein the 
summer of 1893, as follows: ‘‘ At the opening of the schools, 
three years since, the attitude of some of the principal trade 
associations was entirely hostile. They claimed that the Ex- 
change established the schools to render their members inde- 
pendent of any agitation in regard to wages, by training for 
trades only such as they chose, and that the policy of refusing 
to admit the sons of journeymen would be adopted. Claiming 
also that it was intended to teach trades in less than the usual 
time, they stated emphatically that the shop was the only 
school, that no trade could be learned in less than four years, 
and that employers were themselves responsible for keeping 
American boys out of trades. None of these statements had 
any foundation in fact, but their influence was such that, 
outside the membership of the Exchange, it was almost im- 
possible for our graduates to obtain entrance into trades, and 
the attendance on some trades during the second term was 
reduced more than one-half. 

'"The Exchange would be glad to work in harmony with 
the various associations for the general improvement of both 


apprentices-and joürnéymen. But where rules exist to 


* For a good account of this school and of apprenticeship generally in the build. 
ing trades, see Journal of Political Economy, June, 1894, article by Geo. C. Sikes. 
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interfere with proposed work it cannot take the initiative in 
proposing to modify them. This has, however, been done 
voluntarily by one of the principal associations, the brick- 
layers, and after a conference the points conceded were that 
preference would be given to graduates from the schools, and 
in consequence of their holding certificates their term of 
apprenticeship would be shortened one year. Other trades 
have not shown the same foresight and still retain rules which 
might be modified if the objects sought were fully explained, 
as they might be in a conference of committees. 

‘“There can be no doubt of either the value or the practi- 
cability of trade instruction, avoiding, however, the attempt 


to teach too much in a short time. Upto the present time 
the schools are limited to the instruction of apprentices. For 
them, under the changed condition of apprenticeship, there 
is only the opportunity to learn from observation. Only in 
exceptional cases are journeymen willing to teach them, and 
there is consequently no regular system of instruction, the 
rules of the associations simply stating that apprentices shall 
be afforded every opportunity of acquiring their trades. 
That this is unsatisfactory is shown by the number of young 
` meh, already apprentices, who fill whatever vacancies remain 
in the classes, and applications received from journeyinen of 
several years! experience who recognize the fact that ' pick- 
ing up’ a trade leaves them the inferiors of younger men who 
have acquired both method and manual skill.’ Others of 
the managers more emphatically testify their conviction of 
the growing friendliness to the school of the Philadelphia 
trade-unions. 

Mr. P. J. McGuire, general secretary of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, and a 
resident of Philadelphia, thus writes relative to the Phila- 
delphia and New York schools: ‘‘ While there has been no 
official hostility on the part of labor organizations toward the 
Mechanical 'Trade School of the Philadelphia Builders' Ex- 
change, still there is an undercurrent of ill-feeling against 
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it ‘Ihe members of labor organizations had the impression 
that the management of such a trade school under the aus- ` 
pices of the Builders’ Exchange was undertaken purely out 
of hostility to the trade-unions and with a view to their 
injury. Quite an influential element of these organizations, 
nevertheless, is of the opinion that mechanical trade schools 
are merely primary and elementary and largely theoretical; 
hence, they cannot materially injure labor organizations nor 
bring the graduates of these schools into very active compe- 
tition with mechanics trained under a practical apprenticeship 
system. 

After the pupil leaves the trade school and goes out 
on a building, he has to practically apply the knowledge 
he has acquired in the trade school and sometimes has to 
unlearn much of that which he has been taught. Had these 
mechanical trade schools been undertaken by the State or 
municipality, there would not be such manifest opposition to 
them on the part of organized labor. The late Colonel 
Auchmuty’s efforts were combatted by the trade unions, 
because he went to the employers and contractors for co-op- 
eration and encouragement and solicited their endorsement 
on the special plea that graduates from these trade schools 
could work cheaper and be free from the control of the trade- 
unions: He went out of his way to charge that the trade- 
unions were managed and run by foreigners and that Ameri- 
can boys were excluded from learning trades by the efforts. 
of foreign trade-unionists. These ill-advised remarks on his 
part created a sturdy prejudice among organized workmen 
against Colonel Auchmuty. 

“he allegations in a recent issue of the Century are 
untrue generally. ‘There is no restriction in our organiza- 
tion nor in the bulk of trade-unions to keep the American 
boy graduates from the trade school from joining a trade- 
few trades now which have apprentice ‘rules to exclude the 
American boy from learning a trade as an apprentice in 
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favor of badly trained foreigners who are daily admitted to 
the unions.’ "7 

Apropos of Mr. McGuire’s suggestion of public technical 
schools to supplement manual training schools, it may be 
stated that in Europe many of the trade schools were started 
by private aid, but by far the larger part are now managed or 
supervised by the State, while the entering wedge to a simi- 
lar development in this country has already been driven in 
the support by taxation of our State agricultural colleges, 
which teach not only the trade of farming but also in many 
cases, engineering and some of the mechanic arts. In Chi- 
cago and very likely in a few other cities many apprentices 
among stone cutters and other trades requiring drawing take 
lessons in a Turner hall from nine to twelve Sunday morn- 
ings, but the expense and distance from home if not religious 
scruples keep away many. There is great need of public 
technical instruction. 

Mr. M. H. Madden, president of the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor, previously quoted, expresses the opinion of 
many American trade-unionists when he writes: ‘‘ You ask, 
do the Illinois trade-unions refuse to admit to membership 
any graduates of a good trade school, like Purdue, or would 
the unions refuse to adiit, if such a person should apply fur 
membership. The answer to this would depend somewhat 
upon circumstances and somewhat upon the trade involved. 
In many trades the question would be one of competency 
only, which would be ascertained by examination or example 
of work. In other trades, such as engineering, the trade 
insists on recruits coming along the line of gradual promo- 
tion. ‘This makes the journeyman out of the stoker appren- 
tice. Hence, trade schools or manual training institutions 
might not be recognized as furnishing the field for this sort 
of a plant." 

Very significant in relation to the attitude of our unions 
toward both to trade instruction and immigrant labor were 
the resolutions passed in the November, 1893, convention of 
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the Illinois Federation of Labor, on motion of a delegate 
from the Painters’ District Council of Chicago: 

' WHEREAS, owing to the defective apprenticeship system of this 
country the standard of skill of the American mechanic is not what it 
should be in trades where active ability is required, and 

“Whereas, in all industries throughout this great land aliens per- 
form the most skillful part of the work, and 

“Whereas, drawing and designing are the fundamental principles 
of alltrades of handicraft, be it 

‘Resolved, that this convention advocate the perfecting of an appren- 
tice law that will protect the apprentice and tend to raise the standard 
of skill of the American workmen up to that degree now enjoyed by 
our brothers across the sea; and to this end be it 

“Resolved, that we demand of the public schools throughout the 
State the establishment of classes in night schools, whereby those who 
work during the day at their various trades can obtain instruction in 
the art of free-hand, ornamental and mechanical drawing.” 

The fears of many trade-unionists with regard to trade 
schools are forcibly stated in a letter from Mr. Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the American Federation of Labor. 
He holds that the Baron de Hirsch Trade School, as well as 
the other trade schools in New York City, are only working 
great injury to the American wage-worker. Mr. Gompers 
writes: ‘‘It is not only ridiculous but positively wrong for 
trade schools to continue in their turning out ‘ botch ' work- 
men who are ready and willing, at the end or their so-called 
‘graduation,’ to take the places of American workmen far 
below the wages prevailing in the trade. With practically 
half of the toiling masses of our country unemployed, the 
continuance of the practice is tantamount to a crime.”’ 

The nub of the difficulty is evidently that which was pre- 
sented in the report for 1886 of the New York Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, by the secretary of one of the trade-unions : 

.'fI believe in all journeymen and apprentices being con- 
nected with the unions. If a boy become a full-fledged me- 
Chanic in à technical school, he would not know anything ` 
about unions, nor would he have any sympathy with their 
rules and regulations.”’ 
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Cannot this difficulty be obviated in public-supported 
trade schools, or in schools affiliated with trade-unions 
possibly in some such way as in Paris, Belgium, or in 
the Pratt Institute schools hitherto mentioned, where the 
pupil in the trade school afterward becomes an apprentice for 
a short time, or is an apprentice even during his trade life? 
In fact, may not the present few American trade schools be 
animated by a more friendly spirit toward organized labor 
and be deserving of more kindly consideration in return 
than is assumed by some trade-unions d 

Says the New York Herald of May 28, relative to the 
Hebrew Trade School just mentioned, in an article endorsed 
by the managers of the School: 

“In this city there exists a trade school whose policy is 
directly in accord with organized labor, and that is the 
Baron de Hirsch Trade School, at No. 225 East Ninth 
street. This school has been in operation for. nearly a year 
and is one of the works founded by means of the fund con- 
tributed by Baron de Hirsch for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of Russian Jewish immigrants. 

‘The management of this school deserves the hearty sup- 


' port of every trade-unionistin the city. It does a good and 


necessary work ior the Russian immigrants without interier- 
ing in any way with established standard of wages or hours, 
simply by adopting the aims and methods of organized 


. labor. Every pupilis strongly urged to join the union of 


his trade immediately upon graduating, and not content 
with this passive indorsement of trade-unions, the managers , 
have instituted a Saturday evening course of lectures upon 
social, political and industrial questions, which includes 
lectures upon the objects and methods of labor organiza- 
tions." | 

The manager of these Baron de Hirsch trade schools thus 
writes me: 

"Me impression is, that the labor leaders who reflect upon 
the trade school problem are much more friendly now than 
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they were formerly; they are beginning to see that trade 
schools are a fixture in this country and that it is the part 
of wisdom for them to take trade schools graduates into their’ 
organizations as friends, instead of leaving them on the out- 
Skirts as enemies. Their hostility should be directed not to: 
trade schools, but, if anywhere, to unrestricted immigration. 
The few men graduated by the trade schools are as ‘a mere: 
drop of water in a bucket’ as compared to the thousands of 
mechanics from Europe, who pour into this country annu- 
ally; how wrong, therefore, for American mechanics to shut 
off from their own children the advantages of a trade school 
in the face of this unrestricted immigration. 

‘There is no doubt in my mind about the practicability 
of trade school instruction; I can. point out a graduate of 
these schools from the Carpentry Department who knew 
nothing about carpentry when he came here, about eight 
months ago; to-day he is earning about twelve dollars per 
week in an establishment where first-class joinery work only 
is done. So there are numerous examples in our different 
departments. We are mere beginners. "We do not pretend 
to ‘turn out’ finished mechanics in six months or a year, 
any more than a law college 'turns out' lawyers in two 
years, or a medical college ‘turns out’ doctors in the same 
time; it takes years of hard work and study to make a 
mechanic, or a lawyer, or doctor—aíter they leave their 
schools of instruction. 

“The talk of our one hundred annual graduates under- 
mining Ámerican workmen by working for wages below that 
generally prevailing in trade is a mistake, a radical error, 
founded on ignorance; these few men are being absorbed in 
this country far more easily than moisture by the dryest 
sponge. I find our graduates insist on getting good wages; 
and they generally succeed in getting them in time, pro- 


vided they have been taught a trade which is adapted to ^ 


their physical and mental attainments; some men are adapted 
for one thing and some for another; thus, it is an error to 
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have a small boy taught carpentry, for, a carpenter should 
be a strong man, capable of handling a heavy plank. 

'* Again, it is still a question in my mind as to what trades 
are best adapted for trade-school instruction; I am satisfied 
that carpentry, wood-turning, cabinet work, carving, plumb- 
ing, house and sign painting are so adapted; doubtless, also 
brickwork, masonry, stone cutting and blacksmithing are 
likewise so, though our schools have not yet adopted the 
same for lack of room. I am thoroughly convinced that 
labor organizations have nothing to fear from trade schools 
and their products; of a hundred men who enter our trade 
schools, we do not graduate ten; the remainder becometired of 
the work which we make them do; the resultis that the other 
ninety per cent who leave us enter some common labor pur- 
suit where they are apt to cut down wages of labor, whereas, 
had they remained iu uui seliuuls, we would lave wade iu- 
dependent mechanics of them, who would be amongst the 
first to uphold the scale of wages.’’ 

The Auchmuty School in New York has in twelve years 
sent out over 4000 more or less trained mechanics, and just 
before the recent death of its founder received $500,000 en- 
dowment from Pierrepont Morgan. The prospectus declares 
three months to be sufficicut in the day classes to graduate 
young men who in the school become ‘‘ possessed of the 
Skill," though not, it is elsewhere admitted, of the speed 
** of the average journeyman and have a wider knowledge of 
the trade in all its branches." Colonel Auchmuty wrote in 
the Century of January, 1889: ‘‘ Living is made dearer, 
the poor are made poorer by union rules. In nearly all call- 
ings where skilled labor is required, it can safely be asserted 
that a journeyman receiving four dollars a day and working 
with a trade-school graduate at two dollars a day could 
produce as much as two journeymen now do for eight dollars 
—a saving in cost of two dollars, or twenty-five per cent" 

No wonder that any such effort to benefit the employer or 
the consumer at the expense of wages was opposed by the 
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trade-unionist. It is sound economic policy-for the worker 
to prefer high wages to sharing as part consumer of his pro- 
ducts in the cheapness that might result from lower wages. 

‘But, as hitherto suggested, organized labor might possibly 
arrange with the Auchmuty, as hàs already been done to 
some degree with other schools, as just shown in Boston, 
Brooklyn and Philadelphia, to examine the graduates of the 


school and to apprentice them, with such shortening of the - 


time of apprenticeship as the work done in the school would 
justify. In this way, too, the trade-school graduate would 
be brought into a knowledge of labor organizations, with 
the same prospect of becoming a member on completing his 
apprenticeship as is true of the ordinary apprentice. From 


the letter of the secretary of the National Trades Building ` 


Association quoted below, it would appear that already in 
some trades an amicable agreement between the Auchmuty 
School and some trade-unions has been secured. 

The trade-unionist who believes in apprenticeship but fears 
the trade school should notice that the former is also a kind 
of school wherein the journeyman more or less imperfectly 
teaches the trade to his helper, and that the trade school, put 
on the basis urged in this paper, can here, as already abroad, 
help rather than hurt the apprenticeship system and make it 
again a strong factor in human progress. Many employers 
of labor and those interested in endowing or managing pri- 
vate trade schools, to say nothing of those to be founded, I 
trust, by the State and by organized labor, might here as in 
Europe, be glad to co-operate in this use of the trade school 
to more thoroughly train the regular apprentice, whether of 
American or foreign birth. Mr. Gompers, whose severe 
words upon New York trade schools were just quoted, has, 
since hearing of the nature of the European trade schools, 
expressed to the writer his hearty indorsement of the idea, 
stating that- he and his fellow American trade-unionists 
hold that no skill or knowledge is too great to be desired by 
the members of our organizations. 
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The Plumbers’ Union of Boston refused to let one of their 
members teach in a plumbing school. But the Mason 
Builders’ Association and the Bricklayers’ Unions of Boston 
and vicinity have taken a great step forward in solving this 
matter of trade instruction by placing the supervision of 
apprenticeship in the hands of a joint committee of the 
above organizations of employers and employed. ‘The ap- 
prentice when taken must be between sixteen and twenty-one 
years of age and be able to read and write the English lan- 
guage. He must serve three years and until twenty-one. 
The employer must give “legitimate instruction” during 
the entire time. The joint committee relieves the employer 
of an unfaithful apprentice and takes away a good appren- 
tice from an unfaithful employer, and adjusts all differences. 
and sees to it that the apprentice receives his pay and that 
he has properly completed his apprenticeship. Without a 
certificate in this last point from the joint committee, the 
worker cannot join the Bricklayers’ Union, membership in 
which seems to be necessary for employes of the Builders’ 
Association. 

The admirable agreement closes with the following pro- 
vision, though no such trades school as is there mentioned 
appears to be as yet in operation 1n Boston: — '' Recuyuizing 
the fact that special instruction in the fundamental features 
of the bricklaying trade (which instruction shall comprehend 
education of both mind and hand, so that the individual 
shall gain a proper knowledge and strength of materials, and 
of the science of construction) is of as much importance as. 
special instruction in other trades or professions, and, real- 
izing that the chances of an apprentice to get as much 
instruction as he is entitled to, while at work on buildings, 
are necessarily limited, the parties to these rules agree that 
they will join in an effort to establish an institution in this 
city where all the trades shall be systematically taught; that 
when such school is established they will unite in the over- 
sight and care of the same and will modify these rules so that 
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a reasonable deduction shall-be made from the term of an 
apprentice by virtue of the advantage gained through instruc- 
tion in said school."' 

The secretary of the National Association of Builders, 
thus writes me from his office, 166 Devonshire street, Boston: 
'* Some difficulty was experienced in securing the co-opera- 
tion promised by the union, which was caused by the fear of 
the workmen that employers would avail themselves of the 
services of apprentices at a less rate of wages than is paid to 
journeymen, which action would have operated to the detri- 
ment of the latter. All opposition to trade instruction 
ceased, however, upon the adoption of the enclosed agree- 
mént [just quoted]. Theexperience of the Master Builders’ 
Exchange of Philadelphia has proved that when the purpose 
of trade instruction as advocated by this association has 
been understood, opposition on the part of the unions has 
changed to co-operation. ‘The Bricklayers’ Union, the most 
powerful organization of workmen in that city, is actively 
assisting the effort of the Master Builders in the trade school 
work; and other unions have followed their example. The 
earnest efforts of the late Colonel R. T. Auchmuty, of the 
New York trade schools, had practically overcome the oppo- 
sition by the unions of New York City to trade training 
[not quite true, we have seen, so far as concerns the Auch- 
muty School], and at present, a number of the classes have 
committees of inspection appointed from the unions of the 
respective trades. "There is a small school in existence in 
Rochester, under the superyision of the Builders! Exchange, 
which is favored by the workmen, and many similar in- 
stitutions are projected by the filial bodies of this associ- 
ation."' 

If trade schools were general, covering most of the com- 
mon trades, their influence upon wages would be beneficial, 
forincreased skill would mèan increased capacity to earn high 
wages, which after being earned, labor organizations might 
be trusted to secure for their members. 
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Again, with the increased artistic training of the workmen 
would come an increased demand for the production of pro- 
ducts to satisfy those wants and there would also come the 
demand for wages with which to buy them. This would mean 
a higher standard of comfort and of wages. The experience 
of the best institutions that have tried to teach trades in 
Europe, shows that a trade may be learned somewhat quicker 
as well as far better at a trade school, followed or accom- 
panied by a year of practical work. This would leave the 
apprentice or learner free to remain longer by at least two 
years in the public schools. Anything that will allow of our 
youth remaining in schools where the manual and mental are 
properly co-ordinated, until the child is sixteen or seventeen, 
ought to be welcomed by every wage-earner as a means of 
first giving such person that wider culture which is one of 
the greatest goals of modern democracy, and, second, of rais- 
ing the ambition and intelligence which shall lead to a higher 
standard of living and to a wise use of such agencies as 
organization and State activity. When asked if trade schools 
would not increase competition with workmen who are now 
already in the field, President Smart, in the address already 
referred to, thus replied: ''Is it possible that there is a man 
in this country who is afraid of the competition of his own 
child? If there is such a one, I think I can give him a good 
answer. My answer is this: The meanest form of competi- 
tion which a good workman has to contend with is the com- 
petition which comes from a man who has spent little or no 
time in learning his business, and who therefore produces an 
inferior job of work at a lower price. This is the only form 
of competition which a good workman need fear. If a man 
does as good a job as you do, he will charge a fair price for 
it." I fully believe, with Professor MacAlister, that the 
trade schools have to come and that trade-unions can so 
shape the movement as to get benefit rather than harm from 
it, and that they need have no more fear that an increase in 
the number of workers will reduce the wages for skill than 
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have teachers and lawyers that an increase in their number 
will reduce their fees, or than the capitalist has that the 
increase in the amount of wealth, though it lower the rate 
of interest on the dollar, will lower the profit of the capital- 
ist. “With an increase of trade skill, a unit of skill may 
conceivably get less pay than now, though that is by no 
means certain, in view of the greater demand for products 
which the more highly trained classes of wage-earners will 
have. The increased demand for products would of course 
mean an increased demand for labor to produce them. But 
even if we admit that trade schools would slightly lessen the 
reward of the unit of skill, as the increase of wealth lessens 
‘the rate of interest, yet there will be so much greater amount 
of skill in society as a whole that the wage-worker, like the 
capitalist, will find his earnings greater than when skill was 
less extensive and diffused. In other words, his condition, 
even at the worst, is likely to be analogous to that of capi- 
talist who formerly could earn ten per cent on his one thou- 
sand dollars and now earus say, six per cent, but has, say, 
three thousand dollars invested, so that his total earnings 
would now be eighteen hundred, where they were formerly 
only one thousand dollars. Organized labor should treat this 
question in a broad and liberal spirit, bearing in mind that 
in the long run trade exclusiveness and selfishness will not 
be as wise as a broad sympathy that should not only include 
those more fairly skilled, but the vastly greater mass of com- 
paratively unskilled because untaught humanity all about us. 


EDWARD W. BEMIS. 
University of Chicago, 


MORTGAGE BANKING IN RUSSIA. 


Russia and America are alike in as many respects as they 
are different. There is the same vastness of territory, the 
same severity and variety of climate, a similar conglomera- 
tion of people and races, the same undeveloped natural 
resources, and necessity of capital and skill to take advan- 
tage of them. 

The paternal government of Russia and the enterprise of 
her German citizens have given her a number of large finan- 
cial institutions, however, to make real estate loans, which 
it is my object to describe here, because it is the lack of such 
institutions in the United States, which is chiefly to blame 
for the enormous rates of interest revealed by the census 
mortgage statistics of 1890, recently published.* 

As a rule, the rate of interest on mortgages, as well as 
the rate on public loans of any community, will indicate its 
economic condition, but the mortgage statistics published 
this year for Russia show that with a strained public credit, 
an inconvertible paper currency, an ignorant population,T 
an unenterprising upper class, and the entire absence of a 
middle class, Russia, as far as her mortgage statistics are 
concerned, still compares favorably with the United States. 

As in the United States, so also in Russia, it is the richest 
and most prosperous localities that have the heaviest mort- 
gage indebtedness, the property of the poorer districts being 
always subject to shorter loans at higher rates and for 
smaller amounts. On the map issued with the statistics 


from St. Petersburg, one-third is red of different shades, 
*See my article on “Mortgage Banking in America."—Journal of Political 
Economy, March, 1894. 
TOf the men less than ten per cent know how to read and write, and of the 
women less than one-half of one per cent, according to M. Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu. À 
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showing forty per cent and over of the land to be under 
mortgage, another third blue of varying shades, and a 
third, in the northern portion, where less than five per cent 
of the land is under mortgage, is brown or white. The red 
belt runs south from the Baltic to the Black Sea and thence 
northeast nearly to the sources of the Volga. , 

The manner in which the statistics at hand. have been ` 
obtained in itself indicates the different conditions. ‘The 
statistics given simply comprise a statement of the loans 
made by thirty-six public, private and mutual banks, and 
this shows forty-one per cent of the total number of acres 
belonging to private individuals to be subject to a debt of 
fifty-one and one-half per cent of their value. 

The following tables briefly show these figures for acres 
and lots: 





FOR ACRES. 
DE? SA DN 
e Q um e 
3 | 8g | ge | | ze 
t Hn U Gr eo 
9 pe E On SE 
A ZS 9g Sé GE 
S Wu A SEET: x 
z oY 
ed JA | al aoa SE 
SS SS | 9g Sag | $8 
gb | BR. | g* | ag 3 
AK ER GEI SEKR SS 
ES MES st | B»9 He 
Z om | ägg | gal 4 
«i poe «4 m 
“Ten Joint Stock Banks. .... 25,278 15,722,069 | 623,576 | 239,629 324,397 
Mortgage Bank of Kherson , . 3:740 | 3, 187,929 SE 96,737 80,117 
N SHOE Mortgage Bank forthe 
‘Nobility... cse II,5 ,605,40 26,8 10, 
National Mortgage Bank forthe Sp SONS] a a SC 
Peasantry. e ... e 1,700, 0,316 A 6 
Special Section of the National PON em NY hen town 
Mortgage Bank for the No- 
MELOY. We PT 4,721 , 284,988 174,482 169,631 
‘Mortgage Bank of Saratov-Sim- i SE Kë i : 
birsk in liquidation . .... 157 | 316,924 5,470 2,548 2,218 
Mortgage Bank for SE Nobility ene s S 
of Nijnii-Novgorod ..... 537 125,510 ,864 Kë A 
oor Association for the cities S M " ids 
ofthe Baltic Provinces . . . . 33,274 | 5,523,193 | 150,434 1,150 127 
aoe Senos of the King- á Se á S x S S 
om of Poland ........ 9,238 | 3,713,647} 283,743 | 128,50 113; 
‘Mortgage Bank for the Nobility j i idis 
of Kaukasus ...... : T,?8? | 493,041 10,195 5734 A89 
Total xaxa wee 102,313 [47,322,286 | 2,204,639 | 1,214,149 | 1,131,098 





* One Deciatine equals 2.775 acres. 
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FOR LOTS. 
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Bank for the Nobility of Nijnii- = d 
Novgorod .. ... .. . . . . 758 7,505 8,010 4,326 4,186 
ge Bank for the Nobility 
of Tiflis and Koutais ..... 2,290 28,258 20,555 16,027 9,95I 
E e Associations of Rus- Se P 
sian cities... . a, Sw, 15,91 705,012 1,921 | 510 7,1 
P Credit Associations of Pol- SE i e eg Ga 
ish cities EEN 4,093 | 155,7 7,I3I 45,749. 
Five credit E cities xk é i : x i SE SS 
in Baltic Province ...... 5,707 9,480 67,03 35,0 28,814 
Credit Association of the City of i ' i pe 
TAGS Z4 201 e 2o See Eee 856 16,783 15,862 8,499 7,682 
Total ............. 44,059 | 1,209,512 | 1,094,731 | 752579 | 564774 


From these tables it appears that twenty-nine per cent ofthe 
loans on lands have been made by private banks, thirty-two 
and one-half per cent by government banks, and thirty-eight 
and one-half per cent by mutual associations, and Russia thus 
affords an illustration of the three principal different systems 
of mortgage banking that are carried ou iu Euirupe tu-day. 

To obtain the total mortgage indebtedness of Russia, 
should be added, however, to these figures of 1,695,871,933 
roubles, also a sum for loans made by private individuals, and 
furthermore the debt of 872,000,000 roubles which is due 
from the village communities of liberated serfs to the Rus- 
sian Government.* 

The liberation of the serfs in 1860 marks an epoch in all 
things Russian. ‘The change itself was of less immediate 
consequence to most of the serfs than to their masters. ‘The 
former wanted to be free and to become the owners of all 
their land. The latter wanted them to be free but to have no 
land. What took place then was a division of the land giving 


* According to figures furnished by Mr. Wischnegradsky in 1889 to Mr. W. T 
Stead. 
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to eight million ‘‘souls,’’* or about twenty million persons, 
about thirty per cent of all the land, the nobility retaining 
twenty-four per cent, the crown and the crown tenants own- 
ing the remainder.t Each ‘‘soul’’ obtained from three to 
four ‘‘deciatines,’’ giving to every family of three male 
members from twenty-five to forty acres. The peasants had 
hoped for more land, and in many cases preferred serfdom 
with compulsory labor on the manor to the compulsory pur- 
chase of land now adopted. Each village community was, 
when the change was finally completed at the accession of 
Alexander III., compelled to purchase its land in common, 
paying to the government besides the interest of six per 
cent, a small annual installment, which will redeem the 
land in forty-nine years, and which is assessed with the 
other taxes on each village community. The nobles were 
paid for the land in government bonds of different kinds. 

Thus the old village community was continued, and to-day 

e ‘Three Field System,” with a lot around each house, 
owned individually; long, narrow, scattered strips of plough- 
land allotted periodically, and pasture land held in common, 
is still the usual mode of Russian agriculture. And the Rus- 
sian peasants seem to prefer this to individual ownership, 
which is spreading only slowly through the division of com- 
munities and the purchase of land from the nobility and the 
mortgage banks. 

While the effects of this radical change have not yet worked 
themselves out, it is evident that it caused increased demands 
for mortgage banking facilities on the part of nobles, who 
having lost their serfs were now compelled to adopt the West 
European mode of farming by hired laborers, and who bad, 
in most cases, their land already mortgaged to somebody. f 


* According to the Russian usage of the word ''sou)," it included only the male 
peasants paying the capitation tax. 

fAnatoie Leroy- -Beaulieu, '' Das Reich der Zaren,” Berlin, 1884, p. 349. Ihave Se 
seen the original French edition of this excellent book. 

{In 1859 about fifty-nine per cent of the land of the nobles was, according to 
Leroy-Beaulieu (p. 132), mortgaged to banks, and the remainder often to private 
individuals, 
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And thanks to the mortgage banks now established and 
to the slow and quiet way in which the great reform was 
accomplished, Russia escaped such a demoralization of its 
agriculture as that which the Southern States of the Union 
have but recently recovered from. 

Before this time there had been but little organized. mort- 
gage banking done, and the ''souls'' or serfs, rather than 
the land itself, had been considered as the security. Two 
banks were founded in 1754, making short term mortgage 
loans at six per cent. They did not foreclose, but took 
temporary possession of the property. In 1786, they were 
amalgamated with another bank to form the Imperial Loan 
Bank, which made both city and country loans. On lands 
it loaned at eight per cent, three per cent of which formed a 
sinking fund to redeem the loan in twenty years. On lots 
the rate was seven per cent, with redemption in twenty-two 
years. 

In 1797 another, auxiliary, bank was founded which lent 
from forty to seventy-five roubles per ‘‘ soul," the loans were 
madein five per cent, twenty-five year, bonds of the bank itself, 
which the borrowers then had to sell. This bank lent fifty 
million roubles, of which only 1,395,000 were outstanding 
in 1802, when it was united with the Imperial Loan Bank. 
The new bank was—unfortunately, one would think—per- 
mitted to loan also its deposits on land. In addition to this 
there were two concerns founded, which were not for profit, 
but to render aid where needed, the Lombards of 1772, and 
the Establishment for Public Aid of 1775. 

In 1841 the Imperial Loan Bank had a capital of 8,581,330 
roubles,* in 1851 it held, according to Hubner, f 344,000,000 
Thaler (Prussian), and in 1858 it had outstanding loans 
of 326,000,000 roubles. ] 

Up to the Crimean War, these were the only mortgage 


. concerns of Russia proper, and they were successful until 
* T. Dede, '' Das Russische Reich," p.89. 
TO. Hübner, “ Die Banken," Appendix. 
iR. Zeulmaun, “Das Landwirthschafiliche Kreditwesen," p. 105. 
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1857, when the depreciation of the paper currency got them 
into trouble, and the government had to come to their 
assistance by repaying a large amount previously borrowed. 

In 1859 a commission was then appointed to study the 
question, and for three reasons it recommended the forma- 
tion of mutual associations: first, because it was supposed 
there would be a good market for the bonds of such associa- 
tion; secondly, on account of the active control of their 
affairs by the borrowers, who would be mutually liable; and 
thirdly, because it was thought that between such associa- 
tions, managed by the previous borrowers themselves, there 
would be no competition, and thus no temptation to make 
risky loans.* 

Such mutual associations, similar to those of Germany, 
had long been successfully operating in the Baltic Provinces 
and in Poland. The credit associations of the nobility of 
Esthland and Liefland had been founded in 1802 and 1803 
respectively, when the Czar loaned them several million ` 
roubles at three per cent with which to commence.t 

Furthermore, in 1825 one had been founded in Poland 
with seat at Warschau, similar also to the German Provin- 
cial Associations, and this, as well as the preceding ones, is 
still in successful operation. The members are the pro- 
prietors of country estates and are all responsible for the 
bonds which are given to borrowers when loans are made. 
These bonds are redeemable in paper roubles, and, with the 
exception of one issue, of which there was in 1890 out- 
standing 37,628 roubles at four per cent, they draw five per 
cent interest. The total amount outstanding in 1890 at five 
per cent was 112,267,008 roubles. f 

The Credit Association of Kurland, with seat at Mitau, 
founded in 1832, also resembles the Prussian Provincial 

* I! Econamtste. russe, February 1, 189%. 
t Bergsoe, ' En Creditfarening, etc." (Copenhagen, 1835), p. o4. R. Zeulmann, 
* Das Landaivrihschafiliche Kreditwesen,” Berlin, 1866, p. 105. 


iW. Saling, Berliner Bürsenjahrbuch for 1891. Cf. also “ Statistique du Credita 
longue terme en Russie.” St. Petersburg, 1894. 
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Associations. ‘The members are mutually liable. Loans 
are made of not more than one-half the value of the 
property. When either principal or interest is paid on any 
of the bonds of this, as also of the preceding association, a 
tax of five per cent of the amount paid is levied by the 
‘Russian government. This association had in 1890 out- 
standing at five per cent 17,982,700 roubles, and 2,044,000 
roubles at four and one-half per cent.* 

In addition to these four early mutual associations, a num- 
ber of others were now, after 1857, founded throughout Rus- 
sia, as follows: In St. Petersburg, in 1861; in Moscow, 1863; 
in Riga, 1866; another in Riga, 1869; in Reval, 1869; in 
Warschau, 1870; in Odessa, 1871; in Lodz, 1872; in Kurland, 
1875; in Kronstadt, 1875; in Liefland, 1884; in Lubline, 
1885; in Kief, 1885; in Kalich, 1886, and in Plotsk, 1887. 
All these credit associations are for owners of city proper- 
ties, and are on the same plan as those of Germany and the 
earlier Russian ones above described. 

The most important mutual mortgage concerns of Russia 
now founded were, however, the Kherson Provincial Bank 
.of 1864, and the large Credit Association of St. Petersburg, 
founded in 1866. 

'The former lent fifty per cent of the value of the property, 
with sinking fund redemption of the loans, either in thirty- 
four years eleven months, or in thirty-six years six months. 
The bank charged a commission of one-half per cent. One- 
half per cent of allloans was paid every year to the sinking 
fund and one-quarter per cent to the surplus funds. Both 
five per cent and five and one-half per cent bonds were 
issued. "The outstanding loans of this bank grew rapidly,T 


* W. Saling, Berliner Bórsenjahrbuch for 18gi. Cf. also “Statistique du Credit a 
longue terme en Russie,” St. Petersburg, 1894. 
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and in 1890 it had accumulated a surplus of 4, 152,500 
roubles. In 1868 the bonds had to be sacrificed by the bor- 
rowers at from seventy-two to seventy-seven per cent, but in 
1890 the five and one-half per cent bonds were above par 
and the five per cent bonds, at ninety-nine per cent; it had 
then outstanding at five and one-half per cent 49,038,000 
roubles, and at five per cent 17,102,900 roubles.* 

The Mutual Credit Association of 1866, of St. Petersburg, 
made loans to the owners of landed estates not exceeding 
one-half the valuation. ‘The loans were redeemable by sink- 
ing fund in fifty-six and one-half years and were made in 
gold bonds of the association. A penalty of one per cent a 
month was charged for delays in payments due from bor- 
rowers. Absolute foreclosure, without redemption, took place 
after two months’ default, and the association was obliged to 
sell within six months the property so obtained. "Ihe bonds 
were redeemable in the course of fifty-six and one-half years 
at 125 per cent by annual drawings. 

The large scale on which this association was commenced 
made it an immediate success. ‘The amount of outstanding 
loans rose quickly to over a hundred million roubles, and the 
five per cent bonds were sold by the Rothschilds and Bleich- 
roeder in Berlin. The borrowers obtained ninety per cent 
of the face of the bonds.* 

At first all interest and sinking fund installments were 
payable to the association in gold, but as paper money fell 
in value, this was found very difficult. In 1881-82 members 
had to pay as much as seven and eight-tenths roubles in 
paper for five roubles gold. In 1884 the government there- 
fore came to the rescue of the association, agreeing to loan it 
3,800,000 roubles, and the rates to be paid in paper for 
roubles in gold were now gradually reduced from eight 
roubles in 1884-85 to seven and one-half roubles in 1886-87; 
six and nine-tenths roubles in 1887-88, and seven roubles in 
1888-89. Since 1880 loans have also been made in paper, 


* Di Economiste russe, Jan. 15, Feb. 1 and rs, 189r. 
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and bonds redeemable in paper have been issued, of which. 
were outstanding in 1890 about thirty-six million roubles.* 

Of every loan five per cent was retained by the association, 
and in this manner a capital was obtained; the government 
further contributing a fund of 5,000,000 roubles in interest- 
bearing notes of the National Bank, the so-called ‘‘ Aid 
Fund." ‘The amount of loans was not to exceed ten times 
the total of these two funds. The “Aid Fund " at one time’ 
sustained a loss of 1,455,695 roubles by embezzlement. Up 
‘to 1887, loans of about 150,000,000 roubles had been made, 
most of the bonds being issued at five per cent. In 1887 a 
rather expensive but successful conversion took place, these 
bonds being exchanged for four and one-half per cent 
bonds redeemable at par instead of at 125 percent. This 
absorbed the entire capital and surplus of the association, 
including the ‘‘ Aid Fund." In June, 1890, the capital was 
501,930 roubles, the special surplus fund, 1,925,642, and the 
general surplus fund, 1,054,802 roubles. t , 

'The new four and one-half per cent bonds are redeemable 
in the course of fifty-six years, and can be tendered by bor- 
rowers in payment of loans. They are absolutely guaranteed 
hy the government. In 1889 they were quoted in Berlin at 
ninety-nine and three-tenths per cent, and in 1890 at ror 
per cent. 

The mutual credit associations were thus established in 
Russia, and in fact, most of the city loans are now made by 
them, but owing to the difficulties due to the fall in the value 
of'paper currency, which was felt by any association issu- 
ing gold bonds, it was in 1890 decided to have the large 


* W. Saling, Berliner Bórsenjahrbuch, 1891. 
tf On July z, 1890, the association had outstanding: 


Long time loans in coin of. ....... 101,025,324 Roubles. 
In paper currency e see. 36,623,300 i 
Short lime loans . .. . . .. . . ee ee 54049846 , " 
It had outstanding: 
Five percentcoinbonds ....... 6,616,200 “ 
` Four and one-half percent coin bonds 94,417,100 —* 
Five per cent currency bonds . . . . 36,623,300  " 


(D Économiste russe, as above.) 
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association of St. Petersburg amalgamated with the National 
Land Bank of the Nobility, a government bank, issuing five 
per cent bonds, which had been founded in 1886. 

There are now two national mortgage banks in Russia, this 
one for the nobility, which has, aside from the loans of its 
special section, outstanding loans of 319,000,000 roubles, and 
another bank for the peasantry founded in 1883, which has 
loans outstanding of 49,000,000 roubles. 

'The former was by law of 1889 authorized to issue bonds 
with prizes, as is customary on the continent of Europe, 
where the lottery business is not regarded as in America, 
and in 1890 there were eighty millions of prize bonds out- 
standing at five per cent. This bank had in 1890 a surplus 
of 1,292,708 roubles. 

The one for the peasantry had in 1891 a capital of 
2,807,439 roubles, but had already then had to assume prop- ' 
erties to the amount of six million roubles.* It seems, there- 
fore, too early to pronounce the vast mortgage loan business 
done by the Russian government an unqualified success. 

The private mortgage banks, however, make an excellent 
showing. These date from the period succeeding the pay- 
ment of the French indemnity, and are doubtless to be 
attributed to the thrifty Germans, to whom Russia owes 
most of her commerce. ‘That of Kharkow was founded in 
1871 and nine others} immediately afterward. Each of 
these banks is limited to a certain district in such a manner 
that only two banks can compete making loans at any one 
point. i 

They loan up to sixty per cent of the valuation, and can 
foreclose, without redemption, after three and one-half 
months’ default, which the borrower, however, can avoid at 
any time before the sale by paying a penalty of one per 
cent. The interest is paid semi-annually, and loans are 


““€ LEconomiste russe, Dec. 15, 1890. 

t Poltava, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Bessarabia~Tauria, Nijnii-Novgorod- 
Samara, Kief, Vilna, Yaroslaw-Kostroma and Don. Furthermore, in 1873, that 
of Saratov-Simbirsk, now in liquidation. 
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made on both lands and town property for periods varying 
from eighteen years and seven months to sixty-one years and 
eight months. 

The borrowers must pay each year one-half per cent to 


‘form a surplus fund until one-tenth of the loan has been 


amortized or covered, then one-half per cent of nine-tenths, 
then one-half per cent of eight-tenths, etc., until the loan is 
Six-tenths paid up. 

The loans and the bonds draw the same rate of interest, 
and the loans are made in bonds which are sold for the 
borrower’s account. 

Most of the banks must set aside from five to ten per cent 
of their net earnings to the surplus each year, until this 
shall reach eight per cent of the capital. 

The business of these banks increased very rapidly.* 
Some bad loans were made, but the rise in the value of 
property from 1870 to 1882 protected them. In the decade 
from 1873 to 1883 they lost four and one-half million roubles 
on foreclosures, but since then have been loaning with 
greater care. 

A complete list of dividends shows that although a large 
surplus has been accumulated by all, they have still paid 
from seven to fifteen per cent. 

The loans of any bank must not exceed ten times its 
capital, and the banks have had to increase their capital 
accordingly from time to time. ‘They are subject to the 


active control of the Minister of Finance. 


These banks have had no foreign market for their bonds, 
and in 1874 these fell to eighty per cent. They, therefore, 


* (Million Roubles.) 


Loans. 

On Land. On Lois. Total. Capital Stock. Surplus. 
1874... 63.14 28.14 92. 13. 6.017 
1875. . . 76. 32.16 108.32 14. O.T4I 
1880. . . 152. 48.34 200.14 24. 1.4 
1885. . . 238. 67.14 257. 26.14 2.3 
1890. . . 29r. 8t. 372. 34.34 Sr 


9 
(L Économiste russe, April r and May 1, 1891.) 
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combined to limit the total amount loaned in 1874 to thirty 
million roubles, which caused the bonds to rise to from 
eighty-six to eighty-seven per cent. In 1875 they were 
quoted at from ninety-three to ninety-five per cent, and, 
excepting the period of the Turkish War, they remained 
from then on at about this rate until 1885. In 1890 they 
were quoted at from 103 to 104 per cent. 

Up to 1885 the banks had issued almost entirely six per 
cent bonds, and in January, 1890, two-thirds of the bonds 
drew this rate. A conversion to five per cent was effected 
that year, and as the bonds were payable on giving notice, 
the bondholders had to choose between receiving cash or 
five per cent bonds at par, an operation by which two and 
one-half million roubles per annum were saved for the bor- 
rowers. 

What also probably caused the bonds to rise after the fall 
of 1873 was the formation of the Central Mortgage Bank of 
St. Petersburg, in April, 1873, in order to assist the smaller 
mortgage concerns that were unable to market their bonds 
at a fair price. It had a capital of 16,000,000 roubles, of 
which forty per cent was at once paid in. About one-third 
of the shares belong to the government. Further payments 
on the stock were made in 1876, 1877 and 1887, so that the 
capital is now fully paid in. 

This bank makes no direct mortgage loan whatever itself, 
it only issues bonds based on the bonds of the other con- 
cerns which are then deposited with the National Bank. 
‘The principal and interest of the latter bonds are payable in 
paper roubles, the bonds of the Central Bank in gold, and it 
has, therefore, constantly sustained losses caused by the 
downward course of paper money. It paid in 1873 a divi- 
dend of twelve per cent; in 1874, 10.45 per cent; in 1875, 
12.65 per cent; and in 1876, five per cent; since then no 


dividends- have been paid. And as the government is to^ 


blame for the depreciation of the currency, it was natural 
enough that it should come to the assistance of the bank in 
[253 
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1887 and pay in 3,000,000 roubles on its shares of the capi- 
tal stock, thus making them fully paid up, besides refunding 
to the bank the actual loss sustained up to that time, viz: 
3,400,808 roubles. ‘The bank was, however, given to under- 
stand that in the future it would have to operate entirely at 
its own risk. 

The respective series of bonds of this bank are redeemable 
in the course of twenty-seven and one-half, forty-three and 
one-half, and fifty-four and one-half years. Of five and one- 
half per cent bonds were in 1890 outstanding and known 
in Berlin, 7,192,500 roubles, and of five per cent bonds, 31,- 
931,000 roubles. In 1890 the five per cent bonds were 
quoted in Berlin at ninety-three per cent.* 

In 1894 it was finally decided to liquidate this bank. 
After the market for the bonds of the smaller banks had 
become good, it was no longer needed. Its gold bonds will 
‘be converted into government bonds, and the Russian gov- 
ernment will take control of all its assets, with the expecta- 
tion of realizing perhaps only twenty-five per cent for the 
shareholders.+ 

The history of both the mutual and the joint stock mort- 
gage concerns of Russia thus affords an ‘illustration of the 
misfortune to a country of not having the same mioutlury 
standard as the rest of the civilized world, and the rates of 
interest at which bonds have been issued show a difference of 
over one-half per cent in favor of the gold bonds, as follows: 





Currency Bonds. Gold Bonds. 
Rate of Interest. Total amount issued.— Total amount issued.— 
Roubles. . Roubles. 
I,387,007,452 92,201,600 
4 percent. none 0.7 per cent, 
Ya p I.I per cent. 92.6  " 
5 (t 86.1 « 6. 7 (( 
1 (4 II tí none 
2/6 (ft Y : g íí sé 


* W. Saling, Berliner Borsenjahrbuch. . 

T Frankfurter Zeitung, May 30, 1894. The 534 and 5 per cent bonds will be ex- 
‘changed for 3 per cent government bonds with a bonus of 11 and ro per cent, to 
compensate for the lower rate of interest. (L'Économiste européen, 1894, p. 820.) 
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Which of the three different systems: 


f 


107. 


mutual credit asso- . 


ciation, government banks, and private joint stock banks, is 


likely to gain the day is difficult to tell. 


The real test of the strength of a mortgage loan institu- 
tion is perhaps the rate at which it can obtain money. Up 
to the last conversion in 1890, the private banks, which for 


other reasons seem preferable, show 


inferiority in this. 


respect.* One cause probably is that when loans are made 
in bonds to be sold at the borrower’s expense, sufficient 
regard is not had to the effect of new bonds on the money 


market. 


And another reason is that these banks have lim- 


ited themselves to Russia alone as a market for their bonds. ` 
At present, however, the bond quotatións of the different 
institutions do not show any marked difference in favor of 


any except the bonds payable in coin.t 
* Bond Quotations, Bank of Moscow-—1881-1891: 


Five per cent bonds. 


Six per cent bonds. 


Low. 
BOT po sin’ Eo eu EE es OR 
IBRD due Let ae ce CM He ates Wd coe eU 7934 
1883.4 03-2097. De, a ot Re oues vu OD. 
1884.75 9 3 Site in jou dos .. 80% 
EE ES E 84 
IBBO o. ox ce ce ck "ES xw USC TES UN 92 - 
ISBN LLL 952.5 y deb BS ‘ e... 92M 
18898. fase Ge, 33 OR ER ; 90% 
1880. 43 ee à $$ ud 2» 9034 
1890. 4-9 Wha e AS BS Iw 9154 


High. Low. High, 
87% 9926 10014 
85 9456 10034 
83 95 97% 
8476 9534 98 
92% 9724 IOIÍ4 
9634 10014 103 x 
9576 10014 103% 
94 99 10234 
944 Ior 10214 
9754 10134 105 


1 Bond Quotations, May 8, 1891, as reported by ZL’ Économiste russe: 


Mutual Associations. Joint Stock Banks. 





Bonds of Russian banks 
(at time of conversion), 
6 per cent, 10144, 10234; 
5 per cent, 10134, 10274. 

Bank of Tiflis, 6 per cent, 
10144, 102. 

Bank of Koutais, 6 per 
cent, 10715, 102. 


Kurland bonds, 5 per cent, 
102. 

Bank of Kherson, 5 per 
cent? ro156, 102. 

.Polish bonds, 5 per cent, 
ton, 10076. ` 


Government Concerns. 


Mortgage bank for the no- 
bility, 6 per cent, 101 3-14, 
102. Special section (for- 
merly independent mut- 
wal association}, 5 per 
cent, 10234, 102. 


Mortgage bank for the 
peasantry, 512 per cent, 
I02 AU 

Gold Bonds. 
(Currency Quotations.) 

Mortgage bank for the 
nobility, prize bonds, 216 
per cent. 


Special section (formerly 
independent mutual as- 
sociation), 414 per cent, 
Ir3 per cent, 


A, tal FE Sp arti mee 


repel A PE NR tN ead 
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On the whole the Russian mortgage concerns deserve 
admiration. In spite of innumerable difficulties, large 
amounts have been loaned at a trifle over five percent. And 
while it is true that it is only through an absolute guarantee 
by the government that money has been obtained at less than 
five per cent, and although the peasants are still, where not 
assisted by the ‘‘ Popular Banks,’’ in the clutches of the vil- 
lage usurers, it cannot be doubted that the imitation of Ger- 
man methods of mortgage banking as above described has. 
been of immense benefit to the Russian people. 


D. M. FREDERIKSEN, 
Chicago. 


BRIEFER COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE BEGINNING OF UTILITY. 


In a recent paper* I discussed the relation of economics to sociology. 
I tried to show that the place of economics in the hierarchy of the 
sciences is before that of sociology; the theories of utility and of 
goods being necessary pre-suppositions in any study of social relations. 
Professor Giddings contends that there is no independent theory of 
utility.t Subjective utility, cost and value are all, in his opinion, 
social products having sociological antecedents, Apart from asso- 
ciation, he claims that there can be no such thing as subjective 
utility. He endeavors to make the theory of utility a part of 
sociology by showing that only under social conditions can pleasur- 
able feeling be voluminous enough to admit of appreciable distinctions 
of more or less, The capacity for pleasure, itis claimed, will remain 
infinitesimal unless the activity of the organism is aroused through 
concourse, suggestion and imitation. It is assumed that if the organ- 
ism experiences different degrees of utility, it will be conscious of this 
difference and recognize the relations existing between them. 

This line of reasoning overlooks the fact that the failure to recognize 
degrees of utility may be due to theintensity of the pleasure, as well 
as to its lack of clearness and volume. A strong feeling or a passion 
shuts out comparison ascompletely asone of infinitesimalimportance, 
just as an intense light may blind as completely as utter darkness. It 
does not, therefore, follow that a being with intense feelings can com- 
pare these feelings and be conscious of degrees of utility. To compare 
feelings a being must have the power to hold in consciousness two 
different feelings long enough to recognize their difference. A being 
which does not possess this power may enjoy every possible degree of 
utility without having its conduct influenced by their relations. We 
must, therefore, contrast sharply a capacity for intense pleasures with 
a power to appreciate degrees of utility. A being with a capacity for 
intense pleasure, may, however, act on a theory of utility as well asa 
being who is conscious of degrees of utility. It is, of course, a differ- 
ent theory of utility, and leads to another type of conduct. We are 
apt to think that there is only one theory of utility, because to us, as —— 
social beings, only one of the theories of utility is of importance. 

** The Failure of Biologic Sociology," ANNALS, May, 1894. 

t" Theory of Sociology," p. 25, Supplement to ANNALS, July, 1894. 
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When we have a number of increments of a commodity we attach 
but little importance to single increments. We know that if certain 
increments are taken away the remaining increments will satisfy our 
wants as completely as before. Our valuation of each increment is 
determined by the importance to us of the final increment. This is 
the well-known theory of final utility, according to which each incre- 
ment of an object has the value of the' final increment. A being, 
however, who has intense feelings, but has not the power of contrast- 
ing ‘and comparing these feelings, will act on the theory of initial 
utility; that is, he will value each increment of an object by the 
importance of the first or initial increment to him. The formula of 
the theory of initial utility is: each increment of a commodity has the 
value to its possessor of the first or initial increment. 

Suppose a hungry lion has captured a deer and another animal 
attempts to take a portion of it. The lion will resist this act fiercely. 
He will not reason that a small portion of the deer will satisfy his 
hunger and that the portion which the other animal desires will not 
affect him. He attaches the same importance to every portion of the 
deer that he attaches to the first portion he means to eat. When he 
has satisfied a part of his appetite his action is more moderate, but 
` still he will resist any attempt to take a portion of the deer, with a vigor 
depending upon his appetite at the time. He always acts on the same 
theory, and values each portion of what he has left by the importance 
to him of the first portion of it. There is a gradual fall in the value 
asthe hunger is satisfied, but there is no comparison of the successive 
states of feeling, aud hence their relations to onc another have no 
influance upon the valuation, 

Suppose again, a hunter kills a deer. He cuts off a portion and 
gives it to his dog. He does this because he acts on the theory of 
final utility. He knows that a part of the deer will satisfy his appe- 
tite and that he loses nothing by giving a portion of it to his dog. 
The dog, however, will quarrel with any animal trying to take a part 
of the flesh given to him, although it may.be much more than he can 
eat, He acts on the theory of initial utility and values each portion 
of what he has by the importance of the first part to him. 

The difference between social and unsocial beings depends upon 
their theory of utility. The unsocial being adopts the theory of initial 
utility, and puts himself thereby in opposition to all other beings. 
He wants everything he sees, and he values the whole of any object 
by the utility of its initial increment. He regards anyone as a tres- 
passer who invades his domain and is as hostile to him as he is to 
anyone trying to get a portion of his food. The peculiarities of 
primitive economic conditions favor the development of such beings. 
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Only a few favored localities have free food in abundance, and success 
in the struggle for existence depends upon the monopolization of 
these localities. The theory of initial utility aids a being in such a 
struggle, asit causes him to attach more importance to the exclusive 
possession of food and locality than he would otherwise attach to 
them. Jt promotes contest and activity, and thus leads to a more 
rapid development of function and desire. The increase of desire 
localizes a being still more. It causes him to reject the less edible 
kinds of food, thus reducing the variety of his diet and narrowing the 
region in which it can be found. So long as these conditions con- 
tinue there is an increased adjustment to the local environment and a 
growing opposition in the interests of individuals. Social progress is 
impossible without a new theory of utility and other economic con- 
ditions. 

Not only are intense feelings a characteristic of the pre-social state, 
but an appreciation of degrees of utility is also necessary before toler- 
ation, the first step in the social state, is possible. Beings must be 
conscious of the fact that additional quantities of articles have less 
importance to them than the first portion before they will tolerate the 
presence of other beings. They must associate the consumption of 
other individuals not with the initial increments of what they have, 
but with the final increments. Each being thinks of the others as 
consuming those portions of commodity which have little orno value 
to him. ‘The conscious opposition between beings is thus reduced to 
a minimum and the favorable effects of association are allowed their 
due weight. Furthermore, the pain connected with driving others 
away from the locality and food becomes greater than the pain of 
losing the final increments of the food supply. The consciousness of 
degrees of utility and the acceptance of the theory of final utility thus 
opens the way for social activity. 

Subjective cost, however, is of much later origin and has social 
antecedents. Professor Giddings speaks of the pain, weariness, 
terror and physical mutilation which accompany success in the 
struggle for existence as though they were costs.* This is an error. 
True cost is not the pain that accompanies the struggle for food or its 
consumption, but rather the pains due to endeavors to increase the 
food supply. Costs arise only when acts of production begin. They 
are not the whole of the pains of existence, but only those that are 
consciously undergone for the purpose of increasing the supply of 


commodities, They can arise only when the growth of social in- — .. 


——— MÀ aih 


stincts has caused individuals to give up the struggle for the free goods 
of the local environment and has led them to co-operate in the better 
* Ob. cil., page 28. 
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utilization of the general environment where conscious effort will 
give a greater surplus, even though true costs have now become a 
factor in the calculations of individuals. l 

When Professor Giddings says that man has '* an enormously greater 
capacity for pleasure than any rival,’’* he evidently has total utility and 
not initial utility in mind. So also when he says, “Pleasure admits 
of indefinite increase, pain of indefinite decrease,’’ he is thinking of 
the total quantity of pleasure and pain and not of the intensity of any 
particular variety of pleasure or pain. His argument, however, de- 
mands that the intensity of pleasure be increased by social action. He 
must show that the capacity for pleasure would remain infinitesimal 
but for social conditions. Social forces do undoubtedly increase total 
utility, but they do it not by increasing the intensity of the initial 
utility, but by raising the utility of the subsequent increments. The 
laws of variety and harmony of consumption produce this result in 
spite of the lowering of the initial utility which accompanies social 
progress. A high initial utility and a large total utility are not in 
harmony. The one indicates primitive and the other advanced social 
conditions. 

It is easy to exaggerate the importance of association and co-opera- 
tion by overlooking the abundance of free goods which certain locali- 
ties afford to primitive unsocial beings. The struggle for the possession 
of these regions develops intense pleasures, but prevents any marked 
increase of total utility. Toleration, association and imitation belong 
to a later stage of development when degrees and sums of utility are 
objects of conscious calculation. Production can then begin; true 
costs arise and Lhe amount ol Lie surplus mslead of the mere intensity 
of pleasure determines action. These forces cause beings to utilize 
the general environment instead of to struggle for the possession of a 
favorable local environment. There is a loss of the free goods which 
the local environment might afford to a few individuals, but it is more 
than compensated by the increase in total utility which the new con- 
ditions afford. Society begins when the economic tendencies favor an 
adjustment to the general environment and thus make the surplus of 
the whole society instead of that of certain individuals the determin- 
ing element in the struggle for existence. 

University of Pennsyluania. ' SIMON N. PATTEN. 





PRESENT CONDITION OF SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In a discussion of the present condition of sociology in this country, 
we must not confound sociology with social problems. Social prob- 
lems are questions growing out of abnormal social relations. Sociology 

* Of. cil., page 28. 
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is the science which proposes to investigate social relations. ‘There is 
at present a great deal of thinking about social problems, much of 
which is entirely independent of a sociological science. Our purpose 
is to set forth the present condition of thought about sociology. 

Even among those who have studied the science most, there are 
vague and conflicting notions about its method and what it proposes 
to do. Some hope to extract from metaphysics a "golden medical 
discovery " that will cure all social aches and pains, or at least a formula 
that will solve the most intricate social problem. Others, mistaking a 
means for an end, think that the sole business of sociology is to go 
nosing about in the slums to find out how the other half lives, Some 
persons condemn the science because of this latter conception. This 
is the idea and the feeling of a certain professor of English, who is 
reported to have said, “ What is the use of sending out students of 
sociology to observe the conditions of life among the poor, when 
Dickens and Thackeray have done all that work much better than they 
can hope to do it?” 

Several years ago Professor Sumner, of Yale College, defined 
sociology as “‘the science of life in Society ; it investigates the forces 
which come into action wherever human society exists. Its practical 
utility consists in deriving the rules of right social living from the 
facts and laws which prevail by nature in the constitution of soci etym 
and Professor Giddings, of Columbia College, says that “ general or 
philosophical sociology is a broad but penetrating and thorough sci- 
entific study of society as a whole—a search for its causes, for the- 
laws of its structure and growth, and for a rational view of its purpose, 
function, meaning or destiny." We shall see that among sociologists 
there is a wide difference of opinion in regard to the content of these 
definitions. If one expects to find, in present sociological thought, a 
definite conception of the nature and function of the science of soci- 
ology, or a clear body of thought concerning its scope, its method and 
its object, he will be disappointed. It takes a science a long time to 
free itself from charlatanry and metaphysics, and to formulate precise 
definitions. ‘This is the task which sociology is now trying to accom- 
plish. And while it is thus engaged it cannot make great headway in 
popular favor. 

With this preliminary suggestion of what we shall find, let us now 
examine the condition of thought among sociologists themselves. In 
order to determine this condition, I recently wrote to all the teachers 
of sociology in the United States, and to others known to be deeply 


interested-in the subject and entitled to express án opinion, and asked ^^ 


them to answer the following questions: 
I. Which term do you prefer, Social Science or Sociology? 
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2. Do you think the study is entitled to be called a science? 

3. In what department does it belong? 

4. What is its relation to Political Economy, History, Political 
Science, Ethics? 

5. How much of the subject, if any, should be taught in the high 
school? 

6. In what year of the college course should the subject be intro- 
duced, and what subjects do you regard as directly preparatory ? 

7. What is the nature of the course that should be offered to under- 
graduates? 

8. Would you divide the subject into descriptive, statical and 
dynamic, and in what sense do you use each of these terms? 

9. What relative importance does the treatment of the dependent, 
defective and delinquent classes hold? 

Notwithstanding the disagreeable suggestion of an unauthorized 
examination which my letters must have raised, they received from 
most of my correspondents immediate attention. About forty have 
replied. Of these, three pleaded knowledge insufficient to entitle them 
to an opinion. All the others gave answers to at least some of the 
questions. From the nature of the case, answers could not be 
otherwise than brief. In this respect one reply is a model. One 
would scarcely think that the fourth question, What is the relation of 
Sociology to Political Economy, History, Political Science and Ethics, 
could be dealt with briefly. But one writer disposes of it as follows: 
“The relation of Sociology to Political Economy, History, etc.,is close.” 
On the whole, however, the replies are far more complete and more 
carefully written than I expected to receive. A brief summary of the 
opinions expressed will illustrate the coudition of thought sbuuL 
sociology among those who ought to be informed. Do not anticipate 
from this summary a clarification of sociological ideas, but look rather 
to see the confusion in which sociological thought is involved. We 
shall take up each question separately. 

In answer to the first question, only six expressed themselves as 
preferring the term Social Science. Among the reasons offered for 
preferring this term are its breadth and the popular prejudice against 
an increase in the number of the “‘ ologies.”” Three find a use for both 
terms, two using them interchangeably. Still another writes, ‘‘Per- 
sonally I prefer neither, but should like to see the term Politics used 
in the broad Aristotelian sense, reserving. the term, Political Science 
for the narrower region relating to governmental relations.” The 
great majority, however, are in favor of using the name Sociology 
because, they say, it is one word, and has also its adjective, sociolog- 
ical. While not assuming so much as ''Social Science," it suggests 
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more unity, aud distinguishes itself from several social sciences. 
Moreover, it has been adopted by such men as Comte, Spencer, Ward, 
Giddings and others. No objection was offered on account of the 
etymology of the word. The name, then, that seems to have the field 
is Sociology.* ` 

But is sociology a science? Fully three-fourths of the answers to this 
question arein the affirmative. Some say itis a “becoming science." 
Professor John Bascom, of Williams College, writes, ‘‘It is a question 
of degrees.: It will do no harm to call it a science if we do not abate our 
effort to make it one." The definition of science upon which these 
answers seem to be based is a systematized body of knowledge, or as 
Professor John R. Commons, of Indiana University, puts it, ‘The 
study and classification of a body of facts, with a view to discovering 
co-existences and sequences." But there is another point of view 
from which the question may be regarded, namely, Is there a special 
field for sociology? Does it justify itself by showing a qualitative 
differentiation from antecedent sciences? Those who recognize this 
point of view think that sociology either is or is rapidly becoming a 
science. 

How then, we ask, shall this new science be classified? In what 
department does it belong? Most of the teachers of sociology think 
it ought to form a department by itself. Some would place it in the 
department of the social sciences, along with politics, economics, 
jurisprudence, etc. Others would change the order, making all the 
social sciences divisions of sociology. On the other hand, Professor 
Giddings says, “ General sociology cannot be divided into special 
social sciences, such as economics, law, politics, etc., without losing 
its distinctive character. It should be looked upon as the foundation 
or groundwork of these sciences, rather than as their sutn or as their 
collective name.” Scattering replies place it under psychology, moral 


* While adopting this term, some complain of its misuse. Professor G. W, 
Patrick, of the University of Iowa, writes, “The word Sociology has been much 
used in this country, unfortunately, I think, as synonymous with the science of 
Charities and Corrections." And Professor William MacDonald, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, says, “I prefer the term Sociology, understanding by that term the science 
of human society. The use of the term to denote systematic inquiry into the sub- 
jects of crime, pauperism and labor seems to me narrow, and likely to withdraw 
attention from more important and more fundamental inquiries." 'The word 
“Sociology,” as first used by Comte in the “ Cours de Philosophie positive" was a 
“name for that part of a positive or verifiable philosophy, which should attempt to 
explain the phenomena of human society. It was exactly equivalent to ‘social 
‘physics, forthe task of Sociology was to discover the nature, the natural causes ^ ^ 
and the natural laws of society, and to banish from history, politics, economics, 
etc., all appeals to the metaphysical and the supernatural, as they had been ban- 
ished from astronomy and chemistry."—Professor Franklin H. Giddings. 
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and political science, political economy and anthropology. One 
teacher thinks it belongs under the “ humanities,” while two say it 
has no natural boundaries, and is therefore not included in any one 
department. A general feeling in regard to the question is expressed, 
perhaps, by Professor John Dewey, of the University of Chicago, who 
says, ‘I don’t feel atjall sure. It would seem well to have it a sep- 
arate branch, in order to make sure that it received proper attention, 
but I think its separation a great pity if it means isolation from any 
of the great subjects mentioned in question four; Z e., Political 
Economy, History, Political Science and Ethics.” ‘‘Sociology,” he 
continues, ‘‘should be a sort of meeting place for the organized co- 
operation of these subjects, it supplying the general theory and prin- 
ciples and progress, they filling in the sedia axiomata and the 
special facts,” 

These answers indicate the opinion in regard to the matter inquired 
about in the next question, namely,.the relation of sociology to 
political economy, history, political science and ethics. Those who 
believe that all these branches are departments of sociology con- 
tent themselves by merely saying so. Those who regard sociology as 
an independent science think its function is to co-ordinate the results 
of these special sciences, or that sociology studies the same phenomena 
from a different point of view; that is, sociology treats of the phe- 
nomena of economics, etc., that are due to the existence of society. 
For this study history furnishes material. It is the medium through 
which sociological phenomena must be observed.*  *' History," says 


* Bul Uistury Is dpotupudeut upun asuciulugy fov itn tapien and itn valuation “T 
would like to emphasize this thought," says Professor Tames R. Weaver, of De 
Pauw University, “that history may be taught best through some such study as 
constitutional law, the theory of the state, international law, or sociology." To 
better indicate the points of view, I give a few answers to this fourth question in 
full. ‘I should adopt a classification like that of DeGreef. History is sociological 
evolution. Ishould say that ethics looked at, not from an historical and descrip- 
tive standpoint, but from that of improvement, is identical with Sociology. It is 
Sociology working toward the goal of human betterment."—Professor J. R, Com- 
mons, Indiana University, 

* Political economy is not a department of social science, nor is political science. 
Both furnish materials to social science, but are to have their independence 
respected. ‘his last is true of history us a fundamental discipline. Ethics is 
merely a related subject according to the Intuitional Conception. Conceived in 
its evolutionary aspect, it is parallel with political economy and political science, 
as aiding social science."-—Professor D. Collin Wells, Dartmouth College. 

" History simply contributes material to this as to all the other social sciences. 
Ethics, understood not asa science of life, but as a science of conduct, is a depart. 
ment of Sociology. Political economy and politics lie partly within and partly 
without the field of Sociology, but they are so special, so highly developed, and, 
moreover, comprise so much that is sotechnical, that they should not be regarded 
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one, “is its material, ethics its guide, political economy its inter- 
preter, and a rational system of political science its proposed end." 
Many express themselves as in doubt about the relation of ethics to 
sociology. Professor Anthony, of Bates College, says that ' Sociology 
is Political Economy in practice, History in the making, Political 
Science as an art, and Ethics applied." And this view of ethics is 
held by Professor Peabody, of Harvard, who describes sociology as 
ethics applied to the economic situation. 

. Coming now to the opinions expressed in regard to the time when 
the study of sociology should be introduced into the schools, we find 
decidedly more agreement. Only six think any part of sociology 
should be taught in the high school, and three of these, owing to the 
absence of suitable textbooks,* think it is of doubtful utility. Pro- 
fessor Commons thinks the high school should teach *''descriptive 
sociology, local, State and federal government,.administration, labor, 
capital, pauperism, etc., the whole subject treated objectively, begin- 
ning with the best known facts in the locality and proceeding out- 
ward, one-half hour a day more or less during the entire high school 
course," *'The teacher," he says, ‘‘could make it an exercise for 
the entire school, and by alternating the subjects, the teaching force 
would not have to be enlarged." Professor Charles R. Henderson; of 
the University of Chicago, would have a brief sketch course introduced 
very early.[ ‘This course should provide for systematic observation 
of familiar social facts, There is almost general agreement, however, 
that sociology proper isa branch that cannot be successfully taught 
outside of the college or university. | 

As to what year in the college course the study should be taken up, 
thereissome uncertainty and much difference of opinion. Twenty-four 
as branches of Sociology, but as independent sciences.—Professor E. A. Ross, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

u Political economy and social science have todo with many questions intimately 
related, and so affecting each other that itis difficult to separate them. History, 
recording the evolution of society, must take account of many causes and events, 
the laws and institutions entering into its structure. The study of social science 
gives.opportunity for pointing out the results of certain forces operating during a 


certain historic period, and I, therefore, regard the relation of social science and 
history as very close and important.’’—Professor H. L. Reynolds, Adrian College. 
*Professor A. W. Small and Mr. George E. Vincent, of the University of 
Chicago, have recently published an excellent textbook entitled, “An Introduction 
to the Study of Society." 
fProfessor Henderson says: " Sociology should not be introduced as a formal 


and separate-study-before the second year of the college course, and then.only in. .. . 


a general survey to precede special social studies. But from the time that children 
begin to study geography and history in the schools, a teacher acquainted with 
sociological methods can train pupils in the habit of observing, classifying, 
naming and reasoning upon the social phenomena.” 
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answer the question directly. Of these, four would have sociology 
taught in the Freshman year, two in the Sophomore, five in the 
Junior, and thirteen in the Senior year. Others were uncertain, or 
felt unprepared to answer. Asa matter of fact, most of the courses in 
sociology offered in the United States are graduate courses, or Senior 
year electives. As preparatory studies, history takes the first rank, 
with political economy second, Ethics, psychology and biology are 
also named by many as desirable, biology, especially, for besides 
encouraging the scientific habit of mind, it gives a definite und con- 
crete conception of the theory of development as worked out in that 
science, which is useful in the study of social evolution. Logic, politi- 
cal science, civics and anthropology are each mentioned once. Dr. 
A. W. Small would have descriptive sociology taught as a preparation 
for all the special social sciences, and then, after a preparation has 
been gained in biology, psychology, history, ethics, political science, 
and, if possible, anthropology, he would introduce the elements of 
statical and dynamic sociology. Preparatory studies aside, the 
opinion seems to be all but general that every well-regulated college 
and university should offer a course in sociology to its undergraduates. 

What should be the nature of that course? To this question I received 
few definite replies. “General summary," ‘‘ elementary and stimu- 
lating,” ‘only those topics which illustrate economics," and other 
like answers, are too vague to be effectively summarized. Theimplied 
opinion seems to be expressed in the reply of Professor C. H. Cooley, 
of Michigan University, which I quote: “In my opinion, such a 
course should consist of two parts: first, a concrete survey of historical 
dorms ol association from the primillve fuuiily—ui Lurde -duwu tu the 
numerous and complex associations of the present day. This survey 
shouid be something more than a condensation of the history of 
institutions. It should be unified throughout by applying to all insti- 
tutions certain fundamental questions relating to their sociological 
character—such as how far they are free, how far coercive, whether 
vague and indefinite or formal and binding; the physical mechanism 
of their organization, as transportation and the facilities for the pro- 
duction and preservation of material goods; the psychical mechanism— 
means for the dissemination aud preservation of thought, commmunica- 
tion, law, custom, morality and literature. These things have been 
much studied in themselves, but little as factors of association. 

“The second part of the course should attempt a searching and 
somewhat detailed analysis—a Theory of Association. To show what 
I mean I would cite the first two volumes of Schafile’s ‘Bau und 
Leben’ as an attempt to work out such a theory. To accomplish an 
analysis of association is the main end of the study, but I believe that 
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the concrete historical survey will be found indispensable as an 
introduction. Let the student pass from historical facts and prox- 
imate explanations to a more general and penetrating analysis." 

We come now to the question whether, for purposes of study and 
investigation, sociology should be divided into descriptive, statical. 
and dynamic. Out of twenty-three answers to this inquiry, nine are in. 
favor of such a division, while fourteen are opposed. In the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and in the Leland Stanford Jr. University this division is 
adopted. It will be interesting, therefore, to know in what sense the 
tenus are used. Dr. Small defines the term ** descriptive” as applied 
to sociology as the “correlation of historical and analytical facts about 
society as it has been and is;" ''statical," as “the ideal of society in 
equilibrium, essential social structure and needs being the criterion;" 
and 'fdynamic," as ''the doctrine of the application of available 
social forces for approach to the ideal." Professor Ross defines the 
terms as follows: '''Descriptive,! a preliminary survey to provide 
actual data; ‘statical,’ seeks to distinguish social types, and the forms 
of institutions, in order to determine the laws of their co-existence 
and sequence; ‘dynamic,’ studies the forces underlying social phe- 
nomena and causing movement and change, in order to ascertain the 
laws of their action, and thereby the mode of controlling them for the 
furtherance of social progress."* The objections urged against this 
division are that the terms are too vague, not co-ordinate, and that 
description is not a division of science. Professor H. H. Powers, of 
Smith College, writes: ‘‘Description is a necessary part of scientific 
work, but not a division of the science. The science is necessarily 
dynamic in its fuller treatment, in that it treats of forces in action, 
evolution in progress, To lose sight of this for a moment, to explain 
the family, the state, religion, etc., as accomplished or fully evolved 
facts is the greatest difficulty we have to meet. To overcome this vicious 
habit of assuming momentary aspects of social institutions as norms 
of judgment, we cannot too often or stoutly insist that the science is 
dynamic, and all its elementary substances plastic, nascent, and ever 
entering into new combinations. Static studies are not co-ordinate 
with, but subordinate to this fundamental conception. They are 
valuable as giving us temporary and local phases of social combinations, 


* Professor Dewey says: “I thus divide it. The term descriptive seems to me 
necessary at present, but I think ultimately all material now put under that head 
should find a place under statical and dynamic. It appears tome tobe a separate 

-head-simply in so-far as there is a mass-of facts vhose-significauce with reference-- - 
to general principles is not, as yet, seen. Statical,Iconsider the principles of social 
organization as such; the structural relations, the morphology. Dynamic is the 
theory of social movement as such; the functioning of the organs so far as they 
involve modification of structure,—the physiology." 
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instantaneous photographs of a moving scene in successive mo- 
ments. But it takes many such pictures to suggest the moving and 
changing fact. There is no approximation to equality between a 
static and a dynamic study.” 

This point of view is taken by several. A few propose other 
divisions, as for instance, historical, practical and theoretical; and 
again, historical, comparative, or descriptive, theoretical and applied. 
Professor Giddings adopts the following division: Ethnographic, demo- 
graphic, and social pathology; Ethnographic, in the sense of the 
general sociology of those savage and barbarous peoples who are organ- 
ized in herds, clans and tribes; Demographic, as the sociology of the 
great modern populations which are politically organized in national 
States; and Social Pathology, as the study of abnormal social phe- 
nomena. ‘‘ Many sociologists," says Professor Giddings, ‘‘ would 
maintain that a constructive general sociology can be built up only on 
the basis of researches in social pathology." 

And this leads us to the last question, in regard to the importance of 
social pathology, or the treatment of the dependent, defective, and 
delinquent classes, as a branch of sociology. ‘‘The treatment of these 
classes," says Professor Chapin, of Beloit College, ‘‘holds a place 
somewhat analogous to that of pathology in medical studies." And 
thisis the opinion of Professor Henderson,* Professor Peabody,f and 
many others. To quote again Professor Giddings: ‘‘ Social pathology 
has for the sociologist the same importance that physical or mental 
abnormality or illness has for the physiologist or the psychologist. The 
abnormal reveals and defines the normal." On the other hand, there 
are those who deny to social pathology this important place. ‘' The 
treatment of these classes," says Professor James W. Cain, of St. Johns 
College, ‘‘ would come more fittingly under political science, or better 
still, under practical politics. With the treatment of any class socio- 
logy can have nothing to do." To the same effect and more emphat- 
ically, Professor Powers writes: ‘ Sociology is not social pathology. 
The tendency to confopnd the two is contrary to etymology and all 
scientific precedent and experience. We shall never understand the 
abnormal till we have understood the normal and determined the norm 


* Professor Henderson’s view is stated as follows: “As there is normal anatomy, 
physiology and hygiene of the sound and growing body,so there is a morbid 
anatomy, physiology and therapeutics of the broken and diseased body. Study 
of the abnormal must be carried on in relation to the study of the natural life of 
society, and social pathology thus comes to be a special department under general 
sociology; statical, and dynamical.” 


t" The treatment of charity," says Professor Peabody, “must be preliminary and 
subordinate to the larger question of those who can help themselves. It is the 
pathological side of the subject.” 
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from which to measure the degree of departure. The study of 
dependents, etc., has failed both of scientific accuracy and profitable 
reforms on account of the variously vague notions regardiug normal 
man and the consequent direction which reform should take. Those 
who begin with the study of the abnormal, usually assume, at least 
unconsciously, that the normal is largely present in society and is 
static. The abnormal needs, therefore, to be conformed to it. As 
a matter of fact, the normal does not exist except as an evolving 
fact, and the abnormalis an incident of it, a lateral moraine of the 
moving glacier of society. Only the glacier and the law of its move- 
ment can explain the moraine. Social pathology is an exceedingly 


important science belonging to a secondary group—criminologstud,y y 
of classes, ete.” 


This brief presentation of many conflicting opinions is far from sat- 
isfactory. But my task is not to clear up ideas about sociology, but to 
show the chaotic condition of sociological thought. 

The inability of sociology to answer certain questions, scientific and 
pedagogic, only shows what every sociologist admits, that the science 
is in a more or less undefined and tentative position. It does not dis- 
prove the existence of the science. ‘‘Sociology exists,” as Herbert 
Spencer wrote, ‘‘ because there exists a social organism." It is stilla 
very incomplete science. The same may be said of all the other con- 
crete sciences. Sociology is far behind many of them, but they have 
all passed through their formative periods, and faced the objections of 
irrelevancy and futility. There was a time when physics and astron- 
omy “belonged to the divine classes of phenomena in which human 
research was insane, fruitless and impious." But they have outlived 
these objections. And so also will sociology. 

Chicago. IRA W. HOWERTH, 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF COUNTRY ROADS IN MASSACHUSETTS AND 
NEW YORK. 


The improvement of country roads is a subject that is rightly receiv- 
ing a large amount of attention on the part of scholars and men of 
business. The marked inferiority of the highways in America as 
compared with those of European countries has led to an earnest 
attempt by several States to inaugurate a reform. What has been done 
is but a beginning; the demand for better roads may be expected to 
strengthen with the increase of intelligence on the subject and as the 
necessity-for-them becomes greater because of the growth in the 
density of population. More has been done by New York and Massa- 
chusetts than by the other States, and the laws passed last year by 


these two States may well be referred to. 
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Massachusetts has frequently been in the van of movements for 
reform, and so she is in the attempt to secure good roads. The 
Legislature, in 1892, passed "An Act to Establish a Commission to 
Improve the Highways" of the Commonwealth. This commission 
made a report, February, 1893,* in which were discussed the topog- 
raphy of the State, the road material of Massachusetts, the condition 
of Massachusetts roads, the economics of Massachusetts roads, and 
methods of construction. The report was made by George A. Perkins, 
W. E. McClintock and N. S. Shaler, and contained a good deal of 
valuable information. ] 

In June, following this report, the Legislature passed an act establish-. 
ing a permanent '' highway commission [of three men] to improve the 
public roads ” and defining its powers and duties. The main features. 
of this act are contained in section six, which reads as follows: 


‘Whenever the county commissioners of a county adjudge that the common 
necessity and convenience require that the Commonwealth acquire as a State 
highway a new or an existing road in that county, they may apply by petition in 
writiug to the Massachusetts Highway Commission, stating the road they recom- 
mend, and setting forth a detailed description of said road by metes and bounds, 
together with a plan and profile of the same. Said commission shall consider such 
petition, and if they adjudge that it ought to be allowed, they shall in writing so 
notify said county commissioners. It shall then become the duty of said county 
commissioners to cause said road to be surveyed and laid out in the manner pro- 
vided for the laying out and alteration of highways, the entire expense thereof to 
be borne and paid by said county, Said county commissioners shall preserve a 
copy of such petition, plans and profiles with their records for public inspection. 
When said commission shall be satisfied that said county commissioners have prop- 
erly surveyed and laid out said rond, and set in place suitable monuments, and 
have furnished said commission with plans and profiles, on which shall be shown 
such monuments and established grades, in accordance wlth the rules and regula- 
tions of said commission, said commission may approve the same, and so notify 
in writing said county commissioners. Said commission shall then present a certi- 
fied copy of said petition, on which their approval shall be indicated, together with 
their estimates for constructing said road and the estimated annual cost for main- 
taining the same, to the Secretary of the Commonwealth, who shall at once lay 
the same before the Legislature, if it isin session, otherwise on the second Wed- 
nesday of January following. If the Legislature makes appropriation for con- 
structing said road, said commission shall cause said road to be constructed in 
accordance with this act, and when completed and approved by them, said road 
shall become a State highway and thereafter shall be maintained by the Common- 
wealth under the supervision of said commission." 


Massachusetts has thus established a State Commission, one of 
whose powers enables it to co-operate with the county commissioners. 
in the conversion of the more important roads into State highways 
under State control. The commissioners appointed in 1892 were 
reappointed under the act of 1893. 


*'' Highways of Massachusetts." Report of the Commission to Improve the High-- 
ways of the Commonwealth, February, 1893. Pp. 238. Boston: 1893. 
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New York is trying the county system, as recommended by Governor 
Flower. The Legislature passed an act in the spring of 1893,* by 
means of which 

“The board of supervisors of any county may, by a concurring vote of at least 
a majority of the members thereof, by resolution, adopt the county road system, 
and shall, as soon as practicable after the adoption of such resolution, cause to be 
designated as county roads such portions of the public highways in such county 
not within an incorporated village or city as they shall deem advisable. . . . The 
roads so designated shall, as far as practicable, be leading market roads in such 
county." l 

Each county adopting this system shall have an engineer appointed 
by the board of supervisors, ‘‘The expense of maintaining the county 
roads of each county shall be a county charge." 

New York now has three systems of road-making: (1) The town 
system by which the taxpayers are allowed to work out their assess- 
ments; this is known as" The Labor System of Taxation." (2) The 
town system having ‘‘The Money System of Taxation." (3) The 
county system as provided for by the law of 1893. The adoption of 
the money system of taxation is optional with the town; the county 
system, as stated above, depends upon the will of the county super- 
visors. 

Shortly after the passage of the law making the county system per- 
missive, the New York Legislature provided for the publication and 
distribution of a ''Highway Manual of New York," f containing a | 
compilation of the highway laws of the State, defining the powers 
and duties of highway officers and resident taxpayers, and giving 
diagrams and practical suggestions and directions for grading, building 
roads, etc. The manual, as prepared by N. S. Spalding, assisted by 
three Commissioners of Statutory Revision, Daniel Magone, Charles 
A. Collin and John J. Linson,-is a well-arranged compendium of the 
laws of New York. The part devoted to ‘‘ Practical Suggestions on 
Highway Construction and Maintenance,” though well done, does 
not equal the work of the Massachusetts Commission. The manual 
of New York was distributed free of charge among town clerks and 
the highway commissioners and overseers throughout the State, and 
was sold to other persons at seventy-five cents a copy. It was a wise 
method of promoting a greater intelligence concerning good roads. 

It is yet too early to judge of the workings of these laws. They are 
both permissive, rather than mandatory in character. They put both 
the State and county systems on trial. The results will be noted with 
interest-—-~-- --— EMORY R. JOHNSON. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

* Laws of 1893, chapter 333. 


t Highway Manual of the State of New York.” Published in pursuance of 
Chapter 655 of the Laws of 1893. Pp. 359. Albany: 1893. 
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AMERICA. 


f Bowdoin College.—Mr. Henry Crosby Emery has been appointed 
Instructor in Political Economy and Sociology at Bowdoin College, 
Me. He was born December 21, 1872, at Elisworth, Me. He attended 
the Ellsworth public schools and in 1888 entered Bowdoin College, 
from which he graduated with the degree of A. B. in 1892. The next 
year he studied at Harvard, receiving the A. M. degree in 1893. Du. ` 
ing the past year he has held a University Fellowship in Social Sci- . 
ence at Columbia College.* Mr. Emery is a member of the American 
` Economic Association and of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 


Chicago, 1ll—General Matthew Mark Trumbull, distinguished as 
soldier, in the political world and as a writer on social and economic 
questions, died in Chicago, on May 9, 1894. He was born in London, 
on December 30, 1826. His parents were so poor, that after obtaining 
a very elementary education, he was started to work at the age of 
thirteen. He took an active part in the Chartist movement, and as a 
young man camc to America to secure that chance in life which he did 
not have in RKngland, He landed at Montraal, Canndn, and otarted to 
work as a day laborer on the railroad. The following year he went to 
. Boston, where he was also employed as a laborer. While in Canada 
he taught school in the winter, perfecting himself by studying at night, 
At the outbreak of the Mexican War he enlisted as a private in the 
United States Artillery. After the war he was employed as a laborer 
in the South and West, devoting his spare time to studying law and in 
the winter teaching school. He was finally admitted to the bar and 
started practicing in Iowa. In 1857 he was elected to the Legislature. 
When the Civil War began he again enlisted and was chosen captain. 
He soon rose in rank on account of his distinguished services and 
became successively lieutenant-colonel, colonel and brigadier-general. 
After the war General Trumbull was elected District Attorney and was 
appointed Collector of Internal Revenue for Iowa by President Grant. 

General Trumbull edited the '* Current Topics" department of the 
Open Court from May, 1890, until his death. Besides contributions to 
the Zeene, Nineteenth Century, etc., he wrote: 

* See ANNALS, vol. iv, p. 467, November, 1893. 
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“ The Free Trade Struggle in England.” Chicago, 1882, Second 
edition. Pp. 280. 1892. 

“ The Ethics of Legal Tender." Open Court, Vol. VII. 

“ The Decline of the Senate." Open Court. 

'* Pensions for All” Popular Science Monthly. 

* Earl Grey on Reciprocity and Civil Service Reform.” Pp. 27. 

“ Wheelbarrow.” Pp. 303. Chicago, 1894. 

* The Parliament of Religions.’ Monist, April, 1894. 

Chicago University.—Mr. Charles Thompson Conger, formerly 
Docent in Political Geography at the University of Chicago, has been 
advanced to Assistant in History and Political Geography. Mr. 
Conger was born in New York City, on December 14, 1863. He at- 
tended the New York public schools, and in 1885 entered the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, from which he graduated in 1890 with the degree 
of A. B. The two years following he acted as Secretary to the Board 
of Education of Minneapolis. Mr. Conger then went abroad to study, 
spending 1892 at the University of Oxford and 1893 at the University 
of Berlin. In the latter year he became Docent in Political Geography 
at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Conger is a member of the National SES Society, of 
Washington, DC He has written: 

Ve E at the World's Fair.” The Seep pica Journal, Feb- 
ruary, 1894. 

Mr, John Cummings, who for the past year has been Senior Fellow 
in Political Economy at the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
Reader in Political Economy at that University. He was born on May 
18, 1868, at Colebrook, Coos County, N. H. His early education was 
obtained at the public schools of Woburn and Lynn, Mass. In 1887 
he entered Harvard University and graduated with the degree of A. B. 
in 1891. During 1891-93 he pursued post-graduate studies at Harvard, 
receiving in 1892 the A. M. degree. During the past year he studied 
at the University of Chicago, and in June received the degree of Ph. D.* 
His thesis was on the ‘‘ United States Foor Laws." He has also 
written: 

* Monetary Standard.” Journal of Political Economy, June, 1894. 

Mr. Howard Benjamin Grose, formerly Iustructor in History in the 
University Extension Faculty of the University of Chicago, has been 
advanced to the position of Assistant Professor of History. Mr. Grose 
wao born at Millutuu, Dululiess Cuuuly, IN. X., 05 September 5, 1851. 
Most of his early education he obtained by study at home in the even- 
ings. In 1870 he entered the old University of Chicago, having spent 
a year in the preparatory school of that University. After four years 


*See below p. 134. 
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there he entered the University of Rochester, in 1875, and received in 
1876 the degree of A. B. from that college In 188r he received from 
the University of Rochester the degree of A. M. 

From 1877 to 1880 he was New York correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune, and from 1880 to 1883 was on the editorial staff of the 
New York Examiner. The next four years he was pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and from 1888 to 1889 was 
pastor of the Fourth Baptist Church of Pittsburgh, Pa. In 18go0 he’ 
became President and Professor of Philosophy at the State University 
of South Dakota, which position he resigned in 1891 to go to Berlin to 
study history. He returned in 1892 to become Instructor in Modern 
History in the Extension Faculty of the University of Chicago. 


Rev. Charles Richmond Henderson has been advanced from Assist- 
ant Professor to Associate Professor of Social Science at Chicago Uni- 
versity. Professor Henderson was born at Covington, Fountain 
County, Ind., on December 17, 1848. After studying at the Lafayette 
(Ind.) High School, he entered the old University of Chicago, from 
which he received the A. B. degree in 1870, and the A. M. degree in 
1873. The same year he received the degree of B. D. from the Baptist 
Union Theological Seminary and ten years later (1883) the degree of 
D. D..from the same institution. 

From 1873 to 1882 Dr. Henderson was pastor of a Baptist church in 
‘terre Haute, Ind., and from 1882 to 1892 of the Woodward Avenue 
Baptist Church in Detroit, Mich. He resigned his last charge to 
become Recorder and Assistant Professor of Social Science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Professor Henderson has always been active in 
charitable and educational work. For twenty years he served on the 
Board of State Missions (ten in Indiana and ten in Michigan) and for 
ten years was a trustee of Kalamazoo College. He has served also on 
the Board of Direction of the Rose Orphan Home, the Terre Haute 
Society for Organizing Charity, the Michigan House of Industry for 
Discharged Prisoners and the Detroit Association of Charities. He 
acted as Chairman of the Arbitration Committee between the Detroit 
Street Car Companies and their employes. 


Professor Henderson has written much for the daily papers, espe- 
cially the Detroit Free Press, on social questions. He is the author 
also of the following: 

'" Pauperism. Baptist Review, 1880. 

“ Methods of Help for Young Men in Cities.” Proceedings of 
State Y. M. C. A., Michigan, 1891. 

“Women’s Work. Science, 1892. 

** Methods of Reform.” Proceedings o. Michigan goard of Chari- 
ties and County Agents, 
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* Methods of Child Saving." Report to Board of Rose Orphan 
Home. 

“ Dependents, Defectives and Delinquents.” Pp.272. Chicago, 1893. 

“On Charity Organization and the Churches.’ Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Charities and Corrections held at St. Louis. 

“ The Argument Against Public Out-Door Relief." Procecdings 
of the National Conference of Charities and Corrections held at 
' Indianapolis. i 

“Industrial Education as a Preventive of Crime.” Detroit Na- 
tional Prison Congress. 

“Comparative View of Public and Private Charities.” Proceed- 
ings of the International Congress of Charities and Corrections, 
Chicago, 1893. 

'" Individual Efforts at Reform not Suficient’! Proceedings of the 
Religious Congress, Chicago, 1893. l 

“ The Church and the Workingman." Evangelical Alliance, 1893. 

* The Relation of Trades-Union Men to the Church.” Chautauqua 
Herald, August, 1893. 


Mr. William Hill* has been advanced to the position of Instructor 
in Political Economy at the University of Chicago. He has recently . 
published: 

Tt First Stages of the Tariff Policy of the United States.” Publica- 
tions of the American Economic Association, Vol. VIII, No. 6, No- 
vember, 1893. Pp. 162. Ithaca, N. Y. 

“ Protective Purpose of the Tariff Act of 1789." SE of Politi- 
cal Economy, December, 1893. 


Mr. Francis W. Shepardson, formerly Reader in History at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been advanced to Assistant in History in the 
University Extension Faculty. Mr. Shepardson was born at Cheviot, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on October 15, 1862, and obtained his early educa- 
tion at the Granville, Ohio, public schools. He graduated from 
Denison University with the degree of A. B. in 1882 and received the 
same degree from Brown University the following year. In 1886 he 
received the degree of A. M. from Denison. From 1883 to 1887 he 
taught in the Young Ladies’ Institute at Granville, Ohio. For the 
three years following he was editor of the Granville Zīmes, In 189o 
he entered Yale University and received in 1892 the degree of Ph. D.t 
The same year he was appointed Docent in History at the University 
of Chicago. Dr. Shepardson has written: 

“Ts the Puritan Element Overestimated?” Denison Quarterly, 
January, 1893. 


* See ANNALS, vol. iv, p. 458, November, 1893. 
{See ANNALS, vol. iii, p. 242, September, 1892. 
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" The Traveling Library and How to Use It.” University Exten- 
sion World, March, 1893. 
“ The Traveling Library.” University Extension, September, 1893. 


'" Graduate Work in the University of Chicago.” Denison Quar- 


terly, January, 1894. 


He has also been connected in an editorial capacity with the Uni- . 


versity Extension World, of Chicago. 

Dr. Thorstein B. Veblen* has been advanced from the position of 
Reader in Political Economy to that of Instructor in the same subject 
at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. George Edgar Vincent has been appointed Assistant in Sociology 
in the University of Chicago. He was born at Rockford, IIL, on 
March 21, 1864, and studied in the public schools of Plainfield, N. J., 
and in Dr, Pingrey's school, at Elizabeth, N. J. He entered Vale 
College in 1881, graduating with the degree of A. B. in 1885. Since 


1889 he has been Vice-Chancellor of the Chautauqua System of Edu-, 


cation, and since 1892 he has been pursuing post-graduate studies at 
the University of Chicago. During the past year he held a Univer- 
sity Fellowship in Social Science.f Mr. Vincent is a member of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

In collaboration with Professor Albion W. Small, he has just pub- 
lished: 

“ An Iniroduciion to the Study of Society." Pp. 375. New 
York, 1894. l 

Colby University.—Dr. James W. Black ł has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Economy at. Colby University, Water- 
ville, Me. 

He has recently published: , 

-© Historical Sketch of Georgetown College," in the Bureau of 
Education monograph on '' Higher Education in Kentucky." 

He has translated Laveleye's '' La Question monetaire,” and is at 
work upon a translation of Laveleye's “La Monnaie et le Bimétal- 
lisme international,” 

University of Colorado.—Dr. James A. McLean has been appointed 
Professor of History, Economics and Political Science at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, at Boulder. He was born August 2, 1868, in Mid- 
dlesex County, Ontario, Canada, and obtained his early education at 
the Collegiate Institute, Strathroy, Ontario. From 1888 to 1892 he 
studied at the University College of Toronto, receiving the B. A. 


*See ANNALS, vol. iv, p. 649, January, 1894. 
{See ANNALS, vol. iv, p. 314, September, 1893. 
See ANNALS, vol. iii, p. 373, November, 1892. 
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degree in the latter year. The following two years he pursued post- 
graduate studies at Columbia College, New York, and received from 
that institution the degree of M. A. in 1893 and the degree of Ph. D. ` 
in 1894. * Professor Mclean, in addition to his position at Colorado, 
is Examiner in Political Science in the University of Toronto. 


Columbia College.—Mr. Arthur Morgan Day has been appointed 
Assistant in Political Economy and Social Science at Columbia Col- 
. lege. Mr. Day was born on April r2, 1867, at Danbury, Fairfield 
County, Conn. He attended the public schools in his native town, 
and in 1888 entered Harvard University, where he studied four years 
as an undergraduate, receiving in 1892 the degree of A. B., and two 
years as a graduate student, receiving the A. M. degree in 1894. The 
past year he has been Assistant in History at Harvard. 


Cornell University.— Dr. Herbert Tuttle, Professor of Modern Kuro- 
pean History, of Cornell University, died on June zI, 1894. He was 
born at Bennington, Vt, on November 29, 1846. His early education 
was obtained at public and private schools in Bennington and in Bur- 
lington, Vt., and Hoosic Falls, N. Y. He studied at the University 
of Vermont, graduating in 1869 with the degree of A. B. He also 
received in after years the degrees of A. M. and L.H. D After 
leaving college he engaged in newspaper work for ten years. Then, 
in 1880, he was appointed Lecturer on International Law at the 
University of Michigan. The following year he became Associate 
Professor of Institutions and International Law at Cornell University. 
In 1887 he was made Professor of the History of Political Institutions 
and of International Law at Cornell, and in 1891 becamé Professor 
of Modern European History. Professor Tuttle was a member of the 
American Historical Association and of the Société pour l'histoire 
diplomatique. Besides numerous articles in periodicals, Professor 
Tuttle wrote several works on German history: 

'* German Political Leaders." Pp. 260. New York, 1876. 

" History of Prussia to the Accession of Frederick the Great" 
Pp. 498. Boston, 1884. 

“ History of Prussia under Frederick the Great.’ 2 Vols. Pp. 
408 and 334. Boston, 1888. 

University of Illinois.—Dr. David Kinley,f who held last year the 
Assistant Professorship of Political and Social Science at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, has been promoted to a full professorship, and is now 
in charge of the department. 

Johns Hopkins University.—Dr. Jacob H. Hollander has been: 


* See below p 134. 
+See ANNALS, vol. iv, p. 307, September, 1893. 
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appointed Assistant in Economics at the Johns Hopkins University. 
Dr. Hollander was born in Baltimore on July 23, 1871. He attended 
the public and private schools in Baltimore, and entered Johns 
Hopkins University in June, 1888. Three years later he received the 
degree of B.A. He continued his university studies there, holding a 
University Scholarship for the two years, following and for the next 
year (1893-94) a Fellowship in Economics. In June, 1894, he re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D.* He was then appointed to his present 
position. During October and November, 1894, he is to take Profes- 
sor Clark’s classes at Amherst. 

Dr. Hollander is a member of the American Economic Association 
and of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

He has written the following works of an economic character: 

“ Municipal Gas Works in the United States.” The Independent, 
January 21, 1892. 

c Mils Fourth Fundamental Proposition EE Capital." 
johns Hopkins University Circular, May, 1893. 

Chapters on “ The Industries and Institutions of Maryland," in 
* Maryland and Its Resources, Industries and Institutions." Balti- 
more, 1893. 

“The Cincinnati Southern Railway: A Study in Municipal 
Activity.” Johns Hopkins University Studies. Pp. 96. Baltimore, 
1894. : 

Dr. Westel W. Willoughby, has been appointed Reader in Polit- 
ical Science at Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Willoughby was 
born at Alexandria, Va., on July 20, 1867. After three years at the 
Washington (D. C.) High School, he entered; in 1885, Johns Hopkins 
University, where, for the three succeeding years, he held an honorary 
scholarship. In 1888 he received the B. A. degree, and in 1891 the 
degree of Ph. D.* from that university. The year 1890-91 he held a 
Fellowship in Politics. The year 1888-89 he was Principal of the 
Weightman Public School, at Washington, D. C. Since 1891 Dr. 
Willoughby has been practicing law at Washington. In addition to 
his appointment at Johns Hopkins, he has been elected Lecturer in 
Political Philosophy at Stanford University. 

. Dr. Willoughby is a member of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. He has written: 

“ The Supreme Court of the United States: Its E 
Importance in Our Constitutional System." Pp. 120. 1890. 

“The Government and Administration of the United States.” 


(Co-author with W. E. Willoughby.) Pp. 152. 189r. 
“See below p. 144. 
See Annats, vol. ii, p. 254, September, 1891. 
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“ The New School of Criminology.” American Journal of Politics, 
May, 1893. : 

* 4 National Department of Health”’ ANNALS Vol. IV., Septem- 
ber, 1893. 

At present he is engaged, along with W. F. Willoughby, in prepar- 
ing several reports for the Bureau of Education. 


Lake Forest University.—Dr. Adelbert Grant Fradenburgh has 
been appointed Instructor in Political Economy at Lake Forest Uni- 
versity, Lake Forest, Ill. Dr. Fradenburgh was born September 15, 
1867, at Point Peninsula, Jefferson County, Ill. After studying at the 
Titusville (Pa.) and Oil City (Pa.) high schools, he entered Allegheny 
College in 1886. In 1890 he graduated with the degree of B. A., and 
three years later received from the same college the degree of M. A. 
During 189r-92 he pursued university studies at Johns Hopkins, and 
during r892-94 at the University of Wisconsin, receiving from the 
latter institution the degree of Ph.D. in June, 1894.* The year 
1890-91 Dr. Fradenburgh was Professor of History and English at the 
Williamsport (Pa.) Dickinson Seminary. Dr. Fradenburgh is a mem- 
ber of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. He 
has been a frequent contributor to the Outlook, Methodist Review, 
Christian Advocate, the Pittsburgh CArozicle- Telegraph and Bulletin, 
Chicago Tribune, Buffalo Express and Cincinnati Commercial. 


University of Nebraska.—Mr. William George Taylor, formerly 
Instructor in Political and Economic Science at the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, has been made Adjunct Professor in those sub- 
jects, and has been placed in charge of the Department of Political 
and Economic Sciences. Professor Taylor was born in New Vork City 
on May 13, 1859. He attended public and private schools in New 
- York, and when he was eighteen entered Harvard University. In 
1880 he graduated from Harvard with the degree of A. B. (magna cum: 
laude). He studied law for one year at Columbia and two at Harvard, 
receiving, in 1883, from the latter institution the degree of LL.B. The 
following year he was admitted to the New York bar. In 1886 he went 
abroad and spent four years in study and travel. During 1887-88 he 
attended lectures at the Ecole des sciences politiques and the Collège 
de France, in Paris, chiefly those of Leroy-Beaulieu, The two years 
following he studied at Leipzig, attending chiefly the lectures of 
Roscher, Brentano and Warschauer. During 1892-93 Professor Taylor 
studied at the University of Chicago under Professor Laughlin, Pro- 
fessor Taylor is a member of the American Historical Society and of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Besides nu- 
merous contributions to newspapers, he Das written: 

t See below p. 135. 
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“ Bismarck as a Typical German.’ Proceedings of the American 
Historical Association, Vol. IV. 


Olivet College.—Mr. Charles McKenny has been advanced from 
Instructor in History at Olivet College, Michigan, to that of Professor 
of History. Professor McKenny was born on September 5, 1860, at 
Dimondale, Eaton County, Mich. In his youth he attended the pub- 
lic schools of Eaton County. He entered Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege and graduated in 188r with the degree of B. S. From 1882 to 
1887 he was principal of public schools at Charlotte and at Vermont- 
ville, Mich. He then entered Olivet College and received in 1889 the 
degree of A. B., and in 1892 the A. M. degree. Since 1889 he has 
been Instructor in English and History at Olivet College. Professor 
McKenny is a member of the Michigan Political Science Association. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Dr. Emory R. Johnuson* has been 
appointed Instructor in Transportation and Commerce at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He has recently published: 

‘* The Relation of Taxation to Monopolies.” ANNALS, Vol. IV, 
May, 1894. 

Dr. Leo S$. Rowe has been appointed Lecturer upon Municipal 
Government in the Wharton School of Finance and Economy, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Dr. Rowe was born at McGregor, Iowa, on 
September 17, 1871. He attended the Philadelphia public schools, 
graduating from the High School with the degree of A. B. in 1886. 
He then entered the University of Pennsylvania and received from 
that institution the degree of Ph. B.in 1890. From 1890 to 1892 he 
held a Wharton School Fellowship in Political Science.t He went 
abroad in 1890 and pursued university studies at Halle (1890), Paris 
(1890-91), Berlin (1891-92), Vienna (1892), and Rome (1893). In 1892 
he received the degree of Ph. D. from the University of Halle. Dr. 
Rowe’s work abroad was devoted chiefly to the subject of municipal 
government, and during the year 1893-94 he delivered a series of lec- 
tures upon that topic in the University of Pennsylvania. He is a 
member of the Staatswissenschaftliche Verein of Berlin and a corre- 
spondant of the Société d Économie sociale and of the Société d'An- 
thropologie of Paris. He is also a member of the American Economic 
Association and a Councilor of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 

Dr. Rowe has written: 

t Instruction in Public Law and Economics in German Univer- 
sities.’ ANNALS, Vol. I, July, 189o. 


* See ANNALS, vol. iv, p. 462, November, 1893. 
T8ee ANNALS, vol. i, p. 297, October, 189o. 
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' Une ecole des sciences politiques aux Etats-Unis." La Reforme 

Sociale, 1891. l i 
AN Instruction in French Universities.’ ANNALS, Vol. II, January, 
1892. 

“ Die Gemeinde finanzen von Berlin und Paris." . Jena, 1893. Pp. 
236, 

“Miet und Gebaüde preise in Frankreich” Conrad's Jahrbuch, 
1893. i 

* Annual Congress of the Society of Social Economy at Paris." 
ANNALS, Vol. IV, September, 1893. 

" Betterment Clause of the London Improvement Bill ANNALS, . 
Vol. IV, November, 1893. 

' City Government as it Should Be and May Become,” Proceedings 
Conference for Good City Government, Philadelphia, 1894. 

“ Reform in Municipal Government,” Boston, 1894. 

Articles, “ Municipality in Prussia and ** Municipality in Pennsyl- 
vania,” in Palgrave's ‘‘ Dictionary of Political Economy." 

Dr. Henry Rogers Seager has been elected Instructor in Political 
Economy in the Wharton School of Finance and Economy, University 
of Pennsylvania. Dr. Seager was born in Lansing, Mich., July 2r, 
1870. He received his preliminary training in the Michigan Military 
Academ y, and attended the University of Michigan from 1886 to 1890, 
aking the-degree of Ph. B. in the latter year. He pursued advanced 
studies at Johns Hopkins (1890-91), Halle (1891-92), Berlin (1892) 
Vienna (1892-93), and Paris (1893), returning to the University of 
Pennsylvania for his final year, where he took the degree of Ph. D. in, 
June, x894. * . 

Dr. Seager is a member of the American Economic Association and 
of.the Council of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, and has written: 

“ German Universities and German Student Life. Inlander, 1892. 

** Economics at Berlin and Vienna." Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, May, 1893. f 

“ Review of Philippovich’s Grundriss der politischen-Oekonomie.” 
ANNALS, Vol. IV., July, 1893. 

“ The Pennsylvania Tax Conference)! ANNALS, Vol. IV., March, 
1894. 

Trinity College.—-Dr. John Spencer Bassett, who last year was 
Professor of History, has been made Professor of History and Political 
Science at Trinity College, North Carolina. He received, in June, the 


* See below p. 135 
+See ANNALS, vol. iv, p. 462, November, 1894. 
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degree of Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins University.* He has written 
since the last list was published : 

** The Constitutional Beginnings of North Carolina.” Johns Hop- 
kins Studies, Twelfth Series, No. 3. 

** Relation of Rome to the Early Kentish Church.” ‘To-day, April, 
1894. 

“The Naming of the Carolinas.” Sewanee Review, May, 1894. 

Mr. Jerome Dowd f has been made Professor of Economics and 
Mercantile Science. He has recently written : 

“ Sanitary Suggestions for the South,’’ Charlotte Observer, 1894. 


Wheaton College.— Professor Elliott Whipple,f who was last year 
appointed to the chair of Social Science and Pedagogy at Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, Ill., has been made Professor of Political and Social 
Science at that iactitation: 


————90 





IN ACCORDANCE with our custom we give below a list of the stu- 
dents in politicaland social science and allied subjects on whom the 
. degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred at the close of or during 
the last academic year. } 


University of Chicago.—John Cummings, A. B., A. M. Thesis: Zhe 
Poor Law System of the United States. 


Columbia College.—Frederic Réné Coudert, Jr., A. B., A. M., LL. B. 
Thesis: Marriage and Divorce in Europe. 

james A. McLean, A B., A. M. Thesis: Essays in the Financial 
History of Canada. 

Frederick A. Wood, A. B. Thesis: Financial History of Vermont. 


Cornell University.— Thomas Nixon Carver, A. B. Thesis: 7e 
Theory of Wages Adjusted to Recent Theories of Value. 

Thomas Wardlaw Taylor, T£, A. B. “Thesis: The Individual and 
the State. 

Harriet Emily Tuell, A. B. Thesis: Zhe Work of the Monk in . 
| Early England. 

Ulysses Grant Weatherly, A. B. Thesis: German Farticularism in 
the Years 1813-15. 


Johns Hopkins University.—John Spencer Bassett, A. B. ‘Thesis: 
The Constitutional Beginnings of North Carolina (1663-1729). 

Jacob H. Hollander, A. B. Thesis: Tke Cincinnati PONES Rail- 
way: A Study in Municipal Activity, 

* See below, 

{See ANNALS, vol. iv, p. 463, November, 1893. 


{See ANNALS, voli, p.293, for academic year 1889-90; vol. ii, p. 253, for 1890-91; 
vol, iii, p. 241, for 1891-92; vol. iv, p. 312 and p. 466, for 1892-93. 
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Masanobu Ishizaka, Ph. B. Thesis: Christianity in Japan, 1859-83. 
Jesse Siddall Reeves, S. B. Thesis: /zternational Beginnings of 
the Congo Free State. 


University of Michigan.—Kennedy Brooks, A. B., A. M. Thesis: 
A Sketch of the Financial History of JHilinois. 

Charles Horton Cooley, A.B. Thesis: 74 Theory of Transportation. 

John Patterson Davis, A. B., A. M. Thesis: Corporations in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 

James Allen Smith, A. Bọ, LL. B. Thesis: The Multiple Money ` 
Standard. 3 


Ohio State University.—Lucy Adelaide Booth, A. B., A. M. ‘Thesis: 
The Poor Law of Ohio. 

University of Pennsylvania.—Herbert Friedenwald, A. B. 

Harry Rogers Seager, Ph. B. Thesis: The Public Finances of 
Pennsylvania; State and Local, 


University of Wisconsin.—Adelbert Grant Fradenburgh, A.B. Thesis: 
The Fetroleum Interest in the United States. 


Yale University.—Jean du Buy, J. U. D. Thesis: Zo Theories on 
the German Constitution. 

Sara Bulkley Rogers, A. M. Thesis: The Rise of Civil Government 
and Federation im Early New England. 

Guy Van Gorder Thompson, B: A. Thesis: The Draconian Consti- 
tution. 


For THE academic year 1894-95, appointments to fellowships and 
post-graduate scholarships have been made in our leading institutions 
as follows: | 

Bryn Mawr College.—ellowship in History, Nellie Neilson, A. B. 


University of Chicago.—Armour-Crane Fellowship in Political 
Economy, Robert P. Hoxie, Ph. B.; Chicago Women Fellowship in 
Political Economy, Sarah M. Hardy, Ph. B.; Graduate Fellowship in 
History, James W. Fertig, A. B., A. M.; e Political Economy, John 
W. Million, A. B., A. M.; Graduate Scholarship in Political Economy, 
Henry P. Willis, A. B.; zz Political Science, Midori Komatz, LL. B., 
and Edmund S. Noyes, A. B.; Honorary Fellowship in Political Sci- 
ence, Delen H. Tunnicliff, A. B.; Junior Fellowship in History, 
George H. Alden, S. B., A. B., Regina K. Crandall, A. B., Walter S. 
Davis, A. B., A. M., and Cora L. Schofield, A. B.; ¿z Political Econ- 
omy, George C. Calvert, Ph. B., A. M., William F. Harding, A.B., 
and George Tunell, S. B.; i» Political Science, Joel R. Mosley, S. B., 
S. M., and William C. Wilcox, A. B., A. M.; Sem?or Fellowship in 
History, James W. Thompson, A. B.; 7 Political Economy, Henry 
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W. Stuart, A. B.; zz Social Science, William I. Thomas, A. B., A. M., 
Ph. D. i 


Columbia College.—Seligman Fellowship in Economics, George C. 
Sikes, A. M.; Special University Fellowship in Political Science, H. 
` A. Vick, A. B.; University Fellowship in Administration and Finance, 
Charles W. Tooke, A. M.; 7 Economics, James W. Crook, A. M., and 
M. B. Hammond; zz History, Lester G., Bugbee, A. M., Harry A. 
Cushing, A. M., and William R. Shepard, A. M.; in „Jurisprudence 
and Economics, Isidor Loeb, A. M., Ll. B.; in Sociology and Politi- 
cal Economy, john E. Crowell, A. M., and Arthur C. Hall, A. M. ' 


Cornell University.—Fellowship im American History, Mortimer 
Alexander Federspiel, Ph. B.; im Political Economy and Finance, 
John Haynes, A. B., and Jesse Francis Orton, A.. B.; President White 
fellowship of Political and Social Science, Frank Spencer Edmonds, 
A.B.; President White Traveling Fellowship of Modern History, 

. Arthur Charles Howland, A. B. 


Harvard University.—Ozias Goodwin Memorial Fellowship in Con- 
stitutional and International Law, Amos Shartle Hershey, B. E., 
"A. B.; Henry Lee Memorial Fellowship in Political Economy, Guy 
Stevens Callender, A. B., A. M.; Robert Treat Paine Fellowship in 
Political Science, Carlos Carleton Closson, A. B., A. M.; Thayer 
Scholarship in History, Samuel Bannister Harding, A. B., A. M.; in 
Political Economy, Howard Hamblett Cook, A. B., A. M.; Gorham 
Thomas Scholarship in History, James Sullivan, Jr., A. B. 


Iowa State University—Fellow in Political Science, Frank Henry 
Noble, A. M. 


Johns Hopkins University—Fellowship in Economics, Arthur 
Fisher Bentley, A. B.; zz History, Thomas Francis Moran, A. D: 
Hopkins Honorary Scholars from Virginia and North Carolina, 
J. C. Ballagh, S. R. Hendren, A. B., and E. W. Sikes, A M.; Hop- 
kins Scholars from Virginia and North Carolina, B. W. Arnold, Jr., 
A. B., J. A. C. Chandler, A. B., and I; N. Whealton, A. B. 

University of Texas,—Fellowship in History, J. E. Pearce, A. B. 

Washington and Lee University—Howard Houston Fellowship, 
William Reynolds Vance, A. B., A. M. 

University of Wisconsin.—University Fellowships in History, 
Orin Grant Libby, M. L., and Theodore Clarke Smith, A. M.; Univer- 
sity Scholarship im Economics, Nellie Page Bates, A. B.; Za Social 
Science, George Smith Wilson, B. L., and Henry Sherwood Yonker, 
B. S. 
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REVIEWS. 

A Short Account of the Land Revenue and its Administration in 
British India. By B. H. BADEN-POWELL, one of the judges of the 
Chief Court of the Punjab. Pp. 254. Price $1.50. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1894. 


This is ‘an attempt to describe the Land Revenue Administration 
of British India, aud the forms of land-holding on which that admin- 
istration is based, in the compass of one small volume." The same 
author has published *' Land Systems of British India; being a Man- 
ual of the Land Tenures and of the Systems of ‘Gand Revenue 
Administration, prevalent in the several provinces.” * 

Necessarily the author had to exclude details. But he did not fill it 
with generalizations. He has selected the most general conditions and 
the most important effects and presented them analytically. 

American readers will look to this source for brief and comprehen- 
sive information on British management of Indian lands. The British 
government aims to be fair and equitable; to have a system rigid 
enough to command respect and elastic enough to relieve the excep- 
tional cases of hardship. 

For the economist there is little new matter. Economic rent, inci- 
dence of taxation, co-operative and other methods of making im- 
provements are not discussed. Everywhere and always, except in 
years of famine, there is a surplus product from the soil over and 
above the needs of the cultivators, of which the State gets no incon- 
siderable part; and frequently there is some individual or juristic 
person who, as landlord, gets as much more. “The revenue is 
technically said to consist of a fraction (usually one-half) of the 
: total rents actually received " by the landlord; and of hulf 
the ‘net product ” of the lands of cultivating proprietors. 

It is the student of social institutions who will find the book richest 
in suggestions. The English have surveyed large tracts of the land. 
They have made thorough and scientific estimates of the “rent” 
and “net product” of it, parcel by parcel. And they have finally 
determined what persons hold estates in the land, not only. that they 
may know from whom to collect their revenue, but also that they may 


* 2 Vols., Clarendon Press, 1894. 
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protect each and every estate from thistime forth. All this is matter 
of permanent record, and changes are carefully recorded as they 
occur, 

In the process of finding out all the estates resting on the land, of. 
whatever kind and degree, and of determining who were the equitable 
owners, the history of many of them was thoroughly worked out. It 
appears that changes have been more violent than they can ever be 
again. The fortunes of war and peace have reduced independent 
chieftains to the grade of under-lords, or cultivating tenants, or 
possibly lower; and the same fortunes have raised undistinguished 
families to commanding positions, The money lender, the revenue 
farmer and the colonizer were of those who, having somewhat, could 
use it to acquire more. But so long as British administrators are dis- 
creet in executing the principles laid down, changeless and monoto- 
nous peace will reign. The landlord has now been guaranteed his 
determined and recorded rights; and the tenant has been guaranteed 
his. 

Under the native rulers the changing conditions exemplified the 
principle of equality and the principle of inequality both at once. 
The descendants of conquerors, chieftains and colonizers were equal 
among themselves and had dependents in various degrees of subordi- 
nation under them. The antithetical principles of change and con- 
servation were coexistent. The energetic and powerful were increas- 
ing their power, and the rules forbidding the members of a ruling 
caste to become cultivators, which could not defend them from the 
successful aggressions of a stronger tribe, only served to make their 
condition in the reduced estate most hard. However, the force of 
custom in the hands of the natives is undoubtedly far weaker than 
the force of law in the hands of the English to conserve whatever was 
found that is fair and equitable. 

No one estate in laud seems to have claims to be called primary 
and original to the exclusion of all others; least of all has the estate 
of a group of communistic cultivators a right to this claim. From 
the days when the laws of Manu ‘were in the process of codification 
society was recognizing as just and equitable the claims of various 
non-cultivators to a share in the product. This does not imply either 
that justice is absolute or that rent is just. No one ought to infer its 


. justice from its antiquity. Simply this: it is now matter of record | 


that the Hast Indians, Aryan and non-Aryan, accepted it without 
protest. 

The hook is, after all, a hard one to read. The style is not always 
unexceptionable. "There is much that is of interest only to the candi- 
date for the Indian Civil Service, who may use it as a textbook. The 
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form lacks resemblance, is at bottom English ; our laws, our political , 
philosophy, our language, our religion, our habits of thought, are all 
English. “ On these and other accounts it is well to dwell upon the 
history and theory of the English cabinet, when considering the sub- 
ject in relation to its possible application, pure or modified, to the 
United States. But while all this is true, one would also do well to 
make a detailed study of the transplanted institution, and no country 
affords so good a field for thisas does France. Here, however, one 
must bear in mind how much France differs from England in race and 
in political and legal institutions; but making the allowance thus 
needed, the Third French Republic offers an instructive field of inves- 
tigation. French experience is, to be sure, occasionally referred to by 
writers, though usually no more than to the extent of calling attention 
to the fact that in France there have been thirty-odd changes in minis- 
try in less than twenty-five years, together with such deductions as 
vigorous English may draw from the mere knowledge of this one fact. 
From M. Dupriez one may learn—to select a few out of many things 
—1hat changes of ministry in France are often changes in name rather 
than in fact; it frequently happens that more than one-half of the 
members of the new cabinet were also members of the old, and some- ` 
times it is hardly more of a “crisis” than was involved in the 
recent transfer of leadership in England from Gladstone to Rosebery. 
, Again, since December, 1877, there has not been a single change of 
government in the English sense; during the last seventeen years in 
France the Republican party alone, or, more accurately, one or another 
group "or combination of groups of Republicans, has’ held’ uninter- 
‘rupted control; in the French chambers there is not an organized 
opposition, ready to take up the reins of government when they arelaid 
down by a defeated cabinet; the new ministry represents, as a rule, 
the same groups as the old,—it is a shuffling of names and, nowa- 
days at least, never a change of parties; closely connected with this, . 
`. too, is the fact that, on many questions, responsibility is individual 
and notcollective. Again, the French Senate, though far less power- 
ful than the American, is by no means so impotent as the English. 
House of Lords, and accordingly modifies somewhat the ordinary ` 
workings of cabinet government. Finally, the French form of parlia- 
mentary government has another peculiarity, in that it has been used 
as a weapon to force the resignation of the President of the Republic; 
Thiers, MacMahon and Grévy were all driven from power by means 
of the control possessed by the chambers over the cabinet, and already 
there are covert threats that, in certain contingencies, Casimir Périer 
may similarly be deprived of his office. ‘The dissolution of Parliament, 
one of the apparently necessary features of cabinet government, has 
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the Europe of the sixteenth century was familiar. The work of the 
earlier historians, who accepted as authentic these Spanish observa- 
tions, now comes up for an interesting overhauling and reconstruction 
at the hands of the anthropologist-historian. Montezuma, who 
used to figure as a mighty potentate, the head of a great feudal- 
ized “‘ empire,” is now seen to be a priest-commander of the type 
of the primitive Greek daszleus. His vast ''empire"' becomes a loose 
confederacy, under the rule of the typical Tribal Council, with 
which Sir Henry Maine has made us familiar. The roseate hues in 
which the earlier historians painted the civilizations of Mexico and 
Peru fade somewhat in the light of recent research. ‘‘In America," 
says Dr. Draper, ''Spain destroyed races more civilized than herself; 
and he did not hesitate to assert: '' At the time of the conquest the 
moral man in Peru was superior to the European, and I will add the 
intellectual man also." Mr Fiske, on the other hand, insists that 
“if we are to use language at all correctly when we speak of the 
* civilizations? of Mexico and Peru, we really mean civilizations of an 
extremely archaic type, considerably more archaic than that of Egypt 
in the time of the Pharaohs." “A ‘civilization’ like that of the 
Aztecs, without domestic animals or iron tools, with trade still in the 
primitive stage of barter, with human sacrifices and with cannibalism, 
has certainly some of the most vivid features of barbarism." The 
cavalier thesis has recently been put forward that the discovery of the 
new coasts by Columbus was an unspeakable misfortune because it led 
to the introduction of the horrors of the inquísition into the Spauish 
conquests. Mr. Fiske maintains, on the contrary, that the coming of 
the Spaniards was a great good, even for Mexico, where they intro- 
duced a far better state of society than they found. 

But the study of ancient America and of the Spanish conquests is 
not allowed to obscure the principal theme, the Discovery of America. 
All possible emphasis is laid upon one fact: the discovery of America 
was not one single event, it was rather a long and painful process 
extending through two and one-half centuries. Mr. Fiske seeks not 
merely to tell the familiar story of one or two eventful voyages, but 
rather to portray the gradual unfolding of a new world before the 
consciousness of Europe. Of the pre-Columbian expeditions that of 
the Northinen ls the most interesting. Mr. Fiske reaches UG conclu- 
sion that the Saga of Eric the Red should be accepted as history, since it 
tells a straightforward story bearing the earmarks of a truthful record 
of events which show a knowledge of things which could have become 
known to medieval Europe only as a result of actual visits to the 
North American coast south of Labrador. But that Leit’s colony 
flourished for several centuries and carried on a thriving trade with 
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Europe, that its memory was clearly perpetuated in Ireland, and that 
there Columbus obtained the information which led him to undertake 
his voyage—ali this theory of modern enthusiasts who put forward 
the claim of the Northmen as the true ‘‘ discoverers ” of America Mr. 
Fiske considers utterly groundless. Not an authentic relic of the 
Northmen has ever been discovered south of Labrador. ‘‘Except 
for Greenland, which was supposed to be a part of the European 
world, America remained as much undiscovered after the eleventh 
century as before it. In the mid-summer of 1492 it needed to be 
discovered as much as if Leif Ericsson or the whole race of Northmen 
had never existed.” 

The great work of Columbus and of the voyagers who followed him 
remains the central feature of the book, and is brought into clearer relief 
by reason of the carefully prepared background. The training of 
Columbus for his career, the many discouragements, the difficulties 
and dangers of the voyages are all skillfully placed before the reader. 
It is here that this history comes most sharply into comparison with 
the other great book of the Columbian anniversary, Mr. Winsor's 
* Christopher Columbus." Both historians have used substantially 
the same sources, both have toid the story of how the great navigator 
* received and imparted the spirit of discovery;’’ on most points they 
are in practical agreement. But the impressions of the character of 
Columbus which these two scholars have gained from a study of the 
same facts, differ most widely. Mr. Winsor has been painstaking in 
his enumeration of facts, everything that can throw light upon the 
character of Columbus is recorded and its value weighed. We are 
shown a defect here, a virtue there, and are led up to the conclusion 
that on the whole the defects far outweigh the virtues. And yet we 
feel that nowhere have we seen the man Columbus himself. To 
research hardly less painstaking, Mr. Fiske has added zmsight. The 
defects in the great discoverer's character are by no means glossed 
over, neither are they forced into prominence by being isolated. Mr. 
Fiske brings to his characterization the skill of a psychologist. He 
understands men, and men of different characters. He makes us see 
in Columbus, in Magellan and in Las Casas men of individuality, not 
mere bundles of virtues and defects. He realizes that it was a ‘‘com- 
plex tangle of notions that actuated the medizeval Spaniard.” Back 
into the very midst of that tangle he puts the reader and lets him 
watch Columbus in the thick of the fight. 

Under the title ** Mundus Novus," Mr. Fiske presents in graphic 
outline the series of voyages of Cabot, Vespucius, Magellan and the 
other great explorers, which proved that a new world had indeed been 
discovered. The 150 pages devoted to Vespucius comprise some of the 
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author’s most critical work. Indeed, the particularity with which the 
subject is treated may seem better suited to a monograph than to a 
chapter in so general a discussion. Mr. Fiske justifies his course, 
however, by urging that through this long analytical discussion of 
the way in which the name America came to be applied to the whole 
western continent, better than by any mere narrative, are we made to 
realize how gradual a growth the discovery of America proved. 

The beautiful character of Las Casas arouses the historian to 
unwonted enthusiasm. He passionately defends his hero from the 
charge of having founded negro slavery in the new world, even 
asserting that in Las Casas we may see ''the mightiest and most 
effective antagonist of human slavery in all its forms that has ever 
lived." Few chapters in history are more thrilling than that which 
describes how the terrible * Land of War" was civilized and Chris- 

tianized through the consecrated efforts of this white-souled monk. 
— «The memory of such a life,” says Mr. Fiske, ‘‘ must be cherished by 
mankind as one of its most precious and sacred possessions.” 

It goes without saying that a book of this nature from the pen of 
Mr. Fiske bears evidence of abundant research. Materials have been 
used at first hand. If the reader is disposed to test the author’s 
accuracy of statement or validity of inference, ample opportunity is 
afforded by the full citations of authorities in the foot-notes. But 
many of the foot-notes have not been reserved for this dignified use; 
they show a flippancy, a resort to ridicule and sarcasm which seem 
strangely out of place in so scholarly a work. Of course this book 
is written in Mr. Fiske’s captivating style; some passages are nobly 
eloquent. ‘The book is carsfully indexed, and the student is grateful 
for an excellent topical analysis. One of its greatest services consists 
in its freeing the reader ‘‘ from the bondage to the modern map." At 
each stage in the narrative is shown the contemporary map or globe. - 
Maps like those of Ptolemy and ‘Toscanelli not merely recorded the dis- 
coveries, they inspired them. The evolution of the modern map, as 
traced in these reproductions of ancient charts, illustrates most 
graphically the slowness with which there dawned upon Europe the 
knowledge of the American continent. GEORGE H. HAYNES. 





indusivial Arbitration and Conciliation. Some chapters from the 
industrial history of the past thirty years. Compiled by JoSEPHINX 
SHaw LOWELL. Pp. oo Price, 4ocents. Questions of the Day 
Series. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893. 
Any work bearing Mrs. Lowell's name is sure to be filled with the 
spirit of reform. Her standpoint in respect to the labor question is 
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shown in the opening paragraphs of the present book, where she 
says: 

“It is in the nature of things that men should unite to attain their 
common ends, and the kind of union they form, the ends which they 
seek, and the means adopted to attain those ends, are matters of vital 
importance hoth to themselves and to the public. There can be little 
doubt that these points are all far more dependent than is generally 
recognized, not upon the men who form the unions, but upon the 
reaction upon them of the laws under which they live, and of the 
attitude of their employers and of the public toward them.” 

Then follows an extended extract from *' The Conflicts of Labor and 
Capital," by George Howell, giving a sketch of the gradual emancipa- 
tion of the English labor unions from the oppressive laws which 
prevailed at the beginning of the present century. The lesson drawn 
is that repressive laws are ineffectual, dangerous and demoralizing. 
Membership in a union should be purely voluntary. ‘‘ Neither the 
employer nor the workman has the right to fetter the free action of 
any other person in this matter." 

This serves as an introduction to the main subject of the book— 
industrial conciliation. The foundation for confidence in boards of 
conciliation as a means for promoting industrial peace lies in the fact 
that strikes are usually the outcome of misunderstandings. Asa rule, 
the employer and workman associate so little that they have but slight 
regard for each other's interests, and but slight knowledge of the 
difficulties with which the other party must contend; but when both 
parties are thoroughly organized a standing board of, conciliation 
composed of trusted representatives of both masters and workmen 
offers the desired means for reaching a mutual understanding, and 
for inspiring mutual confidence, The remarkable success of the 
efforts described in Mrs. Lowell's book makes them worthy of the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in the labor problem, and the scope of 
. the book, as well as its brevity, commends it to the busy public. 

Some well chosen extracts from Henry Crompton's ''Industrial 
Conciliation ” give an epitome of the development of boards of con- 
ciliation in England from 1860 to 1876, and the history is brought 
down to 1890 by extracts from a review article by Robert Spence Wat- 
son. ‘Conciliation in Belgium " is presented chiefly by translation 
from the writings of Mr. Julien Weiler, through whose efforts the 
System was adopted in the colliery of Bascoup in 1876. 

In the United States the principle of industrial conciliation has been . 
adopted with excellent results in the mason builders’ trade of New 
York, Chicago and Boston, through what are known as joint commit- 
tees of arbitration. The joint committee consists of five representatives 
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from the labor union and five from the mason builders’ associ- 
ation. ‘These ten members choose some disinterested and respected 
party as an umpire to be called upon in case the regular committee 
fails to reach an agreement. Both parties agree to abide by the find- 
ings of this committee on all matters of mutual concern referred to 
it by either party. 

This simple plan for the mutual consideration of questions of com- 
mon interest has proved entirely successful in avoiding strikes and 
lockouts. It has even been very rarely, if ever, necessary to call for ` 
the help of the umpire in settling disputes. The actual working of 

these committees is well presented with interesting extracts from their 
` records and rules, 

On learning of the success of this plan, which was inargurated in 
New York nearly ten years ago, one naturally wonders why it has not 
been adopted by every trade that suffers from industrial warfare. 
The explanation undoubtedly lies in the fact that employers are loth 
to give up the idea that they have a right to manage their business as 
they see fit, while the fundamental principle of industrial conciliation 
is joint consideration and joint action on all matters of mutual con- 
cern. That the employer must eventually yield his point is indicated 
by the ever increasing solidarity of economic interests. When economic 
theory has established the true principle for the determination of just 
wages, these joint committees of arbitration seem likely to become 


the means for inaugurating industrial peace. 
DAVID I. GREEN. 


At sd 


Les Bourses du Travail. By G. DE MOLINARI. Pp. 335. Price, 

3ír.50. Paris: Guillaumin & Cie, 1893. 

No one questions the immense material advance of modern times, 
and few are disposed to doubt the possible beneficence of this great 
increase in man’s power over the forces of nature. But a question has 
arisen concerning the distribution of this extraordinary addition to 
our wealth. This is the labor problem: Have the means of good 
living accruing to mankind been equitably distributed between the 
two great categories of producers who have contributed to their crea- 
tion? Do laborers get a fair'share of the product which results from 
the joint efforts of the necessary factors in production, labor and 
capital? How can the division be made or be made to seem. more 
just? 

Various solutions are offered to the problem. Christian philanthro- 
pists urge the rule of life given by Christ to a group of fishermen, and 
insist that doing unto others as we would that they should do unto us 
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will alone give us social and industrial peace. Henry George regards 
the wages system as a modified form of slavery, and maintains that 
the wedge which has entered society and is making the rich richer and 
the poor poorer can only be removed by a confiscation of all landed 
property and by keeping the same as the property of all of us—that 
is, of the State. Socialists go a step farther and hold all profit to be 
surplus value and hence only robbery of laborers. They would con- 
fiscate all the means of production and then use them under some 
system of public industry where all work for each and each for all. 

The answer which the editor of the Journal des Economistes, M. 
de Molinari, gives to the question is at once affirmative and negative. 
He holds that wages to-day constitute more nearly than formerly a 
just proportion of the product of industry, but that they will continue 
to absorb a larger and larger portion; that this further increase will 
come as every past acquisition has come, from the remedies adopted 
by the laborers themselves and not through intervention on the part 
of the State; and that a higher social level is to be attained only by 
modifying and perfecting the institutions under which we are now 
living. He is an economic evolutionist and writes in the fear of the 
possible consequences of socialism. 

In the work of such men as Owen, St. Simon and Fourier there was 
only the romantic chimera of attempting to replace the present order 
by a complete social reorganization. These social dreamers only influ- 
enced the more cultivated classes and led the finer minds to a Brook 
Farm—-Albert Brisbane, George Ripley, George William Curtis, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Charles A. Dana, and Margaret Fuller. But 
after 1848 socialists became politicians and proposed the expropriation 
of the capitalist class by a violent social revolution. M. de Molinari 
conceives that socialism has become epidemic, that repressive measures 
do not suffice, and that there is cause for alarm, particularly because 
governments are trying the homeopathic remedy of opposing revolu- 
tionary socialism with socialism of the State and this more than any- 
where else in the most democratic of all countries, the United States. 
He thinks it not at all improbable that the first part of the socialist 
program will be realized in the near future. The political revolutions 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have made possible the 
social revolution of the twentieth. He therefore presents an economic 
philosophy, shows the impossibility alike of a personal relation between 
employer and employed and of the public direction of industry, and 
urges the conscious evolution of society through the perfection of the 
Wages system. 

His theory of wages is that the price of labor like that of everything 
else which is bought and sold is determined by cost; that there is a 
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necessary rate of remuneration of labor which represents the expenses 
of producing labor—the cost of living of laborers; that this is the just 
return -for their service in industry; that this is a level toward which 
wages. must gravitate, and that the chief obstacles to reaching and 
raising this are the secrecy which both laborers and their employers 
persist in maintaining in regard to the rate of wages actually paid, 
ignorance as to the real condition of the Jabor market, its limited 
extent, and the pressing necessity and retail methods of the laborer 
as seller on the same. He consequently believes that the remedy lies 
in widening the labor market, securing publicity, and using wholesale 
methods. Higher wages and greater security of income and regularity 
of employment would result. It would be but extending to labor the 
process of evolution which has already reached capital and the pro- 
duction of tnany staple articles such as cotton, wool, iron, the cereals, 
and so forth. The market is the world; the price is definite and not 
arbitrary; the supply is assured. He urges the establishment of boards 
of trade and stock exchanges in which labor shall be the article dealt 
in, and asks: '* Why should not our daily papers give tables of the 
rates of wages as well as the price of stocks?" The larger half of his 
book is taken up with an historical account of the attempts to found 
these bourses du travail in France. It is a subject which has engaged 
the attention of our bureaus of labor, and the work in an English dress 
would commend itself to the commissioners and to leaders of labor 
movements, 

The author contends that the extension and unification of the labor 
market will bring peace where now there is war, will make the price 
of labor impersonal as is that of capital already, will make possible 
wholesale methods, substitute publicity for secrecy, secure collective 
instead of individual guarantee against industrial change and acci- 
dent, make higher wages possible by their heing determined in a 
general and not in an isolated and local market, add to the wealth of 
the community, and increase the solidarity of mankind. A few more 
facts in the text itself and a little less anxiety about the freedom of 
international trade would make the book more interesting to American 
readers. ARTHUR BURNHAM WOODFORD. 


Loan 


Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General. By WILLIAM M. POLK, M. D. 
LL.D. 2 vols, x, 349 and viii, 442. Price $4.00. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1893. 

The family of Pollock, under which form the name Polk first ap- 
pears, is of Scotch origin, and besides Bishop Polk, has given to the 
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` United States Governor Charles Polk, of Delaware, Trusten Polk, Gov- 
ernor of Missouri, and United States Senator, and President James K. 
Polk, From Maryland the family removed to Pennsylvania, and from 
this province, Thomas Polk, the grandfather of the Bishop, removed 
to Mecklenburg County, N. C., in 1753. 

It was through the influence of Thomas Polk that the Assembly 
of North Carolina chartered in 1771 Queen’s Museum, located in 
Charlotte, and destined to serve asa sort of high school and college 
for the Scotch-Irish Presbyterian element by whom the section was 
principally settled. But the charter was annulled by the king. The 
Schism Act was enforced in North Carolina from 1730 to 1773. ‘The 
charter was withheld from the Newbern Academy in 1766 because the 
headmaster was not required to be of the Church of England, the 
Edenton Academy had the same fortune in 1768 and Queen’s Museum, 
to escape a similar fortune, provided that the president should be an 
Episcopalian, But the Board of Trade saw through the arrangement, 
the fellows and tutors would still be Presbyterians, a charter would 
lend ‘‘ encouragement to dissent," and was therefore not given. But 
Thomas Polk had the pleasure of seeing the institution flourish in 
spite of royal prohibitions, and it was instrumental in preparing the 
minds of the people of Mecklenburg for the stirring scenes enacted 
there in May, 1775. In their efforts for independence, no people were 
in advance of those of Mecklenburg, and perhaps their defeat in the 
matter of Oueen's Museum acted as a spur to bolder deeds, 

Thomas Polk was one of the leading actors in the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence of the twentieth of May, so called, and 
also in that of the thirty-first of May. On the disputed matter of 
dates, Dr. Polk does not undertake to enter in detail. Such would 
have been impossible, for no phase of the history of North Carolina 
has been so widely discussed, or has such an extensive literature. He 
follows largely the strong address on the affirmative side by the Hon. 
William A. Graham, but does not seem to be well acquainted with the 
arguments on the negative side of the question. 

Bishop Polk was intended by his father for the army. His own 
feelings led him into the church. Perhaps there are no more interest- 
ing sections in the book than those relating to his work as Missionary 
Bishop of the Southwest. This post he.occupied from 1838 to 1841. 
His work embraced Arkansas, Indian Territory, Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Alabama. In many places he found that religion was hardly 
thought of; in others the church was unorganized, and much time was 
Spent in organization. He was transferred to the Diocese of Louisiana 
in 184r. Here was the scene of his life work. There were then but 
two church buildings and five clergymen in the State. In 1860 he 
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had seen the clergy increase seven-fold, the members ten-fold and 
parishes and missions twenty-fold. When entering upon his Episco- 
pate he became a planter and took the negroes coming to his wife by 
inheritance, rather than money, under the deliberate conviction that, 
as a planter, he could exercise a greater influence among a society of 
planters. But he never failed to recognize that his mission was as 
much to the slave as to his master, as his action in building St. John’s 
Church for his own negroes while living in Tennessee will sufficiently 
indicate. Perhaps no more typical description of the patriarchal 
character of the ante-bellum Southern planter can be found than 
those chapters describing his home life and his tender relations to his 
family and slaves, and, in the absence of an extensive literature deal- 
ing with the private life of the old-time Southerner of the better class, 
the present volumes are particularly welcome. 

Bishop Polk’s greatest influence on posterity will be through the 
University of the South. In the organization of this institution his 
influence was paramount. The plans and outlines of the institution 
had been revolved in his mind for more than twenty years. It was to 
be, as its name indicates, an institution which should embrace all creeds 
and all States in the South, one whose curriculum and advantages 
should equal those of Yale and Harvard and its “ University Press " 
was to serve as a source of encouragement and vehicle of expression 
for Southern literature. To show.the broad basis, the large mould 
into which his ideas were cast compared. with other institutions in the 
South, his purpose was that work should not be begun before it had 
an endowment of $500,000, and this sum had been actually raised when 
the war swept it away. These plans, laid deep and well, met with 
hearty approval from churchmen and others. Governor Swain, Presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina, then perhaps the leading 
institution in the Southern States, and with which the new one would 
come into sharp competition, stated frankly that if any denomination 
could bring the various sects of Christians together on a common edu- . 
cational basis that church was the Protestant Episcopal. 

The turning point in the life of Bishop Polk was in 1861. The year 
1860 was spentin developing the plans of his University, and not in 
plotting against the Union as his enemies have said. But reared in 
the school of States’ rights, it was natural for him to hold to Southern 
-views. He had perfect faith in the validity of an ordinance of seces» 
sion; in his opinion on the withdrawal of a State from the Union the 
church went with it, and he took action accordingly. He consented 
to serve in the Confederate army only in answer to what he believed 
to be the call of necessity. He did not, resign his bishupiiv. Ilis 
episcopal functions were only suspended and it was his constant desire 
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` to lay aside the sword. But that time never came. He was commis- 
sioned Major-General twenty-fifth of June, 186r, was promoted Lieuten- 
ant-General in 1862, wasin most of. the battles in the West and was 
killed by a cannon shot on Pine Mountain, Georgia, on the fourteenth 
of June, 1864, while covering the retreat of Johnston before Sherman. 

The second volume, with two chapters of the first, is devoted to 
secession aud Bishop Polk’s career as a general. It was, perhaps; un- 
desirable that so much space was given to the military career of Gen- 
eral Polk at the expense of the ecclesiastical career of Bishop Polk. 
His military work has gone; his episcopal and educational work 
remain. 

Some errors have crept into the volumes. George Burrington’s com- 
plaint of the North Carolinains (I, 8,) was made in 1731, not 1751; 
George E. Badger (I, 47,) was nevera member of the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina. He was a judge of the Superior Court and was 
once nominated as a justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, but failed of confirmation. There was a newspaper in Hills- 
borough, N. C., in 1786 (I, 9), another in Salisbury in 1798, and onein 
Lincolnton about 1800. Prior to 1820 several others were probably 
published west of Raleigh. Cooper for Hooper (I, 44) has been cor- 
rected in the index, and as John Adams always spelt the name of 
Joseph Hewes correctly in other places he probably did so here. Ray- 
nor is for Rayner (I, 157, 175, 220). Governor Martin's letter (I, 10) 
isdated June 30, 1775, and not July 30, and Dr. Charles Caldwell's 
t Memoirs of General Greene ” (I, 42), was published in 1819, not 1812. 

The carefully prepared and exhaustive index of sixty-six pages is 
to be thoroughly commended. No better example to Southern book- 
makers can be offered than this, for to most of them this is a lost art. 
There is a portrait of Colonel William Polk, one of Leonidas Polk as 
Bishop and another as General, with numerous plans of battles. If 
the bibliography of American historical literature were closely exam- 
ined it would appear that little, comparatively speaking, had been 
printed relating to Southern men; the South has been too indifferent, 
too serenely unconscious to care for the preservatiou of the record 
which it has made. Under such circumstances the life of Bishop Polk 


is of more than usual interest and value. 
STEPHEN B. WEEKES. 





RECENT BOOKS ON MONETARY PROBLEMS. 

1. A Treatise on Money and Essays on Monetary Problems. Professor 
J. SHIELD NicHOLsSON. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Pp. 
xvi and 415. Price $2.50. London ` Adam and Charles Black, New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 1893. 
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2. Die Stichworte der Silberleute. Von LUDWIG BAMBERGER. Vierte 
verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. Pp. tert. Berlin: Rosenbaum 
und Hart, 1893. 


3. Le métal-argent à la fin du xix? siècle, Par LOUIS BAMBERGER. 
Traduit par RAPHAEL GEORGES LEVY. Pp. xiii, 352. Price 8 fr. 
Paris: Guillaumin et Cie, 1894. 


.4. Mélanges financiers. Par RAPHAEL GEORGES LEVY. Pp. 313. 
Paris: Hachette et Cie, 1894. Price 3 ft. 5o. 


5. Die Wihrungsfrage und die Zukunft der Osterreichisch-Ungar- 
ischen Valulereform. Von P. WIESER. Pp. 28. Prag, 1894. 


6. Ist eine Abnahme der Goldproduktion zu befürchten ? Eine Vor- 
frage zur Wáhrungsfrage. Von GEORG HEIM.  Pp.68. Price 2 
mark. Berlin: L. Simion, 1893. 


Monetary literature is so fruitful a branch of general economic 
literature, and especially in recent years has so much attention been 
‘concentrated on the study of money that.for.others than specialists a 
judicious spirit of selection is necessary in order to keep abreast of 
the current and to know those works that are really worth the 
knowing. All the books above cited are from able and representa- 
tive men who are competent to speak with authority from the point 
-of view they respectively present. 

Professor Nicholson reproduces, in a new and altered edition, a 
volume that he originally published in 1888. It isa clear and well- 
. written statement of the opinions that go to make up the scientific 
international bimetallic faith which has certainly been gaining many 
-adherents of late. The form of the book is open to objection. The 
first part is an elementary treatise of 106 pages on money in general 
and seems to me too elementary for those readers who can intelli- 
gently read the second part, which makes up the bulk of the volume 
and is a series of essays, more or less abstruse, on various problems of 
monetary science, and much too difficult for the general reader of the 
industrial classes for whom the first part was origitially written. The 
book may prove useful for class work to some teachers who do not 
care to use larger works, such as Walker’s, but who might very profit- 
ably place Professor Nicholson’s book in the hands of those following 
an elementary course on money, supplementing in lectures the clear 
statement of principles and using the essays later on as a basis for 
class discussions. These essays, Professor Nicholson tells us, are 
intended to be an application of the principles discussed in the first 
part to ‘‘some actual problems, especially those embraced in what is 
called the silver questivn.’”? It is here, too, that most change has 
taken place in the new edition, and that chiefly by way of addition of 
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‘ Capital and Labour," which attempt to estimate the capitalized value 
of the individuals who compose the population of England and to com- 
pare this with accumulated capital from the point of view of the labor 
struggle, seem rather out of place in a collection of purely monetary 
essays, their problems having little connection with those of monetary 
science. Moreover, the uncertain basis upon which such statistical : 
estimates are made detracts much from any conclusions that may be. 
drawn. ‘The essay on “John Law of Lauriston” will again be wel- 
comed by all students who wish to study a remarkable period in 
monetary history. It is thoroughly well done and will help to “ brush 
away some of the dust of oblivion and the mire of calumny from the 
name of a man who in power and determination and sheer ability was 
one of the strongest men that Scotland has produced. In attempting 
to clear up the use of the term ‘‘ appreciation of gold," Professor Nichol- 
son tells us on page 54, that since appreciation means that gold coin will 
purchase more commodities or conversely, that commodities will bring 
fewer pieces of gold, therefore, ‘‘it is unmeaning to speak of the gen- 
eral fall in prices being caused by the appreciation of gold." In other 


words appreciation of gold and fallin prices are, according to Professor 
Nicholson, one and the same thing. Unless Professor Nicholson 
wishes to go into a metaphysical discussion of the “causal relation " 
and enlighten us with some new principle his point here is not well 
taken. The usage which he condemns has not only the weight of 
good authority in its favor, but it expresses, as well as words ever do, 
the thought intended. Mr. Goschen on Feb. 28, 1893, in speaking on 
the monetary question in the House of Commons, said that the lower- 
ing of prices was caused by an appreciation of gold. A gold appreci- 
ation or a fall of prices are two expressions which may be used to 
convey the idea that there has been a change in the relation of prices 
to the standard in which they are measured. Now itis true that this 
change may be due to two causes, both to changes in the standard and 
to other changes affecting the prices of commodities, in which case it 
would be inexact to say that gold appreciated because prices fell or 
vice versa, but as soon as we say the fallin prices has been caused by 
an appreciation of gold we mean that the change in relation has been 
due to changesin gold. It is like two ends of a see-saw, when one 
end goes up the other must go down, but when we say that end A 
went down because end B went up we mean that some change in the 
weight on end B took place which caused the movement. No one is 
deceived by this usage of terms and we see no clearer way of express- 
ing the given idea, 

Herr Bamberger, as a member of the German Reichstag, is so well 
known by his speeches and writings on money topics as to need no 
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introduction. The present little book has, moreover, met with astonish- 
ing success, as not every money treatise passes through four editions in 
so short a space of time, and we are told that a fifth, and I believe unal- 
tered, edition has been issued since we received the foürth for review, 
M. Raphael-Georges Levy, Professor at the Ecole libre des sciences 
politiques at Paris, has just published a French translation of this 
work together with other of Bamberger's writings in a volume of 
the “ Collection d' auteurs étrangers contemporains," “Le metal- 
argent à la fin du xix* siècle” comprises the “Fate of the Latin 
Union," ‘Silver,’ and ‘‘Sophistries of Silver-advocates.” In 
“ Sophistries of Silver Advocates," Bamberger reviews the case of the 
bimetallists in Germany, and touches at times on the international 
question but always from a distinctively German point of view. 
While there is a great wealth of valuable practical experience brought 
to bear on all that he has to say in favor of the unconditional main- 
tenance of a single gold standard, and all lovers of a sound mone- 
tary theory must agree with many positions he arbitrarily takes 
against some of the unproved experiments that our bimetallic friends 
would hastily push into execution, no reader of this book can fail 
to see that it is the special pleading of a political leader with his 
eye on the practical political situation rather than the writing of 
a pure searcher after truth or a would-be reformer. The Agrar- 
ian party in Germany represents agricultural interests that have 
suffered severely in late years from some cause or causes, and it has 
grasped at bimetallism, at anti-semitism, and at anything else that 
offered an outlet for its discontent and the hope of a change; often, it 
is true, without other than a superficial selfish interest in the theory 
chosen as a means to an end, yet Bamberger is certainly a little unfair 
in charging all German bimetallists with fickleness and inconsistency. 
Bimetallism of the international type had able representatives in Ger, 
many before the movement received the political support of the 
Agrarian party. With this general introduction Bamberger addresses 
himself to the two questions upon which he believes the bimetallists 
rest their case, the fallin prices of agricultural products due to the 
gold standard having been introduced into Germany, and the injury 
done German agricultural interests by unfavorable competition with 
those lands having other money systems which enabled them to flood 
German markets with agricultural products. 

He finds that the fall in price of agricultural products, except in a 
few cases where the harvests were exceptional, has been no greater 
than in other products and he claims that this is in no wise due to 
scarcity of money as the quantity of money in the world’s banks and 
in Germany has materially increased in recent years. This last 
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statement is based on certain bank statistics without considering the 
question of the influence of possible changes in the means of doing busi- 
ness and is not an absolutely satisfactory proof that the stock of. money 
has increased. Space will not permit us here to discuss in detail 
Herr Bamberger's successive points. He does not believe that the 
amount of tree gold to maintain a gold standard need be very con- 
siderable, but thinks that increasing combinations of credit and balance 
arrangements tend to decrease the amount of gold necessary. He 
maintains thaz it is impossible to force silver into circulation where-it. 
is not wanted and refers to unsuccessful attempts of the United States 
Government to help silver into circulation by forwarding it free of 
charge to all parts of the country. He believes that since the great 
gold influx after the Californian and Australiau discoveries, there has 
been a marked public preference for gold on account of its convenience 
and as a matter of taste, and that the crisis, which the discarding of 
silver produced, would have come sooner had it not been for increased 
Indian consumption of silver at this critical period. He declares that 
the increased ase of silver as a reserve against the issue of notes is one 
of the inherently impossible plans of the bimetallists at the present 
time, and he finds in the so-called ‘‘Hinkende Währung ” (‘‘lame-coin- 
age,'"'a money system on gold basis but making large use of silver), — 
so widespread at present only a trifle better than a silver. standard, and 
justifiable only where it is the intermediary stage to a pure gold coin- 
age. He meets Wagner’s strong objection, that there is not enough 
gold reserve for the possibility of war, with the assertion that Germany’s 
war fund, stored up in the Juliusthurm, will not be paid out at once in 
case of war, but used as a reserve basis to guarantee a war currency of 
notes, etc. The question of the fall in prices, its extent.and causes, 
monetary conferences, the question of the old or a new ratio, the con- 
dition of the silver industry, all come in for their share of treatment. 
_In an appencix written for this fourth edition, in July, 1893, we see the 
last proof of German bimetallists knocked down, in that India has 
seen the light and is going to adopt a gold standard, and no longer can 
Indian competition in agricultural products furnish the wicked Agri 
rians any arguments for their bimetallic faith. 

As already remarked, this volume partakes throughout rather of the 
nature of a party program: it will convince those already convinced 
of the rightfulness of their position, but can in no wise be considered 
a scientific contribution to monetary literature, except in so far as it 
clears up in a very satisfactory manner and putsin splendid contrast 
the real points at issue in the so-called silver controversy. Herr Bam- 
berger has added in a second supplement a German translation of two 
articles, by Mr. A. de Foville, originally printed iu the JEconmomste 
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Francais, Nos. 15 and 16, of 1893, entitled “Silver and Gold.’ "The 
general conclusions are the same as those of Bamberger. The articles 
are exceedingly well written and contain in a short space one of the 
clearest statements of the silver question that we have seen. 

Bamberger's other writings, now made more accessible to French 
readers, perhaps also to English ones, are no less partisan. In the 
preface to M. Lévy's very readable translation, he admits that M. 
Bamberger isa ‘‘special pleader." The ‘‘ Fate of the Latin Union" 
contains so much valuable historical material connected w-th the 
history of this union that the French translation will be very eccepta- 
ble to those to whom the German edition is less intelligibk. M. 
Lévy has added greatly to its value by inserting in an appendix, a 
copy of the text of the first Latin Union treaty (1865) and of the last 
two, dated 1885 and November, 1893, respectively. 

The next number (3) in the list of works above cited skows us 
that M. Lévy is more than a translator, and that he has utilized well 
his long experience in practical banking and monetary dealings. 
“Melanges financiers" is one of the clearest and most suggestive 
of recent publications, and it will repay study much better than its 
modest title would perhaps warrant. ‘The first part, entitled ‘Za: 
speculation et la banque," traces the true and necessary róle of specu- 
lation in modern business, and indicates how well organizec banks 
should differentiate out this element or leave it to other fmancial 
institutions in order to guard the public’s interests and their own 
position as institutions of deposit. Part second on “lavexir des 
métaux précieux” treats the vexed question of the gold ani silver 
supply with great fairness. It turns on the arguments of the bimet- 
allists and mono-metallists alike the keen criticism of one who knows 
the.actual money market, who realizes fully the present evils, but who 
knows equally well the difficulty in the way of making any radical ' 
change, however good theoretically, without taking due account of 
thetransitory steps and the possibility of preserving continuity with 
outstanding credit obligations. 

We have often thought that a possible solution of some of our 
monetary troubles might be obtained if governments would egree to 
simply stamp gold and silver coins as to their weight and fineness 
without expressing any value, thus leaving to individuals all responsi- 
bility in the making of contracts for deviations between past and 
future values. M. Lévy clearly states this idea as that whica seems 
to him to be the most hopeful outlook, but he does not anticipate its 
speedy adoption owing to the very difficulties, already alluded to, of 
bringing such a scheme into harmony with present conditions. Part 
third, entitled, “Ze change," deals with the causes of fluctuations in 
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exchange due to varying relations of gold, silver and paper money in 
a country, and traces out the effect of such fluctuations on agricul- 
ture, commerce and industry. Part four, on “Ze biet de banque,” 
gives a summary of the laws and conditions that regulate banking 
issues in all the countries of Europe, Asia, Africa and America.’ 
Much valuable information on the organization of the banks of issue 
in European countries will be found here, and it is in these last two 
parts of his book that M. Lévy's practical experience has served him 
best. 'Throughout, however, the fairness, keenness and clearness of 
. his writing will warmly commend it. l 

To all who wish to know in a condensed way what is the present 
status of the Austrian Monetary Reform, Professor Wieser’s lecture, 
delivered on January 22, 1894, before the Merchants’ Club of Prague, 
now reprinted with some additional information, will be very wel- 
come. Professor Wieser has a decided leaning toward international 
bimetallism, but he is first of all a patriotic Austrian who believes 
that the present reform must be carried through, that Austria must 
get gold enough to put her on an equal footing with other European 
countries before there can be any question of bimetallism. He be- 
lieves that this can be done, and that Austria will secure gold enough 
to put her in as good a position as other countries with the exception 
of England. He does not deal with the question of the world's gold 
supply, which is of secondary importance for Austria at present. His 
explanation of the difficulties thus far encountered by Austria in 
securing gold is extremely interesting. 

In a double number of the ''Vorirüge und Abhandlungen," pub- 
lished by the Economic Society of Berlin, Herr Heim gives us the 
results of further studies on the condition and outlook of the gold 
supply in South Africa, His first studies and conclusions published in 
the Zeitschrift für die gesamten Staatswissenschaften (Vol. 47, 1891, 
pp. 584-598), will be recalled as forming part of the united attack of 
Ruhland and Heim, in opposition to the Suess theory. Heim has vis- 
ited the South African gold fields and has good command of all the 
sources of information. His use of statistics at times does not seem to 
show the care and accuracy that will guarantee their unquestioned 
acceptance. So many of the conclusions in such a piece of work as 
Herr Heim has undertaken have to do with mere speculations as to 
future possibilities, that the bulk of the service it is possible to render, 
must be to make us more familiar with actual conditions, So much 
interest and controversy centres at the present moment in these South 
African gold fields, that all light from that source is welcome and 
Herr Heim’s contribution cannot fail to interest many readers. He 
is an optimist, who’ sees a bright future for the gold cause, in the 
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development and opening up of South Africa and tells us, that in the 
near future, South Africa alone will cause a considerable increase in 
the world’s annual output of gold. S. M. LINDSAY. 





Essays on Quéstions of the Day, Political and Social. By GOLDWIN 
SwrTH, D. C. L. Pp. vii, 360. Price, $2.25. New York: Mecmillan 
& Co., 1893. 

Orations and Addresses of George William Curtis. Edited by 
CHARLES Error Norton. Vol. I: On the Principles and Char- 
acter of American Institutions, and the Duties of American Citi- 
zens, 1856-1891. Pp. vii, 498. Vol. II: Addresses and Reports on 
the Reform of the Civil Service of the United States. Pp. vii, 527. 
Vol. IIT: Historical and Memorial Addresses, with portrait. Pp. 
vi, 406. Price, $3.50 per vol. New York: Harper & Bro., B94. 
The reader of Dr. Smith’s essays will lay the volume dowm at the 

close in a curiously confused condition of mind. He will feel as if he 

had been rapidly and rudely revolved about between the posi-ive and 
negativé poles of a powerful dynamo. Whether to be angry at the 
exasperating virulence and ofttimes petulance of the author’s criti- 
cisms and the inconclusiveness of his observations, and astocnded at 
his suggestion of civil war as the proper preventive of the achieve- 
ment of Home Rule for Ireland, such as we find in his essays cn “ The 

Political Crisis in Engiand," “Woman Suffrage,” and ‘The Irish 

Question; ” or to be filled with enthusiastic admiration at Lis calm 

and comprehensive treatment, splendid in style and cogent .n argu- 

ment, of other burning questions, as “Social and Industrial Revolu- 
tion," ‘The Question of Disestablishment," “The Jewish Ocestion," 
and i The Empire," and his strenuous endeavor throughout all of these 
essays to state fairly the premises from which he draws his conclusions: 
all these things place one in a quandary of conflicting judgments and 
feelings. But the rapid alternating currents, intellectual and emo- 
tional, will generate a good deal of vigorous thought, whetker it be 
to understand and to agree with or to understand and to disprove 

his reasonings and predictions, . 
The judgment of the reader concerning the volume will Ce deter- 

mined in most part by his predilections respecting the atttude of 

organized society toward the social, political and industrial movements 
of our day. If he ‘‘be a liberal of the old school as yet unconverted 

to State socialism who looks for further improvement not to anincrease . 

of the authority of government, but to the same agencies, moral, in- 

tellectual and economical, which have brought us thus fa7;" who 
expects gradual betterment of social condition and not “regeneration”? 
of man, these essays will body forth his views most admirably; and 
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Dr. Smith will have appeared to have handled his facts fairly and 
adequately and drawn his conclusions rightly. If, however, the reader 
be an enthusiastic reformer, anxious for and expecting great things 
from governmental interference and participation in the affairs of 
men, he will be thought sadly lacking in sobriety of tone, in adequacy of 
treatment, in correctness of statement of representative facts and deduc- 
tions from them, and most of all, in sympathy for the suffering millions. 

One thing will be readily perceived in reading these essays, and that 
is the very practical, matter-of-fact turn of Dr. Smith’s mind. He is 
usually spoken of as a brilliant writer and essayist, and surely if this 
much-abused adjective can be applied to any living writer it is appli- 
cable to him; but with Macaulay and writers of that ilk in mind, it is 
not usual to associate particular fondness for the hard, obstreperous 
facts of life and great attention to the significance of details which 
really characterize our profound students and thinkers who see the 
nature and bearings of their subjects, with brilliancy of literary style. 
Yet he is a keen and painstaking observer; and these pages bristle 
with facts taken from many years of observation in England and 
America of the events of the last half century, or culled from his 
extensive historical researches and reading. 

_ In “Social and Industrial Revolution” the objects of the leading 

plans proposed by social reformers for bettering the social and indus- 
trial condition of mankind are passed in review. Communism, Social- 
ism, nationalization of land, strikes, plans for freeing labor from 
capital, as iu co-operation and schemes for the manipulation of the 
currency and the banks, are briefly set forth, and their necessary limi- 
tations and general impracticability shown in a manner that will con- 
vince the majority, if not all, who read the essay. In discussing Land: 
Nationalization, he asks a very pertinent question—Why is land 
alone singled out for confiscation? All articles of comunerce, raw 
materials especially, have been given to us by a beneficent Deity and 
are affected in their value by the shifting of population just as much 
as laud. Why not apply the single tax to everything, or nationalize 
all things and thus prevent the iniquitous appropriation by the indi- 
vidual? “Looking Backward " comes in for an extended and search- 
ing criticism, and is left in rather a bad plight. In a substantial 
appendix we have the results of his personal visit to the Oneida com- 
munistic -society and inspection of the practical workings of this 
noted experiment. 

Upon the much mooted question of the present, Woman Suffrage, 
we have the 1nost strenuous opposition to their enfranchisement. His 
arguments are the time-worn ones: man is the stronger vessel; the 
deplorable state of affairs if, as of course they will, husbands should 
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profess different political views from their wives; the best women and 
the majority of women do not wish to exercise the right of srffrage; 
in a word, it never has been, ergo, non sit, Dr. Smith takes up the 
various arguments of Mill's famous polemic and attempts to refute 
them in some detail with more or less success, But he fails notably, 
it appears to us, in his effort to show that from the point of xiew of 
abstract right women do not possess as good a claim to suffrage as 
men. To say that many do not want it is no answer to those who do 
want it. Because other people are willing to be imposed upon or 
deprived of their rights is no reason or justification for my being pre- 
vented from enjoying my rights. 

Upon this question it is interesting to compare the views of the late 
Mr. Curtis, given us in these three handsomely bound and printed 
octavos, in which the Messrs. Harper have preserved the records of 
the noble activity of one who was so long and honorably cornected 
with their house. Two addresses are on “Fair Play for Women " and 
“The Higher Education of Women.” We find unqualified admis- 
sion of their right to the suffrage, constant advocacy of their complete 
and immediate enfranchisement and earnest pleas for their highest 
education. Comparing men and women of all sorts and concitions, 
point by point, masculine capacity, physical, intellectual and moral, 
with feminine, contrastitig in many ways the claims of each, he shows 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that women have just as good a right to 
exercise and enjoy political prerogatives and rights as have the=r dom- 
inating brothers. 

In the second volume of ''Addresses" we have perhaps tke best 
record extant of the growth of the movement for the reform of the 
Civil Service in this country, if indeed there is a continuous record of 
any sort presenting. a comprehensive view of the history 5f the 
reform. It opens with his address on ‘‘ Civil Service Reform" in New 
York City in 1869 and closes with the eleventh address given Dy him 
as President of the National Civil Service Reform League at its meet- 
ing in Baltimore in April of 1892, on “Party and Patronage,’ a few 
months before his death. (The note of the editor to the effect that 
Mr. Curtis’ health prevented his delivering the latter is incorrect, as 
the writer had the privilege and pleasure of hearing him give it vive 
voce.) Besides these there is the report made to President G-ant in 
December, 1871, by the Civil Service Commission, of which Mr. Curtis 
was the chairman, upon the need of reform, the rules and regulations 
for the Civil Service proposed by the Commission and adopted by the 
President together with a second report made in April, 1872, sug- 
gesting further rules which were likewise adopted. It was this Com- 
mission which Congress in the winter of 1875 ignominiously refrsed to 
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continue in power by declining to vote the requisite appropriation for 
its maintenance; a proceeding which we saw dangerously near repeated 
during the past session of Congress, the House in Committee of the 
Whole on Appropriation voting to strike out the usual allowance, but 
the House in Open Session restoring it—both of which were indicative 
more of partisan pusillanimity than of anything more reputable. 

There is a constant, ever deepening and enduring inspiration to the 
reader as he courses through these records of a life nobly given up to 
the arduous labor of promoting civic purity and uprightness in our 
national affairs and communal life. It does not so much matter that 
these addresses do not have a minuteness and an elaborateness of 
treatment befitting scientific essays and monographs; or that in some 
of them, especially those of his younger days, we perceive a slight 
haziness and evasive generality in statement that makes us feel that 
he was not quite sure of himself, that he would not have been able to 
hold his own against a doughty dialectician; but it does matter greatly 
that as we read we are inspired and quickened and lifted up into “an 
ampler ether, a diviner air,” by the splendor of the discourse and the 
sincerity of the writer; that we are shown by deeds and brave out- 
spoken words that it is the imperative duty of scholarly men and 
those in high position to enter actively into the political life of their 
nation and community and to give their best toward promoting and ` 
preserving high civic ideals in politics and public office, even though 
they may suffer ‘‘the whips and scorns of time." 

Philadelphia. FRANK I. HERRIOTT. 
Cases on Constitutional Law. By JAMES BRADLEY THAYER, LL. D. 

Parts I and II. Pp. xx, 944. Price,$6.00. Cambridge, Mass.: C.. 

W. Sever, 1894. 

Although this is a work designed primarily for law students, still it 
is one which deserves to find wide acceptance and use wherever the 
constitutional history and constitutional law of the United States are 
taught, since its subject-matter is of fully as much importance to the 
student of history as to the student of law. The treatises of Cooley, 
Hare, Story and others find here just that supplementary and illustra- 
tive material needed in order to afford exact and complete knowledge. 
Much, perhaps too much, stress is sometimes laid upon the study of 
sources, but whatever may be its limitations in other directions, it 
certainly forms a very essential part of the study of American consti- 
tutional law; without a familiarity with the '' cases," one must almost 
necessarily be frequently led astray. Nor will it suffice, as the slips of 
some of the most learned writers bear witness, to rely upon the head- 
notes of reports—the cases themselves must be read, and read with 
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care, Such reading is an art in itself, and expertness comes only with 
long practice and careful training; on this account one cannot but 
lament that Professor Thayer has not multiplied the invaluable notes 
with which he has here and there elucidated some specially cbscure 
passages or unusually difficult problems. For it is sincerely to be 
hoped that teachers of American history may make extensive use of 
this work, and not all can have enjoyed, in their study, the guidance 
of a master of the subject. 

The two parts issued, forming the first of the two volumes of the 
work when completed, deal first with some preliminary considerations 
respecting constitutions, with written constitutions in the nited 
States, and with making and changing constitutions, both Federal 
and State; then follow chapters on the jurisdiction of the Jnited 
States, on citizenship and civil and political rights, and on the police 
power. "There are also valuable appendices, giving national and 'State 
constitutions, entire or in part. The second volume will, it may be 
presumed, treat, among other things, of the obligation of cortracts, 
ex post facto legislation, regulation of commerce, taxation, money, 
bills of credit, eminent domain, and war and treaty powers. 

In the more than 9oo large and closely printed pages already pub- 
lished, Professor Thayer has provided such an abundance of material 
with judicious care in selection—a choice based upon many years of 
teaching—that one can do little more than call attention to the inesti- 
mable value of this collection of cases, both to teachers and to 
Students. There are to be found here not only the leading cases, such 
as Marbury vs. Madison, Fletcher vs. Peck, Gibbons vs. Ogden, 
McCulloch vs. Maryland, Texas vs. White, the Slaughter-house cases, 
the Civil Rights cases, and so on, but also the less familiar and less 
accessible cases, which until now had to be sought through hundreds 
of volumes of Federal and State reports. 

The editor always gives the language of the judges, never attempt- 
ing to condense or summarize, except occasionally in the preliminary 
statement of facts, and all omissions are clearly indicated. In this 
exact reproduction of the opinions there is one element of danzer for 
the inexperienced reader, in that he may sometimes fail to discrimi- 
nate between dictum and decision; but the merits of the plan plainly 
outweigh any disadvantages connected with it. In conclusion atten- 
tion may be called to the fact that the subject is treated not only 
topically, but also, when possible, chronologically, and is brought 
down to the present time, cases of the year 1894 being cited. In this 
way the historical development of judicial opinion may be easily 
traced. CHARLES F. A. CUREJIER. 
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Few RECENT monographs give evidence of more patient ransacking 
of colonial records than does Dr. Cortlandt P. Bishop’s ‘‘ History of 
Elections in the American Colonies.” * In the bewildering chaos of 
materials the writer brings order by his logical arrangement of topics. 
Part I is devoted to General Elections; here are found a sketch of the 
history of elections of colonial executives and assemblies, a discrimi- 
nating account of the varying qualifications required of the electors in 
the different colonies, and a description of election methods, Part II 
contains a similar discussion of Local Elections. Several appendices 
are added, giving the writs, returns and oaths in use at various times 
in the colonies, certain unpublished statutes relating to elections, and 
a list of the authorities quoted. 

In assorting and condensing material from so wide a field entire 
freedom from inaccurate or ambiguous statement could hardly be 
expected. Thus in the paragraph devoted to Massachusetts elections, 
Endicott is mentioned as ‘‘the first governor," the context implying 
that the office to which he was chosen in 1629 was the one authorized by 
the first charter, whereas it was not until many years later that Endi- 
cott became governor of the colony. 

A study of the Federal Constitution and of congressional legis- 
lation would give but an inadequate notion of our present election 
methods. So in this monograph there is evidence here and there (as 
in the sections which relate to the assistants in Massachusetts) that the 
history has been written too largely from the statute-books, with too 
little regard to the essential modifications which law underwent in 
actual use. But in spite of slight defects of this kind the student will 
find in this book a painstaking, and, in the main, accurate summary 
of an important and hitherto neglected chapter in American institu- 
tional history. 





MANY STUDENTS of economics are doubtless familiar with the excel- 
lent reprint of Cantillon's ** Essaz sur le Commerce," t which Harvard 
University made some time since. This discussion of riches, labor, 


* History of Elections in the American Colonies. By CORTLANDT E. BISHOP, Ph. D. 
Pp. 297. Price, $1.50. Columbia College Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law. Vol. III, No. t, New York, 1893. A 

TI Essai sur le Commerce. R. CANTILLON. Pp. 436. Price, $1.50. Reprinted for 
Harvard University. Boston: George H., Ellis, 1892. 
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value, population, money, currency and exchange was written, as the 
editor of the reprint says, ‘‘between 1730 and 1734 by Richarc Can- 
tillon, a natural-born British subject." The preface to the reprint 
gives a brief biographical sketch of Cantillon, and a short list of the 
writings concerning the work of Cantillon. The edition of 1755 is 
the one reprinted. It has been reproduced from the French as far as 
possible without change. The binding and press work are well 
executed. The work forms a useful addition to the material avail- 
able to students of economic theory. 


we 





Mr. WILLIAM Epps’ “Land Systems of Australia ”* contains a 
digest of the changes in the legislation of the several Aus-ralian 
provinces concerning the alienation and the occupation of lanc, with 
- pertinent statistics. Large proportions of the land, whether ‘‘owned”’ 
or “ occupied," arein large estates which are used for bonanza farming, 
or are held for speculation. No province has been able to fcrestall 
speculation. The authoris “appalled” at the statistical disc-osures 
of the relative increase of urban population even in this virgin land. 
New Zealand has recently undertaken to limit the amount cf land 
owned or occupied to two thousand acres; and the governor is further 
authorized to establish State farms, to which “the surplus workmen 
of the town” shall be drafted. From a perusal of the book, it is 
apparent that there are economic forces at work in the settlement of 
Australia which the author does not appreciate at their true woch, 





PERSONS DESIRING a brief sketch of English commercial "store 
will find a recent book by H. de B. Gibbins ft very readable. It is 
written in the form and style of a brief textbook. The writngs of 
Bastable and Cunningham have been made use of to good advantage 
by the author. The style of the author is clear, the arrangement 
good, and the material has been chosen with discrimination. A good 
list of authorities, taken from Bastable article on ‘‘ British Com- 
merce," in the "Dictionary of Political Economy,” is inserted at the 
end of the book. 





THE FRIENDS of the University of Wisconsin have established two 
scholarships that enable the students holding them to do charitable 
work during the summér in Cincinnati and vicinity. The work is 

* Land Systems in Australia. By WirrrAM Epps. Pp. 184. Prics, Ston, 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Imported by C. Scribner's Sons, 
1894. . š 
t British Commerce and Colonies from Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. pE B. GIB- 
BINS, M. A. Pp. 136. Price, rs. 6d. London: Methuen & Co., 1893. 
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done under the direction of Dr. P. W. Ayres, General Secretary of the 
Associated Charities of Cincinnati. As stated by Professor Ely, of the 
University of. Wisconsin, the pian is to do work, ‘‘first, in the homes 
of certain portions of the city; second, in various municipal offices to 
which the Associated Charities has access; third, in various public and 
private institutions in Cincinnati and the neighboring cities." The 
two scholars appointed from the University of Wisconsin this year 
were Henry S. Yonker and George S. Wilson, of the Class of 1894. 





THE EIGHTH SESSION of the International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography will be held at Budapesth September 1-9. The following 
. comprehensive list of subjects has been selected for discussion : 

Hygiene. Y. Section: The Aetiology of Infectious Diseases (Bac- 
teriology).—1I. Section: The Prophilaxis of Epidemics.—III. Section: 
The -Hygiene of the Tropics.—IV. Section: The Hygiene of Trades 
and Agriculture.—V. Section: The Hygiene of Children.—VI. Section: 
The Hygiene of Schools.— VII. Section: Articles of Food.—VIII. Sec- 
tion: The Hygiene of Towns.—IX. Section: The Hygiene of Public 
Buildings.—X. Section: The Hygiene of Dwellings.—XI. Section: 
The Hygiene of Communications (Railroads and Navigation).—XII. 
Section: Military Hygiene.—XIII. Section: Saving of Ljife.—XIV. 
Section: State Hygiene.—XV. Section: The Hygiene of Sport (Inure- 
ment and Careof the Body). —X VI. Section: The Hygiene of Baths.— 
XVII. Section: Veterinary.—X VIII. Section: Pharmacology.— XIX. 
Section : General Samaritan Affairs. 

Demography: Y. Section: Historical Demography.—II. Section: 
General Demography and Anthropometry.—III. Section: The Technic 
of Demography.—IV. Section: The Demography of the Agricultural 
Classes.—V. Section: The Industrial Laborers from the Demographic 
Point of View.—VI. Section: The Demography of Towns.— VII. Sec- 
tion: The Statistics of Bodily and Mental Defects. 

Up to June 15th 718 papers had been promised. In connection with 
the Congress, there will be an exhibition for the purpose of illustrating 
the questions discussed, and showing the progress made in practical 
sanitation, etc. Provision is made for the entertainment of women ` 
attending the conference. The general secretary is Professor Dr. 
Coloman Miller. 





MACMILLAN & Co. have brought out an elementary textbook on 
‘t Commercial Law."* Mr. Munro, the author, is “of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, formerly Professor of Law in the Owens 


* Commercial Law. An elementary textbook for commercial classes. By J. E. 
C. Munro, LL.D. Pp. viii, rot, Price, 3s. 6d. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1893. 
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College, Manchester. He has written "to providean elementery text- 
book on commercial law, for schools and colleges." The work will 
doubtless prove useful to English students; but, inasmuch as the dis- 
cussion is only of English commercial law, Americans will <ind'the 
book serviceable only to a limited extent. A textbook of like char- 
acter, written for Americans, would be a useful work. 





Mr. BURTON WILLIS POTTER has brought out a third and exlarged 
edition of ‘‘The Road and the Roadside.'* It is popular im .style, 
written for the double purpose of awakening an interest in better 
roads and of giving information concerning the laws pertaining to 
Massachusetts highways. Mr. Potter's legal training qualified him 
well for the second purpose, and that part of the work has much 
merit, Less can be said in favor of the other portions of the book, 
though they may possibly do something to awaken a popular -nterest 
in the subjects discussed. The appearance of a third editior, seven 
years after the first one, is evidence that this is the case. 





IT IS THE INTENTION of Dr. C. W. Macfarlane, author of a recent 
monograph,tto write a ‘‘ History of the General Doctrine of Rent” 
that shall include a review of the contributions to the subject by the 
English, French and German economics. The present. monograph 
will form a part of that more comprehensive work. In this Cisserta- 
tion upon the contribution to the doctrine by German economists, the 
author considers the works of Hufeland, Kraus, Lüder, Jaco», Rau, 
Nebenius, Hermann, Schön, Riedel, Schüz, Eiselen, Mangoidt and 
Schäffe, He develops the subject by determining whether these 
writers extend the law of rent to land, labor, capital and the under- 
taker. In the case of land, he ascertains whether, in apply-ng the 
law, the following Ricardian concepts are recognized: Difference in 
fertility, distance from market, law of increasing return, _aw of 
diminishing return, price determined by greatest cost, and renz deter- 
mined by price. Some of.the results of his study may be briefly 
stated as follows: The rent of capital is formally recognized by 
Hufeland, 1807; and by Rau, 1826; it is actually recognized Le Her- 
mann, 1832; and it is both formally and actually recognized by Man- 
goldt, 1855. The rent of labor and the rent of the undertaxzer are 
both formally and actually recognized by Hufeland and by Maagoldt. 

* The Road and the Roadside, By BURTON WILLIS POTTER, M.A Thirc edition, 
revisedand enlarged. Pp. xix, 250. Price, $r.50. Boston: Little, Browm & Co., 
X . 2 
pom History of the General Doctrine of Rent in German Economics. Ey C. W, 
MACFARLANE, C. E. Pp.6r. Leipzig: Gustav Fock, 1893. 
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Even before Hufeland, the functions and qualifications of the under. 
taker were more or less clearly stated. In the application of the 
. doctrine of rent to land, ‘‘we find in Hufeland a clear and explicit 
statement of all the Ricardian propositions, except the law of diminish- 
ing return; this, however, seems to have been quite frequently lost 
sight of in German, as well asin English economics,” p. 57. A complete 
acceptance of the Ricardian doctrine is found in Rau, 1826, As a 
whole, the work is characterized by great painstaking and judicious 
criticism. There are, however, a few matters to which exceptions 
may be taken. Hufeland’s contribution to the doctrine of land rent 
is overestimated. The author writes of Hufeland: ‘‘He parallels 
Ricardo (1815) in almost all his fundamental propositions. They are, 
perhaps, not quite so clearly stated as at the hands of the great Eng- 
glishman, yet clear enough to leave no doubt as to his complete grasp 
of the question," p. 12. Now it is interesting to note that every one 
- of the Ricardian concepts which the author finds expressed in Hufe- 
land is taken by Hufeland from Adam Smith. Although President 
Walker shows that the return of the entrepreneur follows the same 
law as the rent of land, the author claims that '* he has failed to reach 
, that generality of concept found among those German economists who 
have contributed materially to the discussion, for, unlike them, he 
does not call this return—which admittedly follows the law of rent— 
the rent of the entrepreneur, but the profit of the entrepreneur," p. 9. 
But the mere fact that President Walker calls the return of the 
entrepreneur profit, and not rent, does not prove that he has failed to 
reach the generality of concept. Rau, Roscher and Mithoff, writing 
subsequently to Mangoldt and Schaffle, note the treatment of the rent 
doctrine by those economists, and yet refuse to accept their nomen- 
clature. 
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WHY HAD ROSCHER SO LITTLE INFLUENCE 
IN ENGLAND? 


In his interesting address to the Economic Sectior of 
the British Association, Professor Bastable* called attertion 
to the fact that none of Roscher’s works had been published 
in England, and that several of his best books were not 
available for the English reader. Even the excellent. mono- 
graph which has done so much to revive interest in the Eng- 
lish economic literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth zen- 
turies is still hidden in the transactions of the Saxony Royal 
Society.T Individual English students have, of course, deen 
familiar with his work, and Lord Acton has shown how 
highly it is appreciated by an excellent judge, | but the Eng- 
lish public have been untouched by it altogether. In Ger- 
tnany, on the other hand, a veritable revolution has teken 
place in economic studies during the last fifty years; and Dr. 
Brentano, in an interesting obituary notice,S has described it - 
as being chiefly due to the influence of William Roscher. In 

* Address to Section F, Oxford, 1894. 
t Zur Geschichte der Eng. Volkswizrthschaftslehve, 1857. 


1 English Historical Review, vol. i, p. 39. 
2 Berlin National Zeitung, June 12, 1894. La Riforma Sociale, vol. i, p. 840. 
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1842, when his “Grundriss was published, the dogmatism 
of Ricardo was paramount in Germany as well as in Eng- 
land; but, as Dr. Brentano points out, this doctrine was not 
a system of national or political economy, properly so called, 
but'a mere chrematistic dealing with the wealth of individ- 
uals. It rested on the hypothesis of free competition among 
individuals. Roscher was keenly alive to its defects, and 
discarding the study of the mere mechanism of competing 
individuals, he devoted himself to the much more important 
question as to the development of the industrial life of 
nations. Though Dr. Brentano may perhaps have exagger- 
ated his personal part in the change, he is at least typical of 
the spirit of his time in Germany, a revolution has taken 
place there in the whole conception and character of eco- ` 
nomic study: it has come to be concerned with the observa- 
tion and study of the actual economic conditions of society 
in the past and in the present; not merely with the formu- 
lating of hypothetical principles, which the sciolist was only 
too apt to convert into ready made receipts for removing any 
of the ills of social life. Itis nota little remarkable that 
while this revolution has taken place in Germany and to 
some extent in Ámerica, England should have been almost 
untouched by it. ‘There is frequent communication between 
all the centres of. educated thought in Europe; an advance 
in physicel and biological science in one country is rapidly 
disseminated in others. ‘he comparative isolation of Eng- 
lish Political Economy during the last fifty years is, under 
the circumstances, not a little remarkable; the ordinary con- 
ception of political economy in England has been practically 
unaffected by a change which has already revolutionized the 
whole study in Germany. 

The same decade, in which Roscher's first work was 
published in Germany, was a marked epoch in the history 
of English economics, for John Stuart Mill's ‘‘ Principles of 
Political Economy" appeared in 1848. It rapidly secured 
the position of a classical work on the subject. The style 
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was forcible, and the book seemed to gather together into a 
complete and systematic whole the various contributions, 
which had been made by Malthus, Ricardo, Wakefield and 
others to the subject as treated by Adam Smith. Subse- 
quent criticism has revealed the fact that the work is not so 
systematic, and the style not so perspicuous as it appears; 
but it is hardly possible to exaggerate the influence which 
the book long continued to exercise on rising generations. 
It has made a deep mark on subsequent treatises. Professor 
Sidgwick seems to have set out with the intention of making 
some corrections in Mill, and bringing his treatise down to 
date, and Professor Nicholson’s more recent work follows on 
the same lines more closely. It would be hard to finda 
more striking proof of the influence exercised by this great 
book. 

But, curiously enough, it turned the attention of economists 
in this country into directions which were quite different from 
those of the new departure in Germany. The Germans began 
to devote themselves to the past, and thus opened up a field 
for discriminating observation and accumulation of facts. 
Mill took no pains about the past, and comparatively little 
with the details of contemporary experience. His eyes 
were fixed on the time to come; he pointed cheerfully to- 
ward a stationary state, and the most striking chapter of 
all is taken up with speculations on the probable future of 
the working classes. So far as its mazfer is concerned, the 
work did not stimulate to observation and research. Nor 
did the character of the science as treated by Mill undergo 
any decided change: he regards it as a hypothetical science, 
which asstimes the existence of free competition; it is, on 
his view, only on this assumption that it is worthy of the 
name of science at all. Hence, he continued to deal with 
the mechanics of competing individuals, and to speak as if 
the larger questions of social development lay outside the 
domain of science, and were not susceptible of systematic 
treatment, Both from the form of the science as expounded 
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by Mill, and from the topics on which he exerted his best . 
strength, the attention of English economists was effectually 
diverted from those fields of study which were. attracting 
German students more and more. | 

Even when an indefatigable economist arose who de- 
voted his unfailing energy to the investigation of the indus- 
trial life of the past, he commenced and planned his work 
under the old influence; and though Professor Thorold 
Rogers modified his attitude in many respects,* the classical 
political economy determined the main lines of his work. 
He practically confined himself to a particular line of in- 
vestigation—the bargains of individuals as exhibited in the 
records of prices. He did not set himself to examine the 
available evidence as to the general conditions of industrial 
life in different ages; and the records of the prices at which 
individuals made their bargains—however wide is the area 
from which they are drawn—offer but an unsubstantial basis 
for reconstructing the whole social edifice. The mechanics 
of competing individualism, in so far as it could be traced in 
the past, was the subject on which he concentrated his 
power of unwearied research. Hence, the study of economic 
. history as carried on by Professor Rogers, with all its merits, ` 
" had but little effect in modifying the conception current 
in England of the scope and subject-matter of political 
' economy. 

But the main advance in England, since the publica- 
tion of Mill’s classical work, has been in the development 
of economic theory. Jevons introduced some modifications, 
which created great interest among students and seemed to 
do away with the limitations imposed by Mill. He laid 
stress on utility, as the determining element in value; the 
degrees of utility were susceptible of measurement, and 
could be represented as quantities; so that mathematical 
methods of treatment could be applied to all the problems 
of economic science. ‘This mode of treatment has been 
' Ashley, in Political Science Quarterly, vol. iv, p. 383. September, 1889. 
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admirable from many points of view—both for purposes of 
exposition to advanced students, and of investigation. For 
purposes of exposition it was possible to use a graphic 
method of illustration of the course of prices under different 
circumstances, and this method of illustration was often 
clear and effective for students who had had some mathe- 
matical training. For purposes of investigation it was also 
useful, as it was possible to see whether all possible cases 
had been taken into account in any investigation, so that it 
gave a means of dealing exhaustively with a given topic. 
Besides these real advantages, it had also an apparent ad- 
vantage; economists no longer found it necessary to assume 
free competition. Final wy or disutility, the marginal 
quanta of pleasures and pains, exist under all conditions, 
whether there is competition or not; they arise in connection 
with all sorts of circumstances, spiritual, intellectual, and 
moral, as well as material. Hence, it appeared that, by the 
introduction of this method of reasoning, the whole scope 
of the study was enlarged; that instead of dealing scientifi- 
cally with material wealth under the conditions of free 
competition, and with that alone, economic science could 
henceforward treat accurately and exhaustively sociological 
problems of all sorts and in all times, by taking the money 
measurement of quanta of utility or disutility. 

Both on account of its real and of its apparent advantages, 
` this method of treatment came rapidly into fashion in this 
country, Fashion in academic matters is a curious subject 
which demands a special study; it may exert an extra- 
ordinary influence even on traditional and highly organized 
methods of instruction, as we have seen in recent variations 
.in the pronunciation of Latin and Greek. In subjects 
which are less deeply rooted in our educational system, it is 
still more potent. The special proclivities of one distin- 
guished and enthusiastic teacher may readily affect the 
character of the whole of the economical teaching in the 
country. But the influence of fashion is also powerfully 
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exerted by means of Civil Service and other written exami- 
nations, examiners like to find how far the reading of 
candidates is up to date, and are particularly apt to set 
novelties ; while those who prepare candidates for examina- 
tions follow the slightest hint as to the kind of question that 
examiners are likely to set. It was not surprising, when 
Professor Marshall recast the greater part of political 
economy, by restating the principles in his ‘‘ Economics of 
Industry ’’ according to the new lights, that the teaching 
and examining in many parts of England should be rapidly 
remodeled on the lines he adopted. 

While the freshness and advantage of the Jevonian 
analysis may be fully recognized, so far as the advanced 
student and investigator are concerned, there is at least 
room for the question whether it offers the best means of 
expounding the subject to beginners. Its chief advantage, 
that of exhausting the possible cases, is not required by 
beginners; nor is the graphic method of delineation a help 
_ to all classes of learners; the difficulty of understanding 
the figure may be so great that the learner has no intelligence 
to spare for grasping the principle it exhibits. It is not clear 
that the new-fashioned method of exposition was really 
advantageous, so far as the public are concerned. However 
much the new-fashioned treatment may suit the advanced 
student, it is not convenient for dealing with beginners, or 
for expounding the results of economic investigation to the 
general public. Political economy, in its new form, con- 
tinued to decline in popular favor, while the terminology 
and reasoning of experts was less easily adapted to the 
experience of actual life. But this inconvenience in the new 
treatment was really due to a deeper objection; it was so 
dificult for the student to be clear how far an argument, 
expressed in the new-fashioned terminology, referred to actual 
life in a definite place or time, or only to hypothetical condi- 
tions. In its old form, it was clear that economic doctrine 
was only true on the hypothesis of free competition—that it 
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described what tends to happen to modern societies. It was 
obvious that in many communities, both past and present, it 
did not apply at all, that in others it was only partially true, 
and that other forces had to be taken into account. In its 
new-fashioned form, economic analysis could be applied to 
any place or time, and could take account of any measurable 
motive; but it gives no guidance to show for what particular 
place or time any given result is true or untrue. We find 
out a great deal that might conceivably occur at all times, 
but we have no means of finding out whether there ever was 
any time and place for which it actually holds good. Politi- 
cal economy in its new-fashioned form gets beyond the old 
limitations, but only by becoming more and more of a formal 
science, the relations of which with actual life are more 
vague and indefinite than ever. 

A little consideration wiil serve to bring out how deeply 
this defect is seated in the new-fashioned economic science. 

It deals with quanta of utility and disutility, measur- 
able motives, and therefore with the zzdividual, who is sus- 
ceptible to pleasure and pain. It is still concerned with the 
play of mechanical forces, but it deals with them as they 
occur, not .between individuals who compete with one 
another, but within the individual mind. 

Professor Flux describes the Jevons’ economics as contend- 
ing ''that value is essentially subjective, and that to express it 
we compare it simply with another subjective impression, vzz., 
that of the degree of satisfaction anticipated from the expen- 
diture of a sum of money.’’* But such measuring of indi- 
vidual motives leads us to a sphere in which accurate 
observation is proverbially difficult. ‘There is no matter in 
which men may more often err than in mistaking the motives 
that actuate their neighbors; there is no matter in which 
anyone may more readily deceive himself. Attention is 
entirely diverted by this mode of a treatment to a field of 
investigation where there can be no accurate observation 

* Economic Journal, vol. i, p. 340. 
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and no verification, and where it is impossible to prove that 
the conclusions are right in any single instance. Under 
these circumstances the appearance of precision and accurate 
quantitative statement is merely misleading. 

Professor Nicholson has pointed out how greatly these 
difficulties are increased, when we deal with society gener- 
erally, from the fact that one individual differs from another. 
Men all feel pleasure and pain, but they feel them in differ- 
ent ways. One man’s pleasure is another man’spain. This 
holds good of the commonest economic relationships, some 
men are careless about money—careless about getting it and - 
reckless in spending it—while others are keenly susceptible 
to the utility both of getting it and keeping it. We can only 
hope, on the new principles, to reach what is generally true 
: of any given period and area by taking the ‘‘average’’ man 
of that time and country; and this seems to Professor Edge- 
worth a solution of the difficulty.* But who is to strike the 
average? The ''economic man’’ of the Manchester school 
who acted from purely self-interested motives was an intel- 
ligible being, he might be disagreeable and one-sided, but 
still he wasa type that was more or less exemplified in actual 
life; we knew what we were talking about, when he was 
used as a concrete illustration of a tendency. But who and 
what is the average man? Is it the average of certain 
classes, or the average of the whole country? What are the 
aspirations and pleasures of the average Englishman to-day? 
How do they differ from those of the average Scotchman, 
Irishman and Welshman, not to mention the average Jew 
and the average destitute alien? Human nature undoubt- 
edly is much the same all the world over; but unfortunately 
all economic problems bring out the fact that there are differ- 
ences in human beings; and we cannot get much satisfaction 
. out of a method of measuring these real differences, which 
begins by striking an average among some of them. Pro- 
fessor Edgeworth actually admits that money, in the new 

* Economic Journal, vol. iv, p. 154. 
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phraseology, can only be used to mean pleasure with -efer- 
ence either to an individual, or ‘‘to a group of persons 
among whom, rich and poor, sensitive and phlegmatic 
natures are distributed in normal proportions.’’* But what 
are normal proportions? Was there ever such a group? 
How do you know it when you come across it? Is it nota 
mere symbol, with which nothing in the world of fact can be 
' indentified ? 

The attempt to measure the play of motive forces m the 
average Briton at present, takes us far away from ectual 
life; the unreality of the whole becomes more obvious if we 
turn our attention to the past, and to the genesis of the social 
conditions under which we live. For what period in time 
do we strike our average? For the last three years, cr the 
last ten years, or a century, or more? Changes in habx and 
expectation are going on very rapidly at present. The ewak- 
ening of conscious dissatisfaction in regard to physical con- 
ditions, which our forefathers accepted as inevitabe, is 
readjusting all the utilities: and disutilities of artisar life. 
Yet economists draw curves of rates of wages for "long 
periods” either on the assumption that the average man 

` remains unchanged in some unspecified long period, oz that 
the rate at which the average man changes can be defiaitely 
taken into account. ‘The train of reasoning may be irgeni- 
pu enough, it may lead, as has been triumphantly cla. med, 
to ‘‘results that are not only new, but even paradoxical,” 
but it is merely grotesque in its hopeless unreality. 

Vet the fact that this mode of reasoning was suscepti- 
ble of universal applicability has given it a certain fascina- 
tion which has blinded its adherents to its merely formal : 
character; it has prevented them from attempting to initate 
the careful observation of facts both in the past and the 
present, and limited generalization from them, which has 
brought about progress in other sciences, and which has been 
the accepted method of study by the realistic or historical 

* Economic Journal, vol. iv, p. 154. 
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school of. German economists for a generation or more. 
Owing to its universal form the new '* economic organon” of 
recent theory is applicable everywhere, and it appears easy 
enough with its aid to take history into account. It is easy ' 
to go to the history of some place or other for a haphazard 
illustration, e. g., of the misuse of a monopoly, like the 
Dutch practice of.destroying spices. Since the new-fash- 
ioned English economist deals with average man, and is sat- 
isfied with a rough guess as to the motives of the average 
man to-day, a few superficial generalizations serve to depict 
the average Greek and the average Roman, or the average 
inhabitant of a medizval city. It is needless to observe 
that to draw a delineation of the characters and aims of 
men is not easy; but it seems possible to do it well enough 
for the purpose in hand. Hence, while an English econo- 
mist, like Mill, turned from the history of the past before 
the ages of competition as unsusceptible of scientific treat- 
ment, the more recent English economist likes to make ref- 
erences to history and airy remarks about history. Mr. Price 
seems to think that in this way the results of the work of 
the historical school can be incorporated into the main body 
of economic tradition.* The student who takes a serious 
interest in trying to understand the actual course of affairs 
in the past, will hardly be content with the position assigned 
him; but aiter all theorists, who are satisfied with doctrines 
that are curiously unreal for the present day, can hardiy be 
expected to take much pains to be true to life in their ex- 
planations of the past. But as they can deal with the whole 
range of human existence in the unreal fashion that satisfies 
themselves, they are apt to wear an air of omniscience which 
may mislead their readers, even when they are personally 
conscious of the limitations of their own knowledge. The 
misapprehension is encouraged, however, by occasional ex- 
pressions which such writers permit themselves; they some- 
times disparage the labor which Germans bestow in the hope 
* Economic Journal, vol, ii, p. 25. 
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of finding out what the English writers seem to think they 
already know. ‘To this I shall presently return, it is enough 
to notice that the modern developments of economic theory 
in England have fostered a habit of mind which is altogether 
alien from that of the students who have been carrying out 
a revolution in economic science in other lands. 

Those who choose to refuse to conform to the reigning 
fashion in the community in which they live, must expect to 
be ostracized, and the tyranny of intellectual fashions is even 
more supercilious than that of Bond Street and Savile Row. 
Anyone who has refused to follow the economic fashion of 
recent years in England must have been greatly hampered in 
his efforts to pursue his own studies or guide those of others; 
boards of studies would exercise a galling control, and 
editors and publishers would view his writing with suspicion. 
That is the natural fate of those who do not swim with the 
stream. There was no need for the English adherents of the 
realistic school of economists to complain when obstacles 
were placed in the way of their work, and avenues of publi- 
cation were closed against them. But they have a right to 
break silence and to examine any criticism directed against 
themselves, any fault which is found with their methods, 
and any reason which is alleged for the attitude taken 
toward them by the dominant school in England. 

One charge has been made by recent English economists 
against the historical school in Germany and in England. It 
has been reiterated again and again. The time has come when 
we may fairly ask that some attempt should be made to 
substantiate it. As recently stated by Mr. Price it runs as 
follows: “As a matter of fact, however, we ourselves ' con- 
sider that every economic historian, however stubborn be his 
convictions and genuine his intentions, does actually, though 
perhaps unconsciously, bring some guiding theory to the 
study and interpretation of facts, and that a careful inspec- 
tion of works on economic history results generally, if not 
unifornly, in the discovery of the familiar outlines of the 
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conceptions of traditional economic theory; and we think 
that the same limitations of the human intellect, which pre- 
vent the possibility of economic theory being adequate to 
cover every fact, render it also impossible to dispense with its ' 
assistance,’’** Mr. Price reiterates the criticism against 
which Ihave already endeavored to protest } when it was put 
forward in more guarded language by Professor Marshall. 
' "Ihe next objection comes from the extreme wing of the 
modern real or historic school of economists. . . . . As 
thirty years ago a number of men who had never done any 
solid work for economics and knew nothing of its real diffi- 
culties were confidently proclaiming the solution of the most 
intricate problems by a few cut and dried formule, so now 
men of the same class are advocating another short cut in 
the opposite direction. They are telling us to discard all 
theories and to seek the solution of our economic difficulties 
in the direct teaching of facts." A charge is brought, not 
against any individual in particular, but against an untamed 
portion of a school. There is no definite statement of fact 
which could be verified or disproved; but there is an adroit 
insinuation of the charge,—that certain members of the 
historic. school of economists profess to discard all theories, 
and subsequently stultify themselves by implicitly using these 
very theories. ‘The repeated accusation seems to demand a 
second attempt at defence. 

It may clear the ground and bring out the true nature 
of the issue if I begin at once by. admitting that no histori- 
cal economist can or does dispense with all theories. "The 
word theory is highly ambiguous, being sometimes used as 
equivalent to hypothesis, at other times as equivalent to gen- 
eral law or truth,S but this need cause no difficulty. Real 
or historical economists do rely on theory in both of these 
senses; they rely on theories or hypotheses to group their 

* Economic Journal, vol. iii, p. 66r. 
T Ibid, vol. ii, p. 25. 


t “Present Position,” pp. 39, 40. 
d Jevons '' Elementary Logic," p. 274. 
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observations together; and they sum up the results they 
obtain for a given period in generalizations which some 
would call theories. There is, in their researches, as in 
every empirical investigation, an element of hypothesis, 
and their conclusions would be unintelligible unless the par- 
ticulars were summed up, however guardedly, in a general 
statement. Dr. Schmoller's excellent remarks on the method 
of political economy,* as understood by a leader of the 
realistic school, may be accepted as conclusive in this respect; 
observation involves abstraction and therefore theory, while 
the aim of all study is to build up general truth. 

But even if all are agreed as to the practice of historical 
economists, have they not been guilty of folly and inconsist- 
ency in professing to discard theories? ‘That depends 
entirely on the precise form of the disclaimer.| If the 
unknown author of the unquoted passage really disclaimed 
the use of aZ theories in his investigations, he was obviously 
self-condemned: but if he only said that he preferred at any 
given time to dispense with ad/ theories that were inappropri- 
afe as instruments for his researches, he need not have been 
guilty of the alleged inconsistency: to object to theory as 
such is one thing, to object to zxappropriate theory is quite 
another. 

There need be no inconsistency whatever in making tse 
of hypotheses and in generalizing, on the one hand, and in 
trying to discard all inappropriate theories on the other. 
Appeal may be made on this point to unprejudiced judges. 
The general attitude taken by Mill did not incline him to 
sympathize too much with the historical school, but he was 
keenly alive to the fact that economic conceptions were only 
applicable within narrow limits. Economic laws according 


* Conrad's “Handudrierbuch," vol, vi, pp. 532, 539, La Riforma Sociale, vol. i, pp. 
37, 223. 

T About this it is difficult to argue, as no hint has yet been given by those who 
reiterate this charge of the authority on which the accusation rests. No reference 
is given by the critics to any passage in any writer who has been guilty of the 
mistake, it is only spoken of as if it were the well-known characteristic feature 
of a larger or smaller group. 
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to his view were formulated on the assumption of free com- 
petition; if anyone were investigating economic phenomena 
at a place or time when no such competition existed, scientific 
treatment was impossible, for economic law was in his view 
inapplicable; such students could get no help from it. It 
gave conceptions which were not appropriate to the phe- 
nomena, and under which they could not be conveniently 
ranged. Dr. Carl Menger is usually quoted as the great 
opponent of historical writers in Germany, yet he takes a 
line in his '' Griindsdize’’ which is far more closely akin to 
their practice than to that of their English critics. It is his 
aim to build up, systematically, a realistic political economy, 
on the enalogy of an empirical science like chemistry; he 
points out again and again cases where some economic 
conceptions are inapplicable, because of the circumstances 
in which men are living. These two leading economists 
have been on their guard against the introduction of in- 
appropriaté conceptions, and evidently regard it as a real 
danger. 

From the manner in which they reiterate this criticism, 
however, it seems that recent English writers take a dif- 
ferent view of the character of economic theory. "They 
seem to believe that economic theory, as now restated, is 
useful as a means of investigation in any time or place, and 
that it can never be considered as inappropriate. In a very 
limited sense this may, be admitted, for it has been already 
. pointed out that economic theory is now developed in a 
form which is susceptible of universal application,* and 
that it can take account of all sorts of circumstances and 
conditions which the older economists were forced to neglect. 
It can do this because it is universal a form, any matter 
can be fitted into it. But it is a mistake to suppose on this 
account that it necessarily affords a suitable instrument for 
the investigation of any particular group of phenomena, 
and that it is sure to be appropriate. 

* Page S. 
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It has been pointed out above, and I desire to emphasize 
the statement, that the mathematical treatment is particularly 
advantageous in some of its applications; but it has also 
been said that it does not provide a convenient means of 
expounding economic science to beginners. In a similar 
way the mathematical treatment is formally applicable, but 
not practically convenient, in investigating problems in the 
past, and for thissimple reason. We are not omniscient, and 
have not enough knowledge of the facts to be able to use it. ` 
We can, generally speaking, only observe externals and 
argue to motives; but the method of measuring motives is 
only applicable when we know what the motives of an indi- 
vidual are, or when we can arrange individuals in groups, 
and say that these men are so far susceptible to similar mo- 
tives that they may all be treated alike. If we had all this 
information for any place and time, we could apply the mod- 
ern theory; but we so very rarely have so much or such 
accurate knowledge of motives, that we very rarely find it a 
convenient instrument for investigation. It is so far away 
from ‘‘ empirical reality" and ‘‘history’’—from the world 
as we can observe it and as it is known to us—that it gives 
us but littlehelp; though if we had a complete knowledge of 
the motives of men, and could group men according to their 
motives, we might undoubtedly use it. "Ihe modern theory 
is inappropriate as an instrument of investigation, not because 
of any defect in itself, but because we are rarely possessed 
of such insight as to be able to bring it to bear. 

In fact, for practical purposes, the new mode of state- 
ment is subject to limitations very much like those of the old 
hypothetical doctrine. Mill assumed the existence of Free 
Competition—as most nearly realized on the Stock Exchange. 
Recent writers proceed to measure the influence of a known 
motive in a group of men who are susceptible to its influence ` 
in similar degrees, and an approximation to such a group is 
found on the Stock Exchange. Of course we do not really 
know all the motives of all the members of that institution; 
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we have no right to say that each one is endowed with sensi- 
tive and phlegmatic qualities in similar proportions. But we 
. know enough about them to be able to apply modern theory 
with great advantage and with little risk of serious error.’ 
But we do not know enough about a medieval town, and the ` 
normal sensitiveness of its burgesses to be able to deal with 
their business transactions in the same fashion. 

There is, besides, another diffüculty; the new economic 
theory deals primarily with the individual—the motives that 
influence him. But in ancient and medieval times the 
individual was not a very important organ of economic life: 
skil was cultivated, forethought was exhibited and enter- 
prise was directed by groups and not by individuals. ‘The 
manor, or the town was an economic unit—it was the sphere - 
where the economic forces were brought into action. "The 
new theo-y can, of course, be applied here; we might per- 
haps measure the utility to the town of a large granary or 


' .plentiful fuel, or the disutility of subjection to the sheriff 


and infection from the Black Death—if we wanted to. But 
when individuals were very imperfectly free to direct their 
own economic course in life, the play of motive in the 
individual has a very different significance from that which 
it has in the present day. Before we can attempt to apply 
the theory in the past we must ask what is the character of 
the sphere where the economic forces operate at a given 
date? Is it an individual or is it a group? Unfortunately 
we cannct be satisfied with this alternative. At each stage 
we have to notice how one economic type is gradually giving 
place to another, and to remember that for certain purposes, 
the town or the manor is the economic unit, and for others, 
the individual When we have knowledge enough to be 
able to apply the theory to these different units and types, 
there will be but few phenomena left which we shall need ` 
its help to explain. 

The modern English theory affords an admirable means 
of examining phenomena about which we are thoroughly 
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informed, for testing our explanations, and seeing how far 
they are exhaustive; but those who recognize this most 
fully are not guilty of inconsistency when they discari all. 
modern theories as inappropriate instruments of investigation. 
for distaut times, and for societies unlike our own. 

The reiterated criticism ot the real or historical schoof 
by Professor Marshall and his disciples has served a tseful. 
purpose, inasmuch as it has brought out the nature of the 
confusion into which its authors have fallen. They have 
written as if something which has mere formal validity had 
also material truth. It is no wonder if they seem sat:sfied 
that they already know all that historical investigation can 
teach, and are unwilling. to follow the lines on which 
advance has taken place in other lands. ‘The intellectual 
habit, which has become the fashion among English econo- ' 
mists, puts them out of sympathy with the movemert in 
which Roscher was one of the leaders. 

There are good reasons to hope, however, that Enzlish 
political economy will not long maintain its. isolation but 
wil come into line with the work that is being done ia the 
world at large. For one thing, fashion is capricious, the 
dandy of one generation, if he survived in all his gory, 
would find he was only a guy in the next. Intellectual 
fashions are changeful too, and the reaction against the 
dominant English school has already set in. The nost 
noticeable economic books of the last couple of years make- 
little use of the modern theories and phraseology, ualess 
they attack them. The Duke of Argyll’s ‘‘ Unseen Fouada- 
tions" is the vigorous protest of shrewd common sense. 
Mr. Cannan’s keen criticism of Ricardo and the classical 
` school reflects incidentally on the methods of their modern. 
_ representatives. Professor Nicholson’s textbook is not: 
merely an admirable polemic, but a useful statemen- of 
positive principles. He has tried to set forth limited general 
izations which shall be true to actual life as observed and. 
known, .He is thoroughly realistic in the statement and pzoof 
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of his principles, though the old dogmatic spirit seems to 
cling to his manner of applying them. Professor Bastable, 
in his recent address, and in his book on ‘‘ Public Finance,” 
shows a high appreciation of the work of the realistic school, 
and a willingness to learn from them. The development of 
theory, which has attracted so much attention in recent 
years, will doubtless leave its mark on the science by con- 
tributing an element of permanent importance, but the days 
of its overweening pretensions are passing away. Dr. 
Jaeger's clothing and tan boots remain as permanent elements 
of comfort in English civilization, but the rage for them is 
over; they have found their level at last. 

But apart from a change of fashion, practical necessity 
has also done much to direct attention to realistic economic 
investigation, and to set about inquiries like those of Le 
Play. The changes in England have been rapid, and the 
politician and social reformer wish to take stock of them 
and to know where we are. The carefully organized in- 
quiries of Mr. Booth and his assistants have resulted in his 
monumental work on the London poor; while special inves- 
tigations in regard to the unemployed and the conditions of 
employment have been conducted by Mr. Llewellyn Smith, 
Miss Collett and Mr. Schloss. But besides this, England 
has taken the lead in many matters of labor organization, 
and of social legislation. It offers a field which foreigners 
may well frequent, not to pick up our theories, but to study 
the facts of life and to watch the success and failure of our 
experiments. The occasional visits of continental and Ameri- 
can students, bent on such inquiries, are an unmixed gain, 
They help to establish cordial intercourse between different 
centres of economic study, to break down the isolation from 
which England has so long suffered, and to give free course 
to the progress of those realistic studies in which Roscher 
helped to lead the way. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
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So many and various are the phases from time to time 
developed by the multitude of individual contributions to 
current discussion of what is known as the ‘“‘ Railroad 
Problem " that there is grave danger of forgetting, at -east 
temporarily, that the only adequate cause for the preva ling 
widespread dissatisfaction with the methods adoptec by 
those officially in charge of railway properties, and the 
relations between railway corporations and their patrors, is 
public discontent resulting from the charges exacted for 
railway transportatión. Much is heard, from those interested 
as owners or managers of railway properties, in denuncia- 
tion of what are termed legislative attacks upon those 
properties, and many harsh names, such as ''confiscatory 
legislation," are, perhaps not always without justifica-ion, 
applied to what are in reality honest, although often mis- 
taken, attempts to secure to the public by legislative action 
more satisfactory rates. While it is undoubtedly true that 
many attempts at statutory regulation of railways have deen 
unwise, and therefore productive of evil rather than good, 
it must be admitted that the popular inspiration of such 
measures has been consequent upon dissatisfaction with rail- 
way charges, and could have arisen from no other ceuse, 
because in no other respect do the railways affect so large a 
portion of the people. Upon the other hand, an important 
section of the press and many popular leaders are constant 
and vehement in their attacks upon the so-called evils of 
over-capitalization, stock-watering, unnecessary construction, 
improvident and wasteful management, consolidations, agree- 
ments to maintain rates or divide traffic, etc., which, even 
if serious evils in themselves, can only operate injuriously 
„upon a limited number of individuals, unless their efects 
extend to the charges for transportation. 
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There can be no doubt that were the public entirely satis- 
fied with the rates charged for the transportation of persons 
and property by rail, little general interest would be taken 
in matters of mere railway economy, and their discussion. 
would be relegated to meetings of boards of directors, rail- 
way associations, and those technical journals which are 
devoted to transportation. 

It is axiomatic that an accurate diagnosis of the disease 
to be cured is an essential preliminary to the application of a 
proper remedy, and whoever would prescribe adequately for 
the railway malady will do well to bear constantly in mind 
that, no matter how complicated the symptoms occasionally 
disclosed, the restoration of public content with railway 
methods can be accomplished only through measures which. 
affect directly the rates and charges for transportation. 

Popular dissatisfaction with railway charges does not arise 
from the fact that they are universally or even generally 
excessive. Railway rates in the United States are generally 
lower than anywhere else in the world, much lower than 
they were here five, ten, or fifteen years ago, and quite as 
low as is consistent with the maintenance in an efficient 
condition of road-bed and equipment, the payment of fair 
wages, and any even approximately adequate return to the ` 
capital invested. 

During the six years covered by the reports of the Bureau 
of Statistics, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
average rate per ton per mile charged for the transportation 
of freight declined from root cents to .878 cent, and that 
per passenger per mile from 2.349 to 2.108 cents. Jncon-. 
siderable as these reductions appear when stated in this 
form, they represent a saving to the public, upon the traffic 
carried during the year ending June 30, 1893, of $115,113,- 
377 on freight, and $34,292,134 on passenger transportation, 
a total of $149,405, 511 in one year, an amount exceeding by 
nearly fifty millions the total of all dividends paid on rail- 
way stock, and equal to seventy-three per cent of the entire 
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customs revenue of the United States Government ducing 
that year. It should be remembered that these reduct. ons 
were effected within a comparatively short period, and one 
during which sixty per cent of all railway stock capital 
received no dividends. 

An exhaustive study of changes in railway freight rates 
since 1852 was recently made under the direction of the. 
Committee on Finance of the United States Senate, the 
results of which, published as a Senate document,* corsti- 
tute an exceedingly important contribution to the available 
information regarding railways. The importance of this 
investigation, the only one of the kind ever undertaken, led 
to its being placed in charge of Mr. C. C. McCain, now 
auditor of the Interstate Commerce Commission, a gertle- 
man of wide experience and thorough knowledge of railway 
affairs, whose name is sufficient testimony to its accuracy. 
Mr. McCain briefly summarizes the results of this invest.ga- 
tion as follows: i 


“ From all the forms of comparison presented itis clearly denon- 
strated that there has been a constant downward tendency in fraght 
charges in all sections of the country.” . 


Data contained in this report fairly illustrate the reduc- 
tions that have taken place during the period investigazed. 
The references in this paper cover an exceedingly small 
fraction of the matter included and the report itself should 
be carefully studied by any one desiring to be fully informed 
concerning the history of railway freight charges in the 
United States. 

In many respects the most satisfactory presentation of the 
downward tendency in railway freight charges is afforded 
by a comparison of average rates per ton per mile charged 
duriug successive periods. Aside from the manifest advan- 
tage of clearness this method may be preferred, becauss it 
excludes no portion of the aggregate traffic and presents the 


* “Wholesale Prices and Wages." Report of Finance Committee, United States 
Senate. Report No. 1394. Second session Fifty-second Congress, Part I, pr. 4or- 
658, 
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. actual net result of all changes whether advances or reduc- . 
tions. A disadvantage, perhaps not quite so apparent, arises 
from the fact that with the growth of interstate and foreign 
commerce and the rapid development of our railway system 
there has been an immense increase of long-distance traffic, 
which, naturally carried at lower rates per ton per mile 
than shorter-distance traffic, effects a reduction in the aver- 
age, although rates may not be absolutely lower for similar 
service. ‘The error thus caused, cannot, however, be of 
muchimportance. That such a comparison will show lower 
charges at the present than at any former time is generally 
admitteé, but the extent of the reductions may not be so 
widely understood. The following instances are selected 
from Mr. McCain's report.* ‘The average rate charged by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for transporting one ton of freight 
one mile during 1852 was 5.42 cents; in 1862 it was 2.04 
cents; in 1872, 1.46 cents; in 1882, .87 cent; in 1892 only 
.65 cent. In other words during 1892 sixty-five cents would 
pay for as much transportation of freight over the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad as $5.42 would thirty years earlier. Similar 
reductions have occurred on all other lines. In New Eng- 
land, the average charge of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad has declined from 6.23 cents in 1870 to 
1.76 cents in 1892. From Buffalo to Chicago one of the 
principal routes is that via the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway. The average charge of this company 
. during 1854 was 3.51 cents; during 1864, 2.83 cents; during 
1874, 1.18 cents; during 1884, .65 cent, and during 1892, 
.60 cent, The Chicago, Milwaukee & Saint Paul Railway 
operates a greater mileage than any other company in the 
same territory. It received an average of 1.06 cents for each 
ton carried one mile during 1892, being a reduction from 
1.28 cents in 1882, 2.49 cents in 1872 and 2.68 cents in 1863. 
Beginning with an average of 6.14 cents during 1872 that of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad had declined to 1.86 


* Pp. 615-617. 
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cents in 1892, while during the same period the Union 
Pacific Railway had reduced its charges from an average of 
2.34 cents to 1.08 cents. When it is added that an increase 
of one mill per ton per mile in the average charges for the 
trafic carried during one year would produce additional 
revenue equal to ninety per cent of all dividends now paid, 
the importance of these reductions will be appreciated. 

No single rate is of greater constant importance than that 
upon grain via the all-rail lines from Chicago to New York. 
It is not merely the rate at which grain is carried between 
the greatest grain market in the world and the principal 
grain exporting port, but is also the basis of rates fron all 
western points to all of the cities and towns located on or 
adjacent to the Atlantic seaboard. Any change in this rate, 
therefore, effects a corresponding change in the rate apon 
nearly every bushel of grain produced in the United States 
and not consumed at or near the point of production. 

The following statement shows the rate charged for the 
transportation of grain via all-rail lines from Chicago to 
New York on the dates named: 


RATES IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS. 


YEAR. JANUARY 15. APRIL 15. JULY 15. OCTOBER 15. 
1964. 903 75 So 95 
1869. . . .. 75 50 50 50 
1574 sal 4:8 60 40 45 45 
1879. . . a . 35 20 22 a5 
TOGA uh» us 30 15 20 25 
188G. 25 25 25 20 25* 
18904. . . . . 25 20 20 ; 


The rates charged for the transportation of both anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal have been greatly reduced durirg the — 
last twenty years. For example, while the average raze per 
ton of 2000 pounds from collieries in the Clearfield r2gion 
of Pennsylvania to Jersey City was $4.05 during 1873, a ton 
of 2240 pounds was transported between the same points in 
1892 at an average rate of $2.25. Cotton compressed in 

* Corn, 20 cents. 
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bales was carried from Memphis to New York during 1893 
at a constant rate of 5034 cents per roo pounds, which was 
a reduction from 74 cents which prevailed during 1881. 

Local rates have declined even more than has, in many 
instances, been the case with competitive rates.* For ex- 
ample, common starch as late as 1874 was charged 38 cents 
per 100 pounds from Boston to North Adams, Mass., via 
the Boston & Albany Railroad. The same RE 
is now performed for 15 cents. 

Examples of reductions equal in extent to the foregoing, 
including all sections of the country and every. article of 
commercial importance commonly offered for shipment by 
rail, might be multiplied almost indefinitely, but sufficient 
have been adduced to illustrate the constant tendency toward 
lower charges, which has been such a prominent character- 
istic of the development of railway transportation in the 
United States. 

Having established the existence of this tendency, the 
question naturally arises whether it is the result of conces- 
sions grudgingly yielded by reluctant carriers who have 
succeeded in retaining rates sufficiently high to yield extor- 
tionate and unreasonable returns upon the capital invested, 
or has it so fully kept pace with the institution of more 
provident methods of administration and the economies per- 
_ mitted by increased density of traffic that the larger propor- 
tion, if not the entire aggregate of the benefits derived 
therefrom, has accrued to the shipping and traveling public 

instead of to the owners of railway stocks and bonds. 

— It may be confidently asserted that except in extremely 
rare instances it is practically impossible to maintain, for 
any considerable period, railway rates which are excessive. 
‘The interests of the railways and their patrons unite in the 
creation of conditions against which it is vain for any railway 
official to contend for extremely high rates. From the stand- 
point of the railways, it is evident that excessive rates 


* See Fourth Annual Report of Interstate Commerce Commission, pp. 225-229. 
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constitute a limitation upon the quantity of traffic, which, if 
carried far enough, may became prohibitive. The expenses 
of railway transportation are roughly divided into those 
arising from operation and fixed charges in the proportion - 
of about sixty-nine per cent and thirty-one per cent respec- 
tively. ‘The latter are entirely independent of the volume 
of traffic, while a large portion of the former are so far 
unaffected thereby that a considerable increase in traffic 
would result in a relatively much smaller increase in the 
expense of operation. It, therefore, necessarily follows that 
a large trafic at low rates is often more profitable than a 
smaller traffic at higher rates, a fact which few railway man- 
agers have failed to appreciate. Aside from the mere present 
increase in net revenue possible on account of reductions 
from high to more equitable rates, it is incontestable that 
low rates tend to develop the territory contiguous to the line 
over which they are available, and consequently to promote 
the final and permanent prosperity of such lines. An en- 
lightened consciousness of these facts has caused the great 
majority of railway officials having authority to make rates 
to concede to their patrons the lowest which could be made 
without increasing operating expenuses faster than gross 
revenue. | , 

Shippers are constantly appealing for lower rates, and the 
pressure thus brought has been too great for continued suc- 
cessful resistance. The manufacturer or producer sees in a 
. concession of a few cents, or even a fraction of a cent, from 
current rates an opportunity to put the commodity he ships 
into more distant markets or to successfully underbid his 
competitors in those already reached. Commercial condi- 
- tions and the importunity of rival shippers as well as the 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce Law, which in this 
respect is believed to be merely declaratory of the common 
law, require that if any concession is made it shall be open 
to all shippers of the same or similar commodities between 
. the same localities in the same direction. Further than this, 
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the Interstate Commerce Law requires that the carrier mak- 
ing such a concession shall so adjust all its rates that not 
only intermediate rates upon similar traffic shall not be in 
excess of those between more distant points, but that the 
entire bocy of rates shall be relatively reasonable and just. 
Thus along the line of one carrier an initial concession to a 
single shipper requires a multitude of similar concessions to 
other shippers and at other points. This, however, is not 
all. Shippers located on other lines, and often at an equal or 
greater distance in other directions from the common market, 
find themselves at a disadvantage on account of the reduc- 
tions already granted, and appeals are at once made for 
reductions by other lines sufficient to restore the original 
status. ‘These must be made, or the inevitable penalties of 
loss of traffic and depleted revenue fall upon the obstinate 
carrier. Railways are also forced in a large measure to com- 
pete for traffic with carriers upon water routes, the Great 
Lakes, navigable rivers, and canals, as well as among them- 
selves, the combat in the latter case often assuming Titanic 
proportions, particularly when one or more of the competing: 
railways is by its own bankruptcy relieved from the necessity 
of earning interest upon its funded debt. Thus the action 
and interaction of forces, as far beyond legislative restraint 
as they are beyond the control of a single carrier, unceas- 
ingly operate to reduce the charges for railway transporta- 
tion while the greater economy in operation and manage- 
ment enforced and made possible by lower rates and increased 
traffic in turn permits further reductions. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the investor in railway 
properties, who may be supposed for the time being merely 
selfishly interested to secure the largest possible net return 
upon his capital, it can scarcely be said that the present 
body of railway rates, considered as a whole, is satisfactory, 
nor has there ever been a period, except perhaps during 
the unrestrained competition incident to a war of rates, 
when it was less so. ‘The interest of the investor in railway 
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properties in the rates charged is twofold; first, that they 
shall produce sufficient revenue above necessary operating 
expenses to yield an adequate return upon the capital repre- 
sented by the securities he holds, and, second, that they 
shall permit and encourage the development of the territory 
contiguous to the railway in order that the future value of 
its property and franchises may be assured. In order to 
accomplish the latter. result it is obviously necessary that 
rates should be neither unreasonably high nor unjustly dis- 
criminating between persons, localities or classes of traffic. 

The following statement, arranged from data contained in 
the report of the Statistician of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, shows an income account for all the railways in 
the United States, covering the year ending June 30, 1893, 
and also the same data for each group* according to the 
system of territorial distribution of statistics adopted by the 
Commission. 


*'rhe division of the country into groups for the purpose of localizing railway 
statistics may be roughly defined as follows: 

Group I. This group embraces the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 

Group II. This group embraces the State of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and Maryland, exclusive of that portion of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania lying west of a line drawn from Buffalo to Pittsburgh via Salamanca, and 
inclusive of that portion of West Virginia lying north of a line drawn from 
Parkersburg east to the boundary of Maryland. 

Group III, This group embraces the States of Ohio, Indiana, and the southern 
peninsula of Michigan; also that portion of the States of New York and Peunsyi- 
vania lying west of a line drawn from Buffalo to Pittsburgh via Salamanca. 

Group IV. This group embraces the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and that portion of the State of West Virginia lying south of a line 
drawn east from Parkersburg to the boundary of Maryland. | 

Group V. This group embraces the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and that portion of Louisiana east of the Mississippi 
River. 

Group VI. This group embraces the States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, the northern peninsula of the State of Michigan, and that portion of the 
States of North Dakota and South Dakota and Missouri lying east of the Missouri 
River. 

Group VII. This group embraces the States of Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
that portion of North Dakota and South Dakota lying west of the Missouri River, 
and that portion of the State of Colorado lying north of a line drawn east and 
west through Denver. 

Group VIII. This group embraces the States of Kansas, Arkansas, that portion 
of the State of Missouri lying south of the Missouri River, that portion of the 
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INCOME ACCOUNT—YEAR 


a AMOUNT FOR EACH GROUP. 

OT : 

ITEMS. United 
States. Group I. | Group II. | Group III. 





Se LL — |——————— f o ea 


Income: 
From passenger service, 
Passenger revenue .... .{ $301,491,816 $974 48,008 $75,272,215 $46, 009,778 




















Mail revenue ........ 28,445,053 Ere 4,397,458 9227 ,043 
Express revenue ...... 23,631,394 2,186,423 6,454,821 3,712,666 
Other revenue. . . . . . . . 6,455,778 "796,853| ^ 1,066,905 727,180 

e KEREN $360,024,041| $41,753,755| $87,191,399! $55,676,667 


From Freight service: 
Freight revenue. . . . . . .| 829,053,861] 43,298,341] 218,226,711] 127,572,498 








Other revenue. .. «s v « 3,848,344 943,540 1,022,982 731,045 
Totala nS WEE $832,902,205| $44,241,881, $219 249,693| $128,304,443 
Other podre from operation| 27,732,053 899,842} 6,528,628} 3,391,359 
Unclassified ..3 7s 93,575- +» > Er ZR? tir T c Foo eae eru ; 


Total from operation. . |$1,220,751,874| $86,895,478| $312,969,720| $187,372,469 
Other sources . . . . . . . . .| 149,649,615 9257 763| 52,599,120) 18,628,164 

















Total income . . . . . . |$1,370,401,489 - $95,153,241 $365,568,840| $206,000,633 


Expenditures: 

Operating expenses. . . . .. $927,921,299| $60,801,378. $206,137,395) $134,607,313 

Fixed charges: 
Interest on funded debt*.. 250,176,887 8,001,716| 57,049, 362 30,030,059 
Interest on current liabilities 7,989,508 728,312 2,059,58 793,035 
Rents .— 4 wu us RC e Se iu) 24d 921l 7,350,324) 40,112 a 15,618,415 
Taxes o sa ece oe 36,514,689} 3,651,450 S 176,864| 5,126,092 
Miscellaneous ........ ee e 246,663 6,957,3 346) 2 850, 703 





Total. ....... .| $43%,422,156] $19,984,465] $114,355,777| $54,328,304 


Dividends: l 
On common stock ...... 83,661,738| II,972,292| 35,397,714! 10,637,207 
On preferred stock ..... 17,268,147 |. 1,394,018 I 135,191) 5,102,072 








Total .. . . | $100,929,885 - $13,366,310 $36,532,905} $15,739,279 

Other payments from net 
income. vu yrs jos 2,011,404 105,426 III,056. 693,938 
Total expenditures . . . | 1,362,284,744| 94,257,579] 357,137,133. 205,368,834 
Surplus :.. ........ n. 8,116,745]. 895,662| — 8,431,707; 631,799 
Déficit 223 90 os Seb a s. uec xxv NEE EE | ss ee ee 


Total... ...... . .1$1370401,.89| $95,153,247 $365:968,840 $206,000,633 





State of Colorado lying south of a line drawn east and west through Denver, and 
the Territories of Oklahoma, Indian Territory, and the portion of New Mexico 
lying northeast of Santa Fé, 

Group IX. This group embraces the State of Louisiana, exclusive of the portion 
lying east of the Mississippi River, the State of Texas, exclusive of that portion 
lying west of Oklahoma, and the portion of New Mexico lying southeast of 
Santa Fé, 

Group X. This group embraces the States of California, Nevada, Oregon, Idaho, 
Washington, and the Territories of Utah, Arizona, and that portion of the Terri- - 
tory of New Mexico lying southwest of Santa Fé. 
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ENDING JUNE 30, 1893. 





AMOUNT FOR EACH GROUP. 





Group IV. | Group V. | Group VI. |Group VIL Group VIII] Group IX. | Group X. 


E MNA. E eat B. RR 


$10, 613,721 $18,588,706| $55,484,516 59. 621,552| $20,763,162| $8,366,946] $19,323,212 
1,530,176| — 2,446,301| — 6,046,033] — 1.852,27/6| — 2,803,612 974:493| 1,841,590 
742,632; 1,545,866) 3,914,292 840,818} — 2,383,041 767,528| 1,083,207 
92,960 278,382 1,868,940 270,212 379,514 164,870 809,962 


—— — — 


$12,979,489| $22,862,255| $67,314,381] $12,584,858| $26,329,329| $10,273,837| $23,058,071 





29,604,481} 56, 149, 703 171,306,741| 33,910,385} 76,719,992] 31,035,402] 41,229,607 
3 660,576 846 














105,896 67,607 4,601 67,84 128,791 114,560 
$29,710,377! $56,217,310) $171,067,317 $33,914,986 $76,787,838 $31,164,193 $41,344,167 
1,131,500] 2,457,513; 6,018,551 897,629] 3,891,976 557,619] 1,357,436 


21,974 7,570 a E uw Vowvsdeo gw ulacr e RES x 


$43,843,340} $81,544,648 $245,964,280 $47,397,473 $107,009,143 $41,995,649) $05,759,674 
3,770,125} 8,606,602} 20,698,852! 5,407,990; 6,928,402} 5,109,658} 19,651,939 




















IQ S Een Se 


$47,613,465) $90,151,250] $266,663,132] $52,805,463] $113,937.545| $47,096,307] $85,411,613 


$30,425,792) $58,321,252! $159,106,507| $30,609,057] $73,395,124) $31,786,526) $42,730,955 


11,518,435, 21,002,677, 49,871,967; 14,084,801) 27,902,351] 11,389,970] 19,325,549 
870,206 750,230 641,127 150,114 745,948 277,069) 1,063,395 

3,280,851! 5,838,902] 11,547,721 1,758,889] 2,133,541] 3,555,805] 16,019,854 

1,159,988)  2418,835; 8,233,716) 1,144,467] 3,642,644) 1,009,678| — 1,970,955 
937,211] 1,167,706) 4,261,033] 4,607,087) 2,245,152 632,895] 5,562,355: 





$17,766,691] $31,178,350) $74,535,564! $21,745,358) $36,669,636] $16,915,417] $43,942,594 





























1,245,786 4,285314] 13,153,738} 2,770,819} 1,206,585 5,899} 2,986,384. 
485,242 96,107} 7,676,932 147,273 918,896}. ..... 312,416 
$1,731,028] $4,381,421] $20,830,070| $2,918,092} — $2,125,481 $5,899| $3,298,800 
139,459) . ©.. > 445,617|. 2... 6 - ee eee ae cou ae ee 515,908 
50,062 970 93,881,023] 254,918,358]  55,272,507| 112,190,241] 48,707,842] 90,488,257 
Ue VE T1948, 7 741-3320 a. e d we $v6x m 3l ee eis 
2,449,505] 3.72773, e 4 - 2,467,044... - . . 1,611,535| — 5,076,644 








$47,613,465) $90,151,250| $266,663,132) $52,805,463| 113,937,545] $47,099,307] $85,411,613 l 





The foregoing statement casts a vivid light upon the 
revenue-producing power of the present body of railway 
rates as well as upon the familiar charge that railway earn- 
ings are grossly excessive and extortionate. It shows that 
sixty per cent of the aggregate revenue is required to pay 
the cost of operation, which includes wages of employes, 
repairs of road-bed and equipment, etc.; three per cent is 
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paid to the various State and municipal governments for 
taxes, eight per cent for rents, two per cent for miscellaneous 
purposes, which includes expenses of associations, etc., 
making a total of seventy-three per cent of the aggregate 
revenue that is absolutely required for expenses which must 
precede the right of the bondholder to require payment of 
‘interest or of the stockholder to demand. dividends. The 
remaining twenty-seven per cent is distributed among those 
who furnish capital, or retained by the corporation in the 
form of permanent improvements, or surplus to provide 
against future contingencies. The proportions devoted to 
each of these purposes is shown below for the year ending 
June 30, 1893: 
PAYMENTS TO OR FOR THE BENEFIT OF RAILWAY CAPITAL. 
Percent |Per cent of 


ITEMS. Amount, of gross |totalreturn 
revenue. | to capital. 


Interest on funded debt . . . .| $250,176,887 18.26 67.76 
Interest on current liabilities . . 7,989,508 0.58 ' 2.16 
Dividends on common stock . . 83,661,738 6.10 22.66 
Dividends on preferred stock . . 17,268,147 1.26 4.68 ` 
Other payments from netincome, 2,011,404 0.15 0.54 
EE ENEE xs * 3 8,116,745 0.59 2.20 
ge BEEN $369, 224,429 26.94 | 100.00 


Probably the wildest: advocate of anti-railroad legislation 
would not describe as unnecessary any of the expenditures 
shown except those included in the slightly more than one- 
quarter of the aggregate which accrues in one form or 
. another to the benefit of invested capital, and it is therefore 
only necessary to assert, what will not be denied, that the 
items which constitute the first seventy-three per cent of the 
total are legitimate and unavoidable expenses that must be 
provided for out of the revenues produced by the charges 
exacted for transportation. Neither will it be seriously con- 
tended that the capital invested in railways is entitled to no 
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return, but all will agree that the schedules of rates should 
beso arranged as to provide not only for revenue to meet 
necessary expenses of operation, but also a fair return upon 
the just value of the property. Let us now examine the 
amounts expended for dividends and interest in order to 
discover, if possible, whether the investor now receives an 
inordinate return upon his capital. 

The table on pages 32 and 33 shows the amount of rail- 
way capital of each class in the United States, and in each | 
group, on June 30, 1893, and the payments thereon during. 
the year ending on that date: 

From this table it appears that the average highest 
and lowest percentage of return to each of the different 
classes of capital were as follows: 




































































NATURE AVERAGE, HIGHEST. LOWEST. 
OF " 

CAPITAL, Percent, | Percent. | Group, | Percent. | Group. 
Stock, common, . 2.10 5.83 I 0.00 IX 
Stock, preferred, 2.51 4.49 VI ——* IX 
Funded debt . . 4.79 5.67 Vil 4.01 IX 
Other debt . . . 1.31 2.66 IV 0.61 VII ` 

Total. ... 3.42 5.12 I 2.12 IX 


It should also be observed that the amounts shown under 
the head of interest upon funded debt are considerably larger 
than those actually paid, for the reason that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has seen fit to base its statements 
upon the amounts of interest accruing during each year 
instead of upon that actually paid, and as there was prob- 
ably a default upon some portion of the interest due in each 
group, the actual amounts paid and the average rates must 
have been much lower than those shown. 

The table on pages 34 and 35 shows a classification of stock 
and funded debt, exclusive of equipment trust obligations, 
based upon the rate of dividend or interest paid, during the 
year ending June 30, 1893. | 

* No dividends on preferred stock. 
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RAILWAY CAPITAL, DIVI- 
Total. Classified 
Capitalization. 
Territory Stock.—Common. 
Covered. 4 
r : PIU Rate 

mount, an per Rate 
Interest, |cent| amount. | Dividends. per 
cent 
Group I. $431,721,329 | $22,096,338 | 5.12 | $205,374,148 | $11,972,292 | 5.83 
dé Il. 2,274,4601,059 95,641,853 | 4.21 |. 934,657,305 | 35,397,714 | 3.79 
e III. 1,429,568,568 46,472,373 | 3-25 | 465,759,333 | 19,037,207.| 2.28 
« IV. 485,640,908 14,119, 2.89} 158,133,016 1,245,786 | 0.79 
E V. 806,914, 768 26,134,328 | 3.241 277.273,942 4,285,314 | 1.55 
‘ VI. 1,919,806, 507 73,343,764 | 3-72 | 625,932,471 | 12,153,738 | 2.10 
* — Vit. 441,231,104 17,153,007 1 3.89 | 154,829,701 2,770,819 | 1.79 
* WOT, 1,171,110,558 30,773,780 | 2.03 | 432,070,490 1,206,585 | 0.28 
E IX. 549.794.975 11,672,938 | 2.12 | 226,841,437 5,899 | 9.00 
X. 992,985,634 23,688,230 | 2.39 501,137,759 2,986,394 | 0.60 
$10,506,235,410 | $359,096,280 | 3.42 1$3,982,009,602 | $83,661,738 | 2.10 


. United States 


From this table it is seen that 61.24 per cent of all 
railway stock and 14.39 per cent of the bonds representing 
funded debt paid neither dividends nor interest; that in one 
group 99.99 per cent of stock and 31.66 per cent of funded 
debt received no return; and that in the group where the 
business of transportation appears to have been conducted 
under the most favorable conditions, nearly one-quarter of 
the total stock was similarly portionless. Unless it can be 
shown that the present capitalization of the railway system 
of the United States is grossly excessive, these data are 
sufficient evidence that the return thereto is no more than is 
fair and reasonable, if, indeed, it is not far below what is 
just and proper. 

While the problem of the relation between the par value 
of railway capitalization and the just value of railway prop- 
erty is one of extreme difficulty and probably does not admit 
of detailed solution, the difficulties surrounding it are greatly 
enhanced and its conditions much obscured by the frequent 
confusion of just value with the amount of actual invest- 
ment or original cost. Although it is certainly true that the 
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DENDS AND INTEREST. 

According to Nature of Capital. l 

Stock.— Preferred. Funded Debt. Other Dest. 

xucunpi D a l aae aaa pen) aane e ee 
oun ie per ouni, nierest, per ount. interes er 
dends. kent cent, cent 
_ $41,862,402| $1,394.018| 3.33 $155,320619 $8,001,716] 5.15 $29,164,130| $727,312| 2.50 
72,133,182| 1,135.191| L.57| 1,099,307,175| 57,049,362| 5.19 | 168,303,397] 2,054,586, 1.22 
167,233,708 5,102.072| 3.05] 715,829,137] 30,030,059] 4.20 | 80 174913 702,035| 0.87 
52,420,485! ` 485.242, 0.93] 245,323,118] 11,518,435] 4.70 32764 87e,206| 2.66 
52,450,295 96.107| 0.18] ` 429,349,204| 21,002,577| 4.89 | 47, 411327 75,230] 1,57 
170,841,190| 7,676,932] 4.49} 1,032,005,565 49,871,967| 4.83 | 91,027,281| 64 -,127| 0.70 
13,222,581 147.273} LII 248,551,553! 14,084,8cr! 5.67 | 24,627,269| I5», II4! 0.61 
74446, 857 18,896| 1.23| 604,411,015} 27,902,351| 4.62 | 60,182,196! 742,948) 1.24 
7,645,832 oe 284,329,455| 11,389,970] 4.01 | 30,978,251) 277,069) 0.89 
,669,284| 312,416] o.go| ^ 411,202,950| 19,325,549| 4.70 | 45,975,641] 1,06.,881 3 


$586,925, B16r$r 7,268,147] 2. s $5,225,689,8211250,176,887| 4.79 |$611,610,1711 7,989,508) 1 Lg 


public has no right to demand transportation at ra-es too 
low to afford a fair return upon the just value of railway 
property, there is no equitable basis for the contenticn that 
the railways are entitled to'interest and dividends upon the 
original cost of their properties, no matter how much such 
cost may have been enhanced by profligate expendi-ure or 
corrupt misappropriation of funds, nor how much changed 
conditions may have caused subsequent depreciation of the 
property. It may, indeed, be true that the public interest 
will be well served when the circumstances and conditions 
of railway transportation shall have become so adjusted that 
the security of money invested in such property is atsolute, 
but no such condition has been, as yet, attained, and until 
it is those who choose to adventure their capital in the con- 
struction of railways must do so with full acceptance of the 
risks and hazards involved. In estimating what constitutes 
a fair return upon their investment, allowance sho.ild, of 
course, be made for the possibility of total or partial loss of 
the principal; that such a loss is among the possibiities is 
the misfortune of the investor; that it must be compensated 
* Accrued. 
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by higher rates of dividend and interest, although a neces- 


sary and equitable result is unfortunate for the public; the- 


best interests of both unite in demanding its ultimate elimi- 
nation so far as practicable. 

The total capitalization of the railways of this country Om 
June 30, 1893, as given by the Interstate Commerce Com-. 
mission was $10,506,235,410. This includes, however, 
$611,610,171 of floating debt, which for the purposes of the 
present discussion should be deducted, leaving the actual 
stock and funded debt at $9,894,625,239. This amount 


includes considerable duplication of apparent capital, arising ` 


from the fact that railway corporations are themselves large: 
owners of railway stock and bonds. The amounts thus held 
are given by the Commission as: stocks, $1,135,784,339; 
bonds, $427,237,894; total, $1,563,022,233, leaving out- 
standing $8,331,603,006 in stocks and funded debt. It 
should be understood that the existence of this duplication 
of railway capital does not in any way affect the accuracy 
of the statements showing income account and returns upon. 
capital, as there are corresponding duplications in each of 
those statements. | 


The following statement shows the total capitalization of . 


the railways in each group and the total for the United 
States, the amount of other or unfunded debt, the total stock. 


and funded debt, the amounts of stocks and bonds owned by ` 


railway corporations, and the net capitalization privately 
owned, as given by the Statistician of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the year ending June 30, 1893. 

The amounts shown in the last column of the following 
statement constitute the actual capitalization upon which it. 
is contended that the business of transportation should 
afford a fair return. That these figures furnish a reasonably 
accurate measure of the true value of railway property can, 
it is believed, be sufficiently established, and that, too, 
whether it is decided that just value depends upon the cost 
at which present facilities could be duplicated, upon the 
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present and prospective earning capacity, or upon the price 
at which the properties could be purchased from their present 
owners. If value depends, as is frequently declared, upon 
cost of duplication, it should be remembered that although 
in certain sections roads have been constructed at extremely 
low cost, in other sections another extreme has been reached. 
Thus in New York City it is said to have cost $4,000,000 to 
construct four miles of line and $2,000,000 additional to 
build a station. In other localities there are long sections 
of road where grading alone has cost more than $300,000 
per mile, while bridges like that across the Mississippi River 
at St. Louis costing $14,000,000 per mile, and tunnels like 
the Hoosac at $3,000,000 per mile are as essential portions 
of the railway system as the single track laid on a level 
prairie, through a semi-wilderness at a first cost of $15,000 
per mile. There is certainly no reason for believing that 
much reduction in the cost of works such as those referred 
to could be made at the present time. Another item which 
would undoubtedly enhance the average cost per mile of 
duplicating our present railway facilities, would be the dis- 
counts necessary upon securities in order to secure capital 
for construction. This is merely a means by which capital 
is remunerated for the extra hazardous nature of the enter- 
prise and a return sufficiently large to compensate for the 
risk encountered secured if the alternative of profitable 
operation is achieved. It is for this reason that stock has 
been frequently given as a bonus to purchasers of bonds, 
and where the practice is limited by the necessities of the 
case, it must be admitted that it is perfectly legitimate, In 
this view the original cost of railways, while not conclusive, 
throws considerable light upon their present real value. 
Much has been written in the effort to prove that present 
capitalization is largely in excess of the'amounts actually 
expended for construction and equipment, a result which, it 
is alleged, has been attained through fraudulent issues of 
bonds and stocks, paying excessively for construction or for 
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acquired properties, selling bonds and stocks at a discount, 
and finally by declaring dividends payable in stock, all these 
practices being included in the general denomination ‘‘ stock 
watering." Different writers have variously estimated the 
amounts of ''water" in the present capitalization, some 
placing itas high as three-fourths of the aggregate, while 
others have urged that the aggregate thus improperly 
created is entirely offset by that eliminated by foreclosures 
and reorganizations. Instances of substantial reductions in 
capitalization resulting from these causes are numerous 
enough to create considerable confidence in the possibility 
that they may entirely balance the ‘‘ water." The Cincin- 
nati, Washington & Baltimore Railroad was reorganized 
after foreclosure proceedings, and became the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern Railroad on December 20, 1889. "The 
stock and funded debt of the new company on June 30, 1890, 
amounted to $35,628,116, while those of the old company, 
one year before, had amounted to $41,145,777. ‘The reor- 
ganization of the Vicksburg & Meridian Railroad, which 
became the Alabama & Vicksburg Railway on May 1, 1889, 
resulted in a reduction of the total issue of stock and funded 
debt from $9,919,713 to $2,816,525. A reduction from 
$3,795,000 to $2,160,000 was also effected by the reorganiza- 
tion on June 24, 1891, of the Ohio & Northwestern Railroad, 
now known as the Cincinnati, Portsmouth & Virginia Rail- 
road, and many sintilar instances could be cited. It may 
be that reductions like the foregoing are not the inevitable 
and uniform result of reorganization and foreclosure, but 
that they occur in a large number of instances will not be 
controverted. The number of foreclosures is sufficiently 
large to indicate the elimination of a vast amount of capital 
by this cause. During a period of eighteen years, from the 
beginning of 1876 to the close of 1893, 551 railway corpora- 
tions, operating 57,283 miles of road, with stocks and bonds 
amounting to $3,209,126,000 were sold under foreclosure. 
This tremendous insolvency with its resultant sales under 
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the hammer of the auctioneer may easily have resulted in 
wiping out an amount of stocks and bonds little, if any, 
less than that created by stock-watering. 

Railway rates then have steadily declined for a consider- 
able period, and they do not produce an exorbitant return 
upon present capitalization, which is an approximately accu- 
rate measure of the just value of the railway system. ‘The 
definite conclusion is therefore reached that the aggregate 
railway revenue is at the present time just and proper, and 
that under current conditions any schedule of rates covering 
the entire country and all classes of traffic which would not 
- produce a revenue equal in the aggregate to that now re- 
ceived would be unreasonable and unjust to the owners of 
railway property. 

But: if it is conceded that railway rates as a whole are not 


. excessive, it does not necessarily follow that those fair and 


equitable conditions exist which should result in perfect sat- 
isfaction upon the part of the public. It is quite as impor- 
- tant, from the standpoint of those who purchase transporta- 
tion, that the adjustment of rates shall be made without 
unjust discrimination against persons, places or classes of 
traffic as that the charges shall not be excessive. Even a 
low rate is of no.benefit to a manufacturer if some competi- ` 
tor, producing at approximately equal cost, can obtain one a 
few cents lower, and thus dispose of goods at a profit at prices 
which would result in loss to one paying the higher rate. 
A locality seeking to become a manufacturing or distributing 
centre can make little headway, though granted low rates, 
if a competing trade centre is afforded even slight advantage 
in rates to common markets. Unfortunately, alike for the 
railways and their patrons, the methods of management aris- 
ing from competitive strife for traffic have throughout the 
entire period of railway transportation continuously resulted 
in unjust discriminations of each of these classes, and it is 
because of the manifest injustice of methods which result in 
the advantage of one locality, individual or kind of traffic 
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unquestionably the simplest distribution possible as well as 
the danger of serious and material error, if an estimate is 
attempted that the Interstate Commerce Commission has, 
after several years of discussion, decided to eliminate this 
feature from the annual reports required from carriers. 
Should more minute classification be attempted, still greater 
obstacles appear. If freight traffic alone is considered, it is 
perceived that it consists of two principal classes, through 
and local, each of which admits of extended subdivision, 
but to neither of these classes nor sub-classes can be assigned. 
a definite portion of operating expenses. Through traffic is 
carried between important termini in swiftly moving trains 
which seldom stop except to avoid interference with passen- 
ger traffic, while local traffic 1s carried in slower trains mak- 
ing more frequent stops, yet for each of these classes it is 
necessary that the roadbed shall be in perfect condition, 
bridges in repair, switches guarded, and signals operated, 
and the entire discontinuance of either traffic would not 
very considerably diminish the necessary outlay for any of 
these purposes. "Ihe same obstacles to success attend every 
effort to distribute the cost of service down to the last detail, 
when we find a single car loaded with package freight of 
different kinds carried between different stations, all of which 
must contribute proportionally to the expenses of operation, 
beginning with the cost of handling each particular package, 
and including the wear upon the car itself, the wages of 
trainmen and track hands, maintenance of road, ete. In 
passenger traffic, too, if the entire cost of the traffic were de- 
termined, what mathematician would undertake the problem 
of deciding what proportion of expenses arose on account of 
the lightning express and what from the local accommodation ? 

Transportation in this respect is similar to the industry of 
mining, where silver and lead, each in sufficient quantities 
to be of commercial value are found together. Here it is 
clear that if either silver or lead were to cease to be com- 
mercially valuable, the entire expense of mining would have 
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to fall upon the other, and its price would be correspondingly 
enhanced. Also, any diminution in the demand for one or 
the other commodity, resulting in a lower price, would in- 
crease the price of the other, or, if higher prices could not 
be obtained, the business of mining would ultimately be dis- 
continued. ‘The prices that must be obtained for silver and 
lead, respectively, in order that the business of mining shall 
afford a reasonable profit are mutually regulative. Similarly, 
the revenues which must be obtained from different classes 
of railway trafhc are interdependent, and it cannot justly be 
predicated of rates upon any one class or commodity or 
between any particular points that they are excessive or un- 
reasonable without reference to rates upon other articles and 
between other points. This would be perfectly evident were 
it not for the multitude of items which constitute the total 
traffic of an ordinary railway. If a railway be conceived 
operating between two points only and carrying only one 
commodity at rates absolutely fair and reasonable, and it is 
supposed that a second commodity is offered for transporta- 
tion, itis evident that unless the extra cost incident to the 
new traffic bears the same relation to the revenue derived 
from it that the former cost of operation bore to the former 
revenue, there must be either a reduction in rates upon the 
former commodity or a considerable increase in the profits 
of transportation, and, as the former return to capital was 
reasonable and a higher one would be excessive, the public 
would have a clear right to demand lower charges. So, also, 
the discontinuance of either traffic would involve a resultant 
right to higher charges for the transportation of that which 
remained. 

Railways are entitled to a certain, easily ascertained 
amount of revenue which should be produced by charges 
for transportation, distributed among the different localities 
and classes of traffic with absolute fairness and impartiality, 
according to principles akin to those which should regu- 
late the exercise of the taxing power. Each individual, 
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commocity and locality should be treated with equality, and 
should not be subjected to any disadvantage or prejudice, 
except those naturally arising from location or character of 
traffic. Reasonable and proper discriminations, based upon 
the value of the service performed, are essential and should 
continue, but unjust discriminations founded upon favoritism 
and prejudice should disappear. Charges between all points 
and upon all articles should be fixed at the point where, 
observing the reasonable limitation of total revenue, each 
particular rate will produce the greatest possible revenue 
above the absolute expense of handling. Constant endeavor 
to create new traffic should be made, and none should be 
refused which can afford to pay rates producing the smallest 
revenue above the cost of handling, with a reasonable allow- 
ance for the estimated depreciation of permanent way and. 
equipment directly attributable to that trafic. Such a rule 
would make the carrier’s revenue the sole criterion of its 
charges, subject to the single limitation that rates must be 
open to all. It would be speedily discovered that traffic is 
divided into two classes, according to whether its volume is 
limited by the rate charged. Upon many articles it would 
be found that lower rates produce increasing revenue, and 
upon such articles reductions to the point of highest net 
. revenue would at once follow. Upon other articles, not thus 
. affected in their movement by the rates charged, a final re- 
duction would ensue, consequent upon the greater contribu- 
~ tion of articles of the former class to the items of joint 
expense. 

The ultimate result of the enlightened and consistent exe- 
cution by a large number of important railways, or, better 
still, by a consolidated railway exclusively operating in a 
large territory, of a policy similar to that outlined, would 
certainly be rates much lower than the legislative maximums 
now regarded as amounting to the practical confiscation of 
railway properties. ) 

Washington, D. C. H. T. NEWCOMB. 
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Social reformers have usually found in the political econo- 
mist an enemy or at best a very conservative ally. The 
social reformer has often come from the ranks of the politicians 
and statesmen; still more often has he appeared as a moral or 
religious prophet; but seldom have the rôles of reformer 
and economist been united in one person. In answer to the 
searching question, shall men be reformed or shall they be 
fed, the economist has held consistently to the position that 
they must at any rate be fed. The social reformer has 
wavered between two opinions, admitting the contention of 
the economist, but forgetting it straightway when his activity 
begins. 

The social reformer would simplify and eliminate, until 
but some one thing needful remains as an immediate and 
final step in attaining social salvation. The economist 
insists upon the inherent difficulty and complexity of social 
progress declaring that any step forward must be based on 
material prosperity and that material prosperity must be 
based on efficient wealth production and economical wealth 
consumption. 

Though there has been this rift between the leaders of 
social reform movements and the movements of economic 
theory it is not to be inferred that there has been no definite 
relation between the development of economic. science and the 
changing social and industrial conditions of men. Economic 
theory has contained within itself the germ of evolutionary 
growth. If in looking back upon its history we ignore 
social changes we shall be tempted to describe the develop- 
ment of the science as a mere series of errors and refutations 
of error; for it has been continually engaged in discarding 
outgrown theories. This is not, ‘however, a distinguishing 
characteristic of economics. An Oxford lecturer on geography 
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remarks that the history of the science of geography is 
particularly interesting because it exhibits a surprising 
number of gross errors, accepted as truths in one generation 
and refuted by the discoveries of succeeding generations. 
Political economy simply shares this characteristic with geog- 
raphy and with other physical sciences which boast as many 
and as serious errors as either. There is one difference 
which should be noted. The modifications in geography 
have been made not because the geographical configurations 
have actually changed, not because parallels and meridians 
could have been at any time more conveniently located than 
they now are, but because knowledge has increased with 
the centuries and new facts about existing objects have been 
discovered, while in economics the changes have been in a 
much less measure due to the discovery of hitherto undis- 
covered relations, to a clearer sight and a more accurate 
judgment. They have been made in large part because 
the data of the science have themselves changed. Econo- 
mics has to do with relations between changing and pro- 
gressive beings and those relations cannot be constant. 
Each great system of economics, the Mercantilist, the Physi- 
ocratic and the Malthusian, no less than the Ricardian, has 
arisen to explain industrial conditions which actually existed, 
and each has embodied or prophesied either temporary 
remedies or a far-reaching reform. Social reformers have 
sometimes recognized this bridge between the present and 
the future; in other words, they have recognized the eco- 
nomic basis of their proposed reforms. The result of such 
recognition may be to dampen excessive zeal, but it will 
often increase real efficiency. When a reformer realizes 
that the slow-moving but potent economic forces are work- 
ing in the direction of his cherished reform, he may well 
become more patient, but he may also become more calmly 
confident, and his ardor may even become greater. 

If it were not for the economic element in the single tax 
movement, in the movement for the organization of labor, 
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in the movement for the nationalization or the mtnicipaHza- 
tion of industries, and in the temperance movement, there 
would be little in any of them to explain their vita ity. 
“ Progress and Poverty ” startled and held the attention oi 
thinking people, because it boldly rested its case on one 
universally recognized industrial fact and one almost an1- 
versally accepted economic theory. The persistence of 
poverty in the midst of progress, deepest and most abject at 
the very spot where the accumulation of wealth is greatest, ` 
is the obvious fact. The theory that, of the various shares 
in distribution, land rent alone is an income secured witLout 
any corresponding service, that it absorbs all the advanteges 
which accrue from superior soils and from superior loca-ion 
—the economic theory of rent—forms the second pillar of the 
single tax doctrines. The statement of this fact and this 
theory, interwoven with wonderful skill, and yet wonderful 
simplicity, constitutes the substance of the single tax litera- 
ture—a literature which has perhaps done more than any 
other literature of the generation to give for the gen=ral 
reading public a meaning to economic theory and an irter- 
pretation to industrial facts. 

The movement for the better organization of labor to 
protect its interests finds also its economic basis. ‘This is 
recognized by economists as early as Adam Smith anc as 
recent as General Walker. The former very distinctly 
warned laborers that masters were in a universal, thoagh 
tacit, combination not to allow wages to mount any higher 
and whenever possible to bring them lower. ‘The moverent 
for the organization of labor—organization in order that 
action might be always more intelligent and more con- 
servative because better considered; organization in order 
that action might be more effective because united; organ- 
ization for educational as well as for directly practical encs— 
finds swift acceleration in the same conditions that decree a 
profit from the combination of employers and the consol da- 
tion of their funds. 
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. Nationalism, too, socialism, collectivism, or whatever be 
the best term to designate the increase of united industrial 
action through the means of political machinery, has little. 
difficulty in justifying its attacks on many features of the 
existing industrial system, on the ground that they have 
become from an economic standpoint unsound and wasteful. 
We are witnessing a most interesting movement in this per- 
sistent extension of municipal and State activity to one 
field after another, in the interests not of a ruling family or 
of a class, but really in the interests of the State, of the 
people. | 

We should be willing to see it go on until the people, after 
experiment, have deliberately and intelligently decided in 
regard to every separate branch of industry whether it shall 
be managed on collectivistic or individualistic principles. If 
the science of economics pronounces no dictum in favor of. 
` Socialism, neither does it pronounce against it. Public or 
private management is a question which in the future must 
be decided not once for all, on rigid lines, but for each. 
branch of industry upon its individual merits. That which 
secures the most efficient production and the most economi- . 
cal consumption is economically best. 

The economic basis of the temperance agitation is com- 
prehensibly discussed in a paper submitted to the Academy 
in 1891.* It is shown that the climatic and social conditions 
of America tend to make more acute the distinction between 
the drinking and the non-drinking classes. When from the 
consumption of the lighter beverages the former pleasure is 
no longer obtainable the one class resorts to stronger drinks, - 
the other to new varieties of food. The economic tendencies 
favor that class which makes the best use of the natural 
resources and is thus able to make the higher bids for land 
and for labor. Thus in the economic conflict between the 
drinking and the abstaining classes the latter have an advan- 
tage of which they may not always be conscious, but which 

*“ Keonomic Basis of Prohibition, ANNALS, Vol. II, p. 59. July, 1897. 
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is nevertheless the most powerful factor in the whole temper- 
ance reform. 

Is there anything corresponding to this in the movement 
for the improvement of the industrial position of woman? 
Does the current political economy adequately recognize the 
economic function that woman performs? ‘The brief refer- 
ence that has been made to four big problems of the present 
day is not intended to be exhaustive, but to introduce a' 
somewhat fuller discussion of thesc two questions. It would 
seem that we are on the brink of significant changes in polit- 
ical economy. I wish first to examine the past attitude of 
economics toward the position of woman in the industrial 
society and then to consider what modifications are involved 
in the impending changes. , 

There are but two great fields of economic activity—con- 
sumption and production. Every act of which economics 
takes cognizance is an act of consumption or an act of pro- 
duction. Production is the creation of utilities. Consump- 
tion is their destruction in such manner as to secure the 
intended satisfaction. That department of economics which 
deals with production considers how wealth is brought into 
existence, how the number of uscful things is increased. 
Consumption considers how these useful things, this wealth 
is enjoyed. Textbooks recognize two additional departments 
of economic inquiry—distribution and exchange. But every 
act of exchange is also an act of production and there can 
hardly be said to be such a thing as an act of distribution 
‘he merchant and also his customer, the seller and buyer 
alike in every ordinary exchange of products are producers 
of wealth. ‘There is here a separate field of inquiry in the 
series of questions that arise out of the motive for the ex- 
Changes. We may ask why products exchange as they do. 
We may inquire why men subjectively estimate them as they 
do. ‘The exchange of products forms thus a distinct field 
of economic investigation, but there’ is no act of exchange 
that is not also an act of production. Neither is any one 
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engaged in a distinct process which we may properly term dis- 
tribution. All that we can say is that wealth is produced and 
that somehow when wealth is produced it is also distributed. 
There is no building or street in which we may observe dis- 
tribution taking place. It is a process which is involved in 
the very process of production. Like exchange it is a sepa- 
rate field of inquiry, but it is not a separate field of indus- 
‘trial activity. We may inquire why, when production is 
complete and products thrown out, they go here, rather than 
there. We may investigate the forces which are operative 
in determining the objective values of commodities, in fixing 
market prices and in dividing wealth among individuals, but 
we shall look in vain to find any man or set of men who are 
authorized to arrange such distribution. The buzzing of 
the immense machine of trade and industry in all its parts is 
the noise of production and its products include all valuable 
things. Look as closely as we may we shall find only these 
two forms of economic activity among men: the production 
of wealth, z. e, the making of useful things; and the con- 
sumption of wealth, Z. e., the using of these things. 

It is evident therefore that if we are to take up the study 
of wealth we must direct our attention either to production 
or to consumption. It is not strange that the first of these 
processes has first attracted attention. Productive activities 
are more obvious, more easily classified, and when they 
assume large proportions less common-place. But it is 
nevertheless surprising that production has so completely 
engrossed the attention of economists that consumption has 
been almost entirely ignored. The fact has been partially 
concealed by the division of the discussion into the three 
great departments of production, exchange, distribution. 
When this division has disappeared it is revealed that writers 
have been engaged solely wilh such inquiries as these: How 
way the utilities be made as great as possible? How may the 
distribution of our national wealth be modified? How may 
the factories be kept going? How may the circulating medium 
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be made most effective? How may transportation and the 
system of wholesale and retail trade be perfected? How may 
wealth be so distributed as to keep the capital fund intact and 
laborers sufficiently well fed and sheltered to enable them to 
continue efficient producers? Economists have seemed to 
care very much about adding to the wealth fund, but they’ 
have seldom inquired whether the wealth thus produced is 
consumed in accordance with sound principles of economics 
—whether the right things are called for from producers— . 
whether there are any principles of consumption governing 
these matters at all. Consumption is subordinated in 
importance to production, and that, when we consider it, is 
one of the strangest and most unnatural inversions that the 
history of any science has ever disclosed. 

Economics, the writers have defined as the science of 
‘wealth. ‘They have made under that head a detailed study 
of machinery, of patents, of division of labor, of currency 
and banking, and the movements of prices, of transporta- 
tion, of rent, of profits, of wages. But there are no dis- ` 
cussions on home adornment, on architecture, on music and’: 
art, on choice of books and of newspapers, on dress, om 
travel, on food and drink, on marketing and cooking, on 
social intercourse—in short on the consumption of wealth— 
on the use of those things which with our money and bank- 
ing, our machinery and our patents, our business profits and 
rent and wages we are continually bringing into existence. 

If political economy is the science of wealth, it is as much ` 
concerned with the way in which wealth is consumed as 
with the way in which it is produced. If, as some are already 
‘preferring to call it, political economy be the science of 
human wants, then it is even more fundamentally concerned 
with the consumption than with the production of wealth. 
The most profoundly significant of the impending changes ` 
in economics is this very transfer of the centre of discussion 
from the one field to the other. Economists are beginning 
to study certain phases of consumption, and there is a 
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disposition to place this division of the subject alongside of 
production as the co-ordinate field of economic inquiry. If 
acquisition is the idea which in the past history of economics. 
has been all but unduly emphasized, expenditure is the idea 
which the future of the science will place beside it. 

It is this change which involves a revolution in the attitude 
of the science toward the economic function of woman. For 
if it falls to man chiefly to direct the general course of pro- 
duction, consumption is the field which belongs pre-emin- 
ently to woman. If the factory has been the centre of the 
economics which has had to do with production, the home 
will displace the factory as the centre of interest in a sys- 
tem which gives due prominence to enjoyment and use. I 
would not be misunderstood. It is not true that man alone 
is a producer. Not only has the field of industry and of 
professional life been occupied and honorably so by woman, 
but also in the home itself woman may be said in the strictest 
sense to be a producer of wealth. "Ihe work of cook and 
chambertnaid is production. The direction of the home 
establishment is production. A steak is worth more broiled 
and placed on the table than it is in the butcher boy's tray. 
We recognize that if it is a question of paying for it in an 
eating house; so should we also recognize it in our own 
dining rooms. Rugs and carpets are worth more after they 
are swept and cleaned. We recognize that at house-cleaning 
time if we pay a man to carry them away for a beating; so 
should we also recognize it when with far greater labor they 
are kept bright and clean by the daily use of the broom. 

Nevertheless there is a propriety in assigning the field of 
production to man since the grosser forms of production, 
those things which in fact have most attracted the attention ` 
of economists have been mainly carried on by the labor of 
man, Production on a large scale has been in his hands. 
Manufacturing establishments, canals, railways, the trades, 
so also the industries which have to do with the mechanism 
of exchange, banks and clearing houses—these have all been 
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manipulated by men. To woman has fallen the task of 
directing how the wealth brought into the house shall be 
used, whether much or little shall be made of it, and what 
kind of wealth shall be brought. In the current theories, 
the importance of this latter function has been absurdly 
underestimated. With a clearer recognition of its true rela- 
tion to the whole subject of wealth there must result an 
increased respect on the part of economists for the industrial 
functions which woman performs. Incidentally there may 
also result an increased interest on the part of women in the 
study of economics, since such a recognition would imply 
scientific discussion of subjects in which they are in the 
nature of the case interested. 

The true object of the science of economics is the investi- 
gation of the essential conditions of industrial and social 
prosperity. Some writers have restricted its scope to the 
field of exchange and have defined it as the science of value; 
but in the hands of its greatest masters economics has been 
a theory of prosperity rather than of value. The new 
emphasis on consumption is a new recognition of this older . 
and more fruitful conception. 

There are three ways in which prosperity may be increased: 
We may choose more wisely what things we shall produce; 
we may produce more efficiently; we may consume more 
economically. The wiser choice and the more economical 
- use alike fall within the rangeof whatin economics iscalled 
consumption or demand. Choice and use are related more 
closely than would appear at first sight and their relation is 
somewhat more complicated. It is more complicated than it 
would be if no specific article were produced before it had 
been ordered by the one who is to consume it. We do fre- 
quently order shoes, clothes or houses in this way; but our 
ordinary plan is for the consumer to choose from a stock 
already produced. ‘Nevertheless, choice logically precedes 
production. ‘The only result of the adoption of our present 
plan is that choice or, as the technical word is, demand, 
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modifies production gradually instead of suddenly. If an 
article is no longer chosen by consumers it is no longer pro- 
duced. The production takes place in view of the antici- 
pated choice. Production follows in rough conformity the 
course of demand. It even follows the vagaries of fashion 
no less faithfully than the steadier undulations of normal 
demand. It never anticipates choice very far. It takes few 
real risks. 

Thus choice is able to affect general prosperity because it 
precedes and modifies production and this modification may 
be of a kind that will lead to a fuller utilization of natural 
resources or the exact opposite. Frequently there is more 
than one commodity that would satisfy a given want. In 
such cases the selection of a particular one would nearly 
always enable the productive resources to be more fully 
utilized than the selection of any of the others. ‘The selec- 
tion of that one hy consumers would directly promote gen- 
eral prosperity, while the choice of others would retard it. 
We desire, for instance, fuel in our homes for cooking and 
for warmth. If all people use wood to supply that desire 
there arises a very heavy demand for wood. Lands which 
produce the fuel demanded become very valuable. Pro- 
ducers of wood receive a high price for their commodity and 
are benefited, but consumers limited by their own action in 
choosing this one variety of füel only suffer distinct loss. 
If now some consumers choose, instead of wood, bituminous 
coal, the general prosperity is thereby increased.  'The 
desire for heat is met as before; but a new resource is drawn 
upon. If previously there was a monopoly of wood lands 
the value of the monopoly has greatly declined and society 
has reaped the advantage. ‘The modification in consumption 
has not only added to the social resources, but has brought 
about a more advantageous distribution of wealth. If, 
later, anthracite coal, and natural gas, and various kinds of oil 
are added to the list of available fuels a new advantage is 
gained and prosperity promoted at every step. 
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This process is especially obvious in the choice of articles of 
diet because of the fact that the economic principle is rein- 
forced by physiological considerations. The variety in con- 
sumption utilizes existing resources more fully and thevariety 
in diet enables thesystematic demand for food to bemore easily 
met. When the diet is so varied as to include the various 
classes of food needed by the system fewer pounds of fuel are 
required. But in general it is true that every new article 
demanded to supply an existing desire calls on some reserve 
fund iu nature and may directly promote the general well- 
being. If we wear only cotton dress we fail to get any bene- 
fit from lands which are suitable for sheep pasture, but not 
for cotton raising and from the resources which might be 
devoted to the production of silk. The principle holds good 
in travel, in literature, in music, in art. The greatest enjoy- 
ment is obtained when demand is such as to call forth the 
most varied talents and acquirements. In every field it is 
true that the choice of pleasures may be such as to promote 
prosperity or it may be, and too often is, such as to limit 
pleasure to the lowest minimum which it is possible for the 
productive powers to provide. 

That the prosperity of society may be promoted, secondly, 
by a more efficient employment of the productive forces is a 
fact so generally recognized that no reference to it would be 
necessary except to make it clear that in emphasizing the 
importance of consumption I have no intention of underes- 
timatiuy Clie Luut Lanop of efflefeut produerion. 

But thirdly, we may look for a radical improvement in 
general economic conditions from a wiser use of the wealth 
which we have chosen to produce. The degree of enjoyment 
which may be obtained from a given amount of wealth 
depends mainly upon two things: the subjective condition 
of the consumer determining his capacity for enjoyment; 
and secondly, the relations that may be established among 
the various atticles which enter into the consumption—the 
combinations which the consumer is able to make—the 
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harmony which he may be able to establish in the various 
departments of his consumption. The social progress of the 
race exhibits a tendency toward diversity, toward variety in 
consumption; but also another tendency toward greater har- 
mony within these separate parts, and a greater harmony 
between these parts in their union to form that whole com- 
plex which we cali human existence. There is nothing 
incompatible either in economics or in general biology in 
these two tendencies toward greater diversity and greater 
harmony. A more distinct co-ordination may preside over 
a continued differentiation. This is a law of biological 
development, and it is the law of the standard of living. 
Yet these are not to be regarded as blind tendencies operat- 
ing independently of man’s economic activity. Harmonious 
groups are found to yield greater pleasure, and thus they dis- 
place the older and cruder groups. Half instinctively, half 
consciously the reign of harmony is extended until it tends 
to cover the whole field of consumption. 

Professor Patten * has suggested the word complement for 
any such group of commodities, of which the combined utility 
is greater than the sum of the utilities of the separate parts. 
The reason for the increase of utility is that the parts form 
a synthesis by entering into harmonious combination with 
each other. ‘The pleasure derived from the consumption of 
the complement is greater than the total pleasure which 
could be obtained from the consumption in isolation of its 
separate parts. The classic illustration is of a dinner, in 
which the pleasure derived from the meal, with its courses 
served in proper order, the condiments applied to the dishes 
for which they were intended, the dressing and gravies put 
where they belong, the whole served in the manner which 
the diner finds most pleasing and enlivened, it may be with 
' social intercourse—the pleasure in short from a dinner with 
all that the word implies is greater far than could be obtained 


*'* Economic Causes of Moral Progress." ANNALS, Vol III, p. 134. September, 


1892. 
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from the same quantities of food sundered from each other, 
each consumed for its own sake. Many commodities, like 
salt, which have positive utility when taken in combination, 
are found to have a decidedly negative utility when taken in 
isolation. It is not possible to ascertain the utility of the 
complement dinner by adding the separate utilities of the 
items of which it is composed, but only by considering the 
amount of pleasure which the dinner actually gives. 

There is another more complex complement into the com- 
position of which the complement dinner enters as one and 
not the least, nor yet the greatest element. Food and a 
house or a part of a house; house furnishing, the presence 
of kindred and certain associated enjoyments we are wont to 
designate collectively as home. I have not fully enumerated 
its elements. Poets have long been struggling to convey in 
verse an adequate idea of the content of the word home, 
and they have not failed, though they have not agreed. The 
tendency to exalt some one element of the complex whole, 
to make it stand for the entire conception is not an excep- 
tional and unusual tendency, but is to be met with in every 
act of economic judgment. The pleasure is a unit, but the 
commodity which confers it is complex. The consumer 
must distribute the credit for the pleasure experienced 
among the different individual elements which have together 
conferred the pleasure. In the case of the dinner we are 
aptto ascribe the agreeable result of the whole mainly to 
oome new or favorite dish which may not have occupik d a 
very prominent place, so far as its quantity or its separate 
utility is concerned, but which is recognized as completing 
the combination and adding materially to the utility of the 
whole. 

In the home it may be the particular homestead, the social 
environment, the presence of certain features of the natural 
scenery: a mountain, the sea, the woods, the boundless 
prairie; or it is the well-stocked library, or the musical 
studio, or it is the nursery and the school-room and the 
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play-room of the babies, or it is the family altar of worship, 
or the provident care of the father, or more often than any, in- 
terwoven with all other elements and giving a meaning to 
them all and forming the very keystone in this arch of en- 
joyment that we call home, is the mother’s love for the 
family and the home she has made them. Any one of these 
individual sources of enjoyment may assume the prominent 
place at a given moment but oftenest this one. To woman 
it is given to add many fold to the enjoyment which the 
wealth products of industry are able to secure. 

This is not a sentimental but a purely economic view of 
woman's work. Utility, Z. e., the power to confer pleasure 
is an economic concept. The production of wealth is 
nothing less nor more than the process of adding to the util- 
ity the pleasure giving power of commodities. If now these 
commodities can be so arranged and grouped for consump- 
tion as to make them yield more pleasure than if they are 
consumed in a haphazard way, then the one who secures 
that result, performs just as distinctly an economic function 
as does the one whom we call technically a producer. This 
function I have called the direction of wealth consumption. 
It does not devolve entirely upon woman, but it does very 
largely. It is hers to determine not only what commodities 
shall be chosen and produced, but also what combinations 
shall be made, what degree of harmony shall be secured in 
the consumption of the commodities that have been pro- 
duced. 

I have indicated three methods by which general prosper- 
ity may be increased: a better choice, a better production, a 
better consumption. In comparing the relative importance 
of the three methods it will be found that there are greater 
immediate possibilities in the third than in either of the 
others and that of the two that remain, the first is more 1m- 
portant than the second. It is the present duty of the econ- 
omist to insist upon this, to magnify the office of the wealth 
expender, to accompany her to the very threshold of the 
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home that he may point out, with untiring vigilance, its 
woeful defects, its emptiness caused not so much by lack of 
income as by lack of knowledge of how to spend wisely. 
In the role of the economist he may not enter to direct just 
what works of art or what food products should be selected, 
just what combinations of color would most beautify a par- 
ticular sitting room, just what arrangement of furniture is 
best. He may plead the limits of human ability in securing 
detailed knowledge, but he may assert his right to pass in 
review the work of minor advisers like the merchant, the 
decorator and the furnisher. There is no principle of wealth 
enjoyment higher than the economic. ‘I‘here is no economic 
function higher than that of determining how wealth shall 
be used. Even if man remain the chief producer and woman 
remain the chief factor in determining how wealth shall be 
used, the economic position of woman will not be considered 
by those who judge with discrimination as inferior to that of 
man. Both may in their respective positions contribute 
directly and powerfully to the advancement of general 
prosperity. 

We have temporarily left out of view the case of women 
who have entered the ranks of producers in the technical 
sense, and whose just complaint is that their rewards as pro- 
ducers are not commensurate with their services or with the 
rewards of male producers in the same industries. There are 
many reform movements on foot of which the object is tomend 
and ultimately to end these inequalities. Among those espe- 
cially noteworthy is the far-seeing action of certain of the 
labor organizations in championing the claims of woman, the 
movement for more stringent legal protection, the organiza- 
tion of women's clubs, guilds and unions, the preparation of 
'* black lists" and of ‘‘ white lists. Results by no means 
insignificant have already been achieved in these directions. 
What is chiefly significant, however, is that these move- 
ments are in accord with the economic tendencies of our 
time. So far as those tendencies are revealed by a study of 
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the course of consumption they are in the direction of -in- 


' creased variety not only in food, a department which is of 


the least interest to the body of woman producers, because 
they do not produce food, but also in the departments of 
personal and house adornment. The increased variety in 
these departments of consumption is of the most immediate 
concern to women producers, since it is accompanied by an 
increased demand for articles which require that delicacy of 
handling in both manufacture and sale which women are 
best fitted to give. Increased attention to the refinements 
of civilization means a relative increase in the demand for 
woman's labor. . More discriminating choice necessitates 
more discriminating production. With every advance in ` 
consumption mere muscular strength is placed at a heavier 
discount while tact, delicacy of touch, ability in harmonizing 
colors and in giving a beauty to articles which before served ` 


useful purposes without at the same time pleasing the ege, 
_ by their form, in other words, thé qualities in which women 


are admitted to excel, are placed at a premium. To borrow 
Bastiat’s famous phrase, ''that which is not seen,’’ thus op- 
erates to the advantage of woman in the economic conflict 
with her male associates. "Those who have at heart a social 
reform that shall secure industrial emancipation for woman 
find an unexpected ally in the very economic forces against 
which they have sometimes felt that they were waging a 
losing battle. Increased faith in the future, increased confi- 
dence in the to-morrow that is seen to be already breaking, 
must result from the clear recognition of such powerful 


friends. 
EDWARD T. DEVINE. 


University of Pennsylva nia, 


ton 
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RELIEF WORK CARRIED ON IN THE WELLS 
MEMORIAL INSTITUTE. 





(UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF DENISON HOUSE, BOSTON). 


The Wells Memorial Sewing Rooms were opened during 
the winter of 1893-94 by the Boston College Settlement 
(Denison House), to provide temporary work for women 
thrown out of employment by the financial crisis of last 
winter. 

During December the residents of Denison House were so 
impressed by the suffering among their neighbors (especially 
among the tailoresses and other working women), to whom 
they could suggest no means of finding work, that the 
Denison House Committee determined: to try this method 
of relief. The object of the experiment was to help self- 
respecting women, unused to receiving: charitable aid, es- 
pecially skilled workwomen, such as tailoresses and dress- 
makers, by furnishing them with work until they could get 
into regular employment again. . 

It was decided to give relief, as adequate as possible, to a 
few women rather than to give inadequate relief to a larger 
number of women for whom, because of the help obtained 
from us, the community might feel no longer responsible. 

The Citizens’ Pelief Committee, appointed about the came 
time, had already planned a sewing room for women, besides 
outdoor work for men. ‘The Denison House plan seemed to 
them, however, to supply a need that could not so well be 
met by their work-rooms at Bedford street, and' they offered 
tocontribute toward it the salary of the manager and the 
wages of the workwomen as well as some of the materials. 
'The work-rooms, lighted and heated, were given rent free by 
the managers of the Wells Memorial Institute. AH other 
expenses, including materials (outside those given by the 
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Citizens’ Committee), and all payments for salary or wages 
after March 24, when the subsidy granted by the Citizens’ 
Committee ceased, were met by contributions either pri- 
vately offered or given in answer to an appeal published in 
the Boston papers of Saturday, February 24, 1894. 

The plans having been decided on by December 23, all 
preliminary arrangements were made with great dispatch. 
On December 26, the rooms were opened for cutting, etc. 
On December 27, thirty women, personally known to the 
residents of Denison House, were received at the work- 
rooms. Within a few days this number increased to sixty, 
and within two weeks to 150 working in two shifts, each 
shift being employed for half a week, at a uniform wage of 
seventy-five cents a day ($2.25 a week). The number 
was limited to 150 each week, but under.great pressure 
occasionally reached 175. The work was in charge of a 
general manager, assisted by a cutter, three forewomen and 
a janitor. When necessary an assistant cutter was employed. 
A department for investigating and admitting applicants, 
finding employment and giving relief in special cases, was 
also organized. 

The garments manufactured were the simplest style of 
undergarments for adults, children and infants, plain dresses 
of both wool and cotton for children of all ages, wrappers 
and other useful articles for invalids, men’s shirts of outing 
flannel, girls’ and women’s cotton shirt-waists, and bed 
linen. 

Machine work was put into very few garments; the sewing 
was for the most part well done, though a teacher, who was 
also an examiner, was regularly employed later on to assist 
those workers who were unskilled in this line of work. 

About 500 yards of material were consumed each week, 
making a total aggregate of 10,000 yards, supplied from the 
following sources: Citizens’ Relief Committee, Boston City 
Hospital, Sea Island Relief Committee, Dedham Boys’ 
Home, Home for Aged Men, Children’s Friend Society, 
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New England Hospital, Girls’ Friendly Society, Denison 
House. 

In all 3522 garments were manufactured and disposed of 
as follows: 


Citizens’ Relief Committee . 1137 Sisters of Charity (Harrison 





Sea Island Sufferers. . . . 597 Avenue) ........ IO4 
Boston City Hospital. . . . 607 St. Vincent’s Asylum . . . . 67 
Dedham Boys’ Home... 102 Girls Friendly Society. . . 15 
Home for Aged Men. . . . 96 Miss M. C. Jackson (for dis- 
Children's Friend Society. 37 tribution) ........ 123 . 
New England Hospital. . 8 Roxbury Fire Sufferers, pri- 
Baldwinville Hospital Cot- vate orders and miscel- 

tae uoo Xe eoe ok Je 58 taneous gifts ,. . . . . . 483 
Salvation Army.. .... 67 
Travelers’ Aid Society . . . 2r TOLL o2 S xou woes 3522 


was as far as possible avoided, the product of the work- 
rooms being neither put on the market nor disposed of to 
ordinary consumers. It was not the aim to manufacture 
goods for individuals so much as for institutions which do 
not employ the regular shops for the grade of work done at 
Wells Memorial: for example, the orders filled for the City 
Hospital were for garments usually made by the nurses in 
their spare time in the institution, and the taking of the work 
at Wells Memorial deprived no shops or other work-rooms 
of orders. 


STATEMENT OF FUNDS RECEIVED AND EXPENDED. 
'To cash received: 
Citixcuá! Relief Cuuunltiee ........ $4,743.05 
Contributions through Denison House . . . .2,810.02 


— —— $7,553.70 _ 
By sundries: — SS 





* Wages ($.75 a day) . . . . + . $4,836.89 
T Salaries and miscel. wages . . . r,189.0I 
Work given out in the homes. . 187.30 
Expert statistician . . . . . .. 47.10 
——— $6,260.30 


t“ Wapes" were paid to women on the regular shift, 
. +The permanent staff, also persons out of employment, consisted of seven. Of 
these the man employed as a cutter received the largest salary—$12.00 a week. 
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By amount brought forward ......04. 


$6,260.30 
Sewing machine . . . . . . . - $20.00 
Bradford, Thomas & Co, C. E. 
Hovey & Co. (materials). . . . — 413.35 
Stationery, expressage and sun- 
dries es wx». CIORSS 
mo 554-8 
* Employment at Denison House. $223.97 
Given to Relief Work at Rev. E. 
E. Hale's church. . .. . .. 50.00 
Returned to Citizens’ Relief Com- 
PEE 2 239 x99 wo 84.60 
l ze 358.57 


Balance in hand of Denison House to be 


used for employment . a.s., à 


399-95 


ee Se el 


$7,553-70 


In regard to applicants for work the facts are as follows: 

Of 692 recorded applicants, 100 were not investigated 
and 268 were refused after investigation, though never 
without an attempt to refer those in need to other sources 
of help. In some cases work was found for applicants.T 


* Employment at Denison House was in the fortn of extra domestic service, 
carpentering, painting, sewing, shoveling of snow, etc, ways in which every 


householder may give work-relief. 


f APPLICANTS er eee 


D 


: Of 268 applicants refused: 


37 had found regular employment (or some member of the family had 


done so). 
66 had found work at other reHef rooms. 


32 had been referred to other relief rooms, but failed to secure work, be- 


cause not, suitable, 


14 were referred with notes to the Associated Charities. 


24 were referred with notes to other charities. 
12 weréreferred to Women's Educational and Industrial Union for house- 
work. Of these three are known to have obtained work. 
20 could not be found at address given. 
24 did not appear to need relief work, 
5 were otherwise cared for, e. g., had fare paid to home had a home 
found in coüntry, were sent to hospital, etc. 
6 were outside of city limits, 
I2 were ofunfit class, as beggars, peddlers, persons wholly unable to sew 
and others. 
I6 were refused for catise not stated. 


Résumé. , 268 persons refused; of these 106 found work elsewhere ; 40 found reg. 
ular employment, and 66 found temporary work-relief in other rooms. 
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Of the total number of applicants no record was kept. 
During the first two days alone 300 persons applied, many 
of whom were so evidently not of the class for whom the 
work was intended that they were turned away without reg- 
istration, though not without some suggestion or advice. 
Though the demand for work was not so great after the first, 
the recorded number probably represents not more than 
half of the total number of applicants. 

Investigation was at first informal; if the case was press- 
ing the applicant received work-relief immediately. About 
January 15, the work was so systematized that it became 
possible to investigate every case before admission. A 
printed form was employed on which the condition, viz., 
name, age, trade, time out of work, number of dependents 
in family, and other useful facts were recorded. ‘This in- 
formation was verified by a visit to the home, and often 
further authenticated by a call at the office of the former 
employer, the more pressing cases, of course, receiving imme- 
diate attention. The investigation was completed by send- 
ing every card filled out to be compared with the Associated 
Charities’ records. Among all the applications only four or- 
five cases of conscious fraud appeared. 

The 324 applicants who were investigated and accepted 
were classified under the following heads:* 


Class 1. Women working at trades, out of employment because 





ofthe hard times, but expecting work in the spring. . . . 165 
Class 2. Housewives forced by the hard times to become wage- 

Carpers | ES Rc Ea ere le. o4. eee A di dis ie dran 62 
Class 3. Copyists, saleswomen, seamstresses, cleaners, etc., whose 

lack of work was due to the hard times . . . . . . . sa’ 85 ` 
Class not stated.» wow ew vox odo ee A DECHE X 

Total number of workers. = a . . . e e n n « .« 2324. 


* The following tables are based on one or the other of two totals: either, 324, 
being the number of workers; or 592, being the number of applicants and 
workers taken together. Those tables and remarks that are starred are drawn 
from the Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor and are computed from the tota! of 592. 
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‘The following miscellaneous tables show various facts 
concerning the workers in these rooms, but it must be 
xemembered that general conclusions can scarcely be drawn 
from so small a number of persons. Owing to the fact that 
the investigating department was not organized immedi- 
ately, the results obtained are usually based on a proportion 
only of the whole number of workers. 

Of the number supplied with work-relief the native born 
"were 126, the foreign born, 120; total number stated, 246; 
number not stated, 78; making a total of 324. Of the 324 
‘workers, 269 stated length of residence in Boston as follows: ` 
179, ten years or over; 37, from five to ten years; 40, from 
two to five years; 5, between one and two years, while 
only 8 had been in Boston under one year, showing that 
by far the greater number of workers were old residents of ` 
Boston. The total number helped, including families, was 
1060 persons. 

"Ihe following table shows trades of workers: 


Dressmakers and seamstresses, 75 

Sewing trades. Tailoresses . . s . . . ees 75 

Allied trades . . . . . . .. 24 
— 174 
Domestie work. ...... WO E ee Re E 27 
.OSHIGSWOIDeH-a 3.3.67» Ux E EE E 5 
FIOUSE WIVES: 9 y $45 ca. Re Se ee veo 62 
dactoty-BElD e e de ee Ee deër ee I4 

Other occupations . . . 19 e de OUO oe yox I2 ` 

Occupation not stated . . s 6 0 6 1 we ee es 30 
TORRE uu Y wu REUS SS eA $a mc a 324 


This table shows that we succeeded fairly well in our first 
aim of helping tailoresses and skilled workers. 

The time during which 229 of the 324 workers had been 
out of work: averaged three and seven-tenths months. 
“Twenty-seven of the men in the families of the 324 workers 
xeceived from the City Work Relief during the winter, a 
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total of $324.27. In the families of 160 there were no men 
(unless dependents). Fifty-six of the women received from 
other relief rooms a total of $435.27. This does not mean 
overlapping, as in most cases the work was given at dif- 
ferent times. ‘These facts show how little the other relief 
"work affected the special families helped by the Wells 
Memorial Rooms. 

The table on page 68 classifies the occupations as shop 
work, home work, and domestic and personal service: 

* “This table also shows the average weekly earnings under 
' each classified occupation head, as reported by the appli- 
cants, and presents a classification with respect to each of 
the items included in the table under the head of natiye 
born, foreign born, and birthplace not given, with aggre- 
gates. l 

“The average amount of work-relief furnished to the per- 
sons previously engaged in shop work was $15.11, while 
those who had been engaged in work at home received 
$17.05, and the persons previously engaged in domestic and 
personal service, $14.69. The grand average amount of 
work-relief supplied to all applicants in the aggregate was 
$14.93; while the grand average weekly wage previously 
earned by the applicants, in the aggregate, was $5.29. They 
therefore received an amount nearly equivalent to three 
weeks’ wages at the rate of earnings previous to being thrown 
out of employment. 

‘The proportion which the amonnt of work-relief furnished 
the different classes of workers shown in the table bears to 
average weekly earnings does not in most cases vary from - 
the proportion which applies to all applicants in the aggre- 
gate. In some cases, however, it rises as high as four weeks’ 
pay, and in others falls to about the amount previously 
earned in two weeks.” 

* See foot note, p. 65. 
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The next table shows the value of work-relief as classified 
under amounts varying from $3.00 and under to $53.25. 


Classified Value of Number of Per- 

Work-Relief. sons Receiving. 
Winder $300 9 3-9 ee dece de 6e ee e a 32 
$3.00, but under $I2:,00 «4 4. . e. s o cow oen 130 
$12.00, but under $18.00 . . . ss s s s a so eao 49 
$18.00, but under $25.00 . . aa so ssor s esou 57 
$25.00, but under Za Oo, a a a a’ 35 
$35.00, but under $45.00 . . a a s e. 17 
$48.75, but under $54.00 . 2. 2 2. we eee ee 4 
Toal oe ore Sok eat ca 319 c9 ee P t's SE 324 


* Of the total number of 592 applicants the number stating 
usual weekly earnings was 287. Of these 122 (eighty-seven 
of whom had worked in shops), had previously received less 
than $5.00 per week, 153 had received $5.00 or more, but 
less than $10.00, while 12 had received $10.00 or over. 

The number of our workers who had been previously aided 
by the Associated Charities was investigated with the fol- 
lowing results: Of 324 workers, 86 were found to be re- 
corded at the office of the Associated Charities. But of the. 
86 recorded, 15 cases were registered, but were not known 
to have received aid; 32 cases had been helped for the first 
time this winter (1893-94); 25 had been helped previously, . 
numbers of whom had received aid only once, or perhaps 
during one past winter, and 14 were chronic cases. This 
leaves, out of 324 workers, only 39 who were known to have 
received charitahle aid hefare the past winter. 

The table on page 7o relates to rent and brings out the 
following facts: The number of applicants reporting the 
amount of rent paid by the families to which they belonged 
was 306; 209 made no report as to rent, while 77 were board- 
ing. The 306 who reported rent paid, represented 1129 
persons who occupied 833 rooms and paid a total monthly 
rent of $3,182.48. The average monthly rent per room ranges 
from $2.04 in Ward 2 to $6.87 in Ward 10; the last sum, 


* See foot note, p. 65. 
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however, represents but a single case and is much above 
the average in any other ward, the next highest being 
$5.18 in Ward 9, an average representing reports made by 
7 persons. 

In general, the monthly rent per room does not rise above 
$5.00 nor fall below $2.50. ‘The average number of persons 
to a room was highest in Ward 6, where it reached 2.29, and 
lowest in Ward 21, where it was 0.65. A high average 
number of persons to a room (more than 1.50) appears in 
Wards 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11 and 17. 
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BOSTON ..| 306 209] on 592; 306| 1129 833 | $3,182 48 | $3 82 | 1.36 
Ward I... — 5] 1 6 — — — — — — 
Ward 2... 2 2j 2 6 2 16 10 20 42 2 04 | 1.60 
Ward 3... SA Se 5 3 23 21 60 50] 2 88 | 1.10 
Ward 4...| — I| 2 3 ~~ — — — —] — 
Ward 5... 4 2i 3 o 4 15 9 35 25 3 92 | 1.67 
Ward 6... 6 4| 1 zt 6 39 17 70 33 4 14 | 2.29 
Ward 7... 7 6| 3 16 > 32 18 SI 60 3 39 | 1.78 
Ward 8. 1I 4| 7 22 YI 50 28 142 26 5 o8 | 1.79 
Ward 9.. 7 5] 2 I4 ri 25 I9 98 42 5 18 | 1.32 
Ward ro 5 I| ou 7 5 II 8 54 99 6 87 | 1.38 
Ward 11 20 i! 8 39 20 87 55 275 67 5 o1 | 1.58 
Ward 12 ‘ 54 1B) 5 77 54 136 101 467 02 4 62 ] 1.35 
Ward 13... 24 12] 6 42 z 124 83 232 67 2 8o | 1.49 
Ward 14 S 8 gr 2 18 30 30 69 co 2 30 | 1.00 
Ward 15 9 dE 16 9 35 ot 83 2 62 | 1.00 
Ward 16 55 46 | 11 | 112 55 188 142 570 25 4 02 | 1.32 
Wardi7.., 22 a 7 62 32 116 7] 307 34 3 99 | 1-51 
Ward 18. II 3 20 11 23 19 59 90 4 73 | 1.24 
Ward 19... 19 8] 4 31 19 71 57 217 15 3 BI | 1.25 
‘Ward 20. 12 8i 4 24 12 52 45 144 41 3 2I | 1.16 
Ward 21.. 5 312 10 5 II 17 57 66| 339| 0.65 
Ward22... 3 4| 8 3 17 12 30 75 2 56 | 1.42 
Ward 23. 5 4| Lİ o 5 17 18 58 66 3 26 | 0.94 
Ward 24. 2 4|— 6 2 ER 12 27 00 2 25 | 0.92 
Ward not 
specified . "- To lw 17 Sch PER Ser = = gie 





* See foot note, p. 65. 
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Attempts were made to ascertain the former savings of 
applicants. Nothing fit for tabulation could be gathered, 
but the impression received was that these work-women, as 2 
whole, had never been able to save except for some tempor- 
ary emergency, which soon enough occurred. When it is : 
remembered that 160 of these women had no active men im 
their families to help bear the burden of support, that their 
average weekly wage, when in regular work, was $5.29—and 
that ‘‘regular’’ work in any occupation is seldom steady 
throughout the year—it will be seen that there was usually ` 
small margin for saving. Instances were not rare of women, 
who, during a large part of their working lives, had sup- 
ported sick or aged relatives. 

Inquiries as to indebtedness were made (except as to 
insurance policies and pawn tickets) with the result that 189. 
persons reported debts varying from $2.00 to (in one case) 
$400. Much the largest part of the indebtedness was for 
rent. Though many women could not pay anything toward. 
rent from the sum earned at the work-rooms, very few were 
evicted by landlords. On the other hand, there were few | 
cases where, to our knowledge, the weekly rent was reduced 
because of the hard times. 

The workers were accepted with the understanding that 
earnest and constant effort must be made by them to secure 
legitimate work in the regular trades. The employment 
department furthered these efforts with more or less success, . 
«wnetimes placing the workers in their own trade if not | 
with their former employers. Advertisements were answered, 
and those women who were able to take domestic service 
were registered at the Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union. 

In the work-rooms the women were divided into three 
grades according to skill, each grade in a separate room, 
and each under the care of a forewoman. The day's work 
lasted seven hours, and fines were exacted for tardi- 
ness; one hour was allowed for dinner, and at this time the 
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. women were given the use of a hall and piano in the build- 
ing. A hot lunch was sent in from the New England 
Kitchen for those who desired it, at a cost of about eight 
cents each. Cheap as this was, most of the workers pre- 
ferred to save by bringing their own lunch of bread and 
butter, with perhaps some cold tea. The forewomen did 
much teaching, and in the room of the least skilled workers 
a second teacher was also constantly employed. This element 
of training helped to raise the standard of the work. Many 
improved, and some (among them married women with 
children) thanked the managers afterward for the opportu- 
nity of learning to sew. While there were idle, careless and 
incompetent workers, and while the standard suffered some- 
what from the criterion of employment being need and not 
good work, still the spirit of the work-rooms was, on the 
whole, one of industry and ambition. Women were heard 
to boast that the articles from these work-rooms were better 
finished than in shops for ready-made goods, and showed 
their own work in proof of the fact. A. rough estimate was 
made of the competence of each woman in the work. This 
is scarcely a fair gauge of general competence, as the work 
was confined to sewing, in which many women well trained 
in some other direction might not be proficient. ‘The fact 
was shown, however, that 72 of our women were utterly in- 
— competent seamstresses, that 127 did work of mcdium grade, 
while 125 did excellent work. 

Of women belonging to the sewing trades the proportion 
of skilled and unskilled workers is shown in the following 
table: 


Competent. Medium, Poor. ‘: 
Dressmakers and seamstresses . . 46 20 9 
Tailoresses .......-.-. 3I 31 I3 
OCHS ce «bre dee XE RET SS 77 5I 22 


Or 77 conipetenut, against 73 medium or poor, 


On May 5 the rooms were closed, few applicants having 
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been received during the previous month, and the number 
of workers having been gradually reduced by discharge. 
The following table shows the conditions under which 
workers left the work-rooms: 
Obtained regular employment . . . a s sosoo soa oe 172 


Of these 40 were known to be poorly placed, and 28 to 
have entered domestic service. 


Referred to other work-relief rooms . . . sse. e, 8 
Referred to domestic service. . . . ... soro E TF 
Found not to need the work. . . . aas c s s a ee «^v I6 
Provided with other aid , . . . . . . . .. "m 3 
Placed iu care of Associated Charities . . . . .. s s. II 
Referred to other charities. . . . . a. odd. Se, E Se d 
Discharged for intemperance. ...... a dw Aw E- 
Needing only temporary aid. . . s s saws esans 8 
Miscellaneous. . . . . . . . a . Kur Qo ot ar ire 24 
Unprovided for at closing of rooms. . . . . . . . . . . 59 

Totals A v 1-3 Cus HON CN C A IV Gu WC de Mags 324 


'Twenty-five of the persons discharged were placed by us 
in positions. This number, however, scarcely shows the 
amount of employment found by us, as numbers of tempo- 
rary places, especially at seamstress work, are not recorded. 
We hoped that some of these might lead to permanent work, 
and in some cases this happened. When the work proved 
only temporary, the women were re-admitted. Certain 
employers recalled their work-women after a correspondence 
with us. (It was remarked that most employers seemed 
glad fn prmride for their work-paople whon thoy could, and 
anxious to speak well of them.) Ten were reported as 
placed by the Employment Bureau of the Women's Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, but this number also is probably 
understated, as persons placed often sent us word merely of 
the fact, without telling through what means their positions 
had been secured. One hundred and thirty-seven of the 
workers, as far as known, placed themselves. Whenever a 
worker ceased to come in, a card was sent her asking to 
know the cause of her absence, and whether she had found 
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work. Volunteer assistants visited and helped persons 
requiring special relief. In all about roo such visits were 
made, upon about thirty persons—the assistance given being 
of various sorts. 

Of the fifty-nine persons left unprovided for at the closing 
of the rooms, a large proportion belonged to the four follow- 
ing classes: 

I. Bread-winners—so tied by burdens at home that they could not 
seek employment elsewhere (as, e. g., in domestic service). 

2. Housewives (not the usual bread-winners), whose husbands were 
still out of work. 

3. Tailoresses, incompetent in general work, trained only in one 
branch of their work and knowing no other way to make a living. : 

4. The sickly and incompetent. 

So much is said abofit the constant demand for household 
servants that it has seemed worth while to roughly analyze 
the list of our workers, and if possible show the reasons why 
not more than twenty-eight out of 324 were placed in domes- 
tic service. 


CLASSIFICATION OF WORKERS IN RESPECT TO DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


Kept at home by dependents. .... ee Ws eS er ne a + 104 
Physically unable ... 4... ccc t ot e n 30 
Superaunuated  & e a 2049€ 4979 39 9 xe wo o A ao e « 20 
Skilled workers in other trades. . . es oe ee ee ees 24 
Jews (who could serve only with Jews). . . ... ..... 12 
Ignorant and slovenly... . . . . et et ee a YI 
Total unfit for domestic service. . . . . . e ZUE 
Obtained other employment. . .. .. ... ee eee ee 25 
Untrained. . . . . . ee SZ. dic ap Ns QE SET f ec EE a . IO 
Unwilling to enter service. . . . . . TC IP 18 
Willing ý te but not placed. . «... E e N <17 
Placed in service. . . . . . poesie oa Mor Ao air grat. wah UR 28 
Total fit for domestic service. . s ss sssaaa — 98 
Unclassified. . . s ss eee Cow Wei at de deni 0. 25 
Totale a E e er e Ce E wé e 324 


It is quite true that there is among many workers a preju- 
dice, more or less unfounded, against domestic service, and 
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those women who refused suitable places were discharged 
from the work-rooms. In all other cases there were substan- 
tial reasons why the majority of our workers did not enter 
domestic service. 

The reluctance to enter service, even when the workcr 
has no dependents to absolutely prevent her, may be traced 
to some of the following reasons: 

1. Family affection; the worker is unwilling to leave her 
home and relatives. Allied to this is her attachment to her 
church. 

2. The fact that domestic service is never done; mechanics, 
shop-workers, etc., have a definite number—usually not 
more than ten—of working hours, after which they are free, 
but in most families a domestic is expected to be on duty 
from twelve to fourteen or even sixteen hours daily. True, 
she may not be at work all this time, but her time is at her 
mistress’ disposal. 

3. Closely allied to this is the lack of liberty. A shop 
girl or seamstress has her evenings and all Sunday to herself. 
A domestic has but one afternoon a week with, perhaps some 
part of Sunday. It must not be supposed that the girls 
necessarily wish free time for idleness or demoralizing pur- 
suits; they merely share the desire we all feel to do our work 
in a definite time and then be free. 

4. The need for some social life: most families keep but 
one servant; she does not and cannot share the family life. 
She has hnt the one affernann in which to male acquaint 
ances, and she is necessarily lonely; more especially when 
her employer lives in the country. This is felt the more 
because girls of the class from which domestics usually come 
have few resources within themselves. The sociability of 
shop work, moreover, is in marked contrast to domestic 
work. 

5. Class feeling: rightly or wrongly a certain stigma 
attaches to domestic service, and a girl who becomes a “‘ ser- 
vant’’ loses caste among her former associates. 
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6. Lack of training: many who would be willing to enter 
service have had no training whatever, and know that to 
undertake it in their present state of ignorance is to invite 
constant fault-finding and '' nagging "' from their mistress. 

Such are some of the reasons which keep working women 
away from household service. There are cases in which . 
women, well-fitted to do so, refuse to -go into service, pre- 
ferring to be supported in whole or in part by charity, and . 
these deserve neither sympathy nor aid, but they are the ex- 
ceptions. It must be noted that the objections to domestic 
service are not in themselves ignoble; but in harmony with 
the democratic tendency of the age. Notwithstanding the 
fact that wages are higher in domestic service and that posi- 
tions are plentiful, women choose the more crowded and more 
poorly paid occupations. ‘This indicates that in the minds 
of the workers the objections are rather serious. The pro- 
blem of how to remove them is a perplexing one. The 
adoption of the following measures would help in the solu- 
tion: 

1. Establishment of training schools, through which 
domestic service should be raised to the rank of a skilled 
occupation. 

2. Establishment of definite and moderate working hours 
for servants, outside of which their time should CS their own, 
overtime being paid for. 

3. More opportunity for social intercourse, not confined 
to their own sex. 


GENERALIZATION, 


Whatever succcss may have attended our venture is due 
to having picked workers and not many of them; to the 
friendly personal relations between workers and managers 
who often knew intimately the condition of the workers; to 
the element of training in the work, a high standard being 
preserved by conscientious forewomen, and to the plan of 
. assuming a definite responsibility for a limited number of 
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the unemployed. The persistent effort to place the women 
in regular employment has maintained the temporary and 
supplementary character of the work. “Three hundred and 
twenty-four women were enabled to earn a sum averaging 
three weeks' wages during the six weeks of severest stress last 
winter. During this time these women were saved from the 
demoralizing results of complete idleness and from that degra- 
dation of character which comes from receiving aid without 
giving a return; while self-respect, and, to some extent, 
physical strength were preserved until they could return to 
ordinary work. In some cases this work alone saved them 
from utter discouragement. Workers were not attracted to 
these rooms from outside the city, but the work was given 
to citizens of Boston who, by rough calculation, had an 
average residence of eighteen years. ‘The persons helped 
were, moreover, largely those who had never received chari- 
table aid to any extent. ‘The work was paid for in money, 
which has gone back into the natural currents of trade. 
When our work-rooms were closed fifty-nine women were 
turned adrift with no prospect of immediate employment, 
but many of these could not take regular positions. Some 
who were housewives still needed temporary aid in their 
homes till their husbands could find work; others, incom- 
petent or disabled, required permanent relief, We could 
congratulate ourselves that 172 former workers had found 
regular employment, and altogether 199 were known to be 
past their worst need 

Furthermore the articles produced had been well made 
and had found their way into serviceable channels. So far 
as we can see the larger share of the product of our shop 
has not come into competition with the output of business 
enterprises. 

We hope, moreover, that the lessons learned in our experi- 
ence may have a certain value to those contemplating such 
undertakings for the future. The following cautions are 
suggested: 
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1. The method of advertisement of relief work is a per- 
plexing question. On the one hand the plan of application 
at the rooms has the disadvantage of raising hopes which 
often cannot be satisfied, and of attracting unsuitable appli- 
cants; while on the other hand, by the plan of giving out 
admission tickets to churches, charitable societies, trades 
unions and other agencies the independent trade workers are 
often not reached. When the first method was used our 
experience showed that superior women applied for work. 

2. Investigation of applicants should be organized at the 
beginning of the work, as few questions as possible should 
be asked, and from the first the workers should be admitted 
only after previous investigation, including comparison with 
the Associated Charities records. __ 

3. Relief, other than work, if necessary at all, should be 
supplied from some other source than the work-room, since 
the giving of such relief tends to turn the room, in the 
minds of the workers, from a place for obtaining honest work 
to a relief agency. Extra work for some especial need may, 
however, be given. 

4. Competition with regular business is a serious danger, 
but by taking pains this can be avoided with reasonable com- 
pleteness as long as the work of the world is not all done, as 
long as there remain consumers who have no money to buy 
goods through the regular channels, 

5. The employment of housewives rather than the usual 
bread-winners is a mistake. It takes the women from their 
proper work of caring for their families and leaves the hus- 
band or other bread-winner in idleness. It may be neces- 
sary to help the women when the men can obtain no work, 
but when work-relief is organized the men rather than their 
wives should be employed. 

6. As for the incompetent they should be weeded out of 
the work-room as soon as possible, and sent (by some wisely 
exercised compulsion, if need be), to a place where they can 
be trained to do some useful work. Those whom it is 
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impossible to train in this way should be provided with 
some work, but certainly not in the same work-room with 
those who are unemployed on account of industrial depres- 
. Sion, since their needs are of a different nature. A work- 
room freed from the presence of the incompetent would be 
relieved of some of its most serious dangers. 

7. The danger of depressing wages by work-relief is very 
great. An employer knowing that his work-people are 
willing to work where they can earn only $2.25 per week | 
thinks they should submit to any terms he may make. 
Numbers of our women went from our rooms to poor places, 
€. g., tailoresses returned to us in despair from shops where 
they earned by piece-work $.70, $1.75 and $2.30 for a 
week’s hard work. The same thing holds true in regard 
to domestic service. Not infrequently last winter applica- 
tions were received from employers who expected to secure 
trained servants for their board and lodging. There is 
the same danger, too; in any investigation of applicants 
through the former employer, as the depressed condition of 
his workers is thus made known to him. It was noticed 
that the work-people themselves dreaded this and were chary 
of letting their employers know their present condition. 
On the other hand, such investigation sometimes moved 
employers to call back their workers from motives of pity 
or justice. Whatever is done in this line should certainly 
be very carefully managed. Employment bureaus should 
not be started in connection with work-relief ranms, though 
they might with advantage be maintained in close com- 
munication with them. ‘They should not be for the unem- 
ployed alone, and they should be confined to those workers 
who are competent in some direction. 

8. The workers should feel that the work given them is 
useful and real employment. 

9. There is danger when work-relief is started that the 
community may consider it adequate and throw off all per- 
sonal responsibility. The impossibilities that relief work 
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should give employment to all should be emphasized. It 
must be admitted that no organization can meet the need, 
that every private individual must do what he can in help- 
ing, especially in using his money to give extra employment. 

It is often argued that work-relief attracts people from 
regular lines of employment. If the incompetent are ex- 
. cluded, this danger may be largely avoided. Indeed there 
should be little fear of skilled workers being attracted by a 
low wage at half time. $2.25 per week is far below a living 
wage. e 

The above consists, in the main, of reports prepared by 
Miss Helen Cheever and Miss Laurette Cate, who, with 
myself, had practical charge of the work. The managers 
agree in the opinion, confirmed by their experience in these 
work-rooms, that whenever aid must be given to able-bodied 
persons it should be in payment for work done under con- 
ditions conducive to self-respect. 

It is, however, not inconsistent with this opinion to hold 
that such rooms as we have described are but the slightest 
palliative for unemployment. In the first place they are 
inadequate. In the second place they are wasteful of money 
and labor. 

It is hoped that a condition of affairs such as we passed 
through last winter may not return, but should such con- 
ditions tend, under the present system, to become chronic, 
then relief work is about as adequate as a shelter of boughs 
against the equinoctial storm. 

Granting that relief work is economically unsound, that 
we “put in a dollar and take out thirty cents," that if 
carried on incautiously it may involve other classes in distress 
through competition, that there is danger of alliacting the 
Shiftless and of taking away some incentive for individual 
exertion, that in fact some may “dare” be lazier because of 
relief work, still the fact remains that there are honest and 
industrious men and women in the community who cannot 
get work, who have nothing to live on but the current 
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proceeds of their work, and who cannot be helped through 
any charitable methods unless it be by work-relief. There 
are many who prefer work but will, under stress of need, 
take direct charity and then be forced into the pauper class. 

If we condemn work-relief, what then is the alternative ? 
Surely not starvation, surely not aid without work, but some 
more radical treatment of the evil. What this may be let 
the sociological expert point out to us. Meantime is there 
any temporary palliative which will do less harm than work- 
relief ? 

HELENA 5. DUDLEY. 


Dentson House, Boston. 
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UTILITY, ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


1n ‘The Theory of Sociology," * I contended that “political econ- 
omy,” viewed as a science of commercial relations or market values, 
and ‘‘pure economics,” conceived as a science of subjective utility, 
cost and value, are social sciences, and that neither can stand, in a 
classification of the sciences, logically antecedent to theoretical soci- 
ology. Both of them, I claimed, presuppose sociology, because, as I 
undertook to show, subjective utility has been created by social condi- 
tions and was not antecedent to them. 

I did not expect that these conclusions would pass unchallenged. 
Had they done so I should have been disappointed. In so difficult a 
matter as this truth can be found only through patient scrutiny. I am 
therefore greatly indebted to Professor Patten for his kindly, but posi- ' 
tive.and thoughtful criticism, which was published in the ANNALS of 
September. Apparently our differences are many and irreconcilable. 
In reality most of them will disappear, I think, upon careful examina- 
tion. 

In his able paper on ‘The Failure of Biologic Sociology," f Dr. 
Patten ''tried to show that the place of economics in the hierarchy of 
the sciences is before that of sociology." In his communication on 
“The Beginnings of Utility," f he reaffirms that judgment, and con- 
tends that utility, and even a theory of utility, are antecedent to social 
. relations. Two questions are thus distinctly presented: Is the science 
of economics logically precedent to sociology? To what extent is 
utility antecedent to social relations? 

So far as the discussion between Dr. Patten and myself is GE 
the answer to the first question is plain. It is somewhat surprising, 
after reading Dr. Patten’s broad claim for economics, to find that his 
whole dissent from my opinion reduces to a difference in our respec- 
tive uses of a single word. He would promptly admit that political 
economy in the classical English sense of the term—the political econ- 
omy of market values as elaborated by Smith, Ricardo and Mill, is a 
branch of social science and presupposes sociology. Furthermore, he 
says that subjective cost ‘‘has social antecedents.” This is an admis- 
sion that if pure economics be conceived as a study of subjective 

* Supplement to the ANNATA, July, 1894 


TANNALSs, May, 1894. 
T ANNALS, September, 1894. 
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utilities, costs and values, in their inter-relations, pure economics, too, 
is a social science, which presupposes sociology. Apart from the quest- 
ion of the origin of utility, this is all that I have claimed, namely, that 
classical political economy as an account of market values, and pure 
economics as a study of the mutual relations of subjective utilities, 
costs and values, are built upon sociological data, and presuppose 
theoretical sociology. Evidently, therefore, when Dr. Patten, after ` 
admitting all this, still contends that the place of economics in the ` 
hierarchy of the sciences is before that of sociology, he has some 
other economics in mind, and is using the word in an unusual way. 

Fortunately his meaning is not in doubt if one reads him carefully. 
It is because he thinks that ‘‘ theories of utility and goods’’ are “ neces- 
sary pre-suppositions in any study of social relations” that he puts 
economics before sociology. ‘The context shows that it is not the 
mathematical theories of final and total utility in their present form 
that Dr. Patten has here in mind, though his language would seem to 
include them. It is rather an expanded theory, in which the phe- 
nomena of initial utility can have full recognition. In fact, it is a 
theory of initial utility as conditioned by various kinds of free goods 
unequally distributed in the environment, that he is particularly think- 
ing of as being scientifically antecedent to explanations of society. In 
other words, if I understand Dr. Patten rightly, he holds that the rela- 
tion of the environment to utility, and especially to initial utility (the 
environment being conceived of as an irregular differentiation and 
distribution of free goods in space), presents a sufficient number of 
correlated problems to constitute a distinct science. From the paper 
on ‘The Failure of Biologic Sociology," I infer that he would put ` 
this science not only before sociology, but before psychology and even 
before biology as well. 

'This is an interesting thought, and I wish that Dr. Patten had done 
himself justice by stating it more explicitly, and at length. The sug- 
gaoted ccionoo, if oonpotruotod at all, would necessarily be the abstiact 
and highly general science of the relations of physical, mental and 
social life, to the physical environment. It would be related to 
biology, psychology and sociology, just as, according to my concep- 
tion, sociology is related to political economy (the science of market 
values), to jurisprudence, and to politics. -If Dr. Patten constructs 
such a science he will compass one of the greatest scientific achieve- 
ments of this or of anyage. If, in addition, he persuades the scientific 
world to call this science by the general name economics, and to 
designate all more special economic studies by the older term, political 
economy, that too will be a noteworthy accomplishment. But he 
ought to put aside all excess of modesty and say explicitly that nobody 
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but himself ever before so conceived of economics, and admit frankly 
that the economics which other students have thought about, and 
which comes to mind when they see or hear the word, is a social 
science, grounded in sociology. 

Let us now examine the second question: To what extent is utility 
antecedent to social relations ? 

Tt is evident that discussion has brought us to the point where we 
" must decide whether we will use the word utility to mean a relation 
between some external thing or fact, on the one hand, and any 
advantageous change product within an organism, on the other hand, 
or whether we will restrict its meaning to a relation between an 
external thing or fact and an advantageous internal change of which 
the organism is at the moment conscious. This necessity confronts us 
whether we are talking about initial, final or total utility. To take 
an illustration: if a '(dose"' of guano be applied to a hill of Indian 
corn the plants will undergo an initial change, favorable in the sense 
of normal growth. Successive doses will effect further advantageous 
changes, but in lessening degree, until further doses would be wasteful 
or injurious. There is here no consciousness, no scale of pleasure, 
and, of course, no subjective utility. Yet the relations of the changes 
described, to the environment, to the supply of “ goods,” to various 
kinds of ''goods," and so on, are evidently governed by laws like 
those that govern the phenomena of subjective utility. Shall we then 
not call the relation between “goods ” and such organic changes by 
the word utility? I can see no good reason why we should not do so, 
provided we use a distinguishing adjective. "7 Physiological” would, 
perhaps, be as accurate as any. By physiological utility we would 
then mean a relation subsisting between an external thing or fact and 
a favorable organic change. By subjective utility we would mean a 
similar relation of which the organism is pleasurably conscious.* 

Of physiological utility so understood we can certainly have a 
theory, becanse all its phenomena admit of formulation in scientific 
law. No less certainly will the theory, when elaborated, be logically 
antecedent to the sciences of psychology and sociology. It will afford 
data by means of which these sciences can be made truly deductive in ` 
form. 

I admit, then, that a theory of goods and of physiological utility is 
precedent to sociology. When in “The Theory of Sociology"! I dis- 
cussed the relation of utility to social relations, I was talking about 
subjective utility only, Moreover, when I said that “it can be shown 
that, apart from associatiuu therc could never have been any such 


* Dr. Patten, I suppose, would not favor the use of the word utility in any but the 
subjective sense, - f 
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thing as subjective utility," I was talking about the subjective utility 
of recent and familiar economic discussion—namely, a consciousness 
of utility as varying in degree from ''initial" to ‘‘marginal.” A 
dawning consciousness of mere initial utility—that is, a recognition 
of the satisfaction afforded by a first-consumed portion of food, unac- 
companied by any recognition of the lesser utility of succeeding 
portions,—must undoubtedly be assumed to be casually antecedent 
to social phenomena. But nothing that Dr. Patten has written, in 
his criticism or elsewhere, seems to me to invalidate the proposition 
that all subjective utility which is more than mere initial satisfaction, 
is a product of social evolution. 

I ask the reader to remember that I took pains to argue that subjec- 
tive utility is more than mere pleasurable feeling of any volume or 
degree, however small. To constitute subjective utility, I held, 
pleasure must be (1) voluminous enough to admit of appreciable dis- 
tinctions of more and less, (2) it must be recognized as caused or 
produced by an external condition or thing. Having so defined my 
terms, I endeavored to prove that, (a) apart from suggestion, imita. 
tion and concourse, pleasurable feeling could not become quantita- 
tively sufficient to admit of appreciable distinctions of more or less, 
and that, (b) apart from social relations, intellectual development 
must be inadequate for the perception of such distinctions. 

In criticism Dr. Patten says that ''this line of reasoning overlooks 
the fact that the failure to recognize. degrees of utility may be due to 
the intensity of the pleasure, as well as to its lack of clearness and 
volume." I confessthat it had not occurred to me, and that I do not 
now see that the fact said to be overlooked has any bearing on the 
question. Granting that intensity of feeling may destroy perception, 
Ishould suppose,that, before feeling becomes too voluminous for 
appreciable distinctions of more or less, it must become at least 
voluminous enough. 

My conclusions are inductions from observed facts. All animal life 
ot which we have any knowledge, trom protozoa to man, 1s in fre- 
quent contact with other animal life, of its own and of different 
species. Most of it exists in swarms, flocks or bands. Creatures of 
the most rudimentary consciousness are influenced in all their activi- 
ties by contact with each other. Theactivity of each is suggestive and 
stimulating to others. Each imitates others. This is true of insects, 
of fishes, of birds, of mammals.  Elaborate studies of mental evolu- 
tion in animals, of the mental development of the human infant, and 
of the phenomena of hypnotism, all lead to the conclusion that sug- 
gestion and imitation are among the most important phenomena of 
dawning consciousness. In the struggle for food every individual of 
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every species is in large measure dependent on the discoveries made 
by fellow-creatures and on the instinctive tendency to imitate the 
successful. It is therefore certain that animal life could not have 
survived through its evolutional infancy if individual isolation rather 
than association had been the rule. There certainly was a time when 
consciousness, as manifested in the animal life of this planet, was too 
rudimentary to distinguish degrees of utility. There certainly came 
a time when such distinctions began to be made. To overthrow my 
conclusions, then, the objector must establish the amazing assumption 
that during thousands, perhaps millions, of generations, animal organ- 
isms owed nothing to association. 

Without appealing to observation, Dr. Patten puts forward an 
ingenious æ priori theory. He assumes a stage in animal evolution 
in which there is no conscious distinction of successive degrees of 
utility ; to this extent he agrees with me. But in that pre-social stage, 
he thinks, there is an intense consciousness of initial utility. Initial 
utility being so great, the creature experiencing it is necessarily anti- 
social, Dr. Patten supposes, because, although a hungry beast may 
have captured many times as much prey as he can eat, and could 
therefore share it with other beasts in a social way, he will yet attach 
the same value to the final increment that he attaches to the first. 
Only when he learns to distinguish degrees of utility will he tolerate 
the presence of a fellow-prowler, and so enter into social relations. 

This is not only ingenious; it is plausible. At first glance it looks 
reasonable; but it will not bear examination. It offers no answer to 
the previous question: How could an isolated individual organism 
survive, and multiply its experiences, until a relatively high degree 
of consciousness was evolved? Worse yet, it offers no way out of a 
difficulty that Dr. Patten has raised for himself, namely, how does an 
isolated individual, that is too intensely conscious of initial utility to 
perceive any lesser degrees, presently become aware of marginal 
utility, and conclude to be sociable? Worst of all, it ignores the 
obvious, familiar and true explanation of the difficulty just named. 
The “ being who has intense feelings " will not often be permitted to 
exploit his theory of initial utility to its marginal possibilities, 
Fellow-beings with similar tastes and feelings have a way of dropping 
in before the mental evolution of thcir host is completcd, and of 
settling the question of toleration according to 


‘The good old way, the simple plan.” 


It is through repeated experiences with unbidden guests that animals, 
and men too, acquire a good deal of thelr knowledge of degrees of 
utility, very much as the fox in the fable discovered the marginal 
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utility of unattainable grapes. Another part of it, however, is 
acquired in a very different, but not less social, way, through the 
necessity of providing for brooding or nursing mothers and for the 
young. 

But while it is impossible to believe that apart from association there 
could ever have been a canscions recognition of degrees of utility, 
and, therefore, impossible to believe that subjective utility as the term 
has been used and understood hitherto in economic discussion is ante- 
cedent to social relations, Dr. Patten is quite right in maintaining 
that some consciousness of initial utility is antecedent to social phe- 
nomena, both logically and evolutionally. If by the terms suggestion, 
imitation and association, we mean psychical, rather than merely 
physiological phenomena, we must, of course, admit that creatures 
capable of distinguishing each other, are capable of distinguishing 
food objects, and, therefore, of recognizing initial utilities. Conse- 
quently, if we are to extend the meaning of the term subjective 
utility to cover the phenomenon of a consciousness of initial utility 
unaccompanied by any recognition of degrees of utility—and I see no 
objection to doing so—I must modify my statement that “‘ apart from 
association there could never have been any such thing as subjective 
utility." I must say, instead, that apart from association there could 
never have been any subjective utility beyond a dawning conscious- 
ness of initial satisfactions. 

As thus conceived, the theory of utility runs like a connecting thread 
through biology, psychology and sociology. In biology, we have the 
theory of physiological utility. In psychology, it becomes the theory 
of initial subjective utility. In sociology, it becomes the theory of 
subjective utility in quantitative degrees. Finally, when we encounter 
in human society the phenamena of conscions calculation and produc- 
tion of utilities, we have the material for a special social science, 
namely, political economy, the science of the social phenomena of a 
conscious calculation and production of utilities. 

lt, now, Dr. Patten can make abstraction of all the laws of utility, 
biological, psychological and sociological, and can put them together 
in alarger synthesis than has been attempted hitherto, he will create 
a general philosophy of the sciences of life—a formulation of the 
general principles from which their particular laws may be deduced. 
If such a philosophy can appropriate and thenceforth hold the name 
of ‘‘economics,’’ well and good. But it cannot be regarded asin any 
sense a “social’’ science, Dr. Patten cannot claim, as I think he has: 
been disposed to do, that such an economics, rather than sociology, is 
the fundamental science of society. The economics of his concep- 
tion is neither sociology, psychology, nor biology, but a logic which 
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is theoretically distinct from and preliminary to them all. The funda- 
mental social science is sociology. 

As the reader will have discovered, my own notions of utility and its 
relations to social phenomena have been made more definite by Dr. ` 
Patten’s criticism. I am grateful to him for it. 


FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS. 
« Columbia College. l 





THE ORGANIC CONCEPT OF SOCIETY. 


In a recent book * Professor Small discusses and defends the organic 
concept of society and quotes certain passages from a papert of mine 
to show how this concept has been misunderstood. I, in turn, might 
properly complain that my meaning has been misconstrued. There 
is, however, nothing to be gained in joining an issue on so technical 
a point. If Professor Small’s book had appeared in advance of my 
paper, I would have gladly referred to it for a statement of the doc- 
triues to which I take exception. His book strengthens rather than 
weakens my opposition to the use of biologic analogies in the discussion 
of social questions. A clear and definite statement of a false position 
often exposes its weakness. 

The organic concept of society finds its chief strength and sup- 
port in the phenomena of co-operation. On every side we see some 
form of division of labor; families unite for common ends, industries 
are co-ordinated on a large scale, villages, cities and even nations become, 
organized parts of a larger whole, and in this way is built up the vast 
complexus that is commonly called the industrial organism. Accept- 
ing this industrial organism as a fact, it is necessary to inquire into its 
cause. Is it a part of the nature of things, the outcome of purely 
social forces or is it due to the objective conditions which surround . 
society? Evidently (he latter. Certain peculiaritics of soil and 
climate give certain localities the advantage in particular forms of 
production, certain deposits of iron, coal and other minerals give an 
. advantage to other localities in these industries and certain other 
peculiarities of matter and of the crust of the earth givea great advan- 
tage to serial production—to round-about methods—as opposed to 
` direct production. 

The complex economic world is the outcome of the influence of 
these objective conditions upon the choices of individuals under these 
conditions, Each individual becomes a part of the economic mechan- 
ism in order to increase his sum of utilities and to decrease his costs. 

* "An Introduction to the Study of Society," by A. W. Small and G. E. Vincent. 
New York :'1894. 
+" The Place of University Extension," Untrersity Extenston, February, 1894. 
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From no point of view is society more truly “organic” than in its 
economic aspect. If then the organic concept is serviceable at all in 
social science it should be so to the economist, whose duty it is to 
explain the phenomena of co-operation," Economists, however, reject 
the organic concept of society and prefer to deduce their economic 
laws from the theory of utility and the facts of the objective world. 
The individual, even though a nnitin a complex mechanism, is still 
merely an individual having his choices determined by utilitarian mo- 
tives and by objective conditions. Differences in men, whether mental 
or physical, are due to the effects of these objective conditions, to which 
men must adjust themselves in the several local environments. Isolated 
men or groups have their choices limited by the opportunities of the 
local environment. The characters and habits of individuals hemmed 
in by a narrow environment become so differentiated from those of 
other persons adjusted to other local conditions, that distinct nations 
or races are formed in each section of the world. Even when large 
economic aggregates are formed by the massing of people in particu- 
lar localities the same objective conditions continue the differentiating 
process. The various types of men attracted to the locality by its fav- 
orable conditions find a place for themselves, and additional types of 
men are evolved through the pressure created by the struggle for 
existence. During the first stages of a civilization, while choices are 
‘determined solely by objective conditions and strictly utilitarian 
motives, this process of differentiation continues, and the economic 
aggregate assumes more and more the character of an organism. If 
an economic aggregate were the highest possible type of a society and 
a conscious utilitarianism were the only standard for action, there 
would be some justification for a biologic concept of society. No 
progress would be possible except through a greater differentiation of 
individuals and a closer interdependence of the parts. Each indi- 
vidual would lose his mobility and would tend to become a mere cell 
in a particular part of the social organism. 

These economic forces, however, are not the true social forces. The 
latter counteract the effects of the economic forces and make men 
equal, mobile and similar in mental and physical characteristics. 
They take men out from under the domination of local, objective con- 
ditions and create a common subjective environment which prevents 
the differentiation of individuals and the growth of the organic ten- 
dency in society. Laws, customs, habits, democratic feelings, ethical 
ideals and the other phenomena which constitute the subjective environ- 
ment tend to eradicate those mental and physical peculiarities due to 
local, objective conditions, and to blend the different races of men into 
a common type. The forces of the objective environment create 
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immobility, inequality and subordination among individuals, Those 
of the subjective environment create mobility, equality and freedom. 

The organic concept of society has its origin in an undue emphasis of 
the economic elements of social progress. The phenomena of a grow- 
ing economic aggregate are studied while the true social forces which 
transform economic aggregates into real societies are neglected. Such 
studies always give a wrong concept of social progress and lead 
usually to a bad system of economics as well. 

No better example of the evil results springing from the use of this 
method can be found than in the work upon which I am commenting. 
The whole of the second book is given up to a description of the 
growth of a Western city from its first settlement until the present 
time. It is implied that this description illustrates all the various 
phases of social structure and activity. In reality, however, it gives 
nothing but a picture of the growth of an economic aggregate. It is 
the economic and not the social structure that is analyzed. The influ- 
ence of the division of labor on a growing population and the stratifi- 
cation of society which results from.the movement of various types of 
men into a new region receive due emphasis. If, however, wecompare 
the social ideas of the first scttlcrs* or of the rural group with those 
of the citizens of the city it will be seen that there has been in this 
respect a loss rather than a gain. The area of common action and 
impulse has heen lessened and strictly utilitarian motives have dis- 
placed the higher ideals which brought the first settlers into the locality 
and bound them together. The city cannot be aroused to united 
action so easily as the rural community. Economic motives and 
organic tendencies have gained prominence at the expense of social 
progress. Rapid economic integration has caused social disintegra- 
tion. 

A false concept of social growth is given by such a picture and false 
ideals are inculcated which do immeasurable harm. Under the pretext 
of describing social growth and structure, a picture of a growing eco- 
nomic aggregate is presented under conditions where the truly social 
bonds are being weakened by the dominant economic forces. The 
errors of socialism are mainly due to picturing such econoniic aggre- 
gates as though they werc truc socictics and representing them as exem- 
plifications of the normal tendencies of social progress. Socialists would 
have us believe that these organic tendencies are the necessary outcome 
of social progress and that we should give up what little freedom 
and mobility remain to us in our present economic aggregates and 
become like a real organism with diverse functions and immobile cells. 

The emphasis of organic analogies tends to strengthen such ideals, 

* Pp. 101-104. 
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and to cause us to lose sight of the true social forces. If the deyelop- 
ment of the region had been through the natural growth of population 
instead of through immigration, the growth of social forces could 
have been observed. New customs, laws, rights, duties aud ideals 
would develop to prevent the stratification of society.  'The differ- 
ences between individuals would be lessened, and their mobility and 
freedom would be increased. If these social forces had complete 
sway the organic cell would disappear, and the individual would be 
freed from the domination of the local peculiarities of the objective 
environment, 

Professor Small thinks that, in using the term ''race knowledge," 
I unconsciously adopt the organic concept of society. This, however, 
overlooks the distinction I am trying to make. Race knowledge lies 
entirely in the individual, and is a social force only because each 
individual projects it and makes it a part of his environment. A sub- 
jective environment is thus created which supplements the objective 
environment. 

A teamster, seeing a stone in the road, turns out for it; shortly after 
he meets a wagon, and also turns out for it. Is not the motive the 
same in both cases, and are not also both choices purely personal ? 
In the one case he has a knowledge of stones, in the other a knowl- 
edge of certain social regulations, but in both cases the knowledge 
plus certain utilitarian considerations determines his action. The 
choice in the one case is as purely individual as in the other. 

If we ask why he projects this social regulation, and acts on it as 
though it were a natural law, we have to consider past conditions and 
not present realities. Social laws are of slow growth, and due to the 
psychical changes in individuals. However, to an individual under 
given conditions, these social laws are as real and objective as are 
natural laws. Present forces are either in individuals or in the 
environment, and they alone have any influence on the choices of 
individuals. Society is the result and not the cause of the action 
ot individuals. Society Ze when its members project the same subjec- 
tive environment, and thus are led to make the same choices. Its 
force increases or decreases according as the subjective environment 
grows or diminishes. It stands between individuals and nature, and 
measures their power over nature. 

The fundamental distinction here is the difference between an 
organism and its environment. The one implies the other. Every 
one admits that the individual is an organism, and that there is an 
objective environment to which it must adjust itself. I think all will 
agree that the individual and the objective world are not the sole 
factors in social progress. The habits, customs, rights and duties 
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which bind individuals into a society imply another element which 
must be analyzed into a super-organism or into an additional environ- 
ment. On the one hand, we can conceive of a social will lying back 
of the individual wills through which the actions of individuals are 
co-ordinated and combined into a general volition. ‘These social 
choices plus the choices of individuals blend into one organism, which 
stands opposed to the objective environment of society. On the other ` 
hand, we can conceive of individuals as the sole organisms, and that 
the objective environment is supplemented by a new environment 
through the habitual actions of these individuals. Each individual 
creates his own subjective environment to supplement the objective 
environment with which he is in contact. Whenever the objective 
conditions and the pressure of utilitarian motives are the same for a 
group of individuals, they project the same subjective environtnent, 
and thus form a society. 

The advantage of the latter concept consists in its simplicity. It 
does not call for any powers, functions or activities beyond those found 
in individuals or in the objective world. The subjective environment 
is merely the outcome of familiar forces in a new form, Even in the 
objective world the secondary qualities are projected and visualized 
by the individual. Color, for example, adheres not in the object, but 
is placed there by the observer. 'The same faculty is utilized by the 
individual to objectify his habitual choices. He thinks of them as 
adhering in the object although created by himself. 

The thought of a super-psychology is largely due to the wrong 
notion of psychology we have iuherited from the English empirical 
philosophers. They held it as a goal of progress, if not as a present 
reality, that all motives should be strictly utilitarian—a conscious 
measuring of pleasures and pains. Habits, customs, natural rights 
and idcals were to them remnants of primitive times and should have 
‘no influence on the choices of rational beings. Their psychology 
overlooked all elements but those of a conscious calculating utilitari- 
anism. They assumed that the individual freed from social tyranny 
was incapable of other motives and feelings than those which their 
philosophy recognized. In this way individual psychology came to be . 
used to designate the type of psychology these philosophers had in 
mind. It might better have been called utilitarian psychology in 
contrast to race or social psychology. The one type shows the infiu- 
ence of an internal principle—utility—on the development of the 
psychical instincts, the other shows the influence of external condi- 
tions on the same development. All psychology, however, is indi- 
vidual and rests on the same ultimate principles, no matter whether the 
social or utilitarian elements are dominant. 
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The biologic sociologists have accepted this utilitarian concept of 
psychology as being the true psychology of individuals and try to 
create a super-psychology out of the social elements neglected by the 
utilitarian philosophers. They confuse the concrete individual of 
society with notions which these philosophers had of this individual 
and therefore assume that all psychical elements not recognized by 
these philosophers belong to a super-organism back of the individual 
to which all social forces are due. This false step makes a super- 
psychology a necessity and compels its advocates to use many artificial 
and forced analogies in order to convince the reader that social 
phenomena differ radically from those of individual activity. 

The errors of the biologic sociologists are due to a wrong concept of ` 
the hierarchy of the sciences.* Making sociology follow directly after 
biology, they overlook the fact that at least three important bodies of 
knowledge lie back of sociology and separate it from biology, the 
theory of goods based on objective conditions; the theory of utility, 
and the theory of social forces. The organic tendencies of society lie 
mainly in the first of these fields—the conditions of the objective en- 
vironment. If then the latter two theories are neglected, and the 
‘sociologist limits his studies to primitive societies, mere economic 
aggregates, where the conditions of the objective environment are 
dominant, he seems to prove the organic nature of society. As soon, 
however, as the theory of social forces is developed, and the impor- 
tance of the subjective environment recognized, the defects of the 
organic concept of society become apparent and a new concept must 
be created in which, especially for the higher forms of society, the 
first place must be given tothe forces creating the subjective environ- 


ment. S. N. PATTEN. 
University of Pennsylvania, 





PROFESSOR J. B. CLARE'S USE OF THE TERMS ' RENT" AND 
‘í PROFITS. 

‘Ihe paper off "Rent and Prot” by Dr. C. W. Maefarlane in the 
July ANNALS is of much interest for the clearness with which the 
concepts of ‘‘marginal’’ and “ differential"! rent are distinguished, 2s 
well as for the attempt to crystallize the distinction in the suggestive, 
but hopelessly awkward terms, ''price-determining"! and “ price- 
determined ” surplus. 

Dr. Macfarlane's detailed criticisms are less satisfactory—the case 
against Professor J. B. Clark being signally inadequate. The plausible 
contradiction found in Professor Clark’s saying "rof one and the same 
thing that it is the more useful type of ‘vue rent, and again, that it is 

* See rr Failure of Biologic Sociology," ANNALS, May, 1894. 
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a sort of mock vent,’’* arises from mere neglect of context. Professor 
Clark’s very obvious meaning, in the one place, is that the differential 
gain resulting from the application to fertile soil of labor alone is a 
more useful type of true rent than when labor and capital conjoined 
are so applied ;f but that, on the other hand, this gain is a ‘‘mock 
rent’’ in that the product imputable to the final increment of labor in 
agriculture is not physically determined, but is imposed from without, 
in accordance with the product imputed to marginal labor in the 
general industrial field. In other words, ‘‘in the strict sense of terms 
the rent of land is not a differential product," because the base line 
or subtrahend of the differential is not independently located, but is 
adjusted to that prevailing in the wider field of iudustry.i 

Similar exception may be taken to Dr. Macfarlane’s fundamental 
charge that Professor Clark is betrayed into including both ‘‘ differen- 
tial rent" and “pure profit" under the general term “rent.” The 
contention would have force were Professor Clark's position in fact, 
as Dr. Macfarlane has interpreted it, viz. : that in an unbalanced con- 
dition of industry favorable to agriculture, ‘‘there will accrue to the 
employer of laborer, and later lo the owner of land, a surplus equal to 
the difference between the productivity of labor in this special branch 
of industry, and its productivity in that branch in which it is least pro- 
ductive, since the rate of wages is set by the latter." The fallacy 
of Dr. Macfarlane's criticism appears in the phrase italicized, “ and 
later to the owner of land.” It is of the very essence of Professor 
Clark’s thought that the temporary surplus due to dynamic changes 
in group industry constitutes the reward of the entrepreneur function, 
and that it reverts to the owner of land only when this agent is at the 
same time the employer of labor and capital, just as, under parallel 
conditions, wages and interest would be merged.|| With functions 
rigidly differentiated, pure profit passes from the entrepreneur only to 
be annihilated as a fund by dissipation among consumers. The very 
agency by which transference of profit to the owner of land might be 
effected—the competition of added entrepreneurs—causes an influx 
of labor and capital into agriculture, a consequent reduction of mar- 
ginal productivity in the favored group to that prevailing in the 
general field, and the disappearance of pure profit as a distinct fund. 
To arrive at the result stated by Dr. Macfarlane, we should have to 


* ANNALS, July, 1894, p. 98, 

t Quarterly Journal of Economics, April, 1891, p. 304. 

$ J&id., pp. 307-310. 

È ANNALS, July, 1894, p. 99. 

| See in particular “Profits under Modern Conditions ” in Clark and Giddings’ 
* Modern Distributive Process." Boston: 1888. 
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regard agriculture as an isolated industrial group, with a dynamic gain 
petrified into a permanent group advantage by the exclusion of all 
additional industrial factors, save bare-handed captains of industry. ` 
In another connection the present writer hopes to inquire whether 
the recognition of a marginal rent in distribution, distinct from an 
ordinary differential surplus, as urged by various writers, certain of 
whom Dr. Macfarlane has cited, is not erroneous in analysis, and, 
as applied to theories of production and distribution, misleading in 
practice. J: H. HOLLANDER. 


Johns Hopkins University, 


PERSONAL NOTES. 





AMERICA, 


' Central University.—Mr. Christopher Lester Avery, Jr, has been 
appointed Professor of History and Political Science at Central Uni- 
versity, Richmond, Ky. Mr. Avery was born at.Groton, New London 
County, Conn., on September 4, 1873, and received his early education 
througb private instruction, with the exception of two years which he 
spent at the Norwich Academy. In 1893 he graduated from the aca- 
demic department of Yale with the degree of A. B. Since leaving Vale 
he has been connected with the Central University holding the position 
of Assistant in History uutil his present appointment. 


Columbian University.—Dr. James Clarke Welling, President of the 
Columbian University of Washington, died of heart disease at his 
residence in Hartford, Conn., on September 4, 1894. He was born in 
Trentou, N. J., on July 14, 1825. He was educated at Princeton 
College, where he graduated in 1844. He then studied law, but 
renounced that profession in 1848 to become an Associate Principal of 
the New York Collegiate School. In 7850 he went to Washington as 
literary editor of the old /Vazzoza Intelligencer, of which in 1856 he 
became the chief manager. 

His editorship continued through the most of the Civil War. Adher- 
ing to the old-line Whig party, he supported the Bell and Everett 
ticket in 1860, but gave to the war for the Union his loyal support, 
advocating Lincoln's proposition of emancipation with compensation 
to loyal owners, the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and its abolition throughout the Union by constitutional amendment; 
but he questioned the validity of the emancipation proclamation, and 
strenuously opposed the constitutionality of military commissions for ` 
the trial of citizens in loyal States. 

The discussion of these and similar questions in the National 
Intelligencer during this period often took the form of elaborate 
papers on questions of constitutional or international law. 

Dr. Welling withdrew from journalism in 1865 and spent the fol- 
lowing year traveling in Europe. He had been previously appointed 
a clerk of the United States Court of Claims, but resigned that office 
in 1867, when he was installed as President of St. John’s College, at 

Annapolis, Md, In 1879 he was appointed Professor of Belles Lettres 
in Princeton College, but resigned that post in the following year to 
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accept the Presidency of Columbian College, now known as Columbian 
University. Under his able and energetic administration that institn- 
tion was greatly enlarged, received a new charter from Congress, 
erected a building in the heart of Washington, and laid the founda- 
tion of a free endowment. 

At the same time he was connected with many literary, historical 
and scientific societies. He was President of the Board of Trustees of 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art since 1877. In 1884 he was appointed a 
regent of the Smithsonian Institution, and soon afterward he was 
elected Chairman of its Executive Committee. He was an active 
member of the Philosophical and Anthropological Societies of Wash- 
ington. In 1884 he was chosen President of the former. He was 
President of the Copyright League of the District of Columbia. From 
1890 to 1894 he was a member of the Council of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. In 1868 he received the degree of 
LL.D. Despite his activity in so many directions, he found time to 
contribute frequently to periodicals. 


Cornell University. —Dr. W. F. Willcox* has been advanced from 
the position of Assistant Professor to that of Associate Professor of 
Social Science and Statistics at Cornell University. 


University of Denver.—Dr. James Edward Le Rossignol has been 
appointed Professor of History and Political Economy at the Univer- 
sity of Denver, Colo. He was born in Quebec, Canada, on October 
24, 1866. He attended the public schools in Quebec and Montreal, 
and in 1884 entered McGill College in Montreal, from which he grad- 
uated in 1888 with the degree of A.B. The following year he taught 
in the Montreal public schools, and in 1889 went to Leipzig to pursue 
postgroduate studies. He remained abroad until 1892, receiving the 
degree of Ph. D., from the University of Leipzig. ‘The spring of that 
year he studied at the Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Dr. Le 
Rossignol was then appointed Professar of Pryohology ond YIjthica 
at the Ohio University, at Athens, taking also the work in Political 
Economy. ‘This position be resigned to go to Denver. 

He has written : 

TT The Ethical Philosophy of Samuel Clarke.” Pp. 100. Leipzig, 1892. 

“ The Training of Animals,” American Journal of Psychology, 
Vol. V, No, 2, 1892. 

“ Malevolence in the Lower Animals,” Ohio University Bulletin, 
1893. l 

De Pauw University.—Professor James Riley Weaver, who has held 
the chair of History and Political Science at De Pauw University, 

* See ANNALS, vol. ii, p. 364, November, 1891. 
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Greencastle, Ind., has been made Professor of Political Science. Mr. 
‘Weaver was born at Youngstown, Westmoreland County, Pa., on 
October 21, 1839. His early education was obtained in the public and 
private schools of the county and the county normal school. In 1863 
he graduated, with the degree of A,B., from Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa., having studied there for two years. In 1865 he 
received the degree of A. M. from the same college. The year 
1865-66 he studied at the Methodist General Institute, at Concord, N. 
H., and the following year at the Garrett Biblical Institute, of Evans- 
ton, Ill., receiving in 1867 the degree of S. T. B. Professor Weaver 
spent the next two years in teaching, first as Principal of Dixon 
Academy, Illinois, and then as Professor of Mathematics and Military 
Science at the West Virginia University. For the next sixteen years 
he was a member of the United States consular service. The years 
1869 and 1870 he was Consul at Brindisi, Italy, the years 1870-79 
he was Consul at Antwerp, Belgium, and the years 1879-85 he was 
Consul-General at Vienna, being also Secretary of the Legation and 
Chargé d'Affaires during 1882-83. 

In 1885 he returned to the United States and became Professor of 
Modern Languages.at De Pauw University. The following year he 
was made Professor of History and Political Science. 

Professor Weaver is a member of the American Economic Associa- 
tion and the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


Harvard University.—Dr. Freeman Snow, Instructor in International 
Law at Harvard University, died on September 12, 1894. Dr. Snow 
was born on April 16, 1841, at Ellicottville, Cattaraugus County, N. Y. 
His early education was obtained in the public schools of New York 
State and at Phillips Academy at Andover. He entered Harvard Uni- 
‘versity in 1869, and graduated in 1873 with the degree of A, B. From 
1873 to February, 1876, he was Assistant Professor of History and 
Law atthe U. S. Naval Academy. From February to July, 1876, he 
"was a Master in the Boston Latin School. The next four years he 
spent in post-graduate study, during 1876-77 at Harvard, and during 
1877-80 at Berlin, Heidelberg and Paris. He received in 1877 the de- 
gree of Ph. D., from Harvard, having also received the degree of 
A. M. from that institution. From 1880 to 1884 he was Instructor in 
History and Forensics at Harvard and from 1886 to the time of his 
death, Yustructorin International Law. During 1887-91, he studied 
at the Harvard Law School, and received in 1891 the degree of ` 
L.L. B. 

Dr. Snow was a member of the American Historical Association.. 
He wrote: : 
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«A Guide to the Study of the Constitutional and Political History 
of the United States, 1789-1860.” Pp. 258. 1883. 

«A Review of the Fisheries Question." Forum, December, 1887. 

“ Legal Rights Under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty." Harvard Law 
Review, May, 1889. 

"4 Defence of Congressional Government.” Papers of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, July, 1890. 

‘The New Orleans Riot,” Christian Register, April 16, 1891. 

“ The Chilean Embroglio.”’ Xiarvard Monthly, February, 1892. 

“Cabinet Government inthe United States” ANNALS, Vol. II, 
July, 1892. 

“Annexation of Hawaii.” Harvard Monthly, 1893. 

« Cases and Opinions on International Law. Pp. 626. Boston: 
1893. 

«A Selection of Treatises and Documents for ihe Study of Ameri- 
can Diplomacy.” Pp. 450. 


Haverford College.—Mr. Rufus M. Jones has been appointed In- 
structor in History at Haverford College. He was born January 25, 
1863, at China, Kennebec County, Me. He studied at the Oak 
Grove Seminary, at Vassalboro, Me., and at the Friends’ Boarding - 
School, Providence, R. I. He entered Haverford College, graduating 
in 1885 with the degree of A.B. The following year he received the 
degree of A. M. from Haverford. He then went abroad for one year 
to study in France and Germany. Upon his return he became teacher 
in Modern Languages and American History in the Friends’ Boarding 
School, at Providence. After two years here (1887-89), he became 
principal of the Oak Grove Seminary, where he remained four years 
(1889-93). 

Mr, Jones is editor of Zhe American Friend, and has written : 

“ History of Friends in Kennebec County, Maine." Pp. 30. 

* Life and Work of Eli and Sybil Jones." Pp. 300. 


University of Illinois.—Dr. Evarts Boutell Greene has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of History in the University of Illinois. 
He was born July 4,1870, at Kobe, Japan, and attended a private 
School in Yokohama, Japan, and public schoolsin Westborough, Mass., 
and Evanston, Ill, In 1885 he entered the Northwestern University 
at Evanston, where he remained three years. In 1888 heentered Har- 
vard University, and, two years later received the degree of A. B. He 
pursued post-graduate work at Harvard for three years (1890-93) and 
at the University of Berlin for one year (1893-94). He received from 
` Harvard the degree of A. M. in 1891, and that of Ph. D. in 1893.* 


* See ANNALS, vol, iv, p. 313, September, 1893. ` 
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During 1892-93 he was Assistant in History at Harvard, and during 
the past year he held the Harris Fellowship in History.* 


Iowa State University.—Mr. Charles Beardsley, Jr., has been ap- ` 
pointed Instructor in Economics at the State University, Iowa City, 
Ja. He was born December 26, 1867, at Burlington, Iowa, and 
attended the Burlington Grammar Schools and the Washington (D: C.) 
High School. In 1888 he entered Harvard University, and graduated 
. in 1892 with the degree of A. B. During 1892-93 he was officially 
connected with the Charity Organization Society of Burlington, Iowa, 
.and he spent the past year in graduate study of economics at Har- 
vard. 


Kansas State Agricultural College.-—Mr. Thomas Elmer Will has 
been appointed Professor of Economics at the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kans. He was born November 11, 1861, at Stone's 
Prairie, Adams County, Ill. His early education was obtained in the 
local schools of Plainfield and Roanoke, Il, and Carroll County, 
Mo. From 1880 to 1882 he taught school at Roanoke. He then stud- 
ied for three years at the State Normal University, Normal, Ill. The 
next year (1885-86) he taught at Lacon, and Golconda, IL, passing 
the State teachers! examination in 1886. From 1886 to 1888 he taught 
in the public schools of Springfield, Ill., and then in 1888 entered the 
University of Michigan. After one ycar he went to Harvard where he 
studied for two years, receiving in 1890 the degree of A. B., and in 
1891 the degree of A. M. The lalter year he held the Henry Lee Fel- 
lowship in Political Economy. The two years following, Mr. Will 
was Professor of History and Political Science, at Lawrence University, 
Appleton, Wis. During the past year he has been delivering courses 
of lectures in Boston, on Social Economics, and bas held the position 
of Secretary and Treasurerof the Boston Union for Practical Progress. 
Most of his writings, a list of which are given below, have been in 
connection with his work as Secretary of this Union. They are: 

“ The Social Organism, Chicago Voice, July, 1892. 

“The Single Tux," Good Form, March, 1893. 

“ The Study of History," Chicago Voice, June and July, 1893. 

u Rent: Its Essence and its Place in the Distribution of Wealth," 
Arena, December, 1893. i 

“ The Sweating System in Boston," Pp. 20. Boston, 1894. 

“ Eighteen Lectures on Social Economics,’ Pp. 77. Boston, 1894. 

“ Child Slavery in America,’ Arena, June, 1894. 

TT Public Parks and Play Grounds," Ibid., July, 1894. 

'* The City Union for Practical Progress," Ibid. 


* Ibid., p. 315. 1 
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* Criminals and Prisons,” Ibid. August, 1891. 

“ Municipal Reform,” Ibid., September, 1894. 

« The Problem of the Unemployed,” Ibid., October, 1894. 
« Political Corruption,” Ibid., November, 1894. 


Leland Stanford Jr. University.—Dr. George Krichn* has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Social and Institutional History, at 
the Leland Stanford Jr. University. He has recently written : 

“ English Popular Upheavals in the Middle Ages," Proceedings of 
the American Historical Association, 1893. 


Mrs. Mary E. B. Roberts Smith has been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Social Science at Leland Stanford Jr. University. She was 
born October 28, 1860, at Kingsbury, Ind., aud obtained her early 
education chiefly under private tutors. In 1877 she entered Cornell 
University and graduated with the degree of Ph. B., in 1880. ‘The fol- 
lowing year she was employed on the Rural New Yorker, and in 1881 
returned to Cornell for graduate study, receiving in 1882 the degree 
of M.S. From 1882 to 1884 she taught history in the Washington 
(D. C.) high school, and from 1884 to 1886 was co-principal and teacher 
of history in Miss Nourse and Miss Roberts’ School for Young Ladies, 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. From 1886 to 1890 she was Instructor in History 
and Economics at Wellesley College, being also during 1888-90, Regis- 
trar and Secrejary of the Board of Examiners. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology.—Mr. John Osborne Sumner 
has been appointed Instructor of History at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He was born in Boston on November 26, 1863, 
and was educated in the private schools in Boston and under private 
tutors. He then entered Harvard, aud graduated in 1887 with the 
degree of A.B. The following year he took post-graduate work 
at Harvard, receiving the degree of A.M. He then went abroad, 
remaining about five years, most of the time in Germany. He 
studied for six semesters at the University of Berlin. Mr. Sumner is 
a member of the American Historical Association and of the Virginia 
Historical Society. He has written: 

« Materials for the History of the Southern Confederacy.’ Pro- 
ceedings of the American Historical Association, 1889. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Dr. John Quincy Adams] has been 
advanced to the position of Assistant Professor of Political Science in 
the Wharton School of Finance and Economy. In 1892 Dr. Adams 
was elected Secretary of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 


* See ANNALS, vol. iv, p. 46o, November, 1893. 
+See ANNALS, Vol. iii, p. 373, November, 1892. 
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Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, a position which he still 
retains, and in February, 1894, he was elected General Secretary of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay has been appointed Instructor in Soci- 
ology in the Wharton School of Finance and Economy. Dr. Lindsay 
was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., on May ro 1869. His early education 
was obtained in private and the public schools of Philadelphia. In 
1885 he entered the University of Pennsylvania and graduated in 
1889 with the degree of Ph.B. The following two years he spent in 
post-graduate work at the University of Pennsylvania, teaching also 
during the winter of 1890-91 in Mr. George F. Martin's School. In 
1891 he went abroad and studied at the Universities of Halle, Berlin, 
Vienna, (1891-92), Rome (1893), Vienna (1893) and Paris (1893-94). 
"During 1892-93 at the request of the United States Senate Finance 
Committee, he collected the German and English puce quotations 
embodied in their report on wholesale prices. 

Dr. Lindsay is a member of the British Economic Association, of 
the American Economic Association and of the Council of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Besides contributions in the JVaZioz and in Palgrave’s " Dictionary 
of Political Economy," he has written: 

“ Die Silberfrage in den Vereinigten Staaten." | Conrad's Jabr- | 
bücher. ‘Third Series, Vol. III, 1892. 

* Die elfte Volkszählung der Vereinigten Staaten Nordamerikas?” 
Ibid. ‘Third Series, Vol. IV, 1892. 

“Social Work at the Krupp Foundries,” ANNALS. Vol. ITI, Nov. 


1893. 
** Die Preisbewegung der Edelmetalle sett 1850.’ Pp. 54. Halle, 


1893. 

“ Die Preisbewegung der Edelmetalle seit 1850 verglichen mit 
der andern Metalle, unter besonderer Berücksichtigung der Froduk- 
tions-und Kosumtionsuerhalinissé.” Pp. 219. Jena, 1895. 

Swarthmore College.~-Dr. William Isaac Hull* has been appointed 
to the Joseph Wharton Professorship of History and Political Econ- 
omy, at Swarthmore College. In 1892 he received his degree of Ph. 
D.t from Johns Hopkins University. During the past year he was 
elected tothe Council of the American Institute of Christian Sociology 
and to the Council of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Dr. Hullhasrecently written as co-editor with W. H. Tolman: 

** Hand-Book of Sociological References for New York,” Pp. 230. 
New York, 1894. 


* See ANNALS, vol. iii, p. go, July. 1892. 
f See ANNALS, vol, iii, p. 241, September, 1892. 
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Syracuse University, Mr, Delmer Edward Hawkins has been ap- 
pointed Instructor of Political Science at Syracuse University (N. V.). 
He was born at Moores, Clinton County, N. Y., on June 11, 1868. His 
early education was obtained at the Moores High School and the 
Cazenovia (N. Y.) Seminary. He studied at Syracuse University, 
graduating in 1894 with the degree of A. B. 


Wesleyan University. —Dr. Alfred Pearce Dennis has been appointed 
' Associate Professor of History at Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. Dr. Dennis was born at Beverly, Worcester County, Md., on 
June 10, 1869. He attended school at Princess Anne, Md., and the 
Blair Academy, Blairstown, N.J. He graduated from Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1891, receiving.the degree of A. B. ‘The followingMthree 
years he spent in post-graduate study at Princeton, holding a Fellow- 
ship in History in 1891-92, and a University Fellowship in Social 
Science, in 1892-93. During these three years he filled also the posi- 
tion of Lecturer in History at the Evelyn College for Young Women, 
at Princeton, and he was Instructor in History at Princeton Uni- 
versity during 1892-94. He received from the same University the 
. degree of A. M. in 1893, and of Ph. D. in 1894. 

Professor Dennis isa member of the Princeton Philosophical Club. 
On the two hundredth anniversary of the removal of the State capital, 
he delivered an historical addressat Annapolis, Md., on “ The Cath- 
olic and Puritan in Maryland," which has been published by the 
Legislature. 





IN ADDITION to those previously mentioned,* the following students 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy for work in political and 
social science and allied subjects during the past year : 

University of California—Louis T., Hengstler, A. M. Thesis: 7Ze 


Development of English Individualism During the Second Half of 
the Eighteenth Century. | 


University of Pennsylvania.—Herbert Friedenwald, A. B. ‘Thesis: 
The Bounty System of the Américan Revolution in 1775 and r776. 

IN ADDITION to those previously mentioned,T the following appoint- 
ments to fellowships and post-graduate scholarships have been made 
for the year 1894-95: l 

University of California.— Fellowship in Political Economy, Clarence 
Woodbury Leach, Ph. B. ; 

University of Minnesota,—Fellowship in American History, Frank. 
M. Anderson, A. B. 

* ANNALS, vol. v, p. 282, September, 1894. 
t Ibid, p. 283. 
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University of Pennsylvania.— Wharton School Fellows, Lyman P. 
Powell, A. B.; Benjamin F. Shambaugh, B. L., and Edward T. Devine, 
Ph. D. | | 

; l GERMANY. 

Halle.—Dr. Robert Friedberg was appointed Ordinary Professor of 
the Political Sciences at Halle on July 31, 1894. He was born in Ber- 
lin, June 28, 1851, and received his early education in the Louiseustádt- 
ische Realschule (1859-66) and the Kollnische Gymnasium (1866-71) 
of that city. He studied law and political science at the Universities 
of Berlin, Heidelberg and Leipzig from 1871 to 1875, receiving the 
degree of Ph.D. at the last named institution in x875. After two 
years spent in travel in France and England, he became Privatdozent : 
for Political Economy in Leipzig in 1877. In 1884 he transferred to 
Halle, where, in 1885, he received an appointment to the newly created 
Extraordinary Professorship for the Political Sciences, which he has 
since occupied. Since 1886 he has represented Hatle and the Saale 
District in the Prussian House of Representatives, and since 1893 the 
second election district of the Duchy of Anhalt in the Reichstag. 
Professor Friedberg is a member of the National Liberal party. 

In addition to numerous reviews in Zarucke’s Litterarischen Cem. 
tralblatt and Conrad's J/akrbgchern, Professor Friedburg has written : 
|. ' Die Bórsensteuer, Berlin, 1875. 

“ Die Besleurung der Gemeinden," Berlin, 1877. 

" Vorschióge zur technischen Durchführung eines prozentualen 
Bórsensteur," Jena, 1882. 

“ Zur Theorie der Stempelsteuer,! Conrad's Jahrbüchern, 1878. 

“ Die Italienische Mahlsteuer, Ibid., 1884. 

* Das Reichsbórsensteuergesetz," Ibid., 1885. 

** Zur Reform der Gemeindebesteuerung in Preussen, Ibid., 1892. 


* 
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American Street Railway Invesiments. A supplement to the Street 
Railway Journal. Pp. 155. Published annually. New York: Street 
Railway Publishing Co., 1894. 


Manual of American Water-Works, 1890-91. Edited by M. N. 
BAKER, Ph.B. Pp. 384. Price, $3.00. New York: Engineering 
News Publishing Co., 1892. 


Students of municipal administration and finance have complained, 
and not without justification, of the lack of trustworthy material. The 
various year-books, annuals and manuals, published by foreign cities, 
have been held up to us as models of concise statement and scientific 
arrangement, both as regards the financial and administrative facts of 
municipal development. Although very few of our larger cities have 
as yet attempted such a compilation, the increasing comprehensiveness 
of the regular department reports soon promises to give us adequate 
material for the pursuit of monographic work, from which alone we 
are to expect the solution of some of the most difficult of our prob- 
lems. 

During the last few years a number of manuals and compendia have 
appeared which, although attracting but comparatively little attention 
outside the circles immediately interested, contain some of the most 
valuable information concerning the condition of our municipalities. 
Perhaps the most instructive feature common to all is the readiness 
with which the material lends itself to comparative study. 

* American Street Railway Investments" gives us information con- 
cerning more than one thousand street railway companies operating 
in upwards of six hundred cities and towns. For cities of 50,000 in- 
habitants and more, such additional statistics are given as will give a 
general idea of their financial condition and industrial development. 
A large number of maps tracing the street railway systems in the 
larger cities add both to the interest and value of the work. 

As regards any general conclusions which this vast fund of statistics 
may warrant, it can hardly be said that they are either numerous or 
very important. This is due to the one grave defect of an otherwise 
model publication, namely, the absence of all information concerning 
the relations existing between the public transportation companies and 
their respective municipalities. The book was not intended for stu- 
dents of the subject; but even from the standpoint of the investor 
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one would. very naturally suppose that the great differences in the 
method of dealing with such companies would be very material to 
any question of financial standing. There can be but one explanation 
to this almost inexcusable omission, namely, that American munici- 
palities, as a rule, impose few financial burdens upon street railway 
companies, and even where the contractual obligations seem to indicate 
an adequate return for the franchises granted, such obligations are 
seldom enforced. 

One fact which is brought out with unmistakable clearness is the 
rapid process of consolidation which is concentrating the street railway 
lines in all our great cities in the hands of a few large corporations. 
Thus, in Philadelphia, two companies control 297 of the total of 372 
miles of street railway; in New York, 213 of a total of 396. That this 
consolidation will greatly simplify the question of municipal control 
over such companies there can be no question. That it is for the mo- 
ment favorable to an undue abuse of power by these gigantic corpora- 
tions is no less a matter of universal experience. Without entering 
into any discussion of probabie future development, the clear recog- 
. nition of our present condition with all its advantages and abuses is the 
first step toward a more rational and economic solution of the prob- 
lem of transportation by our municipalities, We must first grasp its« 
purely financial bearings. The questions of social policy are for a sub- 
sequent period in our development. 

The volume on ‘‘ American Water-Works," of which the first num- 
ber appeared in 1888, performs the same service for this department 
of municipal government as does the above work for the question of 
public transportation, Nearly 2000 cities and towns are included with 
almost every variety of municipal and private ownership. The infor- 
mation concerning the water supply in our larger cities indicates an 
initial sacrifice of natural facilities with subsequent attempts to regain 
the ground lost through these errors. The vast range of territory cov- 
ered will naturally make this work a guide to more detailed re- 


search rather than a storehouse of available material, 
L. S. ROWE. 


University of Pennsylvania, 


ral 


Restrictions upon Local and Special Legislation in State Constitu- 
tions. By CHARLES CHAUNCEY BINNEY. Pp. 195. Price, $1.50. 
Philadelphia: Kay & Bros., 1894. 

Rudolph von Gneist, in his ''Self-government" (‘‘ Kommunalner- 
fassung und Verwaltungsgerichte’’), speaks of the influence of the 
English judiciary on the development of local institutions in Eng- 
gland. The history of political institutions in the United States is, in 
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many respects, an intensified continuation of the same development. 
The importance which this question of the influence of judicial 
decisions has assumed within recent years is due to two causes promi- 
nent in contemporaneous political life. 

In the first place, there is the growing distrust of all representative, 
and more especially legislative, bodies, which the experience with 
State Legislatures has to a considerable extent justified. It is only 
necessary to refer to the recent address of Mr. Moorfield Storey before 
the American Bar Association for a definite expression of this feeling. 
Given these conditions, with but little immediate prospect of better- 
ment, it is only natural that attention should be directed to all those 
restrictions upon legislative action embodied in constitutional provis- 
ions, and in the attitude of the courts toward legislative enactments. 
The second circumstance which has contributed in no small degree 
toward the present interest in these questions is the growing impor- 
tance of all our problems of local government; more especially in 
their relation to the State Legislatures. Much of the time of the 
recent New York Constitutional Convention has been devoted to this 
subject, and all those interested in the reform of our municipal 
administrations have come to consider the satisfactory adjustment of 

^the relations between State and municipality as the conditionem sine 

gua non to progress, The reports of various investigating commit- 
ties, such as that of the Committee on Cities of the Pennsylvania Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1873; the Appendix to the report of the 
New York Senate Investigating Committee, prepared by William M. 
Ivins, Esq., together with the chapters on local legislation in the 
various treatises on municipal corporations, furnish us with most of 
the material for a correct appreciation of the more important bearings 
of the question. 

Mr. Binney has made excellent use of all this data in the six short 
chapters which are intended to cover, in a general way, the whole 
question of restrictions upon local and special legislation. The great 
diversity in judicial interpretation as to the nature of such legis- 
lation; the loose use and frequent interchange of terms local and 
special in State Constitutions, to which have been added the confusing 
terms “public” and ‘private,’ have made the problem of precise 
definition an extremely perplexing one. The author gives evidence 
of this when he says: 

I. "A general law is one which applies to, and operates uniformly 
upon, all members of any class of persons, places, or things requiring 
legislation peculiar to itself in the matter covered by the law.” 

2. ' A special law is one which relates either to particular persons, 
places, or things, or to persons, places, or things which, though not 
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particularized, are separated, by any method of selection, from the 
whole class to which the law might, but for such limitation, be 
applicable." 

3. "A local law is one whose operation is confined within territorial 
limits other than those of the whole State or any properly constituted 
class of localities therein.” 

It would be difficult to find any State wherein the courts have held 
to these distinctions. Pennsylvania alone might offer some classical 
contradictory examples. 

Perhaps the most valuable portion of the book, both as regards 
treatment and results, is to be found in Chapter III, which treats 
of the question of ‘‘ Classification,’’ its limits and justification. 
While in no way treating this question from a purely subjective stand- 
point, the force of Mr. Binney's illustrations shows conclusively how 
futile are the efforts of those who are anxious to restrict in every 
possible way the classification of cities by the State Legislature. The 
five rules which the author lays down for such classification, while not 
upheld in their entirety by our courts, are notwithstanding excellent 

.guides to the almost inextricable mass of legislation whose special or 
‘general character is a matter of doubt. These rules are: 

‘All classifications must be based on substantial distinctions; it 
must be genuine to the purpose of the law; it must not be based on : 
existing circumstances only, or those of limited duration, except where 
the object of the law is itself a temporary one; the law must apply 
equally to each member of the class except only where its application 
is affected by the existence of prior unrepealed local or special laws; 
and, finally, if the classification be valid the number of members in a 
class is immaterial.” 

The last chapter of the book, which treats of the restrictions actually 
in force in the several States, forms an excellent summary of the con- 
stitutional provisions relating to this subject. The book, as a whole, 
throws a great deal of light upon our scheme of government. It 
shows us that the interpretation of State Constitutions and legislative 
enactments, while not offering all the charm and fascination which - 
surrounds the great questions of. federal interpretation, affects more 
closely the average citizen in his routine of daily life. 

University of Pennsylvania. L.S. ROWE. 





The First Stages of ihe Tariff Policy of the United States. By WIL- 
LIAM Hinr. Pp. 162. Price, $1.00. Publications of the American 
Economic Association, Vol. VITI, No. 6. Ithaca, N. Y., 1893. 

The crndest as well as the most vociferous campaigners on the tariff, 
in their historical moods rarely get back of the Civil War; or, if they 
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do, it is only to draw lurid illustrations from the bungling practices of 
those backward times. Until recently even our historians have thought 
there was scarcely anything worth taking account of before 1816, and 
such investigation as has been made has been generally with a view to 
bolster up some pre-conceived theory. And sowe have been confined, 
on the one hand, to such grotesquely absurd presentations as R. W. 
Thompson’s ‘‘ Tariff History of the United States," and on the other, 
to partisan twistings like Sumner's ‘‘ History of Protection." Even 
the admirable work of Professor Taussig has no adequate background. 
The earlier part of the book—the essay on Protection to Young Indus- 
tries—is a fairly good introduction to the detailed study which follows; 
but it gets no hold on the beginnings of our tariff history. At last, 
however, the subject is being vigorously taken hold of, and following 
Mr. Beer’s monograph on the Colonial Policy of England, we have an 
equally painstaking and unpartisan account of Colonial and Confed- 
eration tariffs and of the first legislation under the, Constitution. 

The most interesting chapter, as it breaks newest ground, is that on 
the tariff legislation of the several States before 1789. As bearing on 
American policy the tariff acts before 1775 are of slight importance. 
They exhibit the attempts of colonial assemblies, undisturbed by con- 
flicting theories, to realize a revenue upon imports by a mild and 
intermittent application of mercantile principles. In the Confedera- 
tion period we have a most interesting phenomenon. The criticism of 
the mercantile system which culminated in the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations” 
was the philosophical justification of the American revolt. Eighteenth 
century philosophy of inalienable rights and individual liberty implied 
as a corollary the freedom of commerce. With the single exception 
of Hamilton, all the prominent American statesmen of the period fell 
in with this view. The lingering effects of non-importation agree- 
ments, war, and the harsh treatment of England, cut off foreign trade, 
and for the time made tariffs useless. When the war was over our 
representatives abroad strenuously sought reciprocity, and the States 
made no haste to re-enact protective laws. The revulsion of feeling 
which succeeded the rejection of reciprocity, the tightening of Eng- 
land's restrictive policy, the depression of American manufactures, and 
the exportation of specie, is well brought out by Mr. Hill; but espe- 
cially has he traced this reaction in the legislation of the various 
States. 

Even so careful a writer as Professor H. C. Adams has stated that 
in 1789 ''Protection was regarded by all as but an incident to the 
secuting of revenue," and that in Hamilton's report on manufactures 
there was a “‘total subordination of the industrial to the political 
problem." Mr. Hill shows clearly that the failure of impost acts | 
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under'the Confederation was not due to opposition to restrictive legis- 
lation, but to State jealousy of Congress. But more than this he is 
able to show a rising feeling for restrictive and protective legislation 
within the States which went far beyond the act of 1789, and which 
even did not stop short of prohibition. Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania were the most advanced in this respect, and Mr. Hill has sup- 
plemented a detailed examination of the tariff acts of these States by 
extracts from contemporary newspapers, resolutions and statutes. The 
conclusion is that the act of 1789 was but the logical transference of 
the policy of protection from the various States to the general govern- 
ment, 

'The examination of the Tariff Act of 1789 is equally exhaustive, but 
it seems to me that in spite of the logical nature of its protective fea- 
tures, these have been unduly emphasized. The backsliding had been 
general, butthe reply of the Boston merchants in 1785 refusing to bind 
themselves to refrain from importing competing wares (p. 73), reveals 
a mainly silent but powerful force working against a diminution of 
foreign trade. The merchants were a strong force and had to be 
reckoned with in 1789, and within certain limits they were able to 
confine tariff legislation. ‘‘In the House," Mr. Hill declares, “no 
voice was raised against the principle of protection." "There was, 
indeed, no hot partisan like Butler, but Madison and Tucker drew 
freely on Adam Smith, and only supported the bill, especially Madi- 
. son, because there were exceptions to all general rules. Mr. Hill also 
insists (pp. IIo, rrr), that the two systems—a temporary measure for 
revenue, and a comprehensive measure for protection—came squarely 
face to face, and Congress deliberately decided for the latter. Madi- 
son, however, had no thought of bringing the two systems to a test, 
and his introduction of the measure of 1783 was merely in the hope 
that something might be agreed upon in time to catch the spring 
importations. Fitzsimons’ substitution of the Pennsylvania tariff indi- 
cated, what Madison knew very well, that the measure of 1783 was 
outgrown ; and when it became apparent that the delay in the organi- 
zation of the government would prevent immediate action there was 
no recurrence to this scheme. How little wasinvolved in some of the 
severe struggles may be seen by referring to steel. Tucker, who 
opposed most vigorously the proposed duty of sixty-six cents per hun- 
dredweight, announced himself willing to accept a revenue rate of five 
per cent, A compromise rate of fifty-six cents was agreed upon 
which, as Hamilton pointed out the next year, was less than five per 
cent ad valorem. Protection was certainly prominent and uncon- 
cealed in the tariff act of 1789, but it does not seem to have been the 
most important consideration, and on the national field it shows that 
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the practical considerations of commerce as well as the theoretical ` 
principles of the Jazssez-/a?re economy were reasserting themselves. 
There is an error on page 123 in the statement of tonnage duties. 
There was no discrimination between nations in treaty and not in 
treaty relations, such provision having been stricken out of the bill by 
the Senate. The reference at the bottom of this same page is appar- 
ently a misprint. 
' Itis to be hoped that Mr. Hill's study will be continued and made 


to include other stages in the American policy. 
O. L. ELLIOTT. 


Ethics of Citizenship. By JOHN MACCUNN, M.A. Pp.223. Price, 
$1.50. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1894. 


At last there has been given us a discussion of the ethics of citizen- 
ship at once so clear, so succinct and so candid as to be of almost uni- 
versalinterestand usefulness. In a style terse but never heavy, the 
writer has presented in the space of 200 pages a logical and invigorat- 
ing analysis of such vital topics as these: ‘‘ The Equality of Men," 
“Fraternity,” ‘‘The Rights of Man," “Citizenship,” “A Plea for 
the Rule of the Majority," ‘‘The Tyranny of the Majority," ‘‘ Party 
and Political Consistency," '' Elements of Political Consistency,” 
* Democracy and Character," “Some Economic and Moral Aspects 
of Luxury." 

In agreement with Bentham, the writer attacks the eighteenth cen- 
tury Radicals’ * Rights of Man," and emphasizes the distinction be- 
tween so-called ‘‘ rights ” that are simply strong inclinations, and the ` 
real rights that admit of proof. Yet Bentham himself takes narrow if 
not untenable ground in limiting rights to only those advantages which 
have been legally enacted. “A right whose enactment is only deferred 
is not a right non-existent.” After all, it is an empty phase of 
Democracy that dwells exclusively upon its rights. Not the wresting 
of rights should be the goal of citizenship, but the filling of life with 
those great positive ends for which the rights are merely prelimin- 
aries. 

With advancing Democracy, majority rule seems the inevitable law 
of the future, a prospect which fills the Radical with hope, the Con- 
servative with the gloomiest forebodings. Mr. MacCunn has little 
difficulty in laying bare the fallacy in the argument by which Bentham | 
and the elder Mill justified the rule of the majority. Even granted 
that the aim of politics is to promote the happiness of the greatest 
number, and that each man will follow his own best interest as he sees 
it, does it follow that each man will see his own best interest aright? 
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If He is pursuing an illusion, may not the general welfare suffer ship- 
wreck in a majority vote? Nor does Mr. MacCunn, like the younger 
Mill, base a faint-hearted confidence in majority rule upon the arti- 
ficial safeguards and checks, with which a far-sighted aristocracy 
might surround the nascent democracy. Instead, he faces squarely 
this question: ‘‘ Taking an electorate such as that of our own country 
[England], is there reason to think that the average man possesses 
faculties and qualities, on the whole, adequate to the decisions which, 
as a citizen, he has to face?" In his opinion there zs reason so to 
think; he justifies the rule of the majority because he finds in the 
average citizen these requisite qualifications: (1) a sense of the broad 
ends of national well-being ; (2) a modicum of practical shrewdness, 
of common sense, equal to the task of passing upon simple issues, and 
of choosing as representatives, not as mere delegates, men of superior 
intelligence and integrity to grapple with the more complicated prob- 
` lems; (3) a degree of public spirit at least equal to that found in any 
other class, and a freedom from those narrow, selfish interests which 
so hopelessly distort the political judgment. The conclusion of Mr. 
MacCunn’s examination of the rule of the majority and of party and 
political consistency is that ‘‘a reasonable presumption in favor of 
Majority as the ultimate court of practical appeal, and an acceptance 
of Party as a necessary instrument of action, are alike justifiable only 
in so far as the individual asserts a self-reliant independence of convic- 
tion and judgment.” 

If the most important problem which democratic society has to face 
in the future is to find securities against ‘‘ virtuous materialism,” 
nothing could be more relevant than the discussion of luxury. Econ- 
omist and ascetic moralist unite in its condemnation. From this 
judgment Mr. MacCunn dissents, urging that luxuries well chosen and 
rightly used are the allies of morality, the aids of moral and intel- 
lectual development. 

The book is tonic throughout. Even where the topic is old, it is 
treated with a freshness and vigor that will not fail to provoke thought 


and clarify the judgment. 
GEORGE H, HAYNES. 
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A Policy of Free Exchange: Essays by Various Writers on the 
Economical and Social Aspects of Free Exchange and Kindred Sub- 
jects. Edited by Tuomas Mackay. Pp. xx, 292. Price, 14s. Lon- 
don : John Murray, 1894. 

Mr. Thomas Mackay will be remembered as the editor of a work 
published several years ago with the title of “A Plea for Liberty." 
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The argument of that work and the title of the present one will suffi- 
ciently instruct the reader in the purpose of this volume. Like “A 
Plea for Liberty," "A Policy of Free Exchange" may, in general, be 
described as an apology for individualism. On the whole, however, 
it cannot be said that Mr. Mackay is so successful either in his writers 
or his subjects as he was before. As to the former, though there is 
no Herbert Spencer among them, there is no lack of keen power of 
augmentation and admirable literary style. One misses, however, 
coherence of scheme and equal strength of conviction in the defence 
of the main propositions herein advanced, As an attempt to patch up 
the fast-decaying cause of /azssez-faire, .‘‘ A Policy of Free Exchange” 
must, in spite of the decided value of much of its contents, be deemed 
a comparative failure. The impression one derives again and again is 
that of men who know that their idol is becoming more and more dis- 
credited, and who have hardly the heart to ignore the fact. There is 
only one writer who really ventures to be “cock-sure”’ to any degree, 
and it is Mr. Fortescue, in his indictment of the system of State 
Socialism which.has been inaugurated in the Australian Colonies ; but 
he, too, palpably falls into exaggeration. For the rest, one misses the 
old spirit of confidence which one has been accustomed to expect in 
works proceeding from the individualistic school, and repeatedly as 
the reader comes across concession after concession made to the newer 
tendencies of economic thought, he instinctively calls to mind the 
spectacle of Saul sitting amongst the prophets. ‘he essays of which 
the volume is formed are nine in number, and deal with Free 
Exchange both in theoretical and practical aspects. The first paper, 
by Mr. H. D. MacLeod, traces the relationship of the science of 
economics to Free Exchange and to Socialism. To Mr. MacLeod the 
final task of economics might appear to have been achieved when 
the doctrine of Free Trade was proclaimed. How it must delight 
the heart of a teacher of ''true economics ¥—the phrase is Mr. 
Macleod’s—when he can turn out obiter dicla like the following, 
conscious that it falls to him to say the last word upon the subject : 

t Alas, France, which in the last century was the beacon to spread 
the light of Free Trade throughout the world, is now enveloped in the 
deepest darkness of protection and socialism, nor does there seem any 
immediate prospect of her emerging from it. . . . But whatever 
other nations may do, England must endure to the end, and steadily 
keep the light of Free Trade burning amid despondency, gloom and 
darkness, in the hope that time, experience and reflection will bring 
other nations to a better frame of mind." Really, one may be a con- 
vinced Free Trader without turning schoolmaster. One had thought 
that the ‘‘ We are the people: wisdom shall die with us” spirit had 
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died out since the historical school came to the front. On the 
whole, we like a pronouncement like the following much better: “It 
is the natural right of every man to employ his industry and the 
talents which Providence has given in the manner which he con- 
siders to be most to his own advantage, so long as it is not to the 
injury of his neighbor." At the same time, it is hard to see how 
this dictum tells in a peculiar way in favor of Mr. Macl,eod’s individ- 
ualism. The Socialist would presumably respond to every word of 
it with a hearty '* Amen.” 
Mr. W. Maitland, in the succeeding paper on ‘‘ The Coming Indus- 
- trial Struggle," gives point to his predecessor's argument by reference 
to the case of America. In the event of that country’s abandoning her 
policy of protection, he anticipates that she will offer to England far 
keener rivalry in the markets of the world. Hence, he would warn 
England against any forsaking of the old ways. The paper on the 
“French National Workshops of 1848," by Mr. Strachey, ismore than 
inadequate; itis unfair. To represent the failure of a panic experi- 
ment in socialism, made under the most unfavorable circumstances 
conceivable, as dealing a death-blow to the doctrine of state activity 
ín the economic domain, is surely the act of a dialectician in extremis. 
The paper in which the Hon. J. Fortescue considers ''State Socialism 
and the Collapse in Australia," is intended to be an antidote to the 
encomiums which the late Dr. Pearson, in his scholarly work, 
zi National Life and Character," heaped upon the state socialistic 
policy inaugurated on the antipodes. Possibly Dr. Pearson took a 
more optimistic view of things than was justifiable. Mr. Fortescue, 
on the other hand, goes to the other extreme and condemns the entire 
experiment as an unequivocal failure. The truth probably is that, 
while mistakes have undoubtedly been made, from some of which les- 
sons will be learned that will be useful in the future, far too short a 
time has elapsed to enable one to form a fair and final judgment upon 
the subject: But Mr. Fortescue never has doubts. ‘I do not question 
for a moment,’’ he says, “that in all cases the effect of state socialism 
will in the long run be the same. For whether under the guidance 
of an enlightened despot, or a hair-brained Kaiser, or an ordinary 
demagogue, state socialism seems to proceed on a false principle 
toward the fulfillment of an impossible task." And what is the false 
principle? Hear Mr. Fortescue again: “A demonstrated individual 
superiority is what state socialism cannot endure. For state socialism 
practice is the embodiment of the jealousy that the unsuccessful 
feel toward the successful." How far individualism and free exchange 
will be promoted by argument of this sort and spirit Mr. Mackay 
must be allowed to determine. Mr. W. Hoopers paper on ‘‘ The 
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Influence of State Borrowing on Commercial Crises," is followed by 
one on “The State in Relation to Railways "—one of the best in the 
book—by Mr. W. M. Acworth, who gives an admirable account of the 
policies pursued by some of the most advanced States in regard to 
this means of communication. Mr. Acworth is too sensible a man 
and too expert an authority on railway history and policy to advocate 
the giving of a free hand to the owners of railway property. While 
on the one hand he objects to State ownership of railways, he advo- 
cates a wide measure of State control. The last controversial paper is 
a temperate one by the editor, dealing with “The Interest of the 
Working Class in Free Exchange." Mr. Mackay contends that what 
free mintage is to bullion, free exchange may become to labor. Just 
as the right of inintage assures to gold its market, so he believes free 
exchange may guarantee to labor steady employment and wages, But 
his desideratum of free exchange implies the removal of all fetters 
upon private enterprise and the abandonment of labor combinations. 
It is more than questionable whether the working classes will venture 
to make the experiment, considering the price and risk. Mr. Bernard 
Mallot contributes a paper on “The Principle on Progression in Taxa- 
tion," and the Hon. A. Lyllelton describes the state of the English 
law regarding trade combinations. The last two essays cannot be 
regarded as pertinent to the main argument of the volume, though 
they possess a value of their own. 

What has been said may be regarded as censorious. It is not, 
indeed, so intended. The book itself invites such objections as have 
been taken. Let us have defences of individualism and indictments 
of socialism by all means, but let them at any rate be informed by 
the true scholarly spirit. Above all things, when the teachings and 
practice of socialism are arraigned, let the subject at any rate be 
taken seriously. Mere ridicule and abuse will never convince social- 
ists of the error of their ways. ‘‘A Policy of Free Exchange" is 
faulty in this respect, though it is right to add that the blame should 
not fall equally upon its writers, some of whom fulfill every require- 
ment of fair and scientific dialectic. It is very likely that if the whole 
book had been written by any one of several who might be named 
among the essayists who have worked collectively, a formidable case 
against the views arraigned would have been made out. But as it 
_ stands the work fails to accomplish the task which its able editor set 
himself. WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 





Housing of the Poor in American Cities. By MARCUS 'T. REYNOLDS, 
A. M. Pp.ri32. Price, $1.00. Publications of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. Vol. VIII, Nos. 2 and 3. Ithaca, N. Y.: 1893.- 
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The prize essay by Marcus T. Reynolds on the Housing of the 
Poor in American Cities comprises a systematic statement of the 
evils of the tenement-house system, as exemplified especially in New 
York City, and a fair-minded account of the leading reform move- 
ments which have been accomplished or proposed. 

Expropriation of the most unwholesome tenement districts by State 
authority has proved an effective, though costly, method of reform in 
England and on the Continent, but its adoption in America is not 
recommended by the author. In this country it is chiefly in the line 
of sanitary regulation that State activity has been brought to bear 
upon the tenement-house problem, and in this direction New York 
leads the world. ''The great improvement caused by these regulations 
may be seen by comparing the mortality in the tenements of New York 
in 1869, when it was 28.35, with that of 1888, when it had fallen to 
227r." 

A chapter headed the ' Reformation of Existing Buildings ” gives a 
brief account of the successful and suggestive work of Octavia Hill in 
London, of Miss Collins in New York, Mrs. Lincoln in Boston, and 
Miss Wright iu Philadelphia. 

A number of plans are given of improved tenements for single lots 
but the conclusion is reached ‘‘that complete success cannot attend 
any effort to provide our poor with clean, healthy homes upon the 
linesofthesinple tenement. It isin the great model tenements, there- 
fore, that the author’s chief interest seems to lie. These model tene- 
ments have originated from philanthropic motives, but have seldom 
failed to yield a fair return upon the capital invested. Enterprises of 
this kind seem to have started with the Peabody gift in 1862. In 1891 
the Peabody buildings were providing homes for 20,462 of London's 
poor at an average rent for each dwelling of 4s. 9d. per week. The 
Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, under the management of 
Sir Sidney Waterlow, controls the homes of about 30,000 persons. 
The movement was promoted in America by Mr. Alfred T. White, 
under whose leadership the Home Buildings were opened in Brooklyn 
in 1877. Since that time a number of model tenement companies 
have been established in American cities. '''The Peabody Fund, the 
Improved Industrial Dwellings and other companies in England, the 
Improved Dwellings Company of Brooklyn, the Tenement House 
Building Company and the Improved Dwelling Association in New 
York, the Beneficent Building Association and the many houses 
erected in Philadelphia by Mr. Theodore Starr, all offer a practical 
demonstration that 'Philanthropy and five per cent' represents an 
accomplished fact. It must be well understood that the success of 
these companies is due to their strict observance of business principles. 
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There should be nothing in the management of such buildings which 
savors of charity in any way, or the better class of tenants will be 
driven away, and those who remain will do so at the cost of self- 
respect,” 

Numerous drawings show the course of improvement in the con- 
struction of tenement houses and detailed plans are given of some of 
the latest buildings. 

In the closing chapter the author outlines a new plan for the relief 
of poverty. He finds that the possible margin of savings is largely 
absorbed by the practice of buying the necessaries of life in very 
small quantities at the little corner shops. It is proposed to avoid the 
high prices of such petty trade, as well as the unhealthful conditions 
of housekeeping in one room, by instituting the ‘‘ boarding tenement. ” 
The author seems to have overlooked the fact that the difficulty of 
being suited and of utilizing the time and energy which is released 
from the cares of housekeeping makes boarding an expensive and 
often demoralizing mode of life. This consideration is especially 


applicable to poor people. 
Davin I. GREEN. 





A Critical History of Modern English Jurisprudence. A Study 
in Logic, Politics and Morality. By GEgoRGE H. Sven Pp. 83. 
San Francisco: Bacon Printing Co., 1893. 

This little work is an introduction merely to a larger work contem- 
plated by the author. It is partly an attempt to explain what is meant 
by a “natural right," and a criticism from the standpoint of one who 
believes in ‘‘natural rights" of other systems, Thus we have chapters a 
on Hobbes’ Theory of Jurisprudence, on Bentham's and Austin’s 
Theory, and on Mis Utilitarianism. But the most interesting part is 
the last chapter, which more fully explains the author’s own ideas, 
He starts (p. 5) with the hypothesis that there exists in every one 
natural rights. These rights exist independently of his rights in the 
legal sense, 7. e., of statutes and customs. The fundamental problem 
then of all political science is not to determine those rules of public 
or private law which are most conducive to the happiness of the people, 
or foster most their progressive qualities, but to ''determine the na- 
ture and extent of human rights." Law becomes, strictly speaking, an 
art which directs itself to the discovery of how best to realize the natu- 
ralright. But what is ‘‘ natural right? To this we can find no satis- 
factory answer that will place the validity of the ‘‘ rights ” in question 
on any higher ground than the assertion ofthe writer. For instance, 
he asserts that what isa fundamental legal right isa moral question, and 
therefore infers that in order to determine the question of right, we 
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must know right from wrong (p. 75). For the determination of this 
question, he distrusts conscience, either that of the individual or the 
collective conscience of mankind, for he says (p. 77) “scientific morality 
accepts no propositions except such as are universally true, . . . and 
admits no conclusions except such as can be rigidly demonstrated from 
the principlesassumed." The principles assumed by the author as uni- 
versally true, and on which his whole system apparently rests, seem to 
be two in number. First, laws must be equal; and second, whatever 
can be shown to be, in its general consequences, detrimental to man- 
kind, is wrong. ‘The last assumes the correctness of the utilitarian 
theory ofmorals, and the first is a mere assertion based on we know not 
what, To have two fundamental principles, one must show that there 
can never be any conflict between them. If this conflict is shown in 
any single case, then, one rule or the other must give way and cease to 
bea fundamental principle. That equality before the law of those “in 
the same case’ necessarily conduces always to the welfare of man- 
kind, is a rule which may have few exceptions, but that it had no 
exceptions we would not have the temerity to affirm. Either the 
proposition of the utilitarians on what separates a right action from a 
wrong action, a good law from a bad, is correct or itis not. If it is, 
then all other rules are subordinate. Mr. Smith gives us two funda- 
mental rules, thoug’ he expresses the rule that laws should be equal 
in several different ways. Neither of the rules is established by argu- 
ment, both are assumptions, and are not shown never to conflict. 


WILLIAM DRAPER LEWIS. 
Haverford College. 





"Corso di Dirillo commerciale. Di ERCOLE VIDARI. 4° edizione 
migliorata et accresciutta. "Vol. I. Pp. 732. Price, 12 L. Milan: 
Hoepli, 1893. 

One cannot better indicate the scope of this important publication 
than in the statement of Goldschmidt upon the first edition.* ("Che 
author has successfully attempted to emancipate Italian commercial 
law from the shackles of French principles and jurisprudence, by 
returning to the glorious traditions of Italy and at the same time by 
drawing inspiration from the modern development of law among 
European peoples. Free not only from a purely mechanical exegesis 
of the laws, but as well from an economic synopsis, abstract in char- 
acter and wholly independent of the principles of protective law, 
Vidari knows well how to unite the excellent characteristics of the 
French and the Germanic schools." In the present edition he was 
the better able to determine the positive basis of the work, since the 

* Zeitschrift für das gesammte Handelsrecht, vol, xxiii, p. 322 
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bill that was under discussion at the time of the first edition had 
become a statute, while the earlier edition necessarily oscillated between 
the proposed law and the code of 1865, which was then in force. 

The material, which in the preceding edition filled niue volumes, 
each equal in size to the volume under consideration, is divided in the 
following manner: Commercial law in its relations to (1) persons; 
(2) things; (3) contracts; (4) insolvency and bankruptcy; (5) actions 
and the procedure thereof. This is the division which has been pre- 
ferred for didactic purposes since the time of the Institutes of Justinian, 
and one which, if it has been variously judged for its practicability, 
even from this point of view, is certainly better than the disorderly 
collection of French commercial law, reproduced also in the Italian 
code of the present day. 

In the introductory portion the author with a formula similar to that 
of Beslay,* but with a formula more exact and complete, gives (p. 15, 
et seq.) the following definition of commerce as the object of special 
legislation: ‘‘ The aggregate of those acts of interchange between the 
producer and the consumer, which exercised habitually and for the 
sake of gain, effectuate, promote and facilitate the circulation of the 
products of nature or of industry in order to render more easy and 
speedy their supply and demand." This definition which the author 
reaches by the inductive method from the examination of economic 
facts, opens to him the way for censuring the foundation laid down 
by legislation generally, including Italian and Germanic legislation, 
for the mercantile qualification of acts, where each is considered sepa- 
rately instead of in its connection with others, due to its professional 
exercises; and this alone to the author's mind would justify ''special 
and rigorous provisions” (p. 27) Then, impelled by the positive 
character of his work, on the basis adopted by the statutes on Italian 
commerce, he lays down the fundamental theory of commercial acts 
(pp. 31-47). In the course of this exposition he notes the exceeding 
importance of economic notions in the study of mercantile law, and 
indicates two reasons on account of which jurists and also those of the 
great Italian school of commercial law in past centuries so long ne- 
glected the study of economic facts, that is to say, the moderness of 
economic science and the preponderance of Roman law, which was 
developed in a mercantile atmosphere, and which, the more ample it 
was, was so much the less complex; and varied so much the more from 
that of our days (p. 54, et seq.) 

Passing from the commercial facts to the laws designed to govern 
them, the author notes the special but by no means exceptional char- 
acter of mercantile law (p. 62), which appears in Art. 1 of the Italian. 


* '' Des actes de commerce,” p. 25, et seq. 
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Code (p. 64). And given this special’character, he combats (p. 65) the 
idea of a single civil and commercial code, an idea which has been 
recently advanced by certain writers, In addition to the discussion in 
the text Vidari amply develops the subject in an appendix at the end 
of the volume; he observes that the separation of the two bodies of 
Jaws has arisen historically as a consequence of the development of 
commerce and that the reason for the separation still exists and has, 
furthermore, gained greater force from the modern proportions of 
trafic. In order to appreciate justly the author's point of view we 
must take account of the fact that he writes in a country where Roman 
law is still the largest factor in civil legislation, and where the separate 
codification of the two bodies of laws is of long standing; and that 
since these conditions do not exist among Anglo-Saxon nations, one 
can very easily explain the combined civil and commercial statutes of 
the State of New York without gaining a single point against the 
assertion of the author. 

There follows an historical summary upon the codification of com- 
mercial law (pp. 70-92) and a bibliography of the same (pp. 115—122). 

After the introductory portion, Vidari enters upon the subject of 
persons and treats: of merchants in general; of certain collective per- 
sons in particular; of comainercial companies. The matter on com- 
panies, however, will be in good part developed and completed in the 
second volume, to a bibliography of which it will be of advantage to 
give attention in ga'ning unity of treatment. 

In regard to merchants in general, first as to what concerns the 
characteristics which determine the quality of merchant, he compares 
the Franco-Italian system, in which proof of the exercise of the pro- 
fession is required, with the system of those codes which assume the 
aforesaid quality upon enrolment in a public register; and he decides 
in favor of the latter as more favorable for anticipating uncertainties 
and for guaranteeing credit in the carrying on of traffic. And also by 
"way of introduction to this subject he reviews under the following 
heads the legal condition of the individual who engages in traffic (p. 
149): (1) relation among co-debtors; (2) proof; (3) jurisdiction, in 
regard to which he censures the recent abolition of tribunals of com- 
merce in Italy (p. 152); (4) execution; (5) insolvency. 
` He turns then to the question of capacity to undertake mercantile 
acts, to the rights and duties of merchants, and to middle men. In 
this connection he explains (p. 170) the contradiction of the Italian 
code in regard to minors empowered to engage in commerce who thus 
can perform any mercantile act whatsoever, but who on the other 
hand are held, in so far as civil acts are concerned, as emancipated 
minors who can comply only with the acts of simple administration, 
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He determines questions on commercial establishments, in the matter 
of their being capable of being transferred, given in legacy, bequeathed 
in inheritance (p. 292), but without implying a transference which 
brings upon the successor debts which have not been especially 
assumed in the inventory (p. 254). He notes the entirety of patri- 
mony as guaranteeing creditors under the modern law, through which 
the old institution has ceased to exist, an institution which opened 
easily the door to fraudulent procedure, Z. e. the institution of the 
division of patrimony in cases where several establishments or com- 
panies had claims upon the same debtor (p. 224 et seq.). In treating 
of commercial houses and of trade-marks, after a discussion of many 
questions of illegal competition (pp. 241, 280), he enters directly into 
the subject of the transference of the former (pp. 250, 251) and gives 
the laws in different countries for their registration (p. 263 et seq.). 
He speaks at length of books on commerce, and compares various 
legislative systems (p. 337 et seq.) among which he approves 
most highly the Anglo-Swiss system which gives complete liberty to 
merchants in the keeping of their books, provided that they render 
an exact account of their legal-economic condition, with penalties 
prescribed only in case of fraudulent acts; he adds, however, that it 
is a system which presupposes a healthy and vigorous condition of the 
commercial world. 

In regard to middle men (mediatori) he discusses the question as to 
whether they ought to be licensed (p. 361), and whether the number 
of licensed middie men should be limited (p. 364), and again in refer- 
ence to the powers of Chambers of Commerce over them in accordance 
with the Italian laws already in force (p. 418). 

Before he proceeds to the question of companies he gives an exposi- 
tion of the laws in regard to collective persons, different from the 
former, and here the author treats of the State, of the province, of the 
town, of savings banks, bringing into especial prominence the legal 
position acquired by the State through commerce (p. 429), which the 
Italian Statutes subject to the laws and the usages of commerce as 
well as to its mercantile acts, though they do not admit, as is done in 
Hungary, that the State can acquire the quality of merchant. 

From these indications it is evident how large has been Vidari's 
work, a work which is based on Italian law and yet broadens con- 
tinually into the field of comparative legislation. If in the preceding 
editions his work met favorable consideration in the most cultivated 
countries of Europe, it is worthy of appreciation also among the 
students and the practical workers of the United States. 

ADOLFO SACERDOTI. 

University of Padua. 
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The History of Trade-Unionism. By SIDNEY and BRATRICE WEBB. 
Pp. xvi, 574. Price, $5.00. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1894. 

This is a work which has long been overdue. "Though the Trade- 
Union movement is nearly two centuries old, and its influence upon 
labor and trade great beyond estimation, it has hitherto lacked a 
worthy historian. We have had works of a partial and a controversial 
character, and against some of these no word of disparagement should 
be said, least of all against Professor Brentano's monograph, so admir- 
able and scholarly in its way. But to write the history of British 
Trade-Unionism as it deserved to be written is a task which has fallen 
to the happy lot of Mr. and Mrs. Webb, both tried students and 
workers in the field of social reform, and they have done their work 
marvelously well The authors tell us that this goodly volume is the 
result of three years of special investigation, and is based almost 
entirely upon material hitherto unpublished, and their claim that they 
present not merely a chronicle of Trade-Union organization or a 
record of strikes, but virtually a review of the political history of the 
English working-classes during the last 150 years, is no exaggeration. 

Naturally one turns with the greatest interest to the portions of the 
book which deal with the origin and early history of the Trade-Union 
movement, for it is here that the romance of the writers’ story is most 
fascinating. Atthe very outset one recognizes with approval the care 
which has been taken to distinguish between the direct, lineal pro- 
genitors of modern trade-unions and the heterogeneous industrial 
organizations which existed centuries before the Trade-Union move- 
ment can be said really to have taken its rise. In the medizval 
journeyman faternities, in the ephemeral combinations of manual 
workers against their social superiors, such as are found to have 
occurred as early as the fourteenth century, in early associations of a 
more or less benevolent kind in which employers acted side by side 
with laborers, and in the Craft Gilds the authors refuse to recognize any 
analogy with the trade-unions of last century and this. Approxi- 
mately they fix 1700 as the year from which these unions may be: 
dated, and to do that is to indicate the principal causes which com- 
bined to produce this new and more aggressive form of labor coalition. 
In the words of our authors, ‘the fundamental condition of Trade- 
Unionism we discover in the economic revolution through which 
certain industries were passing. In all cases in which trade-unions 
arose the great bulk of the workers had ceased to be independent 
producers, themselves controlling the processes and owning the mate- 
rials and the product of their labor, and had passed into the condi- 
tion of lifelong wage-earners, possessing neither the instruments of 
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production nor the commodity in its finished state. Yet, again, itis 
not to be concluded that ‘‘the divorce of the manual worker from the 
ownership of the means of production resulted from the introduction 
of machinery and the factory system. Had this been the case we 
should not, upon our hypothesis, have expected to find trade-unions 
at an earlier date than factories or in industries untransformed by 
machinery. , . . The fact that the earliest permanent combinations 
of wage-earners in England precede the factory system by half a 
century, and occur in trades carried on exclusively by hand labor, 
reminds us that the creation of a class of lifelong wage-servants came 
about in more than one way." 

Incidentally light is thrown on the tendency prevalent in those 
days still to look for redress of industrial wrongs to public authority. 
Now itwas appeal to the House of Commons, now to justices of the 
peace, now to the king himself. Thus, in 1726, the weavers of Wilt- 
shire and Somertsetshire combined to petition the king against the 
harshness and fraud of their employers, the clothiers, with the result 
that a committee of the Privy Council investigated their grievances, 
and drew up “Articles of Agreement" for the arrangement of the 
dispute, at the same time admonishing the weavers never to seek relief 
by unlawful combinations, but always to ''lay their grievances in a 
regular way before his Majesty, who would be always ready to grant 
relief suitable to the justice of their case." Again, ''The pioneers 
of the Trade-Union movement were not the trade clubs of the town 
artisans, but the extensive combinations of the West of England 
woolen workers and the Midland framework knitters. It was these 
associations that initiated what afterward became the common pur- 
pose of nearly all eighteenth century combinations—the appeal to the 
Government and the House of Commons to save the wage-earners 
from the new policy of buying labor, like the raw material of manu- 
facture, in the cheapest market.” 

It was not long, however, before a change for the worse set in. Par- 
liament and magistrate alike shut their ears and hardened their hearts 
against the cries of the working classes, thanks to the pressure which 
the employers brought to bear upon both. Thus the Woolen Cloth 
Weavers’ Act of 1756—which provided for the fixing of piecework 
prices by justices of the peace, in order that the custom of cutting 
down rates and under-selling might be checked—had no sooner been 
passed than its repeal was managed somehow, ‘‘and Parliament was 
now heading straight for /azssez-faire.’’ So much so, that when, in 
1775, the weavers, spinners, scribblers, and other woolen workers of 
Somerset petitioned against the harm which was being done to their 
livelihood by the introduction of the spinning-jenny into Shepton 
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Mallet, the House of Commons refused even to receive the petition. 
From that time labor continued unprotected till the factory legislation 
of this century began to undo the wrongs and heal the social wounds 
which long neglect had created. Nor did Parliament stay at Jazssez- 
Jaire. Waving refused to kelp the working classes, its next humane 
act was to deprive them of the means of helping themselves, "This was 
done by the prohibition of combinations. ‘‘A steady multiplication 
of acts against combinations in particular industries culminated in the 
comprehensive statute of 1799, forbidding combinations of all kinds.” 

Touching this era in the history of Trade-Unionism—the era of 
repression—our authors say : 

"The traditional history cf the Trade-Union movement represents 
the period prior to 1824 as one of unmitigated persecution and con- 
tinuous repression. Every union that can claim an existence of more 
than a half a century possesses a romantic legend of its early days. 
The midnight meeting of patriots in the corner of the field, the buried 
box of records, secret oath, the long terms of imprisonment of the 
leading officials: all these are in the sagas of the older unions, and 
form material out of which in an age untroubled by historical criti- 
cism, a semi-mythical origin might easily have been created." 

But even allowing for fiction, there is fact enough in all this. Read- 
ing to-day of the harshness dealt to the members of labor coalitions, 
during the first twenty years of this century, we are apt to dismiss 
the subject with the mere mental comment that if such behavior was 
a flagrant perversion of justize, the ultimate issue has been worth the 
pains. Butitis impossible to realize the grim actuality of their sufferings 
to the men who had to bear them. Sometimes they bore without 
complaining, sometimes it was with complaint enough, sometimes with 
rebellion in the heart and blood on the hand. 

The fact that combinations of employers and employed were alike 
forbidden but little alleviated the situation, for while the law pounced 
down upon the latter on the mere suspicion of illegality, the trans- 
gressions of the former were tacitly condoned, Times have strangely 
changed since "(a single master," in the words of Lord Jeffrey, ‘‘ was at 
liberty at any time to turn off the whole of his workmen at once—100 
or rooo in number—if they would not accept the wages he chose to 
offer," and when it was an offence for such work-people to leave 
employment if their employer refased to pay the wages they demanded. 
Say our authors : 

“ During the whole epoch of repression, whilst thousands of journey- 
men suffered for the crime of combination, there is absolutely no case 
on record in which an employer was punished for the same offence. 
To the ordinary politician—and they might have said the ordinary 
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legal mind—a combination of employers and a combination of work- 
people seemed in no way comparable. The former wes at most an 
industrial misdemeanor; the latter was in all cases a political 
crime." 

Whence arose this suspicion of the working classes? The causes were 
partly social, partly industrial. Inthe words of Francis Place, the Com- 
bination Laws were ‘‘considered as absolutely necessary to prevent 
ruinous extortions of workmen, which, if not thus restrained, would 
destroy the whole of the trade, manufactures, commerce, and agricul- 
ture of the nation. . . . This led to the conclusion that the work- 
men were the most unprincipled of mankind. Hence, the continued 
ill-will, suspicion, and in almost every possible way the bad conduct 
of workmen and their employers toward one another. ‘So thoroughly 
was this false notion entertained that whenever men were prosecuted 
to conviction for having combined to regulate their wages or the hours 
of working, however heavy the sentence passed on them was, and 
however rigorously it was inflicted, not the slightest feeling of compas- 
sion was manifested by anybody for the unfortunate sufferers. Justice 
was entirely out of the question : they could seldom obtain a hearing 
before a magistrate, never without impatience or insult; and never 
could they calculate on even an approximation to a rational conclu- 
sion. . . . Couldan accurate account be given of proceedings, of 
hearings before magistrates, trials at sessions and in the Court of King's 
Bench, the gross injustice, the foul invective, and terrible punishments 
inflicted would not after a few years have passed away, be credited on 
any but the best evidence."' 

But it was not merely that the working classes were rapidly gaining 
economic power. The shadow of the French Revolution had fallen 
over this as well as other lands, and the governing and possessing 
classes—and were they not then identical?—trembled jeet the black 
doings which had transpired in France should be imitated here. 
'Those years were years of reaction everywhere. 

But coercion was not successful, or at least its success was partial 
and temporary. The trade-unions of the skilled and well-organized 
classes of work-people were hardly checked at all Persecution only 
caused their ranks to be closed up more firmly. 

Disputes and strikes arose in spite of the Combination Acts, and 
even the increased rigor with which these acts and the ordinary penal 
laws available by the courts were enforced was powerless to stem the 
growing tide of industrial discontent. And ‘‘all through the era of 
repression a growing sense of solidarity among the whole body of 
wage-earners’’ was observable. No longer were members of the same 
trade satisfied with the pursuance of the old class and sectional 
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objects; one trade began to support another; a spirit of community 
began to run through the entire laboring class. 

* With the final abandonment of all legislative protection of the 
standard of life, and the complete divorce of the workers from the 
instruments of production, the wage-earners in the various industrial 
centres became, indeed, ever more conscious of the widening of the 
old separate trade disputes into the class war which characterizes the 
present century." This surprised the employers exceedingly. ‘‘It is 
difficult to-day," remark the authors, "to realize the naive surprise 
with which the employers of that time regarded the practical develop- 
ment of working-class solidarity. The master witnesses before Par- 
liamentary Committees, and the judges in sentencing workmen for 
combination, are constantly found reciting instances of mutual help 
to prove the existence of a widespread ' conspiracy against the domi- 
nant classes. ‘That the London tailors should send money to the 
Glasgow weavers, or the goldbeaters to the: rope-spinners, seemed to 
the middle and upper classes little short of a crime.” 

When at last the man of deliverance came to the working classes, 
he proved to be not a member of their order, but a tradesman— 
Francis Place, a Charing Cross tailor. He it was who, making the 
repeal of the Combination Laws his own cause in 1818, never wavered 
or rested until they had been removed from the statute-book. 

The championship of the popular classes which he conducted in the 
country Joseph Hume conducted in the House of Commons. Their 
first victory was the appointment (February, 1824) of a Select Com- 
mittee of that House for the investigation of (1) the emigration of 
artisans, (2) the exportation of machinery, and (3) combinations of 
workmen, all of which were still forbidden by law. This was not 
done without the exercise of a certain amount of finesse, for while 
Peel and Huskisson supposed that the serious purpose of the com- 
mittee was to inquire into questions one and two, Place and Hume 
had determined that its attention should, as far as possible, be con- 
centrated upon the third. 

“Hume, who was appointed chairman, appears to have taken into 
his own hands the entire management of the proceedings. A circular 
explaining the objects of the inquiry was sent to the mayor or other 
public officer of forty provincial towns, and appeared in the principal 
local newspapers. Meanwhile, Place, who had by this time acquired 
the full confidence of the chief leaders of the working class, secured 
the attendance of artisan witnesses from all parts of the kingdom, 
Read in the light of Place’s private records and daily correspondence 
with Hume, the proceedings of this ‘Committee on Artisans and 
Machinery’ reveal an almost perfect example of political manipulation. 
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Although no hostile witness was denied a hearing, it was evidently 
arranged that the employers who were favorable to repeal should 
be examined first, and that the preponderance of evidence should 
be on their side. And whilst those interests which would have 
been antagonistic to the repeal were neither professionally represented 
nor deliberately organized, the men’s case was marshaled with admir- 
able skill by Place, and fully brought out by Hume’s examination. 
Thus the one acted as the trade-unionists’ Parliamentary solicitor, and 
the other as their unpaid counsel." 

It should be remembered that Place himself isthe principal authority 
for this version of the committee’s history, and doubtless his ingenu- 
ity in getting up the Trade-Union case and in influencing the issue of 
the inquiry receives here its full meed of credit. But whether or not 
so much was due to the “ wire-pulling, Parliamentary lobbying, and 
all those artifices by which a popular movement is first created and 
then made effective on the Parliamentary system," in which the 


authors claim that Place was “an inventor and tactician of the first- 


order," the battle was won all the same, and won brilliantly. 

‘The result of the inquiry was as Hume and Place had ordained. 
A series of resolutions in favor of complete freedom of combination 
and liberty of emigration was adopted by the committee, apparently 
without dissent. A bill to repeal all the Combination Laws and to 
legalize trade societies was passed rapidly through both Houses, 
without either debate or division (1824). Place and Hume contrived 
privately to talk over and to silence the few members who were 
alive to the situation; and the measure passed, as Place remarks, 
‘almost without the notice of members within or newspapers without.’ 
So quietly was the bill smuggled through Parliament that the magis- 
trates at a Lancashire town unwittingly sentenced certain cotton 
weavers to imprisonment for combination some weeks after the laws 
against that crime had been repealed.” 

The result was a rapid growth of trade societies, and for a time a 
great multiplication of disputes, between capital and labor, with much 
` arbitrary dealing on both sides, Place, strange to say, had thought, and 
being a good individualist had even hoped, that combinations would 
cease to exist when the working classeswere no longer coerced. Another 
instance of human nature’s fondness for working at cross purposes. 

We must pass over the excellent account which our authors give of 
the revolutionary period which followed, and which they date 1829 to 
1842, a period which brought chartism to the front. It was now, too, 
that Robert Owen attempted to launch his ambitious scheme of a 
Grand National Consolidated Trade-Union, which was to be the herald 
of a system of universal socialism. It flashed before the startled gaze 
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of the country like a meteor,—‘‘ nothing in the annals of unionism 
in this country at all approached the rapidity of the growth which 
ensued ` within a few weeks the union appears to have been joined by 
at least half a million members, including tens of thousands of farm 
laborers and women,’”’—but it disappeared with something like meteoric 
expedition. Owen’s Utopias were always too Utopian to succeed. 
While the terror was on, there seemed likelihood that the party of 
reaction might succeed in restoring the old restrictive laws, but their 
attempts were frustrated, and when things became quieter the Trade- 
Union movement passed permanently into an easier and more straight- 
forward channel. 

A good half of the book is devoted to the quite modern history of 
Trade-Unionism, as to which it is hardly necessary to say more than 
that it is conscientiously done, though the subject-matter is frequently 
controversial, and it is not difficult to detect the authors’ leanings at 
times. Among the many phases of the subject touched upon are the 
organization of the agricultural laborers, the eight-hour-day move- 
ment, the Lancashire weavers’ list question, the trade friendly societies, 
women’s unions, the establishment and history of the Trade-Union 
Congress (which dates from 1871), the growth of socialism, and with 
it the differentiation of the Oid and the New Unionism. 

The closing chapter is largely statistical and is taken up with a 
review of the present position of Trade-Unionism, its strength and 
influence, and the life of the '''Trade-Union world.” Though no 
exact data exist, the authors estimate that the membership of the 
trade-unions of the united kingdom at the end of 1892 was over 
1,500,000, though below 1,600,000. This would represent something 
like four per cent of the totel population, or twenty per cent of the 
adult manual working class, though in some counties of England as 
many as fifty per cent of the manual workers belong to unions. 
Membership is small amongst women, however, the proportion being 
as far as can be estimated one unionist to every twenty or thirty manual 
workers. As to the work of Trade-Unionism in the future—the prob- 
lems which it will have to face and the difficulties which it will have to 
overcome—Mr. and Mrs. Webb for the present preserve silence, but in 
excellent compensation they promise a special volume on the subject. 

For this work it will be seen, we have only praise. It could not be 
otherwise. The authors had a great task to perform when they under- 
took an investigation so difficult, so complex, and in part so delicate 
as this of the origin, development and effects, alike upon industrial 
and political history of Trade-Unionism. They have not merely done 
their work well, but we are bound to say that we do not believe it 
could have been done better, WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 
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THE MONOGRAPH on ‘‘ Local Government in the South and South- 
west "78 is the joint product of Professor Edward W. Bemis and of 
students working, under his direction, while a professor in Vanderbilt 
University, 1891-92. In most cases it was possible to assign work to 
natives of the States to be treated, but those who took Mississippi and 
Louisiana were compelled to abandon their work, and no one was 
secured for Florida. Extensive studies have been recently published 
on Virginia and South Carolina. Dr. Bemis has made brief notes ort 
all of these except Virginia. The work begins with North Carolina 
and includes Kentucky and Missouri. Dr. Bemis furnishes the intro- 
duction. The papers are arranged in the order of the States that 
have developed the power of local taxation, beginning with North 
Carolina, which has the least; then come Tennessee, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Mississippi, none of which possess the power of 
local taxation, save in incorporated towns, cities and special school 
districts. Then follow South Carolina, Florida, Texas, Arkansas, 
Kentucky and Missouri, in all of which the school districts, and in 
the last two all townships, have the power of local taxation. A 
growth in local government is shown in most of these States, and the 
main thesis seems to be that the centre of this growth is the school, 
for it is here that the question of local concern and local control of 
the tax levy comesin. Dr. Bemis acknowledges, in a general way; 
that the chief hindrance to the growth of local government in the 
South is the negro. But this drawback is hardly made sufficiently: 
prominent. North Carolina is a sample. It is true that she repre- 
sents ‘‘the most complete system of State control and centralization 
of local government in this country." But it is an error to attribute 
this backwardness either to lack of intelligence, habits or prejudice. 
Not even the historical basis on which the system rests would endure 
for a moment against the tide of self-government were the negro out. 
of the way. But the eastern counties of that State, having learned by 
bitter experience what negro rule means, having had their county 
script hawked about at ten cents on the dollar, were oniy too glad to. 
escape from its evils at the expense of centralization. The western 
part never has been in favor of the system. It has borne it only out 


a Local Government in the South and Southwest. By EDWARD W. BEMIS and 
others. Pp. 118. Price, $1.00, Johns Hopkins University Studies in History and 
Political Science. Vol. xi, Nos. it and 12, Baltimore, 1893. 
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of sympathy with the negro-ridden Hast. There isa strong and steady 
sentiment in the West against it, and this feeling may gain the 
ascendancy at any session of the Legislature. The presence of this 
sentiment is shown by the defeat of the Constitutional Amendment in 
1892, which provided for the election of State solicitors on a general 

instead of a local ticket. 





THE ANNALS CANNOT undertake to notice every school textbook of 
history that appears, but when one is written by so distinguished an 
author as Mr. John Fiske,* space may well be spared fora brief notice. 
Mr. Fiske in his larger undertakings has up to this time confined him- 
self to the period anterior to the inauguration of the present Constitu- 
tion, but it is generally understood that he is to continue, on the broad 
scale already begun by him, into the history of the past hundred 
years. As might, perhaps, be naturally expected, the strongest por- 
tion of this history for schools is the part dealing with colonial affairs, 
to which five-eighths of the book are given up, leaving only three-eighths 
for the treatment of the infinitely more instructive history since 1789. 
And not only is the perspective of American history thus drawn out of 
focus, but there are also frequent errors of statement in the latter por- 
tion of the book. ‘The illustrations are generally useful and well 
executed. The book asa whole, however, is hardly what we should 
expect from a person of the author's reputation, and for school pur- ` 
poses it is not so well adapted as are several other histories by less 
famous writers. 





“ Wirtschafts und Finanzgeschichte der Reichsstadt Ueberlingen 
am Bodensee?! is one of the monographsf of the series edited by Dr. 
Otto Gierke in the domain of the more extensive study of German 
law. It comprises a painstaking investigation of the local economic 
history of Ueberlingen from 1550 to 1628. One need not subscribe to 
Schmoller’s doctrine of the nature and scope of economics, nor even 
to Ingram’s idea of a rehabilitation of the science by complete historico- 
economic induction to see the merit of a piece of work of this kind. 
It throws no little light on the economic life of cities in the sixteenth 
century; it gives a good picture of the rôle played by gilds in munici- 
pal politics; it sets before us the cruder forms of civic finance. More 
than this, it promises to bear directly upon the important historical 
question as to the extent of the ravages of the Thirty Years’ War in 

* A History of the United States for Schools. By JOHN FISKE; With Topical Anal- 
‘ysis, etc. by Frank A, Hill, Pp. xxi, 474. Price$r.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co., 1894. 
TWirtschafis und Finanzgeschichte der Reichsstadt Ueberlingen am Bodensee. 


By DR. FRIEDRICH SCHAEFER. Pp. rop Breslau, 1895. 
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Germany. These have been perhaps unduly magnified, and an exact 
test of their severity in even a small district will not be without its 
importance. Another point to be noted in the brochure is the impar- 
tial summary of the good and evil in medizval economic life. If the 
supervision of economic life by civic functionaries acting under an 
inherited sense of the obligation imposed by their office did much ' 
good in theline of the distribution of wealth, this advantage was 
dearly purchased at the expense of the homely virtues of thrift and 
frugality on the part of the community at large. 





UNDER THE TITLE “Social Peace: a Study of the Trade-Union 
Movementin England," * Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have pub- 
lished extracts from Dr. Schulze-Gaevernitz's “Zum socialen Frieden." 
The selection of the economic portions from the broader German 
work was done by Grahatu Wallas; and the translation is made by 
Miss C. M. Wicksteed. The title and sub-title sufficiently indicate 
the scope and character of the work. The author's purpose is to 
show that in England the movements toward the organization of 
laborers has made for, and is still making for, peaceful and stable in- 
dustrial relations. He hopes thus to show that economic and social 
happiness for Germany is to be secured, not by the violent and radical 
measures of social democracy, but by such reforms as have blessed 
England. 

After brief sketches of British industry before the great inventions, 
of the immediate effects of these inventions on the employer and the 
laborer, and of the violent class warfare in the early half of the cen- 
tury, there follows a fuller description of the rise and working of 
labor organizations. The opening chapters are dangerously brief; but 
they are notably good, particularly the one on class warfare, in which 
the economic character of the Chartist movement is clearly brought 
out. The chapter on the community of interest between employer 
and laborer contains valuable data for the conclusion that highly paid 
labor is after all the cheapest forthe master. But the most valuable 
part of the book is that wherein is given an account of the methods 
and results of industrial conciliation and arbitration in the great in- 
dustries of England. It is upon the great progress made iu these 
fields, that the author rests his assertion that England has at last 
come to a solution of the problems which vexed her so long. 
Whether or not the facts sustain such a conclusion, they would 
certainly be instructive reading for the average American employer and 
newspaper writer. 


*SocialScience Series, Double Number s. Price, $1.25. New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1894. 
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THE CASE OF Winthrop vs. Lechmere is well known to students of 
constitutional law, for by it, on appeal from a disaffected member 
of the colony of Connecticut, the colonial intestacy law was declared. 
unconstitutional, that is, contrary to the common law of England and 
unauthorized by the charter. Then by implication it contained the 
essence of the American doctrine that the judiciary has the power to 
declare legislative acts unconstitutional. It stands with the equally 
famous cases of Trevett vs. Weeden and Bayard vs. Singleton, although 
the action of the king in council was not so purely judicial, as was 
that of the Supreme Courts of Rhode Island and North Carolina. 
The case was therefore of less immediate influence upon the develop- 
ment of our constitutional law. The late Brinton Coxe in his ‘‘ Essay 
on the Judicial Power ” (Philadelphia, 1893), has called renewed atten- 
tion to the case and has noted its effects in habituating the minds of 
the Connecticut inhabitants to the idea of the vacation of a legislative 
act because of its unconstitutionality. Students of history, however, 
know that the case had a wider application than this. . It may have 
affected the legal ideas of the colonies, but it also started a controversy, 
the effect of which was to define more exactly than ever before the 
relation of the proprietary and charter colonies to Parliament and to 
educate the colonists, not only in juristic principles, but in economic 
and constitutional principles also. Iu other words the Winthrop vs. 
Lechmere case unsettled the life of the Connecticut colony for seven- 
teen years. It was discussed from every possible standpoint during 
these years and in consequence had no inconsiderable effect in shaping 
colonial ideas and in preparing the colonists for the greater events 
that were to follow. It is fortunate, therefore, tuat a recent publica- 
tion* of the Connecticut Historical Society has made accessible the 
documents in the case, the correspondence of Governor Talcott (1724— 
1741), together with many oiher valuable papers bearing directly or 
indirectly upon the matter. It is fortunate also that the work has 
fallen into the hands of an editor who has a thorough appreciation of 
the importance of her task. The two volumes are well put together, 
well indexed and made more serviceable by frequent explanatory 
notes. We recommend them to every student of colonial history and 
colonial law. 





AMONG THE MOST satisfactory of the briefer textbooks in American 
history is to be classed the recent one by Professor Allen C. Thomas, 


* The Talcott Papers, Correspondence and Documents (chiefly official) during 
Joseph Talcott's Governorship of the Colony of Connecticut, 1724-1741. Edited by 
MARY KINGSBURY lALCOTT, Vol. I, 1724-1736; Vol. II, 1736-1741. 
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of Haverford College, Pennsylvania.* The work is written in good 
style, is well proportioned, gives ample references for supplementary 
reading, and contains a moderate number of maps chosen with good 
discrimination. Professor Thomas is to be congratulated on pro- 
ducing a book as useful as this will be in high and other secondary 
schools. 





DR. WILLIAM Howk TOLMAN, Secretary of the New York City 
Vigilance League, and Dr. William I. Hull, Associate Professor of 
Economics and Social Science at Swarthmore College, have jointly is- 
sued a *' Handbook of Sociological Information, With Especial Refer- 
ence to New York City,"T which was prepared for the City Vigilance 
League. ` 

The “with especial reference to New York City” indicates the part 
of the book that will prove to be of greatest value. Part II, under the 
ill-defined title of ‘‘ Applied Sociology," furnishes a good finding list 
and a fairly complete index to the various charities and associations 
for social reform in New York City, and ought to prove useful to 
many workers within its borders, and to not a few outsiders who are 
not very well acquainted with the actual relief and social work being 
carried on in New Vork. Part I ofthe Handbook is intended to be 
more general and to appeal toa wider public. It contains short ex- 
planatory notes by different authors on many topics, grouped under 
the headings, State, church, family, labor, charity and pauperism, 
child problem, criminology and penology, economics, lodging houses, 
municipal problems, etc. These notes are followed by short bibliogra- 
phies, which are not always as complete as they ought to be, nor are 
they in many cases well chosen. If some clearer idea of the province 
of Sociology had governed the editors in the selection of material for 
the Handbook, it would be of more value to those students who 
already have some knowledge of these topics. As it is, there are, 
doubtless, many elementary students of social questions and some 
practical workers in charities and municipal reform problems, who 
will find the Handbook useful for reference, but for a guide to serious 
study of the topics mentioned, they must needs look elsewhere. 





THE SOCIETY FOR EDUCATION EXTENSION, of Hartford, Conn., has 
opened in that city a School of Sociology, whose future fortunes will 


+4 History of the United States. Dy ALLEN C. THOMAS, A. M., Professor of History 
in Haverford College. Pp. 410, lxxii. Price, $1.12. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1894, 

tHandbook of Sociological Information, With Especial Reference to New York City. 
By WiLLIAM Howe TOLMAN, Ph.D. and WILLIAM I, HULL, Ph.D. Pp. 268, Price, 
$110. New York: The City Vigilance League, 1894. 
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be watched with interest. The leading spirit in this ambitious enter- 
prise is Professor Chester D. Hartranft, of the Hartford Theological 
School. The motive of the experiment is the widespread interest in 
sociological subjects at the present time, coupled with the confessedly 
unsettled state of sociological opinion. A twofold result may be 

“hoped from the success of the school, the dissemination of accurate 
information and inculcation of sound methods among those called 
upon to deal with these questions in practical life, and secondly a dis- 
tinct contribution to the science of sociology itself. 

The founders of the school appeal to a hitherto somewhat neglected 
professional interest. In the management of charitable and educa- 
tional trusts in the active work of political and social reform and in 
journalism, they find a field where the training they offer is sadly 
needed. They believe that the professional sociologist has work to do 
outside of college walls and they aim to prepare him for that work. As 
regular students, therefore, candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Sociology, only such persons of either sex are eligible as have already 
obtained a collegiate bachelor’s degree. Other persons are admitted 
as special students. In the fullest sense, therefore, the institution is a 
post-graduate school. 

The instruction, which covers a period of three years, will be given 
by lecture courses, varying from three to twenty lectures, For the 
first year the following lecturers have been secured: 

Chester D. Hartranft, D. D., President, ‘‘The Encyclopedia and. 
Methodology of Sociology; Professor John Bascom, LL. D., of Wil- 
liams College, '* The Philosophy of Sociology;" Professor Austin Abbot, 
LL. D., Dean of the New York University Law School, ‘The Family, 
Legally Considered;" Professor Clark S. Beardslee, M. A., of the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, ** The Family, Theologically and Ethically 
Considered;" Samuel W. Dike, LL. D., Secretary of the Divorce Re- 
form League, * The Family as a Modern Problem;" Henry Smith 
Williams, D. D., of New York, ‘‘Heredity;’’ Mrs. Alice Peloubet 
Norton, authoress, ‘‘ Domestic Economy;" Professor Roland P. Falk- 
ner, Ph. D., of the University of Pennsylvania, ' General and Special 
Statistics; Professor Otis T. Mason, Curator of the Ethnological De- 
partment of the National Museum, ''Ethnology;" Professor William 
Libbey, Jr., Ph. D., D. Sc., of Princeton College, ‘‘ Effect of Environ- 
ment on the Social Structure;" Professor Charles M. Andrews, Ph. D., 
of Bryn Mawr College, ‘‘The Community;" Curtis M. Geer, Ph. D., Fel- 
low of Hartford Theological Seminary, ' Institutions; Professor Wil- 
liam M. Sloane, LL. D., of Princeton College, “The Nation;" Pro- 
fessor William O. Atwater, Ph. D., and Professor Charles I. Woods, 
B. S., of Wesleyan University, ‘‘ Food, Historically and Scientifically 
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Considered;' George Keller, Hartford, “Shelter, Historically and 
Sanitarily Considered;" Professor Dwight Porter, Ph, B., of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, ‘‘ Sanitary Engineering.” 

The first year will also include courses on ‘'The Family, Biologi- 
cally Considered," ‘‘ The Evolution of the Family," “The Status of 
Women, Historically and Scientifically Considered," *' Population," 
‘The Growth of Cities and Decline of the Country," ‘Dress’? and 
“ Sanitary Science," the lecturers for which have not yet been 
` announced. 

The instruction of the lecturers will be supplemented by a weekly 
sociological conference under the leadership of Dr. David I. Green. 
Special attention will be paid by the governing authorities to investi- 
gation of social phenomena by the students themselves, and to the 
acquisition of practical experience through the various agencies now 
at work in several parts of the sociological field, 


MISCELLANY. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HYGIENE AND DEMOGRAPHY. 


The Eighth International Congress of Hygiene and Demography 
was held at Budapesth September r to o, 1894. Like its predecessors, 
this Congress was a huge affair. Asmany as 2500 persons took part 
and the program contained a formidable list of 700 papers. Despite 
the size of the Congress, the local committee, under the leadership of 
Professors Joseph Fodor and Coloman Müller, succeeded in directing 
the unwieldly body with conspicuous address. While we can record 
here only the scientific work of the Congress, it would be unjust to 
pass over without a word the cordial hospitality of the people of 
Budapesth, the successful arrangements made for the entertainment 
of the members of the Congress, and the ample opportunity offered 
for that personal intercourse which constitutes, perhaps, the chief 
value of such gatherings to those who take part in them. 

In numbers the hygienic division of the Congress far outranks the 
demographic. The work of the division was carried on in as many as 
nineteen sections, and so numerous.were the papers presented that 
some of the sections held continuous sessions. The record of their 
work must be looked for in the medical and kindred journals. 

The demographical division of the Congress, which in its minute 
study of the phenomena of population has a more direct bearing on 
social science, was far more compact than the hygienic department, Its 
members were not so numerous, and the disadvantage of large num- 
bers was not so keenly felt. The work of this division, as well as the 
other, consisted in public lectures of a rather popular character, and 
papers read in the various sections of the division. Public lectures, 
which called together the entire division, were given in the course of 
the Congress by Professor Emile Levasseur (Paris) on ‘‘The History 
of Demography,” and by Dr. Georg v. Mayr (Strassburg) on ‘‘ Sta- 
tistics and Social Science." The former was a rapid review of the 
development of the interest in and study of population statistics, 
while the latter attempted to define the position which statistics 
occupy in the investigation of social phenomena. 

The work of each of the seven sections was not entirely continuous, 
but it was possible, however, to hear only a part of what was offered. 
It may be questioned whether the separation into so many sections 
was a wise provision. A few meetings with a carefully selected pro- 
gram would have been more satisfactory, if it would have been 
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equally successful in bringing together as many members. We can 
only give the titles of the papers actually read, neglecting a number 
perhaps half as large which were announced but not presented. The 
titles are here given in English, though that language was not heard 
so frequently at the Congress as French and German : 


SECTION 1.—Aistorical Demography. 


Levasseur (Paris). The purpose of historical demography. 

Puschman (Vienna) History of epidemics. 

Lanczy (Budapesth). Epidemics in the Middle Ages. 

dnama-Sternegg (Vienna). Historical consideration of the problem 
of the length and change of generations. 

Beloch (Rome). History of agglomerations, especially of large cities. 

Levasseur (Paris). History of agglomerations, especially of large cities. 

Mandello (Budapesth) Urban immigration and the sociological 
structure of population. 


SECTION II.— General Demography. 


Stzeda (Rostock). The doctrine of Malthusianism. 

Lang (Budapesth) Statistics of nationalties in Austria and Hungary. 

Hjelt (Helsingfórs). Changes in the structure of Finland’s popu- 
lation, 1750-189o. 

Wirth (Vienna). Statistics of independent and dependent laborers. 

Guillaume (Berne) Results obtained in Switzerland with a new 
card for mortality statistics. 

Goehlert (Vienna). On marriages between blood relations. 

Biuben (Mária-Nostra) Incendiary women from the standpoint of 
criminal anthropology. 

Treille (Algiers). Germans in Algiers since the conquest, 


SECTION III.— Zechnigue of Demography. 


Advantages and disadvantages of the card system, papers by Blenck 
(Berlin), Mayr (Strassburg), Rasp (Munich) and Mischler (Graz). 

Slenck (Berlin). The determination of persons belonging to the 
highest age classes in Prussia. 

Körösi (Budapesth). Intensity of social life. 

Verrijn Stuart (Hague). Social classes in demography. 

Rath (Budapesth) Social classes in demography. 


SECTION IV.—Demography of Agricultural Classes. 


Verkauf (Vienna). Illegitimate births in agricultural districts. 
Zhwroczy (Nyitra). Relation between the mortality and the size of 
villages, 
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Leidig (Marienwerder). Connection between migrations and economic 
position in Germany. 

Ruhland (Zürich). Methods of agricultural colonization with especial 
reference to Hungary. 

Zoricic (Agram). Associated households. 

Fekete (Budapesth). Alcoholism among the agricultural classes.: 

Nagy (Budapesth). Alcoholism among the agricultural classes. 

Varlez (Ghent). The social plan of Ghent. 


Sxcrion V.—Demography of Industrial Classes. 


Scheel (Berlin) Critique of the data obtained by obligatory laborers, 
insurance, and their utilization. 

Balla? (Eudapesth) Critique of the data obtained by obligatory 
laborers insurance, and their utilization. 

Schuller (Mollis). Hygienic results of factory inspection in Switzer- 
land. 

Békésy (Budapesth). Hygienic results of factory inspection in Hungary. 

SECTION VI.—Demography of Cities. 


Sedlaczek (Vienna), Increase of population in large cities in the 
nineteenth century and its causes. 

Bóckh (Berlin). Rôle of changes in locality in the increase of large 
cities. 

Jauchberg (Vienna) Economic and social significance of the move- 
ment toward the cities, 

Thirring (Budapesth). Natural increase and rams ration at Buda- 
pesth. 

Cacheux (Paris). Influence of special conditions of dwellings in cities 
on health and mortality. 

Bertillon (Paris). Comparative statistics of dwellings in some large 
cities of Europe. 

Newsholme (Brighton). Rates of mortality in artisans block dwel- 
lings. 

Worthington (London). Mortality in model tenements, 

Polak (Warsaw). Influences of hygienic conditions of dwellings on 
mortality from contagious diseases. 

Nemenyi (Budapesth). Influences of city dwellings on health and 
mortality. 

Silbergleit (Magdeburg). Infant mortality in the large cities of 
Europe. ' 

Special characteristics of natality and mortality in large cities, papers 
by Bleicher (Frankfort-on-the-Main), Foriuonatoff (Moscow), 
Juraschek (Vienna), Körösi and Thirring (Budapesth) and Rubin 
(Copenhagen). 
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Section VII.—Demography of the Defective Classes. 


Peck (Budapesth). Effect of physical and mental defects on capacity 
for military service. 

Donath (Budapesth) Degeneration of the population in modern 
civilized nations, with especial reference to Hungary. 

Millanitch (Cettinje). Statistics of defective classes in Montenegro. 

Warner (London). A method of observing and reporting on mental 
and physical conditions of children. 

Shuttleworth (London) Educational care of children feebly gifted 
mentally, 

Cunningham (Cambridge) The condition of the teeth of school 
children. 

Kraft-Ebbing (Vienna). Increase of progressive paralysis, with refer- 
ence to sociological conditions. 

Olah (Budapesth). Causes of paralytic alienation. 

Uchermann (Christiania). Statistics of deaf mutes and method of 
such statistics. 

Böke (Budapesth). Deaf mutes. 

Baumgarten (Budapesth). Causes of deaf mutes in Hungary. 

Szenes (Budapesth). Examination of 124 deaf mutes. 

Reuss (Vienna). Statistics of Trachoma in Austria. 

Vossius (Giessen). Statistics of Trachoma. 

Conrad (Hermannstadt). Relation of intellectual labor to abnormal 
cranial formations. 

It will be seen from the foregoing lists that the official statisticians 
were predominant. One of the pleasantest features of the Congress 
was the opportunity given to meet the statisticians from the leading 
statistical offices of the world, and the visiting statisticians will grate- 
fully remember the kindness of their Hungarian colleagues, Messrs, 
Körösi, Jekelfalussy and Lang, in facilitating this intercourse. Among 
the participants in the Congress, besides those who read papers, were 
Bodio, Ferraris, Loria, Spitta and Del Vecchio, from Italy ; Crupen- 
ski, from Roumania; Westergaard, from Denmark; Alglave and 
Turquan, from France; and Walker, Billings and Falkner, from the 
United States. 
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Philadelphia.—The Mayor’s message and annual reports for 1893,* 
which have just appeared, show a more favorable financial condition 
of the city than during any previous year. The large surplus on hand 
December 31, 1893, amounting to $1,248,746, is due, to a certain extent, 
to the settlement of the personal property tax dispute between the 
city and State. The nominal funded debt of $52,758,845 is actually 
reduced $27,928,482, when we take into consideration the sinking fund 
of $24,830,363. This means a per capita indebtedness of $25. When 
compared with Brooklyn and New York, not to speak of Bos- 
ton, this burden of indebtedness is comparatively light. The total 
city debt of Brooklyn on December 31, 1893, was (deducting sinking 
fund) $47,338,499; a per capita indebtedness of $54. That of New 
York is a little less than $100,000,000; a per capita indebtedness of 
$65. 

The investigation of the alleged violation of reservoir contracts, 
now pending before the Philadelphia Courts, in which it is claimed 
that the contractors have defrauded the city to the extent of some 
three hundred thousand dollars, brings up one of the most important 
and at the same time one of the neglected aspects of municipal gov- 
ernment in the United States. While we have been stripping our 
City Councils of all executive functions, and concentrating these 
powers in the person of the Mayor, little or nothing has been done to 
assure an adequate administrative control over public expenditures, 
After once having made an appropriation, all control over the manner 
of its expenditure passes out of the hands of Councils as long as the 
executive department keeps within the scope of the appropriation. 
In most cities there is no official in the finance department who has 
the power to exercise a direct and efficient control over the character 
of the work done. This was brought out with great clearness at the 
cross-examination of the Philadelphia City Controller. Mr. Thompson 
stated that, having received the certified reports of the Department 
of Public Works that the work had been satisfactorily done, he signed 
the warrants for the same. In fact, no other course was open to him, 
inasmuch as he has no inspectors under his immediate direction to look 
into the work. It is true, that if any complaints are made, he may 


* Vol. I contains the Reports of the various financial officers of the city, 314 pages. 
Vol. Il--The Reports of the Department of Public Safety, 975 pages. Vol, IIl— 
Reports of the Department of Public Works, 800 pages. Vol. IV—Reports of the 
Department of Law, Educational Charities and Corrections, 385 pages. 
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refuse to sign the warrant; but as such complaints are referred to the 
Department of Public Works, it is evident that the probability of 
detecting delinquent contractors is greatly reduced. There is here a 
radical defect in the organization of the Finance Department. If the 
City Controller is to have an effective financial control over expendi- 
ture of public funds, it is absolutely necessary to give him the power 
of independent supervision through a corps of trained inspectors un- 
der his immediate control. The need of such power is shown by 
the helplessness of the Philadelphia Controller in the present case, 
If any further proof be needed, it is only necessary to cite an instance 
which was brought to my notice a-short time ago. The Comptroller 
of New York City hasall the powers above referred to. He has under 
his immediate and exclusive direction inspectors of highways, of food, 
of supplies, etc. Every piece of contract work performed for the city, 
after having received a satisfactory certificate by the respective depart- 
ment, is subject to the inspection of the comptroller’s agent. A few 
weeks ago the work under a paving contract, involving $80,000, was 
found to be defective by the comptroller’s inspector. This was after 
the satisfactory character of the work had been certified by the inspec- 
tors of the Department of Highways and the Water Bureau. The 
comptroller immediately stopped all payment, and appointed a commis- 
sion of three experts to examine the work. Their inspection showed 
numerous violations of specifications. The danger of fraud is thus 
reduced to a minimum, which often means a saving of thousands of 
dollars to the city treasury. The experience of Philadelphia shows 
conclusively that this additional power must be given to its Controller. 

New York,—The events of the last two months in both the city and 
State have been full of interest to the student of municipal questions. 
The Constitutional Convention which is about to complete its work 
will have introduced several important changes in the relations between 
State and municipality. The exact nature and import of these 
changes will be discussed in a subsequent number. 

The coming mayoralty election promises to be the most interesting 
in the history of the city. As matters stand at present there is every 
indication that the issue between Ring Rule and Reform will be clearly 
defined. The recent action of the Democratic Convention serves to 
clear the atmosphere. The independence of the electors of New York 
City will be put to a severe test. One of the most encouraging signs 
in the reform movement has been the great citizens’ mass meeting 
held at Madison Square Garden, the outcome of which was the 
appointment of a committee of seventy representative citizens, who 
undertake the difficult problem of concentrating divergent political 
forces on a purely municipal issue. It is too early at present to venture 
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and predictions as to the success of this movement. The example 
of New York will go far toward encouraging the new municipal spirit 
in other cities. In its address to the people of New York, the com- 
mittee says: '' Convincing proofs of corruption in important municipal 
departments of this city have been presented ; inefficiency, ignorance 
and extravagance in public office are apparent, and business principles 
in the conduct of affairs cf this municipality are set aside and 
neglected for private gain and partisan advantage. The present gov- 
ernment of this city is a standing menace to the continued commer- 
cial supremacy of the metropolis and strongly concerns the welfare of 
every family in the whole country, for there is no hamlet in the land 
that the influence of New York City does not reach for good or 
evil." 

Chicago.—The report of Mr. G. P. Brown on ‘‘ Drainage, Channel 
and Waterway ” * is a valuabie contribution to the perplexing problem 
of sanitary drainage in our great cities. Itis described as a ‘‘ history of 
the effort to secure an effective and harmless method for the disposal of 
the sewage of the city of Chicago, and to create a navigable channel 
between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi River." In the main it 
deals with the project of a canal between Chicago and Joliet which is 
fast becoming a reality. 'The work on the main drainage canal was 
commenced in September, 1892, and it is expected to be completed by 
1896. The vastness of the undertaking makes it of more than ordi- 
nary interest to follow the plan in its later stages. In 1889 the Illinois 
Legislature passed what is known as the ‘‘Sanitary District Act" It 
provided that whenever any area of contiguous territory within the 
limits of a single county contains two or more incorporated cities, 
towns or villages, and so situated that the maintenance of a common 
outlet for drainage would be conducive to the preservation of the public 
health, such territory may be incorporated as a sanitary district. Upon 
the petition of five thousand legal voters of the proposed district to 
the county judge the question of incorporation is to be submitted to 
the voters. A majority in favor of such incorporation is necessary in 
order that such sanitary district may be formed, By an overwhelming 
majority (70,958 for, 242 against) the question of incorporation was 
decided in the affirmative. The act provided that the executive 
authority of each sanitary district should consist of a Board of Trustees 
composed of nine members elected for a term of five years by the 
electors of the Sanitary District. This board was given very wide 


* Drainage, Channel and Waterway. A History of the effort to secure an 
effective and harmless method for the disposal of the Sewage of the City of Chicago, 
and to create a navigable channel between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi 
River," by G. B, Brown. Pp. 480, Chicago, R. R. Donnelly & Sons Company. 1894. 
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powers as to the borrowing of money, purchasing real estate and 
levying a ‘‘direct annual tax sufficient to pay the interest on such 
debt, as it falls due, and also to pay and discharge the principal within 
twenty years," The first Board of "Trustees seems to have made but 
little progress in the work. The resignation of three of their numbers 
brought about a reorganization in 1891, from which time the work has 
been pushed with great energy and success. 

The plan, as it exists at present, is to build a canal—utilizing portions 
of the old sanitary canal—from Chicago to Joliet In this way the 
sewage of Chicago will be discharged into the Illinois and Mississippi 
rivers. ‘The channel is expected to become a great waterway between . 
Lake Michigan and the Mississippi. It is to be 160 feet wide with a 
water-depth of eighteen feet. In September, 1892, work on the first 
ten miles (from Willow Springs to Lockport) was commenced. The 
cost of the canal when completed is expected to be $25,000,000, of 
which nine millions are to come'from the ‘‘ Sanitary District tax,” of 
one half of one per cent on the assessable property, one million from 
special assessments and the balance from the issue of bonds. 

The most interesting feature of this stupendous undertaking is the 
effect of this drainage canal upon the water supply of Chicago. With 
all sewage thus kept out of Lake Michigan, the problem of a bounti- 
ful supply of pure water to the rapidly growing city is solved. Foran 
indefinite number of years Chicago will then have an unlimited sup- 
ply of the best of water. 


Berlin.—The administrative reports for 1892-93 * and the budget for ` 
1893-94 contain a mass of valuable information concerning the 
finances and institutions of the city. Of a total income of nearly 
$21,000,000, taxation furnished less than half (not quite $10,000,000). 
Of the remaining $11,000,000, the profits from the city gas and water- 
works and franchises furnished more than $5,000,000, loans a little 
over $3,000,000. The remaining $3,000,000 were derived from special 
assessments, school money and a few minor items. The report on 
the city debt furnishes an instructive picture of the judicious manage- 
ment which pervades the whole administration. The total city debt 
March 1, 1893, was nearly $64,000,000. Of this sum, five and a half 
millions is charged to the account of the city gas works and ten 
millions to the water works, seventeen millions to drainage, two and a 
half millions to the city slaughter house and five millions to the city 
markets. According to the system of financiering at Berlin the inter- 
est and amortization charges must be paid by each of the city’s public 

* “ Verwaltungsbericht des Magistrats zu Berlin, 1892-93.” Containing 39 separate 


reports of the Deputations or Committees in charge of the various Departments 
of the government. 
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works upon the debt contracted for its benefit. It is only after this 
sum has been deducted that the question of profits is considered. It 
is evident, therefore, that while the nominal debt of the city may 
be high, four-fifths of the entire sum represents profit-bearing enter- 
prises, which not only pay their own interest and amortization charges, 
but yield a handsome profit in addition. 

The special reports concerning such institutions as the city markets, 
parks, bath houses, children’s playgrounds, municipal savings-banks 
and pawn shop, not to speak of such gigantic undertakings as the 
system of sewage farms, all give evidence of the remarkable activity of 
this, the newest of great cities. The cry forthe incorporation of the 
immediate suburbs is again being taken up and although the city 
fathers are somewhat reluctant to take upon themselves the added 
responsibility, the time is fast approaching when they will be com- 
pelled to gracefully accept the inevitable. The enthusiasts, of muni- 
cipal aggrandizement advocate the incorporation of all the territory 
within a ten-mile radius of the intersection of the two central main 
streets—Friedrich Strasse and Unter den Linden. ‘This will give 
Berlin a population of about three million within an area less than 
that of Philadelphia or London. 

Italian Cities.—The publication of the communal and provincial 
budgets of the Kingdom of Italy, a work undertaken by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce in 
1863 and continued with but little interruption, forms one of the most 
valuable sources of information for the study of this department of 
Italian public finance. The Annual for 1891 has just appeared giving 
in classified form, complete information concerning the financial con- 
dition of the Italian Communes and Provinces. The total expenditure 
for purposes of purely local government is $128,975,093, which is re- 
markably low when compared with the State expenditure of $374,426,- 
654 forthe same year. The same is true of local indebtedness, which 
amounts to about $235,130,684 whereas the State indebtedness is 
nearly ten times as great ($2,248,200,000). "This is due to the fact that 
the State discharges many functions which in the United States are 
saddled upon local divisions. The lack of space makes it impossi- 
ble to summarize the many interesting tables. We have here just such 
a publication as has been recommended by nearly every investigating 
committee which has inquired into the financial condition of American 
cities. 

L. S. Rowz. 
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ECONOMICS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.* 


Political economists, in their zeal for scientific advance, 
have concentrated their attention upon technical discussions. 
They have dwelt upon disputed topics and have rejoiced 
in the discovery of new truth. But they have overlooked 
the more obvious economic laws and phenomena which are 
of general interest. Economic controversy at any particular 
time wages around certain points selected, not because they 
are really the points of public interest, but for reasons con- 
nected with the internal development of the science. ‘The 
makers of text-books innocently suppose that this contro- 
versial literature is suitable material for their purpose, and 
the result is that the body of economic truth over which 
there is little or no controversy finds no adequate expression. 
The economic literature, in consequence of the absence of 
these leading ideas, is defective, and creates a false impres- 
sion of the relation between the established and accepted 
facts of Political Economy and its disputed propositions. 

As long as the text-books reflect the tone of the literature, 
there is small chance of introducing economics into the 


_ *A lecture given in the Summer Meeting of the American Society for the Exten- 
sion of University Teaching, Philadelphia, July 18, 1894. 
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schools unless this technical literature is avoided and a return 
made to those first principles which lie back of all discus- 
sions, These principles are of so general a character and of 
so simple a nature that they enter naturally into the child’s 
world and can be illustrated by many striking examples 
based upon the experience of children. While the actions 
of the adult are much more complex than those of a child, 
the motives in the two cases are not as different as might be 
supposed. It is possible, therefore, to use the material of a 
child’s life to prepare him for the more intricate economic 
world with which he will become familiar when a man. 

It is generally conceded that the basis of political economy 
is found in the theory of utility. Itis the aim of economics to 
discover how to increase our utility and how to reduce our 
cost. We must develop this theory of utility in all its phases 
if we really wish to get at the economic forces operating in 
any community. But the economists have touched upon this 
theory merely at one point. Those familiar with political 
economy know what I mean by the law of final utility. ‘This 
law is all-important in questions relating to the theory of 
value. We must know something about degrees of utility 
before we can determine what the value of commodities is, 
but the problem of value, vital as it is to us, has no interest 
for children, because their life is not a life of cost. The cost 
of articles consumed by children is borne by parents or 
friends, and if they have acquired an interest in the cost of 
commodities, it is due to their environment, or false notions 
of their teachers. I do not mean to deny that, as has been 
asserted by so many economists, the ideas of value and cost 
can be presented to the children in public schools, but I do 
say that other doctrines derived from the theory of utility 
are of much more importance to the children of the public 
schools, and to adults as well. We should be much better , 
off if we would develop first these fundamental ideas in our 
social life as well as in the life of our children. 

The theory of utility is not so formidable as it seems at 
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first sight. It is merely a conscious reckoning of our pleas- 
ures and pains. Passions and strong feelings are best con- 
trolled by analysis of our pleasures and pains into their parts 
so that we can determine the degree of each feeling and give 
to ita proper weight in determining our actions. If we do 
not consciously sum up our pleasures and pains and compare 
them, the strong unanalyzed feelings of the moment carry us 
along, determining our conduct to the detriment of our per- 
manent welfare. Experience cannot properly guide our 
actions tintil the habit is acquired of separating these momen- 
tary impulses into their parts and comparing the benefit or 
injury of each part with the results of past actions. "This 
conscious analytical attitude gives us the principles of action 
which form the theory of utility. 


Initial and Final Utility, 


It is important for children to understand the difference 
between the initial and the final utility of a given quantity 
of goods. ‘The first portion of an article we consume gives 
us more pleasure than the second; the second more than 
the third; and the third more than the fourth. In other 
words, we have a decreasing utility with each increase in 
the quantity of goods. Any one having four cups of coffee 
will recognize that the intensity of the pleasure from the 
first cup is greater than that from the last. As matured 
persons we look on the problem of valuing commodities in 
this way. If I have four apples and lose one, I lose, not the 
pleasure I get from the first apple, but the pleasure I get 
from the fourth. With the child, however, as in the brute 
world, the estimate is different. The child’s estimate of 
utility is based on his initial desire. He is thinking of the 
first pleasure he will get, and does not realize that if a part 
. of what is before him is taken by some one else his loss is 
small. 

Let me illustrate by taking the case of a lion that has cap- 
tured a deer. If another animal tries to take a portion of 
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the spoil the lion resents the act because he does not realize 
that he can eat only a portion of ite He only recognizes that 
he has an intense desire for meat. He is not thinking of por- 
tions of food but of food asa unit. Our children-act the same 
way. It is natural for them to think of commodity and not 
of portions of commodity. "They can very easily be taught 
the difference between the two ways of estimating if the facts. 
are presented in the right way. On all sides we can see the 
injury to the child due to his failure to understand this differ- 
ence. If he understood the fact that his interest lay in the 
final utility, and not in the initial utility, his conduct would 
be more generous and he would be willing to let some por- 
tions of each commodity go to other persons. We have all 
seen children at table hungrily watching their elders served . 
first, while they suffer as much as if they would receive 
nothing. ‘This is an error in their reasoning, an error which. 
can be corrected very soon if the proper facts are presented 
to them. ‘They do not realize that one portion of a com- 
modity is no more valuable to them than another portion 
and that a part can be given away without much loss. 

If one boy has apples to-day and another boy will have 
apples to-morrow, both will get more pleasure from the 
apples if one gives a part of his apples to the other than 
if each tried to eat all his own himself. If one has two: 
apples and gets five units of pleasure out of the first and two 
units out of the second, he gets seven units of utility. Sup- 
pose he divides his apples with the boy who has none to-day 
but will have some to-morrow. ‘The boy gives away the 
apple which would only give him two units of pleasure. 
'The two boys would then have ten units of utility. On the . 
morrow the process is reversed. We have the Seven units 
of utility again transformed to ten units by the generous 
action of the other boy. By a careful education we can 
bring these important facts to the boy's consciousness at a 
much earlier period than they would come if we neglect. 
them and let him find them out for himself. 
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In a Group of Pleasures and Pains, the Pains Should 
Precede the Pleasures. 

Under the conditions in which we live we can always dis- 
count pains by paying in advance, and increase pleasures 
by taking them last. If any decision involves pain, take 
the pain first and the pleasure will be increased. An indi- 
vidual desiring to avoid some present evil wrecks his future 
by trying to get pleasures to-day instead of manfully facing 
the present evil. No habit is more pernicious than that 
of catching at any present good and blindly closing the eyes 
to the miseries which flow from such conduct. The great 
majority of criminal acts are due to the choosing of the 
wrong alternative in such emergencies. Bad conduct is 
caused by trying to reverse the natural order, and to avoid 
present pain by eating your apple before you earn it. Per- 
sons who try to reverse this order run behind at the end 
of the year, get into prison, and suffer in many other ways. 

'The benefits of saving, so vital to the welfare of individuals 
and of society, can be plainly illustrated if we can get the 
child to see that he can discount his pains and get compound 
interest on his pleasures. Economic welfare depends mainly 
upon forestalling pains by anticipating them and upon acct- 
mulating pleasures by delay. If a person waits until want 
stares him in the face, his utilities will be few and their cost 
high. Costs are reduced and utilities are increased by every 
industrial change that allows work to be done a longer time 
before the want to be satisfied appears. ‘The indirect or 
serial methods of production lengthen the time between 
production and consumption permitting a better adjustment 
of man to nature. 

It is but a further development. of the same thought 
that pains should be isolated and pleasures should be bound 
together by association. The imagination plays an impor- 
tant part in determining future conduct. It creates many 
binding associations about every future event through which 
the event is greatly magnified and distorted. A small pain 
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becomes a mountain of tribulation and misery if it is held in 
prospect long enough to become associated with every other 
evil imaginable and possible. There are no greater sufferers 
than those who have allowed their possible pains to run 
together in imagination until any small pain in the future 
brings up and binds with it a mass of other imagined evils. 
Each prospective pain thus becomes a centre about which the 
imagination accumulates others until the action involving it 
seems to create a great disaster. One ought never to let the 
imagination play on pains, but ought always to isolate them 
and reduce them to the barest reality. 

Teachers and parents are apt to violate this principle. 
They seek to show that any little act will lead to dire disas- 
ter and thus teach the child to imagine new combinations of 
accumulated evils so as to deter him from the act to be avoided. 
It seems easy to keep children from bad acts by painting 
horrid pictures of the consequences flowing from them. A 
temporary end may be thus attained but at a fearful loss. 
The habit of visualizing pictures of horrid evils undermines 
the character of the child. It causes him to avoid or delay 
every act involving pain and unfits him for the economic 
world in which pains should precede pleasures. 

In matters of health the same unwise policy is pursued. 
If a child’s appetite fails him, it is awakened into activity by 
. richer and more enticing food, when the failure should have 
been accepted as an indication of a tired stomach. A slight 
pain bravely faced at the start would have remedied the evil 
in a short time, but when it is delayed and when certain stimu- 
lating pleasures are pushed forward out of their proper order 
the whole system is deranged, new evils are added, and a 
long period of sickness follows, from which all pleasures are 
shut out. The delay of necessary pain is as dangerous as 
the delay of pleasures is wise. 

The habit of facing evils without delay is the basis of 
some of the best of the virtues. Courage, patience and 
fortitude are the outgrowth of this habit. When a brave 
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‘man sees an obstacle in the way of his future happiness, he 

does not temporize with it and let its evils accumulate. He 
faces it squarely on the first opportunity, knowing that 
whatever the outcome may be the pain is less if quickly met. 
The patient man does not let a present irritation lead to 
conduct that will create new evils for the future. Fortitude 
is shown by those who see that present evils are the neces- 
sary results of past acts, and are only aggravated by morbid 
attention or delay. 

Pains can often be converted into pleasures by isolating 
them and putting them ahead of the pleasures. Pains that 
are the indications of future pleasures become pleasurable 
through association. Hunger, when not associated with 
other pains, brings up the picture of the pleasant dinner 
soon to come. The pain is forgotten in the anticipated 
pleasure of the coming meal which is so vividly pictured by 
the imagination. It is also an error to think of the act of 
saving asapain. While it is true that saving means a delay 
of some pleasure, and this by itself would not be agreeable, 
yet if the imagination pictures the accumulated benefits of 
saving, and does not make the denials involved in saving 
hideous through false associations, the feeling accompanying 
the act of saving will be pleasant and not painful. A fortune 
may be accumulated without any consciousness of the denials 
it involves if the efforts of production are isolated in thought, 
and reduced to a bare reality, while the imagination is given 
free play in picturing the accumulated pleasures which the 
future has in prospect. 

Much of the discomfort of summer is due to a violation 
of this principle that pains should be isolated and put before 
pleasures, Energy in a hot climate produces excessive per- 
spiration—something which most people desire to avoid. A 
host of evils is associated with it, and the imagination piles 
them up until a simple expedient of nature to preserve health 
is made to seem a dangerous nuisance. Colds, fevers, 
rheumatism, malaria, and mumerous other diseases are 
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associated in the imagination with perspiration, until itseems 
that the only healthy place in the summer is on some bleak 
mountain or at the seashore out of the reach of the summer’s 
sun and its effects. 

The inactivity and the insipid pleasures of a summer 
resort are not the best rest for active persons. Something 
more than a fan or a breeze on a hotel porch is needed to fit 
the system for a winter’s work. Yet this form of recreation, 
having been made an ideal, shuts out the more active sports 
that involve the expenditure of energy and exposure to the 
sun. Activity in summer becomes pleasurable if followed 
by a bath and by clean clothes. Perspiration should be 
associated with bathing and fresh clothes, and not with the 
discomforts of foul, damp clothes or with the diseases of care- 
lessness and filthiness. People living in a hot climate must 
be free bathers, or soon lose their energy. 

It is often overlooked in America that our ancestors 
. came from a colder climate, where perspiration was not 
a normal condition in summer, and where heavy clothing 
even in the summer time was a necessity. Such a people 
could do their work without much perspiration, and could 
cling -to their soiled clothes without danger. ‘The habits 
of one age are not fit to become the ideals of the next, 
and yet they are often the most difficult parts of a civil- 
ization to change. Americans must disassociate perspira- 
tion from disease and associate it with their pleasures if 
they will preserve that energy and activity in summer 
which the best utilization of our resources demand. Children 
should be taught this necessary fact if we wish them to be- 
come workers. Much of the inactivity and indolence of 
young men and young women is due to false ideals on 
this subject acquired when children. By a neglect of 
this principle we allow our children to grow up forming 
bad characters when we might put other possibilities 
within their reach and develop those qualities we know 
they should have. 
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A Life of Unalloyed Pleasure. 


The next problem is one of an ideal. Shall our ideal be 
to avoid pains and get as much pleasure as we can without 
pain, or shall we sum up our pains and pleasures and take 
that line of action which gives us the greatest surplus of 
pleasure? We are always acting on the one plan or on the 
other. We can so live, or at least, a very primitive com- 
munity could so live, as to get many commodities without 
pain. A people who make it their rule of life to avoid pains 
and to take only those commodities that give pure pleasure 
could, perhaps, find a few places at the present time where 
they could prosper. On the contrary, if we had a people 
that made it their fundamental rule of life to compare pains 
and pleasures and to take the surplus, we would find them 
distributing themselves in a different way on the face of the 
earth, living in different and better conditions. 

Herbert Spencer says the ideal life is a life of unalloyed 
pleasure, a life of no pain.* ‘The utilitarians of the type of 
John S. Mill are the representatives of the other thought. 
They think we should consciously reckon with pleasures and 
‘pains, and we should determine our conduct by the surplus 
of one above the other, rather than by those actions which 
will give us pleasure alone and will not lead to any suffer- 
ing, loss, or discomfort. ` 

We can see many acts in which the main element is pleas- 
ure, with pain a very subordinate element, or no element at 
al. Many sports and a number of our ordinary pleasures 
have no element of pain in them. ‘The ordinary sports of 
‘the child, on the contrary, such as base-ball, or foot-ball, 
have severe pains connected with them. The boy must go 
into them with a consciousness that it means lame legs, 
broken fingers, scratched faces and other discomforts. He 
must take the pain with the pleasure. If he shrinks from 
anything that has pain in it, he will avoid these games, 
watching carefully for chances where he can get pleasure 

+" Data of Ethics," Sec. ror, 
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without pain. He will reduce the sum of his pleasures very 
much by avoiding the pains of the vigorous sports. The 
intense pleasures of life will no longer be his, although cer- 
tain moderate pleasures which his more active companions. 
would call insipid, may still be enjoyed. All our intense 
pleasures are accompanied by pains. We have to avoid the 
intense pleasures of life if we want to escape its pains. 

A good illustration of this fact is found in the difference: 
between boys' and girls' pleasures. "The ordinary girl and 
the ordinary boy are educated on different plans. We all 
encourage the boy to enter those pleasures that are intense 
and take the pains that belong with them. ‘To bear pains. 
manfully is thought to be the best method of character 
making. By choosing the intense pleasures and the pains. 
that necessarily go with them, he may once in a while have 
intense suffering, as every one knows who has taken part in. 
any of the ordinary sports, but he will greatly increase the 
sum and intensity of his pleasures. Girls are taught to act. 
in a different way. Our main thought is to keep them out 
of everything that has pain or discomfort connected with it. 
That is the first principle of girls’ education. We keep. 
them from doing this or that act because they may soil their 
clothes, dirty their hands, scratch their faces, or do something. 
worse. They must always be in a static state, at a point of 
equilibrium. In this way we may make them a greater source: 
of pleasure to ourselves, but we prevent their moral develop- 
ment and cut down their pleasures. A girl grows up under 
these conditions and her life is an insipid life. It has not. 
the elements in it from which she can obtain the pleasures. 
and the development that a boy finds in his environment. 
Boys all recognize this fact when it applies to one of them. 
When one has an over-kind mamma who allows his hair to: ` 
grow long and keeps him dressed in fine clothes, they know 
that he is a worthless boy. If you do to a boy the same thing 
you do to a girl you have the same result. Sucha process pre- 
vents the building of character. Many things that are said 
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to be the outcome of sex are merely the outcome of educa- 
tion. Character building comes at the time when we must 
face our pains manfully; when we make choices that in- 
volve pains along with tbe pleasures and abide cheerfully 
. by the results. The process of character building begins 
at a later period with women than it does with men. If, 
however, we compare men and women later in life, the 
average woman has a better character than the average 
man. When a woman is married and takes upon herself 
the duties of married life, she faces the evils of the situation 
and creates her character. The position of the mother 
demands greater sacrifices than that of the father and a 
greater willingness to subordinate herself to the interests 
of her family. Her character is ennobled by these choices 
and she gradually acquires those qualities which have made 
the word *' mother " so full of meaning. 


The Basis of Credit. 


The next principle relates to credit, trust, honor and 
fidelity: that group of virtues that creates confidence and 
gives to each member of society a feeling of certainty that 
others will do as they agree. The basis of these qualities 
lies in the economic world. Isolated individuals who do not 
live in an economic society have not these qualities and are 
unfaithful to their trusts. The development of these quali- 
ties is due to the fact that but a small part of the utilities 
we enjoy comes from our own locality. If the people of 
any region should be shut off from the world at large there | 
would be a great reduction of their utilities; starvation 
might even result. If we think for a moment of what could 
be produced if we were confined to our own neighborhood, 
we will recognize how meagre are our local resources. Our 
high civilization is caused by getting commodities elsewhere, 
and sending our commodities away in exchange. No matter 
how rigid we may make our laws they are of no account if 
a mutual feeling of trust and confidence does not lie back 
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of them. Law can be enforced only by the will of the 
majority, and if the feelings of the majority are not strongly 
on the side of law, the exchange of commodities is obstructed 
and each community must restrict its consumption to what 
it produces. To make exchange effective a willingness to ` 
trust commodities in the hands of other persons must be 
supplemented by a feeling of honor in these persons prompt- 
ing them to be faithful to this trust. These qualities are 
social and must be developed together. The standard is 
made by the action of the community or by particular classes 
of persons in the community. We all enjoy the benefits of 
this standard and should see that our own acts tend to raise 
and not to lower it. Breaches of trust reduce the confidence 
of man in men and tend to isolate communities and nations. 
Whoever defrauds another in this way injures not only an 
individual but the whole community; he steals a public 
good as well as a private good and deserves a greater punish- 
ment for the former than for the latter. 

It is easy to show the child that a large part of the 
utilities he is accustomed to enjoy could not be had at all, but 
for these social qualities. Sugar depends on the honor and 
the credit of the community, because it could not be 
Obtained from distant countries nor be refined unless indi- 
viduals and nations had these qualities. Destroy them and 
‘we destroy the industrial relations by which we are sur- 
rounded. We make a mistake in considering honor an 
absolute quality, as something resulting from morals, and 
having nothing to do with economics. As we develop in 
civilization we isolate our moral feelings from economic 
feelings. In the case of a child, however, living in an 
economic world, the best way to arouse moral feelings is to 
present to him the economic basis upon which our moral 
principles rest. 

Children can be made to see the simple economic relations 
lying back of our moral ideas by examples taken from their 
own world. In boys’ games honor is as important as in the 
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business world. If a few bays are dishonest and cheat or 
lie, the pleasure of the whole group is marred or destroyed. 
There must be a mutual confidence among them all or the 
whole group will suffer from the feeling of distrust which is. 
sure to arise. Boys despise base action more keenly than 
men and they can be made to see the great economic gains. 
due to credit, confidence and honor by the influence of these: 
qualities upon their own pleasures, 


The Sacredness of Unprotected Property. 


There is another thought closely related to the last which: 
should also be presented to children in school. This is the 
sacredness of unprotected property. The primitive concept 
was that might made right—that possession was nine points. 
of the law. If the owner is not around, the thing you find 
is yours. The modern thought is that nothing is yours. 
because you find it somewhere unprotected. ‘The individual 
to whom it belongs has a right to his property when he 
comes back, and that man is of a low type who even thinks. 
of taking it. If this principle is violated, if we set up the 
doctrine that a man may seize all.he can get, and may keep 
what he has found, it will destroy the mass of property 
and greatly increase the cost of producing goods. As the 
instinct of the sacredness of property grows in the people 
we become able to dispense with our police, and to act. 
in the simplest manner in all economic affairs. Simple 
economics did not lie in the past, because then the industrial 
man was surrounded on all sides by foes acting on other 
principles. A simple economic world is not a world wherein 
every person must carry around what he possesses, but a. 
world where he can leave what he has, come back to it and 
feel sure that it will be where he has left it undisturbed. 

If this principle is lacking in the child's world, he must 
carry his books and playthings with him wherever he goes. 
He could not leave his toys anywhere. He could not have 
any more toys than he could carry around with him. To the 
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extent to which the teacher gets this feeling of the sacred- 
ness of property instilled into children, can they leave their 
playthings around without danger. They can leave their 
dinner in the outside room instead of taking it into the school- 
room with them, keeping it in sight until they are ready to 
eat. It iseasy to make them see how much more rapidly the 
quality of the food deteriorates in the hot school-room than 
if put in some cool place. But common action cannot be 
brought about until teachers instill into the children an idea 
of the sacredness of unprotected property. When they have 
done that they will free the school-room from one of its 
worst evils and inculcate useful principles for future life. ` 

This principle is of no less importance in the home than it 
is in public affairs. The private room and papers of any 
member of a family are also sacred. An open door or an 
unshaded window does not justify inspection. Nor should 
any one, from curiosity or other motives, go uninvited into 
the room of another person, examine its contents or disturb 
any of its articles. Letters or papers should not be read, 
even though unsealed and in plain view. Beautiful articles 
should not be handled or examined, nor should desks, 
drawers or trunks be ransacked, even though they are not 
locked or closed. Intimate friends should respect the right 
of privacy as fully as other persons. There are bounds 
which no one should cross. Such conduct is not.merely a 
violation of a code of honor, it 1s also contrary to economic 
welfare by causing a great destruction of utilities. Suppose 
no one respected this right of privacy. Then air and light 
must be excluded from private rooms to shut out the gaze of 
the intruder. Locks, keys and bolts must protect every 
— room and article. Beautiful articles must be put in places 
where they are injured by confinement, or the pleasure of 
their possession greatly reduced by unnecessary concealment. 
There would be a great waste of time in hiding or locking 
up articles whenever the owner is called away. In short 
our pleasant, open, hospitable homes would be so changed 
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that they would resemble a jail. It is a characteristic of 
prisons that keys rattle and bolts fly back at every movement 
of its inmates. We cannot avoid this atmosphere unless we 
respect the rights of others and guard the privacy of their 
apartments. i 

It is a corollary from this principle that property in transit 
is sacred. Commerce lies at the basis of our whole industrial 
system. To destroy it would force each locality to depend 
on its own resources and prevent people from enjoying com- 
modities that cannot be produced at home. The safe trans- 
portation of goods from region to region, is the great economic 
force binding locality to locality and nation to nation. One 
of the first evidences of civilization is the enactment of laws 
and treaties for the purpose of encouraging commerce. 
Pirates, highway robbers, and similar evils must be sup- 
pressed, national prejudices must be removed and even in 
war the right of non-belligerents must be respected. 

At the present time this principle is well recognized in 
international relations, but in domestic affairs it is often vio- 
lated, especially in strikes and other industrial contests. 
‘The stoppage of goods and persons in transit produces such 
great disorder and so much loss that particular classes 
feel that by such measures they have the best means to 
secure their industrial rights. Such means, however, are 
never justified. If it were once recognized that for their 
own ends, particular classes or localities could interrupt the 
passage of goods, it would place the whole nation at the 
mercy of any class or locality which felt that it had a griev- 
ance. In a contest of classes the combatants must not be 
allowed to punish the public to secure redress from their 
opponents. ‘There should be some other tribunal than public 
distress to settle such difficulties. 


The Harmony of Consumption. 


We often overlook the great advantage coming from con- 
suming articles in groups rather than singly. The harmony. 
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of consumption adds much to the utility of what we con- 
sume. The primitive man, for example, will take one 
thing, as potatoes, or beef, and make a meal of it. -This 
characteristic disappears in advanced society. We get our 
pleasure by a combination of things. The right group- 
ing of the things we have to consume, whether they be 
matters of diet, of clothing, of ornamentation of our home, 
public streets or parks, depends on the principle of related 
pleasures by which we get the highest degree of utility out. 
of the group. The principle can easily be taught to children. 
In fact we recognize it in a certain way at the present time 
by teaching children the colors, their value and relation. 
But this is done in an isolated way and therefore the general 
principle is not taught to the best advantage. It is only as 
the child recognizes the general principle that he can be 
relied on to act upon it habitually. 

Our civilization is superior to that of primitive times mainly 
because of our related pleasures. Analyze for example the 
concept—home. It does not consist merely in a place to eat 
and sleep. <A great mass of related pleasures forms in our 
minds a unit of which we think when we speak of home. 
Primitive people have no such feelings and no such ideal. 
We can, also, aided by this principle, teach a child very 
easily that the destruction of a particular element in a 
group—a thing he wants to get out of the way—is some- 
thing that destroys many other things in which he has an 
interest, 

'This principle is important in keeping children from giving: 
their attention to some one article and disregarding other 
articles and relations. It shows itself in all our social phe- 
nomena. ‘Take, for example, the temperance problem. 
The vital principle at stake is the problem of the related 
pleasures. Articles, that were in harmony with one another 
under other conditions, have so changed their relations that 
they are out of harmony with one another and with the group: 
pleasures of the whole community. 
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Under our modern conditions we have a great variety of 
things to eat. Food, when well prepared, has become a 
source of much more pleasure to the community than drink. 
One or the other element must be made the centre of our 
diet with the other secondary. We develop one tendency at 
the expense of the other. We live to drink and eat to live, 
or the opposite. A large portion of our population thinks 
of its food first and then of its drink; another portion thinks 
its food is the subordinate and drink the principle source of 
pleasure. Whatever increases the utility obtained from food, 
gives an advantage to that part of society to which temper- 
ance people belong. ‘These things can be well illustrated to 
children in a great variety of ways. How and why certain 
things are related to each other are facts of immense impor- 
tance and must be kept in mind in the home and especially in ` 
the kitchen. We must get our children to look at these 
problems consciously or we will fail in properly equipping 
them for the worst evils they must face in life. 

In a public school where I was teaching, there was on the 
wall a series of charts representing a dissected human being. 
The purpose of the charts was to show the diseased parts of 
the body due to the use of alcohol. I cannot help thinking 
that it was not the best way of teaching temperance, and that 
we should not put such pictures before children. It is not 
the problem of reforming drunkards we should have in mind 
when we teach temperance to children. Itis the bettering of 
the whole community. It is the laying before them the fact 
that certain forms of comsumption are better than others. 
When we get this ideal in a form children can understand, 
we may be sure they will choose the group pleasures rather 
than the individual pleasures, and pleasurable foods rather 
than stimulating drinks. 

The temperance problem is pushed to the front as a moral 
problem, and the consequence is that the drunkard is promi- 
nent in our minds, not the bettering of the condition of the 
law-abiding citizen. I have not much confidence in the 
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reforming process by itself, whether the object of it be a 
drunkard or the victim of other bad habits. It is difficult to 
change any line of action so radically wrong, But we can, 
by keeping the welfare of the community in mind, induce 
our children to make those choices necessary for them to be- 
come useful members of a great and progressive society. 


The Ejection of Discordant Elements. 


In this connection the habit of ejecting discordant pleasures 
demands attention.* When new commodities are introduced 
into the consumption of individuals there is a strong tendency 
for higher and more complex groups to arise out of the blend- 
ing of the smaller groups formerly enjoyed. Yet this pro- 
cess is not one of simple combination and addition, for some 
elements harmonious in a smaller group are inharmonious in 
the larger group. We get more pleasure out of one group 
of five articles than out of two groups of three articles; the 
sixth article is out of harmony with the new group and 
reduces the total pleasure of consumption if its use is con- 
tinued. If this sixth article gave but little pleasure by itself, 
there would not be much difficulty in ejecting it. It often 
happens, however, that the strong individual pleasures are 
the discordant elements in the group pleasures. Group 
pleasures usually grow up around some strong isolated 
pleasure. When an individual has some intense pleasure, 
experience soon shows what subsidiary pleasures harmonize 
with it. A group is formed and the habit of consuming these 
articles together becomes fixed. When two groups blend 
into one, it is often the strong central pleasure of one of the 
groups that is now discordant with the new group. It re- 
quires, therefore, a great effort and a steady determination 
to eject this intense pleasure and to make the new group 
harmonious. 

The changesin our diet afford the best illustration of this 
fact. In many regions the cheapest and most satisfactory 

* See “The Economic Causes of Moral Progress," ANNALS, September, 1892. 
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diet until recently has been a combination in which liquor 
was the leading element supplemented by heavy foods hav- 
ing preferably a sour or bitter taste. In other regions, and 
of late almost everywhere, a sugar diet has become the 
cheaper and more pleasurable diet. By a sugar diet I mean. 
a combination of foods and drinks which unite to augment 
the pleasure derived from sweet flavors. In such a diet the 
sour, bitter foods are inharmonious and are gradually 
dropped out. A liquor diet and a sugar diet, therefore, 
Stand opposed to one another and will not blend. Any 
attempted combination of the two not only reduces the 
pleasure of an individual, but also soon destroys his health. 
It is better to eject either element than to try to combine 
them. Ice cream and beer, for example, will not mix; one 
or the other must give way. 

In countries where the diet harmonizes with: liquor there 
is little drunkenness and its other evils are reduced to a 
minimum. In these countries sugar is but little used and 
sweet food is discountenanced as effeminate. Under Ameri- 
can conditions, however, the sugar diet has gained a domi- 
nant place. It is the cheapest and most pleasant kind of 
food. Sour and bitter foods are, as a result, little used, if at 
all. Fruits and drinks (coffee, tea, soda water, etc.), must ' 
be highly sweetened to meet popular favor. Through these 
changes liquor has become a discordant element in the diet 
of the American people. Purely economic forces are driving 
it from the home, the restaurant, the hotel and other food- 
eating places and are forcing it into isolated localities where 
it is consumed as a stimulant and not as a supplement to 
other parts of the diet.* 

Among the different kinds of food also there are many 
discordant elements. Inchoosing a dinner from a variety of 
foods, some central thought should dominate. Articles not in 
harmony must be rejected, not because they are bad in them- 
selves, but because they will not produce the cumulative effects 

* See “ Economic Basis of Prohibition.” ANNALS, July, 189r. 
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desired from the whole meal. On another day some of these 
rejected elements may be formed into a new group with favor- 
able results. A varied diet means not a heterogeneous choice 
from a large number of articles, as on a bill of fare at a hotel. 
It means a series of groups formed on a natural plan, each 
group being the basis of some meal. By a proper choice from 
the groups at successive meals and seasons, all the articles 
are utilized and health and pleasure will be secured. 

We recognize the principle of ejecting discordant elements 
in other matters more fully than in our diet. We do not 
choose the best individual articles from our clothing to make 
up our apparel on a given occasion without regard to the 
harmony of color and form. Nor do we burden ourselves 
with.all the fine clothing we can carry as we load up our tables 
with all the fine food we can buy. Taste in dress depends 
not on its amount or richness, but on the care taken to eject 
all elements out of harmony with its prominent features. 
Those rooms are not the most pleasant that are filled with 
costly furniture even if each piece is complete and beautiful by 
itself. "The general effect may be spoiled by a single article 
out of harmony with its neighbors. The article may be 
the most beautiful of all, yet it should be ejected as a discord- 
ant element or all the other articles should give place to those 
thatare in harmony with it. A street may be ugly, although 
each building is complete in itself. A number of houses 
which with a natural background are beautiful, might yet 
when placed in a row become an ugly mass. Our streets lose 
their beauty because each owner thinks of his building as an 
isolated whole and is indifferent to the effect its peculiarities 
may have on the looks of the street. A fine opera cannot 
be made up of a series of ditties though each is pleasant by 
itself. In music more than elsewhere discordant elements 
are painful and great care is taken to make the parts con- 
tribute to the effect of the whole. 

'The principle of harmony in consumption and the need of 
ejecting discordant elements that prevent the blending of 
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isolated utilities into higher groups can easily be taught to 
children. They can be aided in forming habits in these 
matters which will be of great service to them in the future. 
Right conduct becomes easy only by becoming habitual. So 
long as our conduct is determined by reasoning alone our 
errors and failures will be numerous. The process of reason- 
ing compels us to hesitate and to face consciously the evils 
we would avoid. Correct habits, however, shut out the evil 
alternative, fix the attention firmly on the right action and 
thus enable us to ride smoothly over the rough places in life. 


Group Pleasures Should be Given the Preference Above Indi- 
vidual Pleasures. 


The principle of utility in another form demands that 
group pleasures should always be preferred to individual 
pleasures. If the pleasures of a group of persons stand 
higher and give us better results than isolated, individual 
pleasures, any act that sets individual pleasures above the 
pleasures of the group is bad conduct. ‘The facts of our 
economic environment teach this very plainly. The in- 
dividual acting by himself is helpless in the economic world. 
It is only by the recognition of groups in consumption and 
the added pleasures coming from group action over indi- . 
vidual action that we get on in life at all. 

This fact is as apparent to a boy as to mature persons. 
The boy knows that there is more sport in playing base-ball 
under recognized rules than there is in throwing a ball in 
the air by himself. Boys can, by forming groups of three or 
, four, increase very much the pleasure of playing ball, and by 
forming gróups of nine they can get much more pleasure 
than in groups of four. A boy can readily see that if the 
group of players is occupying the ball field and having a 
game, an individual has no right to interrupt it for his own 
ends. It is a vital principle—and our boys recognize the 
fact unconsciottsly—that an individual has not the right to 
break up the pleasures of a group and thus reduce them to a 
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lower level for purposes of his own. The boy who is always ` 
ready to draw out of a game when his individual inclinations 
are not considered before those of the group, belongs to a 
class that boys dislike. They despise the boy who thinks of 
himself rather than of the group of which he is a part. 

On the playground we have only a small group; as we go 
on to public life we have larger groups, where we see more 
impressively that best action always follows work on the 
group system. One can easily draw from the economic world 
illustrations in which the principle is involved, and show 
the children what is wrong. In a strike, for example, a 
group of individuals think they have a right to set up their 
own standard and destroy the utilities of a community for 
. their own ends. Whatever may be the personal wrongs of 
the men, whatever they may suffer as individuals, they have 
no right to violate the principle that lies back of all eco- 
nomic action. If we all should act on this plan our society 
would go to pieces. The principle is just as vital there as 
on the playground. The same is true of a lock-out. The 
employers who for their own ends disturb the relations of 
society are as wrong as the men who do the same thing while 
on a strike. ‘They set themselves up as judges of social wel- 
fare and disregard the effect of common action and its in- 
fluence on the increase of utilities. Such principles as these 
can be illustrated in a number of ways by any one familiar 
with child life, and there is no reason why we should not 
make them clear and definite to every child in the school- 
room. 


The Right of Exclusion. 


The final principle is hard to name. While some of its 
parts have received recognition, they have not been co-ordi- 
nated. I shall call it the right of exclusion. By this I 
mean the right of society to exclude those elements discord- 
ant to society. ‘Though we do exclude certain persons from 
society now, the trouble is that we do not exclude enough. 
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We should recognize the principle that all persons who 
reduce the sum of utilities instead of increase them should 
be excluded. The man who forces disutilities upon society 
should be jailed or excluded from society in some way. Ido 
not say that he should be punished, but only that the innocent 
should be allowed to go at large and enjoy freely the gifts of 
nature and society, while the guilty should be confined 
where they can do injury only to themselves. 

One of the great obstacles to progress is the theory that 
the good should remain inside their houses and that the out- 
side world should be given over to the rough elements of the 
community. This principle was generally accepted in 
earlier times and still has a great effect upon our ideas and 
actions. It affects women much more than men. We are. 
apt to think that women should remain out of the world so 
as not to come into contact with rough, vicious persons. It is 
these rough, vicious people, however, that should be excluded 
from society that public places may be enjoyed by the inno- 
cent without any contaminating influences. 

The law recognizes only palpable injuries; it acts only 
when person or property is injured. It does not seem to 
recognize that we have eyes and ears, and that a man may 
put the most outrageous things before me and destroy my 
utilities without touching my person or property. A drunken 
man thinks he has a right to the possession of the street aud 
that I have not unless I blunt my feelings so as to be indif- 
ferent to his actions. A street organist asserts the right to 
fill the air with hideous sounds; the merchant disfigures the 
street with ugly signs, and the advertiser with flaming 
posters; the saloon-keeper mars the best corners with bad 
odors and worse signs, and yet it is thought that I have no 
right to object if my person and property are not molested. 

It should be recognized that public utilities are enjoyed 
mainly through the eye and ear and not through possession 
and contact. No one has the right to destroy public utilities 
or to mar the pleasure of those who are enjoying them. 
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There is as much reason for excluding this class of offenders 
from society as those who injure the property or person of an 
individual. Public utilities are mainly subjective, and due 
not to things, but to the relations between them. They are 
more perishable than private property and demand more 
careful protection. 

To some extent we do separate the criminal pauper and ` 
defective classes from society and support them at public 
expense. But our standard is still too low in this respect. 
While we allow so many persons with a lower moral stand- 
ard, and of less industrial capability than that of the average 
citizen, to run at large, society will have its tone lowered by 
the contact of the lower types with the higher. The stand- 
ard of criminality, pauperism and of defective mental powers 
is relative. As the standard of the community rises, the 
minimum standard demanded of every íree citizen should 
rise also. We should make better provision for the insane, 
the blind, the deaf and dumb, and for all with defective 
mental qualities. We should more carefully exclude from 
society those who are tainted with pauper instincts and com- 
pel those who seek public support to live apart from the rest 
of the community. We should restrain more freely those 
who have vicious or criminal tendencies, and have the term . 
of confinement depend not on the magnitude of crimes 
already committed, but on the danger to the community of 
having such persons at large. A commitment should 
mean not a punishment or a retribution, but an opportunity 
for education and reform under favorable conditions. 

It is often thought that empty jails are a sign of progress. 
This isa mistake. They show merely that the public has 
not raised, as rapidly as its increased prosperity would per- 
mit, its minimum standard that determines the point of 
exclusion from society. Old offences may be less numerous, 
but these new conditions cannot but make new acts con- 
trary to public interest, and, at the same time, create a 
higher morality that will require of each citizen a more 
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«conscious regard of the general welfare. Higher standards 
should demand a more rigid enforcement of the principle of 
-exclusion and greater care of those it affects. Jails, reform 
:schools, almshouses and asylums should grow in number 
and improve in the quality of their service. Even though a 
large portion of society is enclosed within bounds, the better 
condition of the innocent and worthy will cause a large 
increase of utility and a much better condition of society. 
"The right of a low type of man to destroy the utilities of a 
high type of man is nthilism and not liberty. 

In the foregoing sections I have tried to present several of 
the economic principles that can be made use of in the school- 
room. "They all rest on the fact that a child's interests are 
in the present and that his conduct is influenced by his 
pleasures and pains. Recognizing this we can expel many 
erroneous notions from a child's mind by an appeal to his 
feelings and to the experience which he has already acquired 
in his own world. ‘This world is not different in kind from 
that of grown people, and if we search in the right places 
"we can find facts and feelings familiar to children by which 
the principles and ideals we wish to present may be illustrated 
-and enforced. But teachers are inclined to accept another 
principle. The present world seems to them to be a complex 
"world, far beyond the comprehension of a child. Simple 
situations, they think, lie in the distant past and they should 
be seized upon rather than the present facts. It is assumed 
that the periods of a child’s life are similar to the epochs of 
history and that a child will find the proper material for his 
development in their study. ‘The theory of culture-epochs 
implies that the child begins where the primitive man began, 
feels as he felt, advances as he advanced, only with more 
rapid strides.’ 

The simplicity of an act oran event does not depend upon 
the facts involved but, upon the ideas through which we 
interpret the facts. Familiar events are simple because the 
many subordinate impressions are lost sight of in the few 
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ideas with which they are blended. Strange sights are com- 

plex because the isolated particulars have no higher thought. 
in which they become united. If a child is in a wood there 
are as many objects about him as if he were on the streets. 
of a city. The difference in the two situations does not lie 
in the flow of impressions but in the interpreting ideas. To 
the country boy the woods seem a simple situation, because 
the various impressions blend into one thought. To the 
city boy these impressions remain isolated particulars and 
he would feel lost. A sickle is no simpler than a harvester 
if they both stand in the mind of the boy for the process of 
reaping. ‘There is no more complicated mechanism than the 
human hand and yet to the child it is the simplest of ma- 
chines because he never thinks of its parts. 

The power to visualize ideas and to make them appear 
simple depends upon the power to present certain elements. 
vividly and to exclude other elements entirely. It is a 
function of the imagination of which as much use is made in 
interpreting present impressions as in those of the past. If 
distant events seem simple it is not because of any inherent 
quality differentiating them from present events, but because 
the leading ideas are already present to the child and are 
thus capable of arousing his imagination. A modern home 
is as simple to a child as a cave or a tent, and shooting with. 
a gun is as simple as shooting with an arrow. The occupa- 
tion of lighthouse keeper is not old and yet it is as easy for 
children to imagine the solitude of the place and the heroism 
of the keeper as it is for them to picture a dweller in a 
primeval forest. The fireman of to-day, heroic in the dis- 
charge of his duty, can be made as vivid to the child as the 
vestal virgin who preserved the sacred fire in the ancient 
world. 'The engineer who sticks to his engine to save others. 
‘shows as high a type of heroism as can be found in history. 

Heroism is not an old virtue decaying with the growth of 
civilization. We have on all sides many more examples of 
heroic action than could be found in any past age. In olden 
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times heroism and patriotism were so rare that the few 
examples could survive in literature and tradition. The ` 
more common examples of to-day attract little attention 
because of their number. We expect heroism, patriotism, 
truth and honesty of every one and so common-place have 
they become that it is the opposite qualities that attract atten- 
tion. The records of crime and vice become events of 
interest because of their rarity. 

'The child world has its heroes and deeds worthy of emula- 
tion easily to be found if we look in theright place for them. 
Take a case that comes to my mind from a ball field. The 
game of base-ball is a complicated affair and it requires some 
time for a boy to understand the different points upon 
which the interest depends. In the end, however, the game 
becomes a unit to the boy as simple as it is vivid to his 
imagination. I recollect a game at the close of which a 
quarrel arose. It is a custom when a match game is played 
to give the ball to the winning team. In this case a large 
number on the team that lost said the game was only a 
practice game. A dispute arose and the defeated team de- 
manded that the ball should not be taken from the field. 
The captain of the victorious nine, holding out the ball, 
said to the captain of the defeated nine: ‘‘If you say you 
did not agree to play a match game take the ball." Here is 
a simple situation testing the honor of the defeated captain. 
He could easily win the favor of his own nine by an evasive 
reply. Buthe said: ‘‘ Keep the ball; and faced the anger 
of his companions in a manly way. ‘This is a good illustra- 
tion of heroic action and such examples can be presented to ` 
the child in a much more.vivid way than the deeds of 
ancient heroes. 

I recollect another game in-which several boys from one 
club. were invited to help a neighboring club in a game. 
They won the game and as they were going home they came 
to a saloon. ‘The leader of the home club said: ‘‘ Vou have 
done well by us, come in and take a drink with us? We 
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will treat.’ The visiting leader said: ‘‘ No, I don’t drink.” 
Every boy said “No,” although there was not a boy who 
would not have said ‘‘ Yes’’ if it were not that the first 
boy had in a manly way said ' No." Here again you have 
a simple illustration, just as simple as anything you can find 
in past history. The only difficulty in finding such illustra- 
tions comes from the fact that teachers do not look into 
the present for them, but into histories and story-books. 

The use by teachers of old illustrations instead of those 
of to-day is due to the fact that teachers are more familiar 
‘with books than with life. Old examples of virtuous actions 
are used again and again because it is more easy to recall 
them or to get them from books than to search for them in 
the events of to-day. At present we put much emphasis on 
oral instruction and despise a slavish use of textbooks. 
‘Textbooks, however, are not the only books whose use 
makes teaching formal. The routine teacher is he who 
grinds out a series of facts and examples that his teachers 
used in their day, never imagining that a new world of 
events has come into being since they spoke and their 
authorities wrote. Their stock illustrations become so im- 
-bedded in his thought, as types of noble conduct, that he 
fails to see the value of similar acts under new conditions. 
"The past seems a golden age never to return, while its 
heroes are giants whose mighty deeds have reached the acme 
of human possibilities and whose example has raised the 
actions of common men far higher than their own volitions 
*would have carried them. 

The economic concept is more democratic, and its ideal 
lies not in the past, but in the future. It prophesies a time 
when the leading virtues will be instilled into every member 
of society, giving to all their actions those heroic qualities 
which make individuals worthy and society progressive. 
"Ihe future Utopia of the economist stands opposed to the 
golden age of the past. ‘The one ideal would elevate man- 
kind through the growth of common qualities and the — 
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ejection of discordant elements that lower the tone of society. 
he other would hold a frail humanity above its natural 
level by the impressive example of its historic heroes. "The 
latter may succeed for the moment but the steady evolution. 
of character depends upon the former. Its effects may come: 
more slowly but they are more abiding. 


SIMON N. PATTEN. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


THE BREAK UP OF THE ENGLISH PARTY 
SYSTEM. 


A number of new and very remarkable features have 
developed themselves in English politics since the General 
Election of 1885—the General Election from which can be 
dated the time when England really became a democracy. 
Perhaps the most interesting and significant of these is the 
breaking away from the old system of two parties in the 
House of Commons and in the constituencies. It would ` 
seem the most interesting development to a student of 
politics, and there can be no doubt that it is the most fateful 
development in English political life since the great Reform 
Act of 1832. How far this departure has already proceeded, 
and how far this new tendency toward groups has gone, is 
apparent to any observant reader of the English newspapers. 

For reasons which will be explained later on, it is more 
marked in the present House of Commons than in any of 
the three Houses which have been elected since 1885. In 
the present House of Commons, elected iu 1892, it is easily 
possible to distinguish at least eight groups. In a prelimi- 
nary sketch of these groups, it may be well to begin with 
the Government forces, which, departing from the traditions 
and precedents of centuries, are now seated to the left, as 
well as to the right, of the Speaker's chair. Counting the 
Irish members as of the Government following, these forces 
now number 355, subdivided into six groups. First come 
the Nationalists, who are now sectioned off into very dis- 
tinct groups, the Parnellites and the Anti-Parnellites. I take 
these first because without the help of these groups the Glad- 
stone Government could never have come into office. Next 
come what may be described as the official Liberal group. 
- After it, the Radical group; aud then the Welsh Radicals 
and the Labor and Socialistic groups. If the Scotch Radicals 
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and the Temperance party, both of which occasionally 
act as groups, are included in the enumeration, the number 
of groups in the Government forces is increased to eight, 
and the total number of groups in the House of Commons 
to ten. 

‘There are only two really well-defined groups in the Oppo- 
sition forces. These are the Conservatives and the Liberal 
Unionists. A close analysis would perhaps lead to the divi- 
sion of the Conservatives into two groups, of which the 
larger might be described as the progressive group, and the 
other the old-time Tory group. For present purposes, how- 
_ ever, it will suffice to divide the Opposition into two groups, 
Conservative and Liberal Unionist. These two groups have 
been acting together since 1886, in office and in opposition ; 
but each has still its own leader in the House of Commons, 
its own party whips, its own central party organization in 
‘London, managing its affairs in the constituencies ; and each 
wing, Conservative and Liberal Unionist, has its own sup- 
porters in the daily and weekly press. 

In tracing the development of this system of groups in 
Parliament, it is necessary to go a little further back than 
the Parliamentary Reform Act of 1884, which increased the 
electorate by over two and a half million votes, and placed 
political power in the hands of the laboring classes. But it 
is not necessary to go back many years beyond 1884. It 
was not until 1874, only ten years before the last Reform 
Act, that a third party with a leader and with whips of its 
own made its appearance in the House of Commons, and 
began to shape its policy, its proceedings in debate, and its 
votes in the division lobbies without reference to the desires 
or the convenience of either of the two older parties—the 
party which happened to be in office, or the party in 
opposition. 

Long before the Irish Nationalists began to act in this 
manner in 1874, and before Home Rule members took the 
place of the Whigs who had formerly been sent from Ireland 
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to Westminster—long before this time, there had been divi-. 
sions in the ranks of the Liberals, and in those of the Con- 
servatives as well. In the years immediately preceding the 
first Reform bill, and in those immediately following its. 
enactment, both the Liberal and the 'Tory party had in a 
measure their own subdivisions. From 1825 to 1832, practi- 
cally speaking, only two political questions divided people 
in England. These were Catholic Emancipation, with the 
ecclesiastical questions, English and Irish, grouped about. 
Catholic Emancipation, and the far more important question. 
of Parliamentary Reform. ‘These two questions, however, 
served not only to divide Englishmen into two political. 
camps, but served also to subdivide to some éxtent the 
representatives of the two groups of thought who were sent. 
to Parliament by the unreformed constituencies, and the 
members of the House of Lords who enjoyed their political. 
privileges by virtue of recent royal favor or hereditary right. 
In those days the title Liberal was a designation for all who. 
were in favor of progress and reform, no matter how slowly 
progress was to be made, and no matter with what amount. 
of grudging caution reform was adopted. The generic title 
of Liberal then, and for many years afterward, included ' 
within its comprehensive scope Whigs whom it would now 
be difficult to differentiate from the Tories of ten years later 
on; Radicals of the Mayfair school, such as Hobhouse and 
Burdett; and Radicals of the philosophic, equal privileges, 
and equal opportunities school, such as Hume and Bentham, 
and, later on, as Mill and Fawcett. 

The Toryism of those days, of the period from 1825 to: 
1832, also had its subdivisions. It was about this time that 
the Tories, following the example of their political oppon- 
ents, began to adopt a new generic title. Many of them now 
began to call themselves Conservatives. The late Mr. Jen- 
nings, in editing ‘The Croker Papers," makes the claim 
that Mr. Croker first introduced this title of Conservative, as 
applied to the Tory party, in 1831; and he cites an article: 
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from the Quarterly Review of that year, written by Croker, 
in support of his contention that it was with Croker that the 
new party name originated. However this may be, the title 
was in use in correspondence, at least as early as 1831. It 
is to be found in Peel’s letters of that year, and in one writ- 
ten in May, Peel gives some indication of the subdivisions 
which were then appearing in what prior to Catholic Eman- 
cipation had been the old Tory party. “I apprehend,” 
writes Peel, "there are two parties among those who call 
themselves Conservatives—one which views the state of the 
country with great alarm; which sees a relaxation of all 
authority, an impatience of all that restraint which is indis- 
pensable to the existence, not of this or that, but of all gov- 
ernments, and which 1s ready to support monarchy, property, 
and public faith." ‘‘ There is another party," continues 
Peel, “and that by far the most numerous, which has the 
most presumptuous confidence in its own fitness for adminis- 
tering public affairs, which would unite with O'Connell in 
resisting the Irish Coercion bill, which sees great advantage 
in a deficit of many millions, and thinks the imposition of a 
property tax on Ireland, and the aristocracy, a Conservative 
measure; decries the intemperance of the police; thinks it 
treachery to attack a Radical, providing that Radical hates 
the Government, and which, never having yet dreamed of 
the question how they could restore order, prefers chaos to 
the maintenance of the present Government." 

These divisions in the ranks of the old parties, which 
could be noted in 1831—the division of the Liberal party into 
Whigs, Mayfair Radicals, and the Radicals of the equal rights 
and equal privileges school, and the division of the Tory 
party into Tories and innovating Conservatives, as roughly 
indicated in Peel’s correspondence, continued with more or 
less change, and with more or less inconvenience to the 
party as a whole which happened to be in office, until the 
Home Rule contingent from Ireland became a power in 1874. 
But none of these subdivisions in either the Tory or the 
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Liberal party was continuously assertive or continuously 
independent. As a general thing, each subdivision was 
merged in its main wing on critical occasions, and for all 
practical purposes, until 1874, two parties, Liberals and Con- 
servatives, were ranged one against the other, and domin- 
ated everything in the House of Commons. Up to this time, 
there were only two sets of whips at Westminster; one set 
acting for the Government, and the other for the Opposi- 
tion; and until 1874, the political statisticians took no cogni- 
zance of any but the two great parties, and in the statistical 
tables up to the General Election of that year, every member 
of the House of Commons was classed either as a Conserva- 
tive or as a Liberal. When a new Parliament had been 
elected, there may have been perhaps two or three members 
who called themselves Independents, but before the Parlia- 
ment was a couple of years old the political statisticians, 
rightly or wrongly, had grouped them either with the Lib- 
erals or with the Conservatives. 

There were Home Rulers in the House of Commons before 
1874, but they were not sufficiently numerous to constitute 
themselves a party. The first Home Ruler was chosen at a 
by-election in 1871; and it is worth while noting that he was 
chosen in preference to a candidate who was supported by 
the priests. In the same year two more Home Rulers were 
elected, this time with the active help of the priests. These 
were Captain Nolan, who is still in Parliament, and now 
acting with the Parnellite group, and Mr. Blennerhassett. 
Captain Nolan was elected for Galway, Mr. Blennerhassett 
for Kerry. Captain Nolan's majority was more than 2000 
in a constituency of 5000 voters. "The priests, however, had 
been too zealous in his behalf. A petition was presented 
against his return, and, in delivering judgment for the peti- 
tioners against Captain Nolan, Judge Keogh declared that 
the Galway election had presented the most astonishing 
attempt at ecclesiastical tyranny which the history of priestly 
intolerance afforded, and described the Galway electors ''as 
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mindless cowards, instruments in the hands of ecclesiastical 
-despots.’’ As a result of this judgment, the Whig candidate 
succeeded to the seat. "There seems to have been no contest 
over Mr. Blennerhassett's return; but there was intense dis- 
appointment among the landlords at the result of the Kerry 
election. The tenants broke away from the old political 
domination of the landed gentry, and voted in a body for 
Home Rule. On one estate eighty tenants had promised to 
meet the agent at seven o'clock in the morning to vote as 
usual with the landlords. The agent was at the meeting- 
place at the time fixed, but the tenants were not there. 'They 
had met at another place, and were headed to the poll by the 
priests to vote for the Dome Rule candidate. 

These by-elections in Galway and Kerry, in 1871, initiated 
the movement for the breaking away of the tenants from the 
old political connection with the landlords; the movement 
was greatly extended between 1871 and 1874; in fact, it 
became almost general, with the then surprising result that 
at the General Election in 1874, that which returned the 
Tories to power under Lord Beaconsfield, the Home Rulers 
elected no fewer than fifty-four members: thirty-three from 
the counties and twenty-one from the boroughs. The Irish 
by-elections which followed the 1874 General Election also 
went successively in favor of the Home Rulers; and before 
the 1874-80 Parliament came to an end, the Home Rule 
party at Westminster had increased to sixty. 

Butt and Shaw were still the leaders of the new inde- 
pendent Irish party; and in 1875 and 1876 Parnell was 
described as one of the lesser champions of the movement. 
The Home Rulers in the House of Commons lost no time in 
organizing themselves. They elected a sessional chairman; 
appointed whips of their own ; and at once began the Parlia- 
mentary tactics, continued without intermission for ten years, 
which brought the party into full power, almost into full con- 
trol, at Westminster in 1885, and to which they owe the control 
they now enjoy over the destiny of the present Government. 
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First of all the Irish Independents adopted their in- 
genious plan in the ballot for private member’s days. Every 
Home Ruler balloted, and by this means the party as a 
whole possessed itself of a share of the time set apart for 
private members and their bills, which was out of all propor- 
tion to the party’s strength in the House of Commons. 
English and Scotch private members, with bills to advance, 
who found themselves relegated by the ballot to the closing 
weeks of the session, to the days when the Government 
takes for its measures all the time of the House, complained 
bitterly when they saw every Wednesday during the earlier 
weeks of the session go:ng to the Irish members, and to bills 
and resolutions in favor of Home Rule and kindred Irish 
subjects. They angrily declaimed against what they stig- 
matized as the Parliamentary bad taste of the manceuvres. 
adopted by the Home Rulers, and they unsuccessfully sought 
the interference of the Speaker with a view to breaking down 
the Irish plan for appropriating the lion’s share of the private 
member’s days. It was all to no use. Parliamentary good 
taste is not, and never has been, a strong point with the Irish 
Nationalists. The Irishmen taught themselves the intri- 
cacies of Parliamentary procedure in all its devious details, 
and, whenever it was possible, they dexterously turned these 
intricacies to their own account. It was because the more 
earnest Home Rulers were so well acquainted with the pro- 
cedure of the House of Commons, and so apt in turning it to 
their advantage, that they were able to succeed so well in the 
obstructive policy which was commenced in the 1874-1880 
Parliament, and was continued alike against Liberal and 
Conservative Governments until the alliance of the Liberals 
and the Home Rulers was established in 1885, with Mr. 
Gladstone's first Home Rule bill as its basis. 

The by-elections between 1874 and 1880 brought the 
strength of the Home Rulers in the House of Commons up 
to sixty. At the General Election in 1880, the Nationalists 
gained three additional seats, and were therefore able to 
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command sixty-three votes in the Parliament which lasted 
from 1880 to 1885. This was the Parliament which passed 
the Reform Act of 1884 and the Redistribution of Seats Act 
of 1885, the two measures which made England a democ- 
racy. Hithertothe Irish peasantry had been unenfranchised. 
The tenant farmers, of course, had had votes; but the rural 
laborers had had no voice whatever in local or in national 
politics. The electorate in Ireland was augmented by half 
a million votes as the result of the measure of 1884, and as 
the measure of 1885, redistributing seats, made no attempt 
to bring Irish representation in the House of Commons into 
anything like proportional representation with England 
and Scotland, Ireland retained to the full the measure of 
representation which she has enjoyed since the Union. At 
the Union ros members were assigned to Ireland. For 
many years before the Redistribution Act of 1885, the 
number had stood at 103. The result of this measure and 
of the Reform Act which preceded it was that the Home 
Rule contingent at Westminster was increased at a bound 
from sixty-three to eighty-six; and as the electors in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ulster had given neither party a majority 
independent of the Home Rulers, it was within the power 
of the Irish members to say which of the two English parties 
should go into possession in Downing street. 

The General Election of 1885, which had thus brought the 
new independent Irish party practically into control in Par- 
liament, brought with it as a consequence, the great split in 
the Liberal party over Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule bill, and 
from the General Election of 1886 onward, increased to four 
the number of distinct parties in the House of Commons. 

It is no part of my present purpose to discuss the merits 
of Home Rule. But before proceeding further with the work 
of tracing the development of the group system, as it may 
be dated from 1886, it may be interesting to add a few words 
as to the way in which the independent Irish party was 
organized and maintained from 1874 to the alliance with the 
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Liberals in 1885. It is now comparatively easy to see how 
Mr. Parnell succeeded. ‘To my mind, and writing as one 
who was an eye-witness of much of the manceuvring and 
tactics of the Irish party in the House of Commons, the 
outstanding fact in Mr. Parnell’s tremendous success was 
this, that he drew the members of his following largely, if 
not entirely, from a class in Ireland which hitherto had had 
no voice or share in Imperial politics. 

As soon as Mr. Parnell took control in 1878, he weeded 
out from the Home Rule party nearly all the men whose 
near or remote family connections were of any social stand- 
ing in Ireland; and who, to use a common American phrase, 
were in politics for the spoils. To employ another Ameri- 
canism, Mr. Parnell had no use for the younger sons of landed 
families who had failed to get into the army or to make any 
success at the bar, for the needy, calculating, self-seeking 
scions of the smaller landed gentry, who hitherto had been 
sent to Parliament as the representatives of Irish Whiggism, 
and whose only reason for seeking membership of the House 
of Commons was to obtain better opportunities for quartering 
themselves and their dependents on the Treasury. Mr. 
Parnell soon made it clear that politicians of this class had 
absolutely nothing to gain from associating themselves with 
the Home Rule movement. 

The pledge to act with the party as directed by its leader 
and its whips, to accept no office nor reward from the 
Government, and to resign the seat whenever called upon 
to do so, a pledge which was exacted, from every fol- 
lower of Mr. Parnell, rendered it useless for the old school 
of Irish Whig politicians to enter Parliament under the 
auspices of the new inovement. Mr. Parnell, who was 
himself of the landed class and knew his class well, thus 
deliberately cut himself off from these men, and from men 
in their rank of life, and turned to men who were per- 
haps socially a grade lower, but who were immensely 
more reliable than the old school of Irish politicians, as it 
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existed from O’Connell’s time to the inauguration of the - 
Home Rule movement. He turned to the journalists and. 
thestruggling country lawyers, to the doctors and the school- 
masters, to the merchants, the shop-keepers and the inn- 
keepers, and from these men he recruited a little. army 
which even the atmosphere of the House of Commons or the 
social exigencies of life in London could not spoil, nor in 
the least divert from the mission which had taken them to 
Westminster. Many of them, most of them in fact, were 
poor men; but Mr. Parnell’s power in Ireland before the 
General Election in 1880 had come to be such that contests 
were comparatively few. He could, therefore, elect many 
of them without expense; and when contests were forced 
upon him, which made expense necessary, he had ample 
funds at his command to meet it, and in individual cases, 
where it was imperative, it was possible for him to furnish 
his poorer followers with the means for defraying their ex- 
penses in London. 

. In the early days of the Home Eule movement the pov- 
erty of many of Mr. Parnell’s followers was the subject of 
endless newspaper jokes, all in more or less bad taste. One 
of these newspaper pleasantries told how some of the Irish 
members always left Westminster Palace at dinner time for 
a public house near by, where, it was said, sausages and 
mashed potatoes were to be obtained in large quantities. for 
less money than was possible in the dining room of the 
House of Commons. This story has the merit of being true. 
It seems a trivial story to recall; but it is one which ought 
not to be overlooked bv a student cf the Irish movement ir 
Parliament. It was because the men who followed Parnell 
had sufficient courage to act in this way, and were not afraid 
of its being known, that they were able to take and keep 
the pledge concerning offices and rewards which Mr. Par- 
nell exacted from them. It was in -his respect that they all 
differed, and for Mr. Parnell’s pu-poses, differed for the 
better, from the genteel but needy ard self-seeking politicians 
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whom they had replaced as the representatives of five- 
sevenths of the Irish constituencies. Members of the old 
school of Irish politicians, the men who perhaps had gone 
to Trinity, but had done little for themselves after leaving 
college, would never have thought of going out of West- 
minster Palace, because a satisfying meal could be had in 
the public house over the way for eighteen pence, while a 
dinner in the House would have cost three shillings and six 
pence, They would have taken the House of Commons din- 
ner, even if they had borrowed money to pay for it, because 
they would have been full of the hope that some well-paid 
government position would soon come their way, which 
would enable them to wipe off all their indebtedness. I 
would not have it supposed from my way of presenting the 
story of the Irish party thet I am a Home Ruler. Iam not; 
but no student of English politics can fail to take note of 
these things. They help to the key of the whole situation. 

The division in the Liberal party over the Home Rule bill 
which established the fourth party in the House of Commons 
is an easy one to trace. It first showed itself in the winter 
of 1885-86 after the General Hlection. It was known in De- 
cember of 1885, in a more or less vague and indefinite way, 
that Mr. Gladstone was prepared to comply with the demands 
of the Nationalists; and when, in February, the Salisbury 
Government was defeated on the address to the Crown, and 
Mr. Gladstone was forming his new administration, with this 
knowledge in mind, Lord Selborne, the Marquis of Harting- 
ton, Sir Henry James and other members of the Liberal 
Ministry of 1880-85, declined to act with their old leader. 

As soon as the Cabinet had been formed and the Home Rule 
scheme was laid before it, Mr. Chamberlain and Sir George 
Trevelyan withdrew, and with the other seceders from Mr. 
Gladstone’s old following put themselves in opposition to the 
Home Rule demand in Parliament and the constituencies. 
On the ninth of April Mr. Gladstone submitted his scheme 
to Parliament. On the thirteenth of April permission was 
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‘given for the introduction of the bill. On the tenth of May 
the second reading was moved by Mr. Gladstone. The 
‘debate on this stage occupied twelve nights, and the division 
which sectioned off the two wings of the old Liberal party 
took place on the seventh of June. Members from the ex- 
treme wings of the Liberal party acted as tellers against the 
bill. One of these was a Whig, the other was a Radical; 
and ninety-three members, who, up to this time had always 
acted with Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party, put them- 
selves on record against the bill, and thus classed themselves 
as Liberal Unionists. It was upon these members of the old 
Liberal party that the brunt of the opposition to the bill in 
the House of Commons fell. Not a single Tory member 
voted for the measure. From the outset the Tories had been 
a solid party against the scheme, but they left the duty of 
talking against the bill in the House of Commons largely to 
the dissentient Liberals. 

As soon as the vote in the House of Commons was taken, 
‘all four parties--the Gladstone Liberals, the Irish Home 
Rulers, the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists—began 
to prepare for an immediate General Election. An under- 
standing was at once arrived at between the two sections of 
the new Unionist party, that Conservative candidates were 
not to be put up against Liberals who had voted against 
the Home Rule bill. At the election six months earlier, 
many of the men who went into the same lobby as the Con- 
:servatives when the House divided on the Irish bill, had had 
hard fights with Tory candidates for their seats. Some of 
them had been elected by very narrow majorities over their 
Conservative opponents; but in almost every instance of this 
kind, in the General Hlection of 1886, the Conservatives re- 
frained from putting up candidates against Liberal Unionists. 
‘The Gladstone Liberals were altogether too demoralized to 
make many fights in the constituencies against individual 
seceders, and as a consequence, in the next Parliament—that 
‘elected in June—there were no fewer than seventy-eight 
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Liberal Unionists. These with 316 Conservatives served to 
give Lord Salisbury a majority of 113 in the- House of Com- 
mons over the combined forces of the Gladstone Liberals and 
the Irish Home Rulers. ‘The Gladstone contingent had suf- 
fered severely at the polls. It was reduced to tor, as com- 
pared with 335 at the commencement of the 1885 Parliament, 
the losses being due to the secession of the Liberal Unionists, 
and the capture of Liberal seats by the Tory party. 

Twice during the 1886-92 Parliament overtures were made- 
to the Liberal Unionists to join a coalition Government; but 
on each occasion the overtures were declined. The Liberal 
Unionists voted with the Tories in all critical divisions; but 
they sat with the Liberals end the Irish Home Rulers on the: 
Opposition benches. Only one of their number crossed the 
floor of the House of Commons. This was Mr. Goschen who: 
succeeded Lord Randolph Churchill as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in 1887, and of course took his place on the 'Treasury 
Bench. Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Henry 
James sat in exactly the same places as they would have 
occupied as members of the regular Liberal Opposition, on 
the front bench immediately to the left of the Speaker, re- 
served for ex-ministers and Privy Councillors in opposition; 
while the rank and file of the Liberal Unionists grouped 
themselves on the back benches with the moderate Liberals. 
All through this Parliament they maintained these places, 
and even now the Liberal Unionists sit with the Liberals. 
After the election of 1892 which placed the Liberals in office, 
the Liberal Unionists crossed to the ministerial benches and 
now sit among the Liberals, although, as for nearly ten years 
past, they vote regularly with the Conservatives. 

The action of the Liberal Unionists in persisting to sit 
with the official Liberals, and the corresponding action of the 
Irish Nationalists in persisting to regard themselves as of the 
Opposition, and to sit with the Conservatives, have occa- 
sioned much confusion in the present Parliament. ‘They 
have constituted a complete breaking away from traditions 
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at St. Stephen’s which are centuries old, and occurring as 
this breaking away has done at a time when party feeling is 
more bitter than it has ever been before, it is not asserting 
too much to say that this distribution of parties within the 
Chamber accounts for some of the regrettable scenes which 
marked the session of 1893, and so greatly lowered the tone 
of the House, and its position in popular favor the wide 
world over. 

It would be too much of a task on this occasion to attempt 
to show what will become of the Liberal Unionists. Politi- 
cal prophecy is always uncertain, and it has become increas- 
ingly uncertain of late years as regards affairs in England. 
It. would need a long examination of speeches and votes 
since 1886 to show the tendency of the Liberal Unionists, 
and it would also be necessary to note the vital changes 
which have come over the Liberals who followed Mr. Glad- 
stone in the split of ten years ago. But this much may be 
said, that come what may of the National party, the forma- 
tion of which has been repeatedly discussed since 1887, it is 
now hardly possible for the Liberal Unionists to rejoin the 
Liberal party of to-day. Liberal Unionism has had an 
enormous influence on English Conservatism.  l. is only 
necessary to recall a few of the measures of the 1886-92 
Parliament to make this clear. The Irish Land Purchase 
Act of 1887, the Local Government Act of 1888, the Free 
Education, and the Factory Acts of 1891 are all eviden- 
ces of the change which has come over English Conserva- 
tism since 1886. In fact there has been a little movement 
both ways in the two parties now forming the Opposition to 
the Rosebery Government. The Conservatives most de- 
cidedly have moved forward. They occupy the ground that 
the moderate Liberals occupied ten years ago; while the 
Liberal Unionists have moved back to meet them, and the 
result is a party differing but little from the Liberal party of 
the years immediately following the Reform Act of 1867. 
The Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists make as a whole 
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a party which is hardly what some Anti-Home Rule Liberals 
would like, as concerns the Church and the liquor interest. 
But then the Liberal party of 1868 to 1874 was never very 
actively loyal toward the cause of religious equality and 
religious freedom. The Liberal administration of that period 
had to be pushed before it settled the University test ques- 
tion ; then it did not go so far as the Conservative Govern- 
ment went four years later ; while as regards the Church of 
England in its relations to the system of national elementary 
" education, it is almost impcssible for the Tory party of the 
present day to be more careful of church interests than the 
Liberal party was when it passed the Elementary Education 
Act of 1870. 

Ido not want to enter upon any prophecy; but to me it 
seems more likely that the Liberal Unionists will gradually 
become part and parcel of the Conservative party, and enjoy 
with it, as they have not yet done, the advantages of power 
and office, than that they will join up forces with the Glad- 
stone Liberals. When the rearrangement of parties comes 
about, it is much more likely that the Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists, no matter under what party name they 
may then be organized, will draw some recruits from the 
moderate section of the Liberal party—from the men who are 
neither new Radicals nor Socialists—than that any of the 
Six or seven groups now massed under the nominal and 
rather artificially brought about leadership of Lord Rosebery 
‘will be recruited from the ranks of the Liberal Unionists. 
Middle class England is rapidly becoming Conservative; a 
glance at the election returns from the cities with large 
suburban populations shows that at once; and the repre- 
sentatives of these middle class communities still acting with 
the Liberals in the House oz Commons are likely to become 
fewer as each General Election comes round, and as the de- 
mocracy becomes more assertive and more demanding. 

In chronological order the next group in the House of 
Commons is that of the Parnellite Nationalists. The O'Shea 
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case, and all that it wrought in Irish politics, is too recent 
and too notorious to need recalling in any of its dismal 
details. A terrible fate seems to pursue all Irish National 
movements. ‘The Irish party and their Liberal allies were 
hardly at an end of their rejoicings over the breakdown of 
the forged letters case in 1889 when the collapse of 1890 
came upon them. It was then apparent that if the alliance 
which had lasted from 1886 was to continue, the Nationalists 
would have to find a new leader. The majority of them saw 
the matter in this light. They were slow in making the 
discovery, but, once made, they faced the consequences, and 
deposed Mr. Parnell. But Mr. Parnell had no intention of 
being set aside. He had the example of Sir Charles Dilke 
before him. Sir Charles Dilke at this time was just on the 
point of succeeding in his policy of bluff, and had been 
chosen as a Socialistic-Radical candidate for the constituency 
he now represents in Parliament. Mr. Parnell might be 
deposed from the leadership of the party he had built up; 
but he had no intention of disappearing from Parliamentary 
life. He was determined to stay, and the movement to keep 
him in politics led to the formation of the fisth party in the 
House of Commons. 

'The object of this party at that time was twofold—to 
keep Mr. Parnellto the front in Irish politics, and to resist 
what was regarded as dictation from the English allies, 
This group now numbers only nine; but its power is not 
to be measured by its numerical strength. It is to-day as. 
compact and as much a unit,as the Parnellite party was 
in the 1874-80 Parliament. In estimating the power of 
any of the groups now forming the Liberal party, it must 
always be remembered that these groups united give the 
Liberal Government a majority of only thirty-six or thirty- 
seven over the Unionists. Hence, any determined leader 
who can command nine votes may do much mischief to 
the Government he has been helping to keep in power. 
He may even, if he so desires, by carefully watching his. 
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opportunity, put it into a minority asa punishment for some 
shortcoming toward his party. There can be no doubt that 
the Parnellite party is a grcwing one, and one which will have 
. increasing power in Ireland. And for this reason—that as 
far as is possible with its funds, and with its numbers, it is 
continuing the independent and one-mission policy which Mr. 
Parnell adopted in 1878, and which gave him his command- 
ing position at Westminster after the General Election of 1885. 

The appearance of these five groups, taking, as it were, 
the place of the two old parties, had come about before the 
General Election of 1892, the one which returned the Glad- 
stone-Rosebery party to office. As has been shown, the 
Nationalist group came into existence in 1874; the Liberal 
Unionist group in 1886, and the Parnellite Nationalist 
group almost on the eve of the General Election of 1892. 
Other groups had been forming in the Liberal party between 
1885 and 1892; but during the greater part of this period 
the Liberals had been in opposition, and the new groups, 
although in existence, hed no opportunity of presenting 
their demands and insisting upon their being met. These 
new groups in the Liberal party had, of course, nothing to 
gain by making demands upon the Unionist administration, 
‘but they became clamorous and assertive almost before the 
new Liberal administration was formed in the autumn of 
1892. ‘The members of the new groups had done much to 
bring about the Liberal success at the polls, and they lost no 
time in demanding their reward. "They were so eager for 
legislation in response to their demands that they were out 
of temper with the new Government for not calling an 
autumn session in 1892, and passing some of their measures 
before Home Rule was taken in hand. 

These groups were enumerated at the outset of this paper, 
but it may be well to recall them. First comes the Radical 
group; next the Welsh group; and finally the Labor and 
Socialist group. The Radical group is made up largely of 
the representatives of the country constituencies, of the 
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members chosen by the rural democracy which voted for the 
first time in 1885. What this group desired was a sweeping 
measure of local government reform in the rural districts; 
some drastic reform in the administration of the poor law; 
the abrogation of the old feudal privileges which still attach 
to land in connection with the county magistracy ; and radi- ' 
cal amendments to the Aliotments Acts which were passed 
in 1885 and 1887. It was to satisfy this group that there 
was an autumn sitting of Parliament in 1893, and nearly 
all the demands of the group were met in the very compre- 
hensive measure now known as the Parish and District 
Councils Act. Had there been no autumn session, and 
no District and Parish Councils Act, 1893 would have been 
a legislative blank; for all the time of the ordinary session 
-of Parliament, lasting as it did from February to October, 
was taken up with the Home Rule bill which was thrown 
-out by the House of Lords. 

The Welsh group comprises twenty-eight out of the thirty 
members who represent the Principality in the House of 
Commons. This group is more compact and more a unit 
than any group of members, coming from constituencies east 
-of the Irish Sea, which has ever existed in Parliament. It 
joins with the English Radicals and Labor groups in all 
their demands; it endorses every one of them, and, with the 
exception of the Eight Hours bill for coal miners, it votes as 
a unit for them all. On the Eight Hours bill the Welsh 
Radicals are not quite a unit; they are not agreed on the 
eight hours from bank to bank, which is the central point 
in the bill promoted by the Labor members. But apart from 
all these general Radical questions, the Welsh group has a 
program of its own. First it demands the disestablishment 
of the English Church in Wales, and in the second place it 
is calling for land law reform in Wales on lines as favorable 
to the tenant as the measures already passed for Ireland. 

The Labor group, which has gradually been increasing its 
numerical strength at Westminster since 1874, when the first 
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two Labor meinbers, Mr. Thomas Burt and Mr. Macdonald,. 
were elected, until it now numbers sixteen or seventeen. 
members, demands first of all an amendment of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act which shall forbid all contracting out. 
It is a unit on this question. Then, with two or three excep- 
tions; it is solid for a legal eight hours’ day for miners. It: 
has other demands, and endorses all the Radical demands, 
as well as the Welsh Radical program; but its special pro- 
gram includes a drastic employers’ liability law, an eight ` 
hours’ day and the payment of members of Parliament. 

The group system, as it now stands, is thus less than two: 
years old. There were no opportunities for the six groups 
in the Liberal party until that party came into power in. 
1892. But new as the sys:em is, it is easy to trace some of its. 
results and to forecast others. ‘The first and foremost result 
of the new system was the Home Rule bill of 1893. It was. 
of course group pressure which led to the introduction of 
the billin 1886; butin that year Mr. Gladstone could have 
taken up Home Rule as he did, or he could have left the 
question alone. It would be idle to speculate on what he 
might have done ; but at least he was not compelled to take 
up the question. He had no such alternative in 1893. He 
had committed himself to Home Rule in 1886, and recom- 
mitted himself dozens of times between then and the General. 
Election of 1892. When that election resulted in his return 
to power by a majority of forty including the eighty-one- 
Trish votes, he had no option whatever. He had to take up. 
Home Rule, and he could not even decide for himself when 
he should do so. It must be the first measure of the new 
Parliament, or he would belie all his promises made in the: 
preceding six years and at once lose the support of both 
groups of Irish Nationalists. No other course was open to 
him but to devote the session of 1893 to the Irish measure. 
This-is the most outstanding example of the working ofthe 
new system. 

Next in order as a signal example of it, is the measure: 
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now ‘first in the ministerial program for the disestablish- 
ment of the English Church in Wales. As I have stated, 
the Welsh Radicals number twenty-eight ; they are a unit 
on this question; they are determined that if the present 
House of Commons lives long enough, it shall send the 
Welsh Disestablishment bill up to the House of Lords be- 
fore the session of 1895 comes to an end. Early in the ses- 
sion of 1894 they were afraid that the Government were 
going to shuffle out of their promises to bring in the bill. 
Whatever may have been the intentions of the Government 
in regard to this matter, the Welsh members determined to 
put an end to the uncertainty at once. Mindful of the fact 
that the Government majority was only thirty-six, and that 
twenty-eight votes thrown in a direction contrary to the 
wishes of the Government would turn it out of office, they 
waited on the leader of the House of Commons, and appear 
to have done some very plain speaking, for the outcome of 
the interview was the exaction of a pledge that the Welsh 
Disestablishment bill shall have precedence over all Gov- 
ernment measures in 1895. 

Exactly the same sort of pressure was brought to bear on 
the leader of the House by the Labor group which is demand- 
ing an eight hours’ day bill. The Government was to pledge 
itself to give facilities for the discussion of the bill, and to 
help it through all its stages in the House of Commons, or 
the Labor members would take a line of their own, which 
practically meant that some day, when every available vote 
was needed to save the Government, the Labor members 
might be elsewhere than at Westminster. 

What, it may be asked, does all this mean? It simply 
means that a Liberal Government is no longer master of its 
own actions. When the Liberals are in power it is inevi- 
table that their majorities must be narrow. The growing 
Conservatism of urban England and Scotland settles’ that 
much; and, as a consequence, any group which can com- 
mand a dozen votes, and which is prepared to act as a unit 
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independently of the party as a whole, can say what measures 
must be taken up and when they shall be taken up, and if 
the Government does not concede its terms, it can turn them ` 
out of office almost at a day’s notice. When narrow majori- 
ties are the rule, one group of fifteen or twenty can do this 
alone. 

But side by side with this development of groups, there 
has grown up a system of log-rolling, altogether new in 
English politics. Groups act with each other, as well as for 
or against the Government, and any two groups acting to- 
gether can at once end the life of an administration. Irish 
members have little or no interest in employers’ liability; but 
in the session of 1893 they voted steadily with the Govern- 
ment every time when the contracting out principle came up 
for discussion. ‘hey acted in this way, of course, as some 
return for the services which the Government had rendered 
them on Home Rule; but they did so also as offering a guid 
pro quo to the Labor members for their support of the Home 
Rule bill, and for their expected if not actually pledged sup- 
port on the Evicted Tenants’ bill. There were occasions in 
the last Parliament when the Liberal Unionists forced con- 
cessions from the Conservatives. There was some little 
group pressure all through that Parliament; but the system 
has been seen at its best since the Gladstone-Rosebery min- 
istry came into office in 1892. It is in fact the most ob- 
vious outcome so far of the era of the new democracy in 
England. 

If the House of Lords retains anything of its present char- 
acter—and to bring about any alteration will be a matter of 
. years, if not of generations—the result of it all may be that 
what is now known as the Liberal party will cease to be a 
legislative power. The party may pass a disestablishment 
bill for Wales, or for England for that matter; it may in re- 
sponse to this pressure pass another Home Rule bill; or a 
bill making an eight hours' day compulsory; but as long as 
the House of Lords continues to hold its present position, 
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these measures will never get beyond the House of Com- 
mons. This sort of thing may in fact defeat itself, and in 
two ways. Either England will become more and more 
Conservative, and relegate Radicalism to something like per- 
manent opposition, or the House of Lords will have as a per- 
manent mission the rejection and re-rejection of all measures 
conceived and passed through the House of Commons solely 
in response to group pressure. ‘To my mind the first of these 
eventualities seems most likely to happen; for one cannot 
closely observe all that is now going on in England without 
coming to the conclusion that the approaching General Elec- 
tion will relegate the present composite, if not nondescript, 
Liberal party to a long period of opposition. 
EDWARD PORRITT. 


Farmington, Conn. 


WIESER'S NATURAL VALUE. 


The long expected translation of ''Der Naturliche Werth?” 
has appeared, and finds a comparatively large public ready 
to welcome it. The older English and American economists, 
while recognizing that the Austrians have done careful and 
suggestive work in economic theory, do not seem to have 
been turned to any great extent from their former ways of 
thinking; but it is a significant fact that the young men 
whose ideas upon economic theory have been formed since 
the Austrian writings became accessible have quite generally 
adopted the leading conceptions and nomenclature of the 
Austrian school. This does not mean that the young men 
consider the older theories altogether wrong or the new 
theories altogether correct and complete, but it does indicate 
that an important influence has been brought to bear upon 
economic thought. The extent of this influence cannot yet 
be told, but it is not too early to form at least an opinion as 
to what Austrian conceptions are likely to become permanent 
factors of economic theory. 

It is inevitable that such independent thinkers as Menger, 
Wieser, Böhm-Bawerk, and Sax should differ from each 
other as well as from the theorists of other schools. But 
Wieser's work on Natural Value, more than any other pro- 
duction of the Austrian economists, presents clearly and 
fully, the fundamental ideas which the different members of 
the school hold in common. A review of that work nat- 
urally involves a criticism of what has come to be known as 
the Austrian theory of value. 

By far the most prominent characteristic of the Austrian 
theory of value is its complete dependence upon the principle 
of marginal utility. A man having an income of $1000, 
spends part of it for necessities which are of immeasurable 
utility to him, other portions are used for the gratification of 
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desires of less and less intensity. The satisfaction which 
would in that case depend upon the possession of the last 
dollar of the income would measure the marginal utility (or, 
as the Austrians would say, the value) of a dollar to the 
man in question. Of course the principle applies to stocks 
of other goods as well as to dollars. 

As is well known, this principle of the decreasing utility 
of duplicated goods is by no means new to economic theory 
or to the English literature of the subject. Senior * men- 
tioned it as early as 1836 and Robert Jennings} in 1855 set 
it forth as ‘‘the foundation of the changes of money price, 
which valuable objects command in times of varied scarcity 
and abundance.’’ Passing by numerous French and German 
writers who enunciated the principle with more or less clear- 
ness, we find that Jevons preceded the Austrian economists 
in developing the theory that marginal (‘‘final’’) utility 
rather than cost of production is the basis for the ratios of 
exchange. Professor J. B. Clark f also approached the Aus- 
trian conception in making value ‘‘the measure of effective 
. utility. It is for the systematic and thorough development 
of the theory of marginal utility rather than for the theory 
itself that we are indebted to the Austrian school. While 
the conception is older, the term itself, marginal utility 
(Grenznutzen), was first introduced by Wieser in his "" Ur- 
sprung des Werthes,’’ 1884. It is now generally accepted 
by economic writers.§ 

Although Jevons and the Austrians agree in considering 
marginal utility the basis of value, we find an important dif- 
ference in regard to the fundamental meaning of the word 
value. Cairnes opens his political economy with this state- 
ment: ‘The sense proper to value in economic discussion 


*In a treatise on Political Economy, contributed to the ‘Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana," p. 12 of the second (cabinet) edition. Quoted by Jevons in the “The- 
ory of Political Economy," p. 53. 

T Quoted by Jevons, p. 55. 

} New Englander, July, 1881. 

à See Marshall's '" Principles of Economics,” second edition, p. 14, note. 
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may, I think, be said to be universally agreed upon by econo- 
mists, and J may, therefore, at once define it as expressing 
the ratio in which commodities in open market are exchanged 
against each other." Jevons accepted this concept, but felt 
obliged to avoid the use of the word value, because he recog- 
nized that popular usage did not agree with the definition of 
the economists. ‘The Austrians, on the other hand, follow 
Menger in defining value of goods as ‘‘ the importance which 
concrete goods, or quantities of goods, receive for us from the 
fact that we are conscious of being dependent on our disposal 
over them for the satisfaction of our wants.”* ‘The differ- 
ence must not be overlooked. On one side value is regarded. 
as a ratio between commodities, on the other as importance 
for human well-being. One conception is objective, the other 
subjective. In English theory value is a relation between 
commodities, in Austrian theory it is primarily a relation of 
commodities to human wants. According to the English 
definition no commodity could rise in value unless the other 
commodities with which it was compared fell to a corre- 
sponding extent. From the Austrian standpoint a commod- 
ity may, through scarcity or increased need, increase in value 
without regard to other commodities. 

Although the English-speaking public has long been 
drilled in the ratio concept of value, there can be no doubt 
that common usage is much more in keeping with the Aus- 
trian view. ‘The ratio concept is more simple from a theo- 
retic standpoint, but it may well be hoped that the great 
problems of economic policy can be more satisfactorily solved 
when the fundamental concept of the science becomes '' im- 
portance for well-being" instead of ‘‘a relation between 
commodities. 

But here again we are indebted to the Austrian economists 
for systematic and convincing exposition rather than for dis- 
covery. In spite of their definitions English economists 
from Adam Smith down have occasionally spoken of the 


*“ Natural Value," p. 21. 
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time and trouble required for obtaining anything as the 
measure of its value.* Jevons} thought that value in ordi- 
nary parlance was identical with final utility, and Professor 
Clark t not only recognized but adopted the subjective con- 
cept. It seems to be largely through Austrian influence, 
however, that recent contributions to economic theory have 
generally accepted the subjective concept as the primary 
meaning of value and used the phrase, ‘‘ objective value," (or 
more exactly ‘‘ objective exchange value,") to designate the 
power of commodities to command each other in exchange. 

The Austrians, as Menger’s definition indicates, consider 
value as primarily an individual matter. The value of a 
dollar will vary from individual to individual, according to 
the amount and intensity of their wants, and in inverse ratio 
to their respective incomes. As the value of a dollar varies 
among individuals, so will the value of the commodities for 
which the dollar is exchangeable. The rich man’s trifle is 
the poor man’s fortune. Even when the subject of exchange 
is taken up, the personal valuation is maintained. The ex- 
change value ( 7auschwerth) of a commodity is the subjec- 
tive importance of the goods for which the commodity will 
exchange. ‘Thus it is only when two men are in the same 
economic condition that even the (subjective) exchange 
value of a commodity is the same to both of them. 

Vet Wieser § recognizes that ‘‘ when we speak generally of 
the value of goods we mean the economic rank given them 
by their prices," and thus is introduced a phase of value 
which is practically the same as the '' power in exchange” 
ofthe English writers. This objective exchange value is 
designated Verkehrswerth by Wieser, to distinguish it from 
the subjective Zauschwerth, andthe translator has yielded 
somewhat to English usage in rendering the former term by 

* In such expressions value denotes subjective importance, though viewed from 
the side of cost instead of utility. 
1 '* Theory of Political Economy," pp. 80 and 162, 


t“ Philosophy of Wealth," V. 
2 "Natural Value," p. 51. 
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the phrase ‘‘ exchange value” without qualification. The 
relationship between subjective value and market price has 
been treated more fully by Bohm-Bawerk,* but Wieser’s 
brief statement gives the essential thought. Every one before 
making a purchase forms some mental estimate of the impor- 
tance of the article to him, this importance depending of 
course upon his present supply and need, in accordance with 
the principle of marginal utility; but before making a 
rational purchase one must also form a mental estimate of 
the value of the dollar to him, lest in making one purchase 
he may spend money required for other purchases of more 
importance. In other words, everyone must enter the 
market with all personal valuations expressed in terms of 
the monetary unit, however much the value of this unit 
may vary between individuals. A stock of goods placed 
upon the market does not go to the persons who value them 
most, but to those whose subjective valuations are expressed 
in the largest number of dollars and cents. The price then 
is not fixed by the marginal want which the stock is suffi- 
cient to supply but by the marginal money equivalent of these 
subjective wants. The price does not represent a definite 
degree of want but simply the amount of money or other 
commodity which the marginal buyer is willing to give. 

Having once shown that prices are developed from the 
action of personal valuations in the market, the Austrians 
abandon the subjective standpoint for the time and like the 
English economists treat exchange value as a relation 
between commodities. t 


* ' Grundzüge der Theorie des Werthschafilichen Giterwerths,” in Conrad's 
Jahrbiicher, vol. xiii, 1886. See" Positive Theory of Capital." p. 129. 

t = Subjective value represents a distinct feeling ; that of being dependent upon 
the possession of a good for the satisfaction of a want,—a distinct degree of per- 
sonal interest in goods. Objective value, on the other hand, merely represents a 
definite price ; a definite amount of payment which is expected or required in 
buying or selling. The former bas its measure in the different gradations of 
desire, the latter in the quantities of coin,—in the figures of the price." "Natural 
: Value," p. 5r. 

"Exchange value is the capacity of a good to obtain in exchange a quantity of 
other goods. Price is that other quantity of goods" ''Pcsitive Theory of Cap- 


ital," p. raz. 
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'This relapse from the subjective standpoint, whether neces- 
‘sary or not, seems at least unfortunate. The Austrians 
have given us the vision of a theory of value resting upon 
‘the substantial basis of importance to human well-being, but 
in the field of exchange value where we have the greatest 
need for some substantial basis, we are left with the old idea 
that value is an expression of quantity of goods rather than 
of subjective importance—a relation of goods to each other 
instead of their relation to human welfare. Looking at 
economic life from the individualistic standpoint, they have 
failed to conceive the idea of social utility* as applicable to 
our present condition of inequality among individuals. The 
fact that differences in wealth regularly cause goods to pass 
by the urgent needs of the poor in order to satisfy the 
‘slightest wish of the rich has seemed to the Austrians an 
insuperable barrier to the maintenance of the subjective 
standpoint in dealing with the exchange value that now 
governs industrial economy.T 

Wieser avoids this difficulty of applying the principles of 
subjective value to a society where inequality of wealth pre- 
vails by imagining a communistic state where private prop- 
erty does not exist and the use of goods is distributed 
according to needs. ‘The distorting effect of differences in 
ability to pay is thus removed, as well as the disturbances 
of ** error, fraud, force and chance," 

The communistic society, like the person in the individual ` 
economy, is supposed to so utilize its goods as to satisfy all 
wants down to the lowest degree that the total supply of the ` 
commodity will cover. The importance of a unit of a com- 
modity, a bushel of wheat for example, may now be accu- 
rately gauged by the marginal utility of the supply of that 
commodity. In such a state every means for the satisfaction 
of human want would be valued according to the degree of 


want which would be dependent for its satisfaction upon the 


* Professor Clark, for example, looks upon value asa sociai fact—the measure 
of final utility to society. See Vale Review, November, 1892. 
T "Natural Value,” bk. ii, ITI. 
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particular article in question. It would have what Wieser’ 
calls its natural value. 

This concept of natural value is introduced toward the end 
of the second book of Wieser’s work and becomes the main 
theme of the remaining books, which are entitled respect- 
ively: ‘‘ The Natural Imputation of the Return from Produc- 
tion," “The Natural Value of Land, Capital and Labor,” 
“The Natural Cost Value of Products," and '' Value in the 
Economy of the State." The fact that the supposition of a 
comruunistic state underlies the discussion must not lead the 
reader to think that the work is a treatise upon socialism. 
The object of the work is to elucidate the fundamental prin- 
ciples of value and distribution, and to this end the fiction of 
an ideal communistic state serves two purposes: it eliminates . 
many complications and disturbances which might other- 
wise detract the student from a clear insight into the underly- 
ing principles which are the basis of all value relations, and 
it also serves to give the student a clearer idea of the real 
nature of the services for which rent, interest, and extra 
wages are paid through the consideration of the question 
whether or not these services would retain their value in a 
communistic state. The chief difference between natural 
value and exchange value has already been indicated: the 
former expresses what would be the marginal utility of goods. 
if they were distributed according to needs, the latter is the 
marginal valuation when goods are distributed according to 
the amounts offered in exchange for them. The conceptions 
have much in common and Wieser constantly indicates the 
changes which must be made in, passing from the realm of 
natural value to existing conditions. 

Our author next takes up the subject of ‘‘imputation.’” 
When several factors co-operate in the satisfaction of a single 
want, how is the economic importance of the several factors 
to be determined? Upon what principle is the value of a 
service to be imputed, in an economic sense, to the various 
contributing elements? It is evident that the solution of this 
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problem involves an explanation of the relation between value 
and cost of production. It is for the extended treatment of 
the costs of production that Wieser’s work stands pre-em- 
inent among the Austrian writings. 

As is well known, the prevailing economic theory makes 
cost of production the determinant of the normal value of 
products, while the Austrian economists claim that the 
amount of the costs is really determined by the value of the 
products. Does cost determine value or value determine 
cost? Stated in this way the case appears to be one of direct 
opposition and Böhm-Bawerk says of it: ‘* That is a ques- 
tion as fundamental for political economy as the question . 
between the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems was for as- 
tronomy." *Close study, however, will show that the oppo- 
sition between the two schools is by no means direct. The 
Austrians do not disprove, nor even reject, the classical tenet 
that the values of goods regularly produced under free com- 
petition tend to conform to their costs of production. They 
have simply taken one step back of the English point of 
view and there perceive that the values of the elements 
which enter into and make up the costs of production are 
themselves derived from the utility and scarcity of the vari- 
ous elements. If the Austrians would state their case in this 
simple form, instead of declaring a revolution, they could 
hardly be opposed.T 

It isto be noted in passing that the Austrian idea of cost 
is entirely independent of the painfulness of labor which ' 
English economists have sometimes vaguely imagined to 
be the basis of their theory that cost determines value. No 
one who studies modern social conditions can claim that 
_ laboris paid or even tends to be paid in proportion to its 


painfulness, and furthermore, many items of cost, such as 


*“ The Austrian Economists,” ANNALS, vol. i, p. 371,January, 1891. 

t Since this paper was written the relationship between cost and value and the 
real nature of the cost which regulates value have been treated by Böhm-Bawerk: 
“Der Letzte Masstab des Güfezwertes," Zeitschrift für Volkswirtschaft, Socialpolitik 
und Verwaltung. Dritter Band, IX. Heft. “ The Ultimate Standard of Value,” 
ANNALS, vol. v, p. 149, September, 1894. 
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minerals and the use of land, are not produced by labor at 
all. Cost from the Austrian standpoint is the sacrifice of a 
utility and unless an equal or greater utility results from 
any outlay in question, the outlay is not economic. This 
may not be the idea of cost which best expresses human 
progress and welfare, but it may well be conceded that it is 
this form of cost which determines exchange values.* 

Instead o treating the value of an element of production 
as a simple case of value determined by the marginal utility 
of the element in question, both Wieser and Bóhm-Bawerk 
have chosen to explain cost values as a manifestation of the 
principle of complementary goods. Menger had proposed to 
ascertain the value of any good by considering the amount 
of loss that would result from its annihilation. Upon this 
principle a single glove carries with it the value of the pair, 
and each horse of a perfectly matched span is valued at more 
than half the value of the span, for if either horse should die 
more than halfthe value would be lost. In like manner, if 
a half dozen elements co-operate in forming a desirable 
product—say a loaf of bread—the lack of any one ingredient 
might sericusly impair the usefulness of the others. So 
Wieser criticises the position of his predecessor on the ground 
that were the elements of production valued iu this way the 
sum of their values would exceed the value of the product 
which is made from them, and the manifest absurdity would 
be reached that all production is carried on ataloss. Wieser 
thereupon brings forward his concept of the ''productive 
contribution " (Beitrag). “The deciding element is not 
that portion of the return which is lost through the loss of 
the good, but that which is secured by its possession." T 

In order to arrive at the amount which each element con- 
tributes to the value of the product the algebraic method of 
solution by equations is proposed. Let x, y, z, etc., stand 


* Fora fuller development of this line of thought, the reader is referred to an 
article by the present writer entitled ‘‘Pain-cost and Opportunity-cost," in the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, January, 1894. 

t ' Natural Value," p. 85. 
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for units of the productive elements, such as materials, labor 
of different grades, and the use of capital. The same pro- 
ductive elements enter into various products in various pro- 
portions. By observing the values and composition of the 
products (these values being fixed by the marginal utility of 
the products), we would discover equations after the manner 
of the following : 


x -+ y == 100 
2% -+3 Z==290 
AY+5 z= 590 


from which the unknown values may be determined. Of 
course, in actual economic life the number of productive 
elements is almost unlimited, but the number of combina- 
tions which would give independent equations is fully as 
large. Solved in this way, the sum of the productive con- 
tributions of the elements is bound to equal the value of the 
product. ‘The productive contribution which is everywhere 
assignable to a given element of produczion is the cause and 
measure of its value. An increase in the supply of an 
element would extend it to uses of less importance and so 
reduce the productive contribution that could be imputed to 
it. The productive contribution of a given element must be 
uniform in its different uses for otherwise the element would 
be transferred from one use to the other. 

Wieser’s method of solving the problem of the imputation 
of value to cost goods is stated here somewhat fully be- 
cause he seems to regard it as an important contribution to 
economic theory, and constantly refers to it as the basis of 
his subsequent arguments. ‘This method of solution is, I 
believe, peculiar to Wieser among the Austrian writers, and 
I venture to call it the weakest point in his theory of value. 
Several points of criticism will be briefly stated: 

(1) The problem of imputation is to ascertain, not what 
are the values of the elements of production, but what forces - 
make those values what they are. Wieser’s equations might 
give us the values, but they could never explain the values. 
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(2) Weiser’s method can give us no rules for the appor- 
tionment of an element to its different uses, for unless the 
apportionment is already perfect an element will be given a 
greater value in one use than in another, the different equa- 
. tions will not be simultaneous, and the solution will be im- 
possible. 

(3) The criticism of Menger is not wellfounded. Wieser, 
in common with other writers, has failed to distinguish 
between special and general values. General values are 
those which prevail in the market where all goods that are 
precisely alike have the same value. Here the action of the 
marginallaw is apparent. Special values attach to individ- 
ual articles under special circumstances. The value of a 
loaded revolver to the waylaid traveler, the value of a mastiff 
to its fond master and the value of a lost glove when its mate 
is in possession, are examples of special values. In fact 
almost every article, when in actual use has in addition to 
the general (market) value some special value on account 
of its special adaptation or on account of the delays and in- 
" conveniences which are in the way of replacement. Goods 
ordinarily sell at their general values, a dealer can secure 
special values only through extortion. General values 
usually correspond with costs of production, but special cir- 
cumstances may give a five cent iron bolt the value of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Now it will be noticed that in criticising Menger’s method 
of estimating values through loss, Wieser always bases his 
objections upon special values, and does not notice that his 
own method of solving through equations would fail com- 
pletely in the same cases. Add together the special values 
which attach to every piece of metal in an engine in service 
and the sum would far exceed the value of the engine. It 
does not matter. The parts are not bought and sold at their 
special values. Again let us suppose that bread made with- 
out salt would be worthless. Would Menger’s formula then 
assign to the salt a value equal to that of the bread? Only 
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under the strict condition that no more salt could be obtained. 
Complementary goods are especially subject to an extra 
Special valuation, but they do not attain this extra valuation 
in a general market. The fact that salt is an indispensable 
ingredient of many valuable foods has no effect upon its 
value so long as the supply is sufficient to satisfy also its less 
important uses. Menger’s principle, when rightly used, is 
quite correct. The value of anything may be estimated 
through the loss that would result from its annihilation. 
But a serious error would be involved should we undertake 
to dertve the general value of a commodity from the loss 
that might occur under special circumstances. 

(4) In maintaining the importence of the principle of com- 
plementary goods, Wieser seems to overlook the distinction, 
which he elsewhere well observes, between the value of a 
cominodity taken as a whole and the value of some small 
quantity of the commodity. General values have to do with 
the small portions that are bought and sold at a time. The 
value of salt, taken as a whole, is indefinitely great, for we 
could hardly live without it, but the small quantities that 
are bought and sold at a time have no such importance. It 
is customary to estimate the value ofthe world’s supply of a 
commodity as the product of the quantity and marginal 
value, but if an inhabitant of a neighboring planet should 
offer to buy the whole supply at the marginal rate we could 
by no means afford to accept the offer.* There is seldom 
any cause, however, for estimating the value of a total sup- 
ply. General values have to do with the small portions that 
are bought and sold in single transactions. These portions 
of a commodity have comparatively small value because, if a 
portion were lost, it could be replaced by simply withhold- 
iug some of the commodity from its marginal uses. Wieser 
refers the values of capital and labor to the principle of com- 
plementary goods, on the ground that each is indispensable 


* Professor Ross has brought out this limitation to marginal utility valuein “The 
‘Total Utility Standard of Deferred Payments ” ANNALS vol. iv, p. 425, Nov., 1893. 
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forthe fruitfulness of the other. It is true that capital and 
labor as a whole are thus mutually dependent, but labor and 
capital do not bargain with each other as a whole. The use 
of either capitalor labor is valued in the open market accord- 
ing to its tnarginal uses, no less truly than it would be if 
their activities were quite independent of each other. 

(s) Menger's division of economic goods into ranks is an. 
impediment rather than a help to a clear understanding of 
the process of value formation. Menger’s conception is 
adopted by the other Austrians and is well known. Goods 
of the first rank are those ready for consumption, such as 
bread and clothing.  'lheir utility is the source of all value 
and is reflected back to goods of the second rank, such as. 
` flour and cloth, and so on to goods of more remote ranks, as. 
wheat, laud, plows, iron. It is evident that the series could 
be extended back quite indefinitely. This division into ranks. 
would doubtless be a very important matter if it were only 
trie that each commodity belonged to some particular rank, 
but as a matter of fact there is hardly a commodity in gen- 
eral trade but what has different uses which would make it 
belong at the same time to an indefinite number of ranks. 
The effect upon the price of salt is exactly the same whether 
a given demand is for direct consumption, for use in cook- 
ing, or for use in some remote manufacturing process. In 
every case, so far as economic life is well organized, the use- 
of a commodity is extended in all ranks till the common. 
marginal utility is reached.* 

To sum up the criticism of Wieser’s theory of imputation 

I should say that he has introduced many perplexing and 
useless complications in an attempt to explain a process which 
in its outline is simple and easily understood. The essential 
fact that lies at the bottom of Wieser’s arguments has already 
*I would not underestimate the importance of Menger’s observation that all 
production goods derive their value from the consumption goods (or the consump- 
tion uses) which are expected from them. That observation is essential to an un- 


derstanding of economic life, but the supposed arrangement of goods in ranks: 
only makes it more difficult to apply the theory of value to actual conditions, 
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been given. The general values cf the elements of produc- 
tion are derived from the utility of the elements and tend to 
equal their respective marginal utilities. It naturally follows 
under a system of private property and free competition, that 
any one whose ability or whose possessions enable him to 
supply many services or services which have a high marginal 
utility will therein be enabled to secure a large income, 

In applying his theory of imputation to the leading factors 
of production—land, labor and capital— Wieser brings out 
many interesting distinctions and offers some valuable criti- 
cisms. His treatment of capital demands attention on ac- 
count of its relation to Bóhm-Bawerk's more extended work. 
Discarding the idea that the average man desires to provide 
for the present at the expense of the future, Wieser seems to 
find the cause of interest in the productivity of capital. By 
imagining a number of cases of the use of capital in varying © 
degrees, and supposing the contribution due to capital to be 
ascertained by solving the equations which the different cases 
furnished, our author concludes that when the co-operation 
of capital is an element of production a part of the value of 
the product is to be imputed to the use of the capital, and 
that the amount to be so imputed will vary directly with the 
amount of capital involved and the period of time for which 
it is withdrawn from other uses. That the use of capital 
does yield such a surplus value no one can doubt. It can 
only be regretted that Wieser has not done more to show us 
why it is so. He does not recognize the simple fact that 
while longer processes of production give larger returns, ab- 
stinence from present consumption is limited by the pressure 
of present wants so that the marginal utility of waiting is 
appreciably high. 

Wieser and Bohm-Bawerk differ in their methods of ap- 
proaching the interest problem rather than in the solution 
itself. Bohm approaches the problem through the observa- 
tion that interest implies a difference in value between present 
and future goods. He seems to think that, as a rule, future 
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wants also are discounted in the present. ‘The former prop- 
osition cannot be doubted, but the latter is denied by Wieser 
and is certainly open’ to question; furthermore, it is by no 
means essential to Bóhm's theory. While holding present 
and future wants in equal estimation one may assign a higher 
value to present goods* on account of the increase which 
could be obtained from them, or as Bohm would say, on 
account of the technical superiority of present goods. Though 
a hundred dollars’ worth of enjoyment next year or this year 
were equally desired, one would undoubtedly prefer to have 
the hundred dollars at once, because as a matter of fact we 
know that the hundred dollars could be so invested as to 
yield an extra five dollars by next year. "The difference in 
value between present and future goods is a necessary feature 
but not an explanation of interest payments. Both Bohm 
and Wieser depend for their solutions of the interest problem 
upon the service of capital in industry. Bohm thus ac- 
counts for the higher value of present goods, while Wieser 
considers the productive contribution imputable to capital as 
the direct cause of interest. 

Having expounded his method of imputing the return 
from production to the different contributing services, Wieser 
next takes up the relation between the value of the services 
of permanent goods, such as land and fixed capital, and the 
value of the goods themselves. The ordinary principle of 
capitalization is found to be correct. 

The book entitled ''"The Natural Cost Value of Products,” 
is especially strong and acquits the Austrians of the frequent 
charge that they do not recognize the influence of cost upon 
the value of products. Unlike the classical economists, how- 
ever, Wieser takes the ground that when all the costs are 
reckoned they equal, under natural conditions, the value of 
the product. ‘The difference between the two views is a 


3 By present goods I mean goods at hand as contrasted with goods to be had in 
the future. The use of the term present goods to denote goods ready for con- 
sumption in contrast with production goods is confusing. 
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matter of terminology. ‘There is no agreement between 
economists or business men as to where the line shall be 
drawn between costs and profits. Hired labor is perhaps 
always included in cost, but the entrepreneur’s services, the 
use of capital and the use of valuable land and other natural 
resources are, as a rule, altogether or in part omitted. Wieser 
includes all such services under costs and thus leaves for 
profits only the fortuitous and temporary gains that arise from 
economic changes. He recognizes that the available supply 
of capital, of exceptional talent, of rich mines, or of favor- 
ably located land is limited; and if the best results are to be 
obtained from our productive forces, whether we take the 
social or the individual standpoint, the use of these produc- 
tive powers must not be wasted. They must not be assigned 
to a given line of action without counting the cost. ‘The 
whole discussion is replete with valuable suggestions. 

One other point is made so prominent that it ought not to 
be overlooked here; namely, that while the recognition of the 
services of land and capital as a part of the cost of produc- 
tion, refutes the socialist’s claim that value is due to labor 
alone, and accounts for rent and interest, it does not prove any- 
thing either for or against the justice or expediency of allow- 
ing these sources of value to become sources of private income, 

The last few pages of Wieser’s book contain a very brief 
application of the theory of subjective value to the economy 
of the State. Taxation in proportion to wealth condition is 
justified on the ground that every one thus would contribute 
an equal amount of subjective value. Yet Wieser maintains, 
in opposition to Sax, that a more strictly economic distribution 
of the burdens of taxation would place them all upon the rich, 
for thus the total sacrifice would be reduced to a minimum. 

In respect to amount of taxation or of expenditure through 
the State, the principle is taken from Sax that the line 
should be drawn at the point of greatest return. ‘‘If the 
State should claim too much, it diminishes value by ex- 
pending goods for purposes of State economy which would 
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have a higher value if employed in private economy. If it 
claims too little, value is again diminished—as in this case 
also the entire importance of the goods is not realized.’’* 
The special field for State activity, however, is found along 
three lines: (1) when only collective action would guarantee 
sufficient power; (2) when the benefits of an enterprise 
would be so diffused that it would prove unprofitable in 
private hands; and (3) in enterprises which are natural 
monopolies carrying with them powers that would not be 
safely vested in private hands. 

On closing Wieser’s book which has ‘‘ attempted to ex- 
haust the entire’ sphere of the phenomena of value," one 
naturally pauses to consider whether any important phase 
of the subject has been passed without notice. There is little 
difficulty in finding such omissions. 

The treatment of value as a development from utility 
naturally throws emphasis upon demand, and thus contrasts 
with the cost theory, which finds the decisive element in 
value formation upon the side of supply. Wieser's extended 
treatment of the effect of costof production upon the supply 
and through supply upon the value of products frees the 
Austrians from the charge of having neglected the considera- 
tion of supply. Yet it will be noticed that Wieser only 
attempts to account for the supply of products. The impor- 
tant question that the Austrians have neglected is, — What are 
the forces which fix the supply of the elements of production ? 
Granting that we have a definite supply of the elements of 
production, the Austrian theory gives us the best method of 
accounting for the value of goods, but it will not do to take 
this supply for granted. "The supply of none of these ele- 
ments is fixed independently of man’s volition. The amount 
of available land might be increased by migration or by 
transportation facilities. The supply of labor of all grades 
could be increased, for the time at least, by working harder, 
and labor could be transferred from one grade to another by 


* “Natural Value,” p. 235. 
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education. Capital could be increased by saving more. ‘The 
principles which determine the supply of these elements of 
production must form a part of any complete theory of value. 

A second field of inquiry, important to the theory of value 
but neglected by our author, is that which embraces the pro- 
ducts and services of monopolies. In drawing a contrast 
between monopoly goods and cost goods Wieser thus de- 
Scribes the former class: * 

Characteristic of this group is the comparative rarity of such goods 
as compared with the demand for them, or, it may be, the compara- 
tively small quantity that can be produced. As examples of goods 
which have pronouncedly the character of monopoly may be men- 
tioned the following: Scarce raw materials, land exceptionally situated, 
the work of one peculiarly gifted—particularly an artist or scientific 
worker of the highest rank,—a secret and at the same time successful 
process (or, more exactly, the exclusive knowledge of such a process, 
whereby the persons who have it obtain a preference over others), and, 
finally, works of human hands, which, on account of their size, or on 
account of technical difficulties, cannot be repeated. 

We can hardly say that Wieser is wrong in the definition 
of monopoly which this passage gives, for there is no agree- 
ment among economic writers in the use cf the term, but it 
seems at least more appropriate to use the word monopoly to 
designate an industry or the condition of an industry which 
is under a single management to such an extent that the 
amount of the output or the price of the product or service 
is not subject to the forces of competition. Under free com- 
petition the amount and the price of the product is closely 
limited by the competitive forces, but under monopoly the 
output and the price are, within comparatively wide limits, 
under the dictation of the management. 

In this sense there is no general monopoly of land or of 
skill, for land-owners compete with each other, and so do 

* ' Natural Value," p. 108, 

*It may be observed that monopoly is a matter of dezrees. No enterprise is 
entirely free from the limitations of competition, and every form of private prop- 
erty bas an element of monopoly. As with all natura! groups the lines of division 


cannot be definitely drawn between monopolies and competitive industries, yet 
the general characteristics of the two groups are evident. 
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skilled laborers. Rents and wages are fixed for the most 
part by competitive forces, while the prices of such common 
and cheap products as sugar and petroleum seem to be largely 
under the dictation of monopolies. Wieser’s treatment of 
monopoly goods corresponds with his definition. He accounts 
for the high value of goods that are useful and scarce through 
the principle of marginal utility, but he fails to consider the 
real monopolies. It is not the marginal utility of car rides 
that fixes the fare at five cents, nor is it the marginal utility 
of a patented invention that determines its selling price. 
Where a product or a service is controlled by a strict mo- 
nopoly either the supply is limited arbitrarily or the price is 
established first and then the use of the article is extended till 
the marginal utility reaches the arbitrary price. In such 
cases the price determines the margin of use instead of the 
marginal utility determining the price. The Austrian for- 
mula certainly does not apply here, but the action of monop- 
olies is not without system and the rules which prevail in 
the establishment of monopoly prices are of i increasing Im- 
portance to the theory of value. 

A third shortcoming in the work of the Austrian econo- 
mists lies in the fact that economic theory is not to be con- 
fined to an explanation of values. Professor Macvane'* 
justly complains that they seem to have no idea of subjec- 
tive cost. A clear and correct theory of value is a matter of 
immense practical importance, but after all the end of econ- 
omic action is utility rather than value, and the success of a 
nation's economy is to be found, not in the value of its pos- 
sessions, but in their utility, in the privileges for enjoyment 
and development compared with the discomforts required for 
securing these privileges. Pain-cost must be compared with 
total utility, rules must be formed for increasing the surplus 
of utility, and the forces which determine the distribution of 
this surplus must be made clear to the end that the progress. 
of the race may be promoted. 

Hartford School of Sociology. 

* OQuarierly Journal of Economics, April, 1893; and ANNALS, Vol. iv, p. 348, Nov. 1893- | 
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MONEY AND BANK CREDITS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Money is the medium of exchange. It makes no difference 
whether it is made of paper, gold, silver or other material, 
no matter whether it represents gold, silver, labor or some 
imaginary value; the medium of exchange, that for which 
everything is bought and sold, is money. Money is some- 
times said to be the standard of value, as the yard is the 
standard of length, but this is a misconception, and has led 
to many errors. ‘The standard of value may be an ounce of 
gold, a pound of silver, a bushel of wheat, an hour’s labor, 
while coincidentally, money may be composed of paper or 
any metal, so long as it represents the standard of value or 
some multiple or fraction thereof. That it must represent 
the standard of value is plain. By definition, the standard 
of value is the basis of exchange; so, evidently, the medium 
of exchange must be either such standard or its representa- 
tive. 

The standard of value in this country at present is 23.22 
grains of pure gold. The money consists of paper and 
various metals. In the case of the gold dollar, the standard 
of value and medium of exchange are identical, but the gold 
dollar is but one of the various forms of money in use. 

Bearing this distinction in mind, the essential characteris- 
tics of money are: first, that it should represent the standard 
of value; second, that it should be sufficient in amount to 
supply the needs of business; third, that it should be elastic. 
The essentials of the standard of value are radically different. 
They are: first, it should be as fixed as possible in value; 
second, it should be capable of being used as money; third, 
it should be sufficient in amount to act as a basis for money. 
Of course since money represents the standard of value, if 
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the standard is bad, lacking any of its essential characteris- 
tics the money based thereon cannot possibly be good. But 
no matter what the standard may be, money in order to be 
the best possible based on such standard, must possess the 
above mentioned characteristics. In discussing the money 
question, therefore, it is not necessary to bring in the matter 
of standard, since independent of the standard, the system 
of money may be good or bad in itself. 

For convenience, however, this paper is written with 
special reference to the present standard, but the general 
principles herein outlined would be just as applicable to either 
a silver or a bimetallic standard. 

The first essential of money is that it should represent 
the standard of value; at present, therefore, every dollar 
whether composed of paper, silver or gold, must represent 
23.22 grains of gold. This does not necessitate the existence 
of such gold for every dollar in circulation, but experience 
proves, and common knowledge now recognizes, that it does 
require the ability to obtain such gold for every and any 
dollar whenever desired. If at any time the people become 
doubtful of the redemption of a dollar in gold, that dollar 
immediately loses its representative and assumes a specula- 
tive character and value. 

In order that this confidence should exist, it is necessary 
that some person or corporation should hold itself out as 
ready to redeem such dollar; thatsuch person or corporation 
should be able so to do, and that people should have abso- 
lute confidence in such purpose and ability. In order to 
create confidence in such purpose to redeem such issue, it is 
necessary that the issuer thereof should be the government, 
and such purpose its established policy, or else a banking 
institution with such redemption required by law. In order 
to create confidence in ability to redeem, if issued by govern- 
ment, its credit must be good and it must have the. gold 
reserve recognized by bankers as sufficient; if issued by 
a banking institution, in addition to such requirements, 
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there must be back of such isstte a sufficient guarantee or 
security. | 

As regards the gold reserve necessary to sustain govern- 
ment notes, the financial world apparently assumes fifteen 
per cent of the issue to be sufficient. That fifteen per cent 
is sufficient, provided the policy of redemption in gold is 
established, the present condition of the United States Treas- 
ury proves. There is outstanding in paper money and coin 
issued by the United States, exclusive of gold and gold cer- 
tificates, about ten hundred million dollars, and there isa 
reserve of less than one hundred million dollars of free gold 
to sustain this issue. This is less than ten per cent, and 
should be increased, but, nevertheless, now that the policy of 
the United States has been established by the repeal of the 
Sherman Act, there is no doubt as to the value of this 
money, and the mercantile world and people generally have 
absolute confidence in it. 

There is at present in the treasury in addition to this free 
gold, something less than one hundred million dollars in 
gold, against which there are outstanding gold certificates. 
If these certificates were converted into notes merely redeem- 
able in gold, we should then have over one hundred and fifty 
million dollars of free gold in the treasury, as a reserve 
against the money, not gold or gold certificates, issued by 
the United States.’ 

I omit all reference to silver held by the treasury, since, 
not being the standard of value, and therefore not at present 
available for the redemption of the currency, it is of no value 
except as assets increasing the credit of the government; it 
would, however, become immediately available as a reserve 
if bimetallism should be adopted. ‘The currency of the 
United States would evidently be safe beyond cavil, even in 
times of great financial uncertainty, if it should be the estab- 
lished policy of the government to keep continuously on 
hand in the treasury approximately two hundred million 
dollars of free gold for its redemption; one hundred and fifty 
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million dollars thereof being set aside by law to be used for 
such purpose and for no other, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury being authorized and empowered at any time when 
such fund should fall below one hundred million dollars to 
issue short term gold bonds of the United States to an extent 
not to exceed fifty million dollars for the purpose of restoring 
it. It should be, as it is, the policy of the government to 
increase the free gold in the treasury held for redemption 
purposes as rapidly as possible until it shall reach one hun- 
dred and fifty million of dollars. 

In order to facilitate this end, the further issue of gold cer- 
tificates should be prohibited by law, and when the certifi- 
cates now outstanding are returned to the treasury, they 
should be canceled, and treasury notes redeemable in gold 
issued instead, for so long as gold can be obtained on demand 
for treasury notes, these gold certificates are of no special 
utility in the financial world, and diminish the amount of. 
free gold held by the United States. The adoption of this 
law might well result in the increase of the gold reserve. It 
is probably expedient, however, to issue gold bonds for this 
purpose. 

It is of course desirable that the present policy of the gov- 
ernment to redeem all its notes in gold should be confirmed 
by law. As already stated, there are outstanding govern- 
ment notes and silver to the extent of about ten hundred 
million dollars; in addition to this, there is also in circula- 
tion gold and gold certificates to the estimated amount of 
about five hundred million, making the total amount of 
money in circulation issued directly by the government, exclu- 
sive of thatin the treasury, over fifteen hundred million dollars. 

This money at present possesses the first essential of 
good money, it represents the standard of value, and by the 
adoption of some such measures as above suggested, such 
character can be easily and permanently maintained, even if 
it should become necessary in the future to increase the 
amount of issue. 
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As for the second characteristic of money, namely, its 
sufficiency to supply business needs, this issue is insufficient, 
but as it entirely lacks elasticity, there is probably as much 
of it as it is desirable to have. The absence of elasticity is 
characteristic of any money issued directly by the govern- 
ment, for the reason that there is no method of withdrawing 
such money from circulation, unless voluntarily returned by 
the holders, nor is there any method of expanding the issue 
except by committing such expansion to the discretion of 
some officer of the government,—an objectionable plan. 

In order that the currency should be properly elastic, it 
should expand and contract automatically in response to the 
financial needs of the country. ‘This quality can never be 
possessed by money issued by the government. ‘Therefore, 
in order that the money of this country should possess the 
necessary elasticity, the government issue should be supple- 
mented by some other form of currency. In view of this 
fact, it would be unwise at this time to increase the amount 
of this money, it being now almost sufficient to supply the 
needs of the country, and leaving but a comparatively small 
margin for the supplementary currency necessary to give 
elasticity to the whole. 

The only other form of money is the bank note. In order 
that these notes should represent gold, it is not necessary 
that they should be payable in goid by the banks upon 
demand; it is sufficient if they be payable in the notes of 
the United States which are immediately convertible into 
Sold: provided, of course, that upon failure of the bank to 
redeem, they become treasury notes, and therefore them- 
selves redeemable in gold by the government. 

As for the reserve necessary to be held by the banks for 
their redemption, as there is no likelihood that any large 
number will be presented for redemption at one time, there 
is no occasion for a large reserve. "Ihe present legal reserve 
of from fifteen per cent to twenty-five per cent of legal 
tender notes of the United States, has been found sufficient. 
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But what is required, is reasonable certainty as to solvency, 
and protection against possible insolvency of the issuing 
bank. It is only in the latter case that the responsibility for 
such notes falls upon the government, and therefore upon its 
reserve of gold. With a proper banking system, therefore, a 
gold reserve of one hundred and fifty million dollars is suffi- 
cient to support not only the present government issue but 
bank notes to a very large amount based thereon; and as 
there is over five hundred million dollars of gold in this 
country and a large annual output, there should be no diffi- 
culty in maintaining such reserve. The difficulty is not 
to provide sufficient money, but to make it elastic.. Our 
national banking system has ceased to fulfill its function of 
providing a circulating medium, and it never did provide 
a sufficiently elastic one. At one time, now past, when 
owing to the higher rates of interest borne by government 
bonds, it paid the banks to issue currency, it provided a safe 
circulation, but since such circulation could not be increased 
except by the deposit of additional securities, its expansion 
was most dificult when most needed, during times of finan- 
cial stringency. ‘The issue being further hampered by the 
difficulty of promptly providing the notes themselves. At 
present, however, owing to the low rate of interest and high 
premium on government bonds, the issue of money is un- 
profitable to the banks, and the circulation has a tendency to 
decrease, ‘The national banking system therefore should. be 
modified so as to overcome these difficulties. l 

In this connection, it has been suggested by bankers that 
no security for bank notes is necessary and none be required, 
as where security is required elasticity is impossible. The 
history of our national banks shows that with a bank circu- 
lation limited to the amount of the capital, an annual tax of 
one per cent has more than sufficed to redeem the circulating 
notes of all the banks that have failed during the past thirty 
years, and therefore it is claimed the government would be 
safe in authorizing such issue upon such conditions. But 
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the conclusion is neither logical nor necessary. How can it 
be known that the mere authorization of stich issue would 
not give an impetus to wild-cat banking that would lead to. 
serious loss? Certainly, it cannot be assumed that the results 
would be the same, the conditions being changed. On the 
contrary, the profits of such circulation would be so large, 
that probably banks would be organized for,the express pur- 
pose of obtaining the benefit thereof, which.would result in 
àn iuflation of currency and of credit, with all its resulting 
evils of a crisis, bank failures and depression. Nor is it cer- 
tain that the desired elasticity would be attained. ‘The tend- 
ency would be for the banks to issue their full quota of 
currency without delay, leaving no opportunity for further 
expansion in case of stringency. It is evident, therefore, 
not only for the security of the currency, but to prevent an 
undue expansion thereof, and to protect the banking system, 
that security must be required for the normal bank issue. 
Nevertheless, the objection is well taken that the absolute 
necessity of security prevents elasticity. Logically, there- 
fore, provision should be made for an additional bank issue 
under exceptional circumstances without additional security, 
care being taken that this increase should be automatically 
limited to times of special stringency and that the stringency ` 
having passed, it should automatically withdraw itself. 

But first should be considered the securities to be required 
` for the normal issue. At present the total national bank : 
issue-is about two hundred million dollars, and this may be 
expected to diminish as it is greatet than normal owing to 
the late panic. Each bank is at present authorized to issue 
notes to the extent of its capital, which is by some thought 
to include surplus and undivided profits. “The total capital 
of the banks is at present about seven hundred millions. 
The surplus and undivided profits increase this amount to 
over one thousand millions.* Although it is necessary that 
provision be made for an increased bank circulation, both 

* Comptroller's Report, 1893, p. 4. 
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ordinary and extraorcinary, there is no present need for any 
such amount as ths aad probably will not be for some time, 
, especially as the isue authorized by law increases with the 
banking capital. It would probably be sufficient if the 
banks were authorized under normal conditions to issue their 
notes to the extent-of one-half of their capital, surplus and 
undivided profits, he conditions of such issue being made 
favorable rather then almost prohibitive as at present. This 
would authorize a rormal circulation of something over five 
hundred millions c^ dollars, at the same time leaving room 
for an expansion under exceptional circumstances to double 
this amount, withcut the circulation of any bank at any 
time exceeding ite cepital, surplus and undivided profits. 
But this normal issae pf five hundred million dollars requires 
a deposit of secur-ties of an even larger amount. Since 
United States bonds no longer answer this purpose, securities 
must be looked for elsewhere, their essential characteristics 
to be strength, value and marketability. As the selection of 
such securities cam not wisely be left to the discretion of 
any one, conditions must be found which being required of 
the securities, will 1nsure their possession of these qualities 
without affording any opportunity for discrimination on the 
part of any officer of the government. Public securities 
should be utilized as far as possible, not only because their 
value is more fixed and determined, but also because the in- 
creased market thesefcr would be to the public benefit. 
Outside of the 7n:ted States and District of Columbia 
bonds, the princip_1 forms of public securities are State, 
territory, county «nd municipal bonds. With regard to 
State and territory bonds, the provision of the New Vork 
savings bank investment law,* that there should have been 
no default in the payment of either principal or interest 
thereon during the preceding ten years, recommends itself. 
With regard to county and municipal bonds, the same 
provision, with the additional limitation to the bonds of 


* Revised Statutes, N. ©, p. 1568. 
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-corporations of at least 10,000 population, whose debt does 
not exceed ten per cent of assessed valuation, seems to be 
sufficient. Provisions of this character: are found in the 
savings bank investment laws of various States. But the 
total amount of State, territory, county and municipal bonds 
filling these requirements is largely under one thousand 
million dollars, probably does not equal seven hundred 
million, so there is not a sufficient amount thereof Ge 
at a profitable price. 

Having exhausted public securities, we. come to those 
most nearly resembling them—railroad bonds. Railroads 
being public corporations are subject to State control, and 
their interest is to a great extent public interest. But can 
conditions be imposed which will satisfactorily insure their 
fixed and permanent value. The provision of the savings 
bank investment law of Connecticut * controlling such in- 
vestments seems to be good. This law permits investments 
only in the first mortgage or consolidated bonds of such rail- 
roads as have paid at least five per cent dividends on their 
stock for each of the five preceding years. This require- 
ment would seem to be entirely sufficient. This is strik- 
ingly’ evident by a statement published in the '' Investors’ 
Supplement ” of the Financial and Commercial Chronicle of 
January 27, 1894, which shows the dividends faid in each 
of the last seven years, 1887 to 1893, both inclusive, on all 
steam railroad stocks sold at the Stock Exchanges in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore. The statement 
covers some 156 roads and systems, including the principal 
lines in this country. Of these some sixty-two paid five 
successive five per cent dividends from 1887 to 1893, and 
their bonds would, therefore, have been acceptable as secu- 
rity under this provision. Not a single one of these lines, 
as far as can be discovered, was seriously affected by the 
panic of 1893 but one, the Central Railway and Banking 
Company of Georgia defaulted in the payment of the interest 


. * General Statutes, Conn., section 1800. 
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on its bonds, and “his line, the only one, paid no dividends 
on its stock in either 1892 or 1893. In not a single other 
case, apparently, vas the stock, much less the bonds, of any 
of these roads sericusly affected by such panic. No stronger, 
more definite proot than this table could be given of the suf- 
ficiency of this requirement. As the statement is at the 
command of any one, it is not necessary to reproduce here 
the whole or any par: of it. It.speaks for itself. But an 
examination of it shows that the condition could properly be 
extended to cove- four per cent dividends. ‘There were 
seven railroads that -ailed to pay five per cent, but did pay 
four per cent, for ive successive years, and they are among 
the strongest in the country. It is the regularity of the 
dividend that determines the character of the road. As 
noted, the Conneczicut law only accepts a first mortgage or 
consolidated bond. This would lead to confusion and be ` 
unsatisfactory. Ir these days of consolidations and reorgani- 
zations, the difference between first and second mortgages 
is often more ‘noncinel than real. A better requirement in 
lieu thereof woulc be that the bonds themselves should be 
listed securities, selling on the market on a certain basis, 
say that of five per ceat. If there was any peculiar defect or 
insufficiency in the security, or any fraud or irregularity 
about the declaradon and payment of the dividends, it 
would show itself in tne value of the bonds. As regards the 
amount of bonds available under this provision, the bond ` 
issues of the lines shown by the statement above mentioned 
to have paid suca dividends alone aggregate some one 
thousand million Collars (as is shown by the report on such 
lines in the same supplement), of which bonds almost all 
are selling upon a ‘ive per cent basis. ‘These bonds, there- 
fore, together with public securities, should furnish a safe, 
profitable and suf&cient basis for the normal bank circula- 
tion. If not, however, this dividend requirement could be 
made applicable to other securities. Whether or not bonds 
fulfill the above conditions is a matter of public record, and 
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no unfortunate discretion need be lodged in the treasury. 
The banks might well be authorized to issue circulation to 
the extent of ninety per cent of the market value of the 
securities deposited, provided that no more than twenty-five 
per cent of the bonds deposited by any one bank could be 
issued by one corporation. Provision would, of course, be 
made for the maintenance of the security in the event of the 
depreciation of any of the bonds. It would be unwise to 
require the banks to immediately replace any such bonds as 
fell below the standard. Such depreciation would ordi- 
narily occur during a panic, and such requirement would 
cause further break in prices and additional stringency. 
Nor would it be necessary, since there would be a surplus 
security of ten per cent, and a fall of fifty per cent in the 
value of any one bond could not, at the outside, diminish 
the total security of any one bank more than twelve and a 
half per cent. It would seem to be fully sufficient if the 
treasury were authorized to call upon the banks to make 
good such temporary depreciation by the deposit of addi- 
tional securities, and only in the event of any bond remain- 
ing below a five per cent basis for over six months, or in the 
case of railroad bonds, if the stock dividends for two suc- 
cessive years fell below five per cent, to call upon the banks 
to replace them. Any loss that might occur under these 
conditions would be covered by the annual tax of one per 
cent. S 3 : 

In order that the normal currency in circulation should 
correspond approximately to the needs of business, banks 
should be relieved from the payment of such tax and 
" allowed to withdraw such securities to the extent of the law- 
ful money of the United States they might deposit with the 
treasurer. To provide for the immediate expansion of the 


. currency in times of financial stringency (a necessary charac- | 


_ teristic of a good currency, and one most difficult to obtain), 
it is essential that at such time the banks be authorized to 
increase their circulation without additional security. It is 
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not practicable for zhe government to increase its issue, since 
the time and amouat thereof woüld not then be regulated by 
the finaucialsituaton but by the discretion of some officer. 
At present the banxs zan only increase their circulation by 
providing additioral security, the result being a want of 
elasticity. ‘The currency responds slowly to the demands of 
business, but neither alle nor quickly, as was shown by the 
last panic. The Lanzs must be authorized therefore under 
special conditions f issue a limited amount of money with- 
out additional secuzitv, and in order that such money should 
be easily and quiczly both issued and withdrawn, it should 
be in the form of treasury notes, which can be constantly 
held in the treasiry for the purpose. Bank notes can 
neither be procured nor subsequently withdrawn with suff- 
cient ease. 

That the notes siotid only be issued during times of finan- 
cial stringency and to an 'extent necessary to relieve such 
stringency, and skouid be withdrawn as soon as the strin- 
gency may have pzssed, it is necessary and sufficient that the 
issue be only autherized under conditions imposing a contin- 
uing loss upon the. banks under normal circumstances. ‘This 
can be accomplished and accomplished only by imposing a 
practically prohibicive tax thereupon,* say four per cent per 
annum, With such zax, remembering that a portion of the 
issue must be hed as a reserve, no bank could afford to 
increase its circulation except during a panic, and after a 
panic the banks would hasten to withdraw their notes and be 
relieved thereof. Ifthe issue be composed of treasury notes 
they could be issaeC without delay, and after a panic the 
banks could immediately return treasury notes to the amount 
of issue and thus reduce the currency to its normal condition. 
Under such circumstances the currency would be sufficiently 
elastic. But wculc the government be secured against 
possible loss? "Under normal conditions, it has been sug- 
gested that the banks be authorized to issue currency to the 

* Plan adopted by Imperial Bank of Germany. 
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extent of fifty per cent of their capital, ‘surplus and un- 
divided profits, and to the extent of ninety per cent of ‘the 
market value of the securities deposited. ‘The banks there- 
fore could be authorized to double their circulation without 
the total issue of any bank exceeding its capital, surplus and 
undivided profits. But assuming that under the proposed 
conditions for normal circulation, the banks would issue the 
maximum amount authorized, this would provide for an 
expansion of the currency in times of stringency of over five 
hundred millions of dollars, while an increase of one-half 
this sum would probably be adequate. It would seem suffi- 
cient to authorize the banks to increase their circulation by 
one-half subject to the tax of four per cent per annum upon 
such increase. Under these circumstances, the total issue of 
a bank could in no case exceed seventy-five per cent of its 
capital, surplus and undivided profits, or 135 per cent of the 
value of the securities deposited with the treasury. 

In order to further secure the government against loss, the 
increase of issue should rank as general debts against the 
bank in case of insolvency; if considered desirable, they 
might even be made a first lien on all the assets thereof. It 
is to be remembered that this currency will only be outstand- 
ing for a limited time. In order to insure this the treasurer 
should have the right to recall the issue of any bank at any 
time six months after issue or whenever and to the extent 
that the capital, surplus and undivided profits may be im- 
paired. This would prevent any possible abuse of this priv- 
ilege. The treasurer could withhold the issue if he had any 
reason to doubt the capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
the bank to be as represented until he assured himself of 
such fact. 

The increased issue would appear to be perfectly safe un- 
der these conditions, but if there should be any loss resulting 
therefrom the tax of four per cent per annum would provide 
a large fund for the payment thereof. This exceptional 
issue would seem to be sufficient to relieve any possible 
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financial stringency, provided the national bank currency. 
amounted, as sugges:ed, to five hundred million dollars. 
Apparently there vould thus be provided a safe currency; 
supplementary to tke treasury notes, silver and gold, already 
outstanding and amounting to over fifteen hundred millions 
of dollars, that would give elasticity to the whole, and which 
would be limited cnly by the banking capital of the country. 
There is, however another form of money, or rather substi- 
tute for money, y=t zo be considered, viz: Bank checks or 
. drafts representing bank credits, which therefore must repre- 
sent money. 

It is estimated that ninety per cent of the business in this 
country is done be check, and only ten per cent thereof by 
currency, currency being but the so-called change of the 
mercantile world. But these figures do not fully represent 
the relative parts plaved by these two mediums, since banks 
are required to maintain a currency reserve varying from. 
fifteen per cent to -wenty-five per cent against their deposits 
and circulation. Without currency credits could not exist ; 
the latter merely -epresents the certainty of obtaining the 
power. Further “aaa this it may be noted that the total in- 
dividual deposits =f all the national banks in this country 
amount to less then £fteen hundred million,* while the total 
amount of money ir circulation (including bank reserves) 
exceeds sixteen hendred million dollars. Business, however, 
is largely done by-zhe transfers of credit instead of currency, 
and any expansion or contraction thereof is equivalent to an 
" expansion or contraction of the currency itself. An undue 
expansion thereo^ will cause an apparent redundancy of 
money with its at&nding evils, such as speculation and gen- 
eral overtrading, and an undue contraction, a stringency: 
with its resulting c2pression or panic. The history of panics} 
proves that they t=uelly follow periods of undue speculation. 
A period of general prosperity leads to a general feeling of 

* Comptroller's Report, 1803, p. 4. 
t“ A Brief History of Zanics in the United States.” Juglar. 
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confidence resulting in an expansion of bank credits which, 
reacting on business, leads to a season of increased prosper- 
ity, high prices and speculation; speculation not only often ' 
improper in itself, but to an extent not warranted by the capi- 
tal of the country. This continues until the failure of many 
such speculative enterprises shakes financial confidence. The 
banks immediately respond by the contraction of loans; the 
greater business done by the banks in proportion to their 
available assets, the more sudden being this contraction, for 
their margin of safety is less. 

A bank, a default upon ten per cent of whose loans and 
discounts would mean insolvency, is much more subject to 
financial disturbances than one which can afford to lose 
twenty-five per cent thereof. 

This contraction in loans leads at once to a decline in 
deposits, and general stoppage of business and fall in prices, 
and a period of liquidation, for which purpose and the fur- 
ther purpose of supplying the decrease in bank credits, an 
increase of the currency in circulation becomes necessary and 
it is thereupon withdrawn from the banks by the depositors. 
To supply this demand, the lecal banks are compelled to call 
upon their reserve agents, thus causing a currency stringency 
in financial centres, with its attending evils. With restored 
confidence, however, the demand for currency ceases, which 
then accumulates in the banks, forming the basis for a re- 
building of credits. 

This last panic followed as usual after a season of credit 
and speculation, being precipitated by the refusal of foreign- 
ers to longer hold our securities owing to a lack of confidence 
in our general financial policy. It was checked by the re- 
stored confidence resulting from the repeal of the Silver Bill, 
and the action of the banks in uniting to maintain credit. 

We are now in the recuperative stage, which should be 
rapid for the reason that the precedent speculation did not 
reach its maximum. From this review we see the part 
played by the banks in these crises. By an undue expansion 
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of credits they fav-r speculation and then increase the re- 
action by the sudden contraction thereof below the normal, 
in order to maintein their reserve and security; although 
they do what they can to obviate a panic by combining for 
this purpose throug fheir clearing houses. 

Evidently, there ore, a good banking system should check 
as far as possible this tendency to unduly inflate credits 
during times of gemeral prosperity, should protect the banks 
against the dange- resulting from financial failures and the 
impairment of con2dence, and should as far as possible fur- 
nish them with the means of at once supplying the increased 
demand for money, and at the same time of maintaining and 
even increasing thzir reserves during these periods of strin- 
gency and panic. Itis not practicable by law to prevent the 
undue expansion c: credits, since no matter what limitation 
is imposed thereor by reserve or other requirements, credits 
can be indefinitely expanded by a corresponding expansion 
of banking capital This method of expansion, however, is 
not so much to be fezred. Not only because an increase of 
banking capital -2presents an increase of wealth which 
would probably wzrrant the increase of credit, but, in addi- 
tion, so long as tLere is a reasonable ratio existing between 
banking capital ard banking credits, a depression in business 
could not so seriowsly affect the banks, and would therefore 
expend itself witk less serious results. What can be and to 
some extent shoul be regulated is this very matter of ratio 
between banking capital and banking credits. And by 
banking capital 5 not meant all the assets of the bank, in- 
cluding capital, sarolus and undivided profits, no matter 
how invested, bu only that portion thereof available for 
banking purposes, that is, in the form of currency. This 
evidently amounts fo the capital, surplus, undivided profits 
and circulation, less the amount thereof invested. Itis to be 
noted, however, tiaz by the banking system herein suggested 
any securities held by a bank can profitably be converted 
into circulation, end thus become a part of its banking capital. 
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At present the only general regulation of banking credits 
is the requirement of a reserve fund of from fifteen to twenty- 
five per cent of the combined deposits and circulation; an 
admirable provision. Butit evidently protects credits, rathet 
than limits them. 

Ás a rule, the currency held by a bank does not exceed its 
banking capital, and in such cases the desired ratio is main- 
tained by this provision; but in times of general prosperity, 
banks of large business by loaning their depositors’ money, 
which is again deposited, may have both deposits and dis- 
counts to an amount ten times their banking capital and yet 
maintain their legal reserve. In this latter case, the reserve 
not belonging to the bank, their business is not only largely 
done on other people's money, but their credits are largely 
based thereon. This reserve requirement, therefore, although 
good in itself, admits of an undue expansion of both de- 
posits and discounts, with the attending evils. 'The undue 
expansion of credits by fostering speculation, ultimately 
brings on a crisis, which the banks, owing to the dispro- 
portion between their banking capital and discounts and to 
the fact that their legal reserve is largely made up of depos- 
itors’ money, are not in a condition to sustain. That this 
condition of affairs existed prior to the last panic, is shown 
by the Comptroller's Report of 1892, Volume II, 

It was and is especially general in the banks of the reserve 
cities and naturally, since these banks carry large sums be- 
longing to other institutions, which count as parts of their 
own reserves. It is not advisable to particularize, but there 
were many banks in both New York and Chicago where both 
the liabilities and discounts exceeded ten times the bank- 
. ing capital. That this is unfortunate is plain. In times of 
stringency, with the consequent demands for money, local 
banks at once draw on their reserve agents for funds, thus 
diminishing the latter's reserve and causing a currency 
stringency in financial centres. This was the situation in 
New York and some other cities during the recent panic, and 
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‘nécessitated the issmance of clearing house certificates. This 
action-of the banks is to be commended, and yet the neces- - 
sity: for it should be avoided if ‘possible. It is really but the 
lending of the cred cf the stronger to sustain the weaker, 
which action under certain conceivable circumstances might 
endanger ali the ccnsolidated banks. It is to be noted that 
this measure, while szrengthening the weaker banks, does 
tot relieve the cur-ency stringency. These certificates can 
neither be used as money nor count as part of the reserve. 
Ás a coincidence, it might be mentioned that the certificates * 
issued by the New York clearing house during this past panic 
approximately equaled that portion of the reserve of the 
New York banks wich was made up of depositors’ money; 
about thirty-five millions of dollars.t It would seem proper, 
therefore, to limit the business that a bank should do upon a 
certain capital. A bank's reserve should consist of its own 
funds. It is suggestive that this end can be attained by lim- 
iting discounts; the efect on deposits being indirect and yet 
certain. ‘The reaso- is evident. So long as a bank does not 
reloan its deposits ic is acting merely as a depository of funds 
and credits are not =xpanded. It is only when the deposits 
are loaned and agai- d2posited that expansion results. What 
must be limited therefore are discounts, the deposits will then 
limit themselves. ` bé proper limitation for a given reserve 
is a matter of calcu.ation. It is evident that a bank's reserve 
' (meaning cash on kand) loans and discounts taken together . 
always equal the ezgregate amount of its banking Peru ' 

and deposits, or, as it may be expressed: 


r. Reserve + Lens = Deposits + Banking Capital. As- 
suming the reserve required by law to be twenty-five per 
cent, let us suppose that the actual cash in possession of the 
bank has been reciced to exactly this amount and then 
inquire what will t= the amount of its loans and discounts 
when such cash reserve equals and therefore has absorbed 


t Comptroller's Report, oi, p. 16. 
t Comptroller's Report, “#92, p. 46. 
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the bank's entire bankiug capital. By! EEN M 
have, 

2... Reserve = one-fourth of Deposits, or .Deposits = = four 
times Reserve and that 

3. The Reserve = Banking Capital, but substituting four 

times Reserve which by (2) equals the Deposits in the ene 
tion (1), we have 
4. Reserve + Loans = four times Reserve +. Banking Capi- 
tal, but again substituting Banking Capital which by (3) 
equals the Reserve, we have 
5. Banking Capital + Loans = four times Banking Capital 
+ Banking Capital, or the Loans equal four times the Bank- 
‘ing Capital. So long then as the Loans and Discounts do not 
, exceed four times the Banking Capital, the bank will make 
. all such loans and discounts out of free money, 7. e., after 
loaning such money, the bank. will still hold in cash 4 suffi- 
cient atnount of its capital to secure all deposits which it may. 
have used in loans; but after such point has been reached, 
all further loans will encroach upon that portion of its bank- 
ing capital which is necessary to secure deposits which it has 
already so used. 

Therefore, in order to regulate the credits and deposits as 
suggested, it is necessary and sufficient to limit the discounts 
to four times the banking capital. It is not intended, how- 
ever, to fix arbitrarily upon this special limitation.. It may 
be that a reserve of fifteen per cent of the bank’s own funds 
is sufficient, in which case the limitation would be modified 

- to correspond thereto. What is insisted upon, is the desira- 
bility of establishing some such limitation. But. we will 
inquire for a moment how this special limitation will affect 
the present banking situation. The Comptroller’s Report 
shows that outside of the central reserve cities, the banking 
situation will not be seriously affected, since the loans of but 
few banks exceed four times their banking capital. But in 
New York and Chicago quite a number of banks would be 
compelled either to contract their discounts or to increase 
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their banking capitei. In New York, but New York only; 
the total discounts giar to the last panic, exceeded four times. 
the total. banking capi-al, the loans being $344,000,000, the 
banking capital $6€-,250,000.* But October 3, 1893, the 
loans had been decreased to $281,000,000, and the banking 
capital increased to $57,000,000, while the capital invested. 
in securities was over $23,000,000.T 

. Under the provis.ons regarding bank circulation, herein 
suggested, such ass=ts to the extent desired could easily and. 
would probably be -orverted into currency, thus increasing 
the banking capital lo the required extent. If this provision 
should lead to more conservative discounts in New Vork and. 
Chicago, possibly a- advantage would be gained. The only 


banks that will hav= aay difficulty in converting assets into: | 
currency, and which cherefore may possibly be compelled. . 


to contract their lczns, will be those which have invested 
dJargely in office bt-ldings. - But no banker will seriously 
maintain that the Eznxing business should be conducted on. 
such basis. Such investments are now contrary to the 
spirit of the law. 


- 


But, as already sated, outside of the cities above named, . 


very few of the barxs have discounts exceeding four times: 
their banking capital. The adjustment to this law therefor, 
-a reasonable time bzing allowed, would certainly take place 
without any serious financial disturbance. 

It is not supposed that the plan outlined would entirely 
do away with a// umd3e expansion or contraction of credits: 
or currency, with speculation, depression or panics. So long 
as business is done by men it is liable to such disturbances, 
but certainly these provisions should diminish both the fre- 
quency and intensity of panics, and should enable the banks. 
better to withstanc and ultimately to relieve them. The 
provision limiting discounts would regulate credits and 
would strengthen the banks in times of stringency, while 
'"* Comptroller's Report, 92, p. 46. i i 

T Comptroller's Report, 53. p. 115. 
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coincidently, by calling upon the government for treasury 
notes, they would be able to immediately increase their 
banking capital and reserve; and such increase being in the 
form of currency would be available to relieve any existing 
stringency. As the additional currency thus available would 
probably aggregate one-fourth the entire banking capital of 
the country, thus amounting to two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, its influence should be effective. 

In the brief space of this paper there has beef no attempt 
to exhaust the subject of currency and banking, but only to 
outline a development of the present system which would : 
supply some of its deficiencies and remedy some of its de- 
fects. There has been no attempt to go into the details 
of the system. ‘There has been only space for the treat- 
ment of its main features. The plan outlined herein is 
necessarily subject to criticism and modification, but it is 
thought that its general features will recommend themselves 
and prove beneficial if adopted. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE UPON THE BALTIMORE PLAN." 


Since the submission of the foregoing paper to the Acad- 
emy the Bankers' Association has approved and promulgated 
the ‘‘ Baltimore plan for the creation of a safe and elastic 
currency." ‘This plan provides: | 

i, National banks shall be authorized to issue notes to the 
amount of fifty per cent of their unimpaired capital, subject 
merely to an annual tax of one-half of one per cent. 
` 2. To issue notes to the additional amount of twenty-five 
per cent of such capital, subject to an annual tax so severe 
as to prevent such issue except under special circumstances 
and to cause their withdrawal upon the return to normal con- 
ditions. 

3. Allsuch notes to be guaranteed by the United States, 
and in the event of the insolvency of the issuing bank to be 
redeemable at the treasury. 
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4. No security of any kind'to be deposited by the banks 
to protect such issu= excepting a guarantee fund of fivé per 
cent thereof. yi 

The general simizrity between these suggestions and those 
.1nade in the foregctng paper is noteworthy. The sugges- 
tions are along the sae line, and have tlie same end in view. 
Unimpaired capital, instead of capital, surplus and undivided 
profit, is made the basis of circulation; thus without appar- 
ent necessity limitiag its effectiveness, but the only diver- 
gence of any impor ance is the total abolition recommended 
‘by the Bankers’ £ssociation, of all provisions requiring 
banks to deposit secirities to secure their 2077224 circulation, 
and the substitutio1 in lieu thereof of a small guarantee 
fund. This special suggestion is urged by the bankers on 
the score of necessife. ‘‘ The first essential,’’ say they, "rof, 
a good currency is eiaszicity; elasticity is impossible if secur- 
ity be required; ther2fore, no security should be required.’’ 
This is perfectly rz, but only with reference to that issue 
which is to furnish mis elasticity. The power of expansion 
to meet a special demend is indeed destroyed if security is 
required, as a condiffon precedent to such expansion, but the 
fact that security has been previously required and previously 
deposited to secure "be normal circulation is of no impor- 
tance whatever. Tie Baltimore plan provides for a normal 
circulation of fifty per cent of the banking capital without 
security, perfectly sce, probably, as itis guaranteed by the 
government, and wLich will evidently contract and expand 
with the banking ca-ital of the country, but yet as evidently 
without any other or further elasticity whatever. By entirely | 
repealing the security requirement, they would indeed de- 
prive this normal iss-e of whatever special elasticity it might 
otherwise possess. It would thereby be made so profitable 
to the banks (the tax of one-half of one per cent being in- 
considerable) that tas maximum amount authorized would 
plainly be always owtstanding. This fact is recognized in 
the publication of the Baltimore Clearing House, regarding 
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the plan. ‘The automatic expansion and contraction of this 
issue with the banking capital of the country is, indeed, a 
most important and valuable feature, in that our present 
currency is entirely lacking in the capacity of expansion to 
meet the constantly increasing financial needs, but this 
quality would evidently be characteristic of any such issue 
authorized under conditions sufficiently profitable to the 
issuing banks. In fact, if the issue were less profitable, if 
the conditions imposed were such as to leave the banks, so 
long as there was a demand for money, to maintain the 
maximum authorized circulation, but in case of a plethora 
to reduce their issue, a distinct gain would be made, In 
this way a security requirement or other burden might well 
add some little elasticity to this normal circulation. But in 
truth the currency provided for by the Baltimore plan, like 
that suggested in the original paper, depends for its special 
elasticity upon the emergency issue, and such elasticity 
therefore is in nowise affected by the requirement vel non of 
security for the normal circulation. 

As stated, this normal issue must be made profitable to the 
banks, in order that it should automatically expand with the 
banking capital, and to this end securities other than gov- 
ernment bonds must be accepted, but it does not follow that 
no security whatever should be required. In the absence 
of such controlling necessity, as the advocates of the Balti- 
more plan assume to exist, it would seem for many reasons 
inexpedient, if not dangerous, to confer upon the banks this 
unrestricted power to issue notes. The suggestion that the 
plan has been successfully tried in Canada is misleading. 
Financially, Canada and the United States are as far apart 
as the poles, but the controlling fact is that there are in 
Canada but thirty-nine banks of issue with an average cap- 
ital exceeding fifteen hundred thousand dollars,* while in 
this country there are 3781 such banks, with an average 
capital of less than one hundred and eighty thousand 

* Comptroller’s Report, 1893, p. 251. di 
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dollars.* We woul? indeed be reckless to confer this unusual 
power upon these 2781 banks simply because the thirty-nine 
banks of Canada ač exercised it safely for several years. 
It is also urged thei the experience of the past thirty years ` 
proves that the guzrantee fund of five per cent, together with 
a prior lien upon tbe bank's assets, would be more than suf- 
ficient to protect th= government against any loss on account 
of its guarantee. snd this may be so, although there is no 
certainty that the conditions being changed, the experience 
of the past will repeat itself in the future; but even if so, the 
ptiority of the goverrment would be at the expense of the 
depositors. But hcwever this may be, the objection to the 
proposed plan goes deeper. It is not simply that the cur- 
rency would not be 2ncirely safe and acceptable, not that the 
government would not be fully protected against any loss; 
the danger to be feared is to the banks themselves, to the 
national banking system, and, through it, to the public. In 
formulating this pn the bankers had but one purpose in 
mind, to provide fo: an issue by their banks of a safe and 
elastic currency to zet the ever-increasing needs of busi- 
ness, but it natural did not occur to them that they might 
thereby endanger tke safety of their own banks, and there- 
fore the financial worid, that it might be necessary to pro- 
vide against the improper exercise by the banks of the powers 
conferred upon thera. It naturally did not occur to the Bal- 
timore bankers, wh- are justly famed for their conservative 
and proper methods, that by making banking under the 
national laws too profitable, they might be the innocent 
cause of an error of-eckless banking, bringing another panic 
in its train with serious resulting injury to the entire national 
banking and financial system. It is this difference in the 
point of view which has caused the divergence between the 
Baltimore plan and -he one outlined in the foregoing paper. 
The two plans provide for the same currency, a normal cir- 
culation of fifty per cent, an emergency issue of twenty-five 
+ Ibid., p. 114. 
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per cent of the banking capital of the country, guaranteed 
by the government. But here the Baltimore plan stops, 
leaving to the banks entire freedom in the issuance of such 
circulation, while, from the public point of view, it would 
seem desirable to go a step further and provide against 
the reckless banking and overtrading that might result 
from the unrestricted exercise of such powers. Our bank- 
ing system has worked admirably, and has reflected much 
honor both upon its originators and administrators. Its 
profits being slow and the result of capable, honest work, 
it has offered but little temptation to the speculator, and its 
management has been generally of a most conservative 
character, although in certain cases, as shown in the orig- 
inal paper, misled by an apparent abundance of money not 
their own, the banks have permitted an unwarranted expan- 
sion of credits with unfortunate results. The advocates of 
the Baltimore plan would be the last to consciously risk this 
conservatism, and yet such might be its effect Its adop- 
tion would not only cause an immediate expansion of the 
currency, but would practically add fifty per cent to the 
original capital of every national bank, thus increasing both 
their capacity and temptation to expand credits. It would 
also lead, and herein lies the danger, to the organization of 
many banks, possibly thousands, by speculators solely for 
the purpose of obtaining the benefit of this authorized circu- 
lation, and these new banks, thus organized not for legiti- 
mate, but for speculative purposes, would inject a new and 
unknown element into our banking system, which might 
well cause an error of expansion and speculation with the 
resulting reaction and panic. 

It would seem, therefore, the part of wisdom, even if not 
necessary to protect the government and,the note holder, 
then to protect the banks and the public, to impose such 
conditions upon this normal issue as would render it less 
temptingly profitable. The logical condition (as it would at 
the same time avoid other objectious that might be raised) 
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would seem to be tie continued requirement of a deposit of 
securities, not government bonds but such as would insure 
the banks a reasonzble profit upon the issue. In the origi- 
nal paper an effort ‘has been made to select such securities, 
but if it is objecte- that subject to the deposit therein sug- 
gested the issue wil not be sufficiently profitable to fulfill 
its purpose, then ot-ers could certainly be found that would. 
be satisfactory. If the government and note holders need 
no further protecticu than that provided for in the Baltimore 
plan, the most liberal security requirement would serve to 
protect the banks a-d the public. | 
_ The latter purpcse, indeed, might be attained by simply 
increasing the tax pon the normal issue from one-half of 
one per cent to such an amount, say two per cent per annum, 
as would leave but = reasonable margin of profit to the issu- 
ing banks; especial if concurrently a bank's discounts were _ 
limited to some d=firite multiple of its banking capital. 
Such modifications of the Baltimore plan, it is suggested, 
are well worthy of sezious consideration, especially as the 
suggested increase of tax would be of benefit to the cur- 
rency in giving it < certain elasticity. Certainly, the plan 
cannot be ‘adopted as proposed, if for no other reason, 
because by renderimg banking too profitable, it might cause 
an ‘era of bad banzinz, which would not only do serious: 
- injury to the country, but might affect the integrity of the: 
national banking system itself, 
Henry W. WILLIAMS. 


Baltimore. 
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HOW TO SAVE BIMETALLISM. 


French agriculture has suffered severely in the monetary 
crisis. In Lyons as well as in London, farmers and land- 
owners have discussed the effect of the demonetization of 
Silver on the low prices of agricultural products. Farmers 
are bimetallists, in spite of the impossibility of any sound 
principle for maintaining a fixed ratio between silver and 
gold. For thirty years a solution has been sought for in 
vain. Everybody admits that no standard of value can be 
found between wheat and corn, between cotton and wool, 
between lead and iron,—their prices rise and fall, and no 
one thinks that any method can be hit upon to steady them 
in relation to one another. 

Why should there be any obligatory equivalent between 
gold and silver? Men say that money is a measure of value; 
but the characteristic of scientific standards or measures is 
that they never change. Different coins however fluctuate 
just like other commercial articles. In Roman times copper 
coinage fluctuated. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
values and wages were affected by the large quantities of 
gold and silver sent to Europe from America. Later the 
discovery of gold in California produced such changes of 
value that Cobden and Michel Chevalier and other leading 
economists seriously proposed to demonetize gold and to 
make silver the sole legal tender. The Australian mines 
brought on another monetary crisis, and the reports of great 
gold finds in Africa and Borneo may be followed, if they are 
realized, by great changes in values. 

The excessive production of silver in the United States 
and Mexico and elsewhere has been followed by.such a crisis 
that even in British India the free coinage of silver has been 
suspended. ‘These alternate movements of rise and fall are 
simply the inevitable result of causes that are perfectly well 
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understood in refecence to all other products, and are gov- 
erned by the natural law of supply and demand. Still it is 
claimed that a fixec obligatory relation or proportion between 
the two metals cou d be legally established. Can law deter- 
mine the ratio betv2ea two unequal variable quantities? 

Logic and experience have alike condemned any such 
monetary system. Calonne in the reign of Louis XVI. pro- 
posed, and Napole-n in 1803 decreed, an arbitrary propor- 
tion of 15.5 silver >r one of gold, and this lasted until the 
great gold finds upeet that relation. 

Since then silver hes lost half its real value, but preserved 
the whole of its rontinal value. Five francs in silver are 
really worth only 2.50 francs in gold, yet the law still 
requires that five frzncs in gold should be given in exchange. 
It is really a counterfeit money that is thus put and kept in 
circulation, because we have a false and unsound theory that 
by law a fictitious value can be given to silver or to gold, 
although it would -e impossible by law to attempt to fix the 
price of any other -roduct. Money was not made simply to 
exchange gold for zilver, but to serve as a common measure 
of value in all pu-chases and sales, in payment of wages, 
etc., and its use is 2rimarily for the general convenience of 
the world. .In business there are but two factors: the arti- 
cle to be bought or sold, and the money which measures its 
value and pays forit. These two items follow the market. 
. Why introduce a third factor, money of changeable value, 
and try to put on it a fixed value? This is confusing a natu- 
ral and free excharge with an artificial and forced exchange. 
Twenty dollars’ wecth of wheat is its value in gold, and not 
in silver at half -s legal value, and the price of wheat 
depends on the ma-ket, on the supply and demand; while to 
have gold coin of ene value and silver coin of another, is to 
introduce a third e2ment of a very dangerous kind. ^ 

Every attempt tz regulate the price of goods has failed in 
the end. "To try to fix a legal ratio between gold and silver 
is only another eff-rt to do what can only prove disastrous. 
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No solid monetary system can be based, on a fixed ratio 
between coins varying in different proportions. Ifthat fixed 
ratio be given up, then gold and silver will find their own 
level, and the purchase and sale of goods of all kinds may 
be made payable in gold or silver at the will of the contract- 
ing-parties, and gold and silver will be exchanged for one 
another or for goods at their real market value. In France 
there will be a great outcry at such a proposal, yet France 
feels the effect of the present condition of affairs very sharply 
indeed. "Che legal ratio between gold and silver only masks 
the real danger which it creates, and the suspension of silver 
coinage is practically equivalent to making gold the stand- 
ard. ‘This preventive measure, however, was adopted so 
late that many hundred millions of gold were previously 
taken by Germany from France, in exchange for depreciated 
thalers, which the French mint kindly recoined into French. 
silver. It was selling our.gold at half price. Renew the 
coinage of silver, and French gold will again go abtoad, to 
be replaced by silver worth only half its nominal value. 
The choice is between abolishing free coinage of silver, and 
regular bimetallism, or, to give up all legal ratio between 
gold and silver which is the first condition of honest bi- 
metallism. | 

" Some bimetallists reverse the question. Instead of stop- 
ping the monetary fiction that now exists in France, they 
would extend it throughout the whole world, on the ground 
that as soon as all the civilized people of the globe unani- 
mously agree to accept inferior coin as good money, then 
there will be no more bad money anywhere, and no ruinous 
changes, no dangerous crises, The law guarantees in France 
and in the Latin Union, the full nominal value of depre- 
ciated money—make this universal and you have the evil 
remedied. ‘There is little probability that thirty sovereign 
nations will ever come to any suchagreement. In England, 
it is thought there is already a party favoring bimetallism. 
No doubt England would support a measure that brings to 
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London the gold d-iven out of other countries. Bimetal- 
lism may well be welcomed in England as an article of 
exportation. As to applying it at home, there is no likeli- 
hood, for hereditary habit makes gold the only standard in 
England. 

Germany has alrezdv shown its opinion by demonetizing 
silver. The difficulies resulting from the Latin Union are 
not likely to overcome the hesitation of governments little — 
inclined to give up their financial independence. Suppose 
there was such a ttuiversal agreement, would it put up the 
price of silver? Fee coinage forced on the entire world, 
would only inundate iz with silver coin, which would soon 
fall until the mones market would find it only '' metallic 
assignat." Could zn» agreement compel people to over- 
look the relative. vatue of the two sorts of metallic money ? 
Everybody would t-y to accumulate a stock of the more 
precious coin, just as happens in countries with legal tender 
or other arbitrary paper money. Could any law prevent 
individuals from stoulating for payment in silver or gold, 
according to their respective intrinsic values, just as is done 
in bimetallic counties, in spite of the legal parity of the 
two kinds of money? If one of the contracting nations 
chose to resume its monetary independence, would the others 
try to coristrain it by military force to renew its allegiance? 
Some people try to liken silver to bank notes, payable in 
gold—if the promise :s loyally kept, then there is nothing 
more to be said. Sžver, even if depreciated one-half, would 
still have a certain atrinsic value—a bank note has none, 
and depends for its currency on the credit of the corpora- 
tion issuing it. Exchange at par for gold is more natural 
and legitimate with zilver than with paper. 

To discuss the plexe of silver is opening an endless field. 
A bank bill is a promise to pay gold, issued and signed by 
the payer, but silver with free coinage is a promise to pay 
in gold to be issued Ly the payee. A bank of issue regu- 
lates its notes by tie ability to pay them—that gone, its 
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credit is lost, its notes worthless. A free and unlimited 
coinage of silver can only be profitable as it falls in value, 
thus making the gain depend on the amount of the depre- 
ciation of silver. "Wherever free coinage and a forced legal 
ratio go hand in hand, the inferior coin will steadily fall in 
value, and the good coin will just as steadily be withdrawn 
from circulation to be hoarded. Abolish all attempts to fix 
a legal ratio, and every coin will find its own level. Gold 
wil not be subject to the risks of changé in the nominal 
par. Silver will be limited in coinage by the voluntary act 
of the producers, and will have more real value than any 
law can give it. 

The monetary question in the United States shows the 
inextricable difhculties and dangers of bimetallism. Nat- 
urally, in a silver producing country like the United States, 
general interests are subordinated to those of powerful indi- 
viduals and corporations directly interested on one side of 
the question. ‘There is a real political party composed of 
both Democrats and Republicans, united by their common 
interest in raising the price of silver. The silver men, 
strictly speaking, are the main group—led by the owners 
and shareholders in mines, and supported by capitalists and 
speculators who own or control silver mines in the United 
States, in Mexico, Bolivia, Chile, and other silver producing 
countries of the new world. The game is managed by poli- 
. ticians, who know how to throw powder in the eyes of the 
voters. It is silver powder that is used to influence the 
farmers of the West, always great borrowers and fanatical 
partisans of a system that offers the precious advantage of 
repaying in silver at its nominal value the amounts loaned 
them in gold at its real value, practically at fifty per cent of 
the actual debt. The old proverb is that the man who 
pays his debts gets rich by doing so, but producers are easily 
led to believe that the multiplication of silver coinage wili 
raise the price of their stock and crops and increase their 
profit. ‘The bulk of the people confound the increase of the 
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stock of metal coin with a real increase of wealth, and ''in- 
flation ” isa word that works like a charm, apparently making 
an actual addition to the fortune of every man alike in 
North and South America. A syndicate of ignorance, error 
and self-interest tries io gain the triumph for silver or'soft 
money, only to enactle the managers to exchange it for gold 
at a profit of fifty per cent. 

. The different efforts of the leaders are too recent to need 
any repetition. 'Tt= so-called Sherman Law compelled the 
Federal governmert to buy periodically a large stock of 
silver, and to issue treasury notes, redeemable in gold or 
silver, and then to zoin the silver into pieces of a nominal 
value about double their intrinsic value, but always ex- 
changeable for gol- zt par. Then there was an issue of 
silver certificates, pzyeble only in silver. ‘This complicated 
mechanism, involvi-g gold and silver, paper and good and 
depreciated money, wes all intended to provide for the silver 
men a permanent r-arket for their productions, to prepare 
the way for exclusi-2 silver coinage, and to enable them to 
realize a profit by ezchanging fifty cents' worth of silver for 
a dollar in gold. It was far beyond any dream of the 
alchemists of the Middle Ages in their search for the trans- 
mutation of metals It was done openly without expense 
or risk, by a sort of official alchemy, with the help of legal 
tender paper as a solvent. The evil results were soon 
apparent. Americen zold steadily went abroad in increas- 
ing amounts, and ole the power of the Custom House* to 
collect duties on im-ortations in gold prevented the almost 
total disappearance of gold from circulation in the very 

* (Mr. Horace White, of Hew York, in commenting on this statement made by 
the Duc de Noailies in a French article on the same subject, published in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes for September 1, 1894, calls attention to the slight esror in 
our French critic's statemcrt. Customs duties in the United States were payable 
in gold, meaning gold exclusively, until the resumption of specie payments in 
1879, at which time greenEacks were made receivable by Treasury Order. Since 
the Act of 189o, silver dollzes, silver certificates and treasury notes are received 


for customs. In June, 1885 9474 per cent of customs duties were paid in gold: in 
July, 1894, none was paid a gold; and in August, 1894, only one-half of one per 


cent.] 
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country that produces it so largely. Happily, President 
Cleveland put a stop to all these manceuvres. Not only did 
he secure.the repeal of the Sherman Law, but he also vetoed 
the Seignorage bill, which threatened to injure American 
finances. He is heartily supported by all who demand a 
sound currency ; but the silver men still protest, and their 
leader in Congress, Mr. Bland, insists on the re-establish- 
ment of free coinage. 

As long as the temptation exists of making a great profit ^ 
by a popular and apparently inoffensive law, there will be 
found politicians to advocate it, and fools or worse to vote 
for them. ‘There always is the veto; but will the next 
President use it? In Europe there is no such personal 
interest, and there is no such constitutional power to escape 
threatened mischief by unsound legislation. Why, then, 
should there be such a blind attachment to a system that 
must in the end sacrifice good money for bad? A few specu- 
lators and middle men may profit by it, but their interest is 
not the only thing to be considered. Some countries, with 
depreciated currency and bad financial conditions, may 
benefit, and some economists may argue that they are 
entitled to the advantage of such an international comity, 
but it could not last, nor is it desirable that it should. 

In spite of all the growing facilities for a rapid exchange 
of commodities between different distant countries, banks 
and large corporations feel the necessity of maintaining 
large reserves in coin, to sustain their credit on a solid 
foundation. ‘That precaution would be illusory if the money . 
thus put away was to lose its full value. Europe is still the 
banker of the whole world. Its credit is based on the great 
capital accumulated in the last seventy or eighty years. A 
thoroughly sound currency and a coinage of absolute and 
unchangeable value alone can guarantee the material superi- 
ority of its resources. Europe has risks that are not known 
in the United States, and would pay much more dearly for 
the error of an imprudent system of bimetallism. If war 
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were to break ou: in Europe, requiring the banks and 
bankers and the nacional treasuries to throw their resources 
and reserves broadcast throughout the markets of the 
world, a great sho-k would be the result if the stock of 
silver was found tc be worth only half its nominal value. 
Yet the every-day =xchange of silver and gold on a false 
ratio might very well bring about just such a result. A 
wise economist said that the real value of national currency 
‘depends on what it s worth abroad, not on what it passes for 
at home. l 

Admitting that bzmetallism is to-day in a bad way, does it 
follow that the two metals cannot be safely used? The farm-- 
ing interest in Frasce certainly believes in silver coinage. 
Logically, there is ao good argument for it, and the legal 
fiction by which it & sought to keep silver in use, as well as 
gold, has only done harm to both metals; but why not try 
a parallel and independent. bimetallism? It would bring 
back a real, sound, truthful value to both gold and silver. 
Each would have its own value, based on the weight of the 
coins either in gold or in silver, without any proportion or 
ratio. Put aside afl ilea or notion of comparative value, 
and let it be one at=olute market value of so much weight 
of metal. The valve cf a coin as such is a mere guess, for 
it changes according to the rise or fall of the market; but a 
fixed weight can always be made permanent whether it be 
gold or silver. 

The parallel existence of two kinds of independent metal 
coins would enable —usiness men to choose one or the other 
according to the vezied needs of international exchanges. 
Gold for England or Germany, silver for Mexico or China, 
just as the buyer =nd seller choose to arrange. Every ` 
country could give anc receive the money in use within its 
borders. ‘The weigF: of the metal exchanged would be the 
true and universal monetary unit, and civilized States could 
agree upon a unit of weight, just as at Chicago they 
adopted the same electric units. 
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It may be said that the suppression of the existing ratio 
would reduce by one-half the value of the metallic stock of 
silver, and thus inflict an enormous loss on the nations now 
encumbered by it. But silver is not entitled to the privilege 
of.anything more than its realvalue. At all events, the loss 
has already been made, and it is not increased by admitting 
the fact, any more than it is lessened by refusing to recog- 
nize it. The thousand millions of silver now held by 
various nations may be quoted and reported at their nominal 
value in ‘Treasury Reports or in bank balances ; but they are 
only worth five hundred millions in the world's markets, 
and it would be just as well to say so frankly and fairly. 
In domestic dealings within the limits of the countries with 
forced legal ratios, there would be some practical difficulties 
in the process of transition from the old to the new system. 
But in France to-day the five-franc silver piece is only a con- 
ventional coin, and its real value has little to do with its 
convenience in use. Even the partisans of real bimetallism 
are ready to agree to necessary sacrifices and to change the 
present legal ratio—that means a loss large or small; Why 
not put an end to all ratio, and get at the real truth of the 
case ? 

The final solution of the problem must come from America, 
which supplies one-half at least of all the silver produced in 
the world. The principal silver interest in the two Ameri- 
can continents, North and South, is centred in forty persons 
or groups, largely located in the United States. These 
'Silver Kings," few in number, are the masters of the 
market. Itdepends on them whether silver shall be restored 
to its lost value, and the fate of silver is in their hands. 
Their true plan is to work honestly for a sound financial 
reform. It is useless for them to try by secret schemes to 
^ profit by the enormous difference between the real and the 
nominal value of silver. There must be an end to their 
efforts to repeal the law which forbids the coinage of silver 
for individuals ; to all attempts to re-establish the circulation 
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of depreciated money, at the risk of driving gold from the 
country and ruinirg the national credit. | , 

A new campaigr should be inaugurated, with the platform 
of honest free silver, aud free and honest bimetallism—silver 
at its real value, ard no ratio between it and gold. When 
the legal authority ratifies such a plan, free coinage will have 
no danger. Insteed of being suspected if it is circulated, or 
useless if it is stor2d up, the silver dollar will be an honest 
dollar, and will take its proper place in the monetary world. 
The American silver men will, of course, laugh at the sug- 
gestion that they sould thus sacrifice their present profit for 
the future benefit of real independent bimetallism. The 
syndicate of silver men relies on its power to carry with it 
the opinion and thie votes of the masses, and thus to defy 
the enlightened public opinion of the minority. It hopes to 
‘revenge itself for the blow inflicted by Cleveland's veto. It 
may get from Corgress such legislation as will for a time 
give silver a priocity even over gold in its coining. But 
nothing can prevent the final victory of truth and justice 
in the end. It is a noble maxim of American liberty that 
no man should gc to the extreme of his right. The real 
interest of the binetallists of the United States lies in not 
carrying out to the bitter end all their faults. 

No human power could prevent the fall of silver. Clever 
management woud lead the silver men to submit to the 
inevitable with a sooi grace and get out of it all they can. 
The fortunes gained in bonanza mines will not be seriously 
affected, and the ndependence of the two metals will mark 
a new departure which will open to both an honorable career 
and restore them to their normal conditions. The coined 
silver will be simole merchandise, just as gold is for many 
purposes, and the owners of silver mines will make their 
profit by selling or buying silver at the current market rates. 
The price will nataraily advance, for the profit in exchanging 
silver for. gold wi Cepend on preventing a superabundant 
supply, and the irterest of the producer, in conformity with 
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the law of supply and demand, will regulate the production 
according to the market. If there is really need for double 
the present circulating silver coin, so as to make its nominal 
value equal to its real value, then silver mine owners will 
find a market for just double the stock, and the increase in 
quantity will compensate at least in part for the fall in price. 
If there is an excess of silver coinage in circulation, why 
should the mine owners be helped by forced purchases by 
the national treasury of an article which it can not use 
‘or sell? 

Suppose the silver syndicate sacrifices half to save the 
other half of its stock of silver,— would that not be better 
than a final crisis which would irrevocably end in demone- 
tizing silver and establishing a gold standard all the world 
over? ‘The silver men of the United States can either bring 
on the bankruptcy or the real re-establishment of silver as a 
marketable commodity. 

Now is the time to raise silver to its proper place, by using 
it in a simplified method of international exchanges. Make 
silver a medium for that and it will regain much of its lost 
credit. "To begin, why should not Americans make a new 
silver coin of which the weight should fix its value? ‘There 
is no need of a legal ratio or of any change in the current 
coins, but there would thus be a new coin that could readily 
be used to facilitate exchange with other countries. Such a 
new coin should retain the good old name of dollar, but to 
avoid confusion with old issues, it should be called the “‘ ster- 
ling dollar," for it would be used in England and especially 
in India. The weight should be stamped in grammes, as a 
recognition of the scientific and practical value of the French 
metrical system. The face of the coin might well have 
clasped hands, with the title '*Universal Sterling Dollar" 
and the weight legibly engraved. ‘The reverse could give its 
equivalent in the weight of different countries where it is 
sure to be used, for India, Japan, China, Africa, South Amer- 
ica would all welcome the ''Universal Dollar," in place 
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of the silver bars used now in the far East,—which have 
now, too, no otker value than their weight. Such coin 
would soon drive out of circulation pieces with only half 
their nominal vetue,—and doubtful piastres, rastadouros, 
trade dollars and -ther such mischief makers in international 
exchanges. As jar back as 1881 a German economist, 
Eggers, proposec a ''Trade Dollar," which should meet 
all the requirements; but he wanted it to be made legal. 
Why not leave it to be first tried as a commercial venture, 
and not enter on zhe doubtful field of financial legislation ? 
Why try to reducz it to the terms of a law? ‘The American 
silver men could 2ocn get the world to accept such a coin. 

The real diffcalty of the situation: seems to rest on these 
points: the absolue impossibility of securing the concurrence 
of the producers of silver in the United States in any system 
of independent bzenetallism; the extension of any system of 
bimetallism depemls next on the participation of England, 
which seems, like Germany, absolutely opposed to its recog- 
nition in any form. On the other hand, the present condi- 
tion is full of perí Governments may well hesitate to face 
an imtiediate maney crisis in order to escape future risks; 
but when the tim= comes to act, it will never do to build up 
again a faulty sys=m on a legal lie. The choice is between 
the two parties, t-ose who recognize the possibility and ad- 
vantage of some form of independent parallel bimetallism, 
and believe in Imnest silver in the money of the world, 
or those who are ;oyal only to gold monometallism. 

Duc DE NOAILLES. 


Paris. 


[This statement of the views of the Duc de Noailles was prepared for the Acad- 
emy, at his request, by Ptr. >. G. Rosengarten.] 
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ECONOMIC AND UNECONOMIC ANTI-TRUST LEGISLATION, 


Mr. W. W. Cook, in his little work on ''Trusts"' (p. 4), defines a 
trust as “a combinalion of many competing concerns under one 
management, which thereby reduces the cost, regulates the amount 
of production, and increases the price for which the article is sold.” 
As Mr. Cook is severe in his denunciation of trusts, we may fairly infer 
that this definition is not unduly favorable. Now certainly it is not 
an evil to “reduce the cost” of producing an article. Nor, in view 
of the evils of ''over-production," is it necessarily an evil to ''regu- 
late the amount of production." The evil lies, then, in “increasing 
the price for which the article is sold." Thus it appears that, if the 
objects in creating a trust are attained, some good will result, as well 
as some harm. Is there no way of securing this good while avoiding 
the harm? We think there is. 

Prior to the year 1889, there had been little or no legislation directed - 
against trusts. We do indeed find what is perhaps the earliest dis- 
tinctively ''anti-trust" provision (either constitutional or statutory) 
established in this country, namely, the following provision of the 
Georgia Constitution, adopted in 1877: * The General Assembly shall 
have no power to authorize any corporation . . . to make any 
contract or agreement whatever with any (other) corporation, which 
may have the effect or be intended to have the effect to defeat or lessen 
competition in their respective businesses, or to encourage monopoly : 
and all such contracts and agreements shall be illegal and void." 
This may, however, be regarded as a ' sporadic" instance, and was 
directly aimed at railroad combinations, rather than at what are now 
known as trusts. 

But the investigations carried on in 1888 by comtnittees appointed by 
the United States House of Representatives, by the New York Senate, 
and by the Canadian House of Commons, resulted in a widely pervad- 
ing view that stringent legislation on the subject was necessary; hence, 
in 1889, no fewer than ZAzrzeen States took action. In Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, Tennessee and Texas 
“anti-trust " statutes were enacted; in the new States of Idaho, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, Washington and Wyoming, constitutional pro- 
visions to the same effect were adopted. In 1890 fve more States fell 
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into line by also enacting anti-trust statutes, viz: Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississipp. end South Dakota, besides the territory of 
Oklahoma. (In Ken cky, in 1891, and in Mississippi, in 1890, consti- 

' tutional provisions te the same effect were adopted.) In 1890, too, a 
statute was enacted ir North Dakota supplemental to the constitutional 
provision above refered to. In 1891 Aree more States, viz: Alabama, 
Illinois and Minneso a, enacted such statutes, besides the territory of 
New Mexico; and in 1893, two more States, viz: New York and Wis- 
consin. In 1893 toc an anti-trust statute was enacted in California 
confined in its appliceticn to Ze stock; also one in Nebraska confined 
to coal and lumber. In some instances these statutes as originally 
enacted, have been amended, or re-enacted, to cure supposed or real 
defects: thus, in Missouri and Tennessee in 189r, in Louisiana in 1892, 
and in Illinois, Minresota and South Dakota in 1893. "Thus, we have 
at present* ‘‘anti-triet’* provisions, either constitutional or statutory, 
in one-half the States of the Union. Besides these are the Act of Con- 
gress of July 2, 1890. directed to the same end, and the similar pro- 
vision in the Tariff Act of August, 1894. All these statutes have in 
view the prevention e: the existence of trusts. ` 

But it is almost toc sbvious for argument, that production on a larger 
scale results in a sme_ler cost of production. Every one familiar with 

a ' shopping" in our Erge cities knows that the large retail stores, not- 
withstanding their cestl7 establishments and service, are able to perma- 
nently undersell the smeller establishments. And itis well known that 
the creation of the combination known as the Standard Oil Trust has 
resulted in a large de-rease in the price of oil, Professor Gunton has 
very clearly shown t iow it came about that reduction in cost of pro- 
duction resulting from the establishment of that Trust, caused the price 
of refined oil to fall ^n eight years from over twenty-four cents to less 
than nine cents, no to speak of a great improvement in the quality 
of the oil. 

In view of these facts, and many others that might be mentioned, 
no one will, we think, dispute that, ofher things being equal, the 
present tendency tcward the concentration of capitalis a beneficial 
one. In this view, fke present course of legislation having in view the 
prevention of such concentration is indefensible as producing a public 
injury, in forcing tL» recessaries of life to be wastefully produced by 
a relatively large ramber of independent concerns at a greater cost 
than if produced by 5n» comprehensive concern. 


*'This statement is p-«ssibly incomplete with reference to statutes that may have 
been enacted in 1894. , 


t" Social Economics,” part 4, ch. vi. 
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l 
. But we waive discussion of the general question whether, after all, 
any legislation whatever having in view even the regulation of trusts 
is absolutely necessary. On the assumption that such legislation is a 
practical necessity, in view of existing popular prejudice, we now 
proceed. 

The mode of action that seems to us the proper one, is not new; it 
is already in actual use to such an extent, indeed, that it is almost sur- 
prising that it has not been already recognized and adopted as the true 
one applicable.to trusts, The rule is simply this: Where there is a 
monopoly of the production of an article of necessary public use, let 
the price as charged by the monopolist be (where necessary) limited to 
` a maximum fixed by law. . This is the rule at the basis of the Inter- 
State Commerce Law, and has been applied to the price of gas fur- 
nished in cities. Thus it is provided by statute in New York that, in 
any city of more than 800,000 inhabitants, the price of illuminating 
gas shall not exceed $1.25 a thousand.* So in the case of elevator 
charges (hereafter to be noticed). 

If the rule works well in these tases, why should it not be given gen- 
eral application? The public would enjoy all the advantages of a 
decreased cost of production, without the disadvantages of a price estab- 
lished in the absence of competition. ‘And, in accord with the maxim 
of “large sales and small profits," those controlling the monopoly 
would, even under the restriction of a properly established maximum 
price, have a sufficient inducement to produce. This appears from the 
circumstance that the gas companies in New York City and Brooklyn 
continue to do business, notwithstanding the limitation referred to. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that it will suffice to merely limit the 
price as charged by the monopolist, without, however, attempting to 
limit the price as charged by retailers, for instance. 

Assuming such legislation to be abstractly desirable under proper 
conditions, it remains to consider some practical difficulties and the 
best methods of obviating them. Such difficulties arise from certain 
provisions in the Constitution of the United States (ignoring, for the 
present, any possible difficulties arising from provisions in State con- 
stitutions). 

Would such legislation be opposed to the requirement of the Fout- 
teenth Amendment: ''Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property; without due process of law?” The Supreme Court 
of the United States hasf decided that the Fourteenth Amendment 
was not contravened by a State statute (of New Vork) fixing a maxi- 
mum charge for receiving, weighing and discharging grain by means 


* See Session Laws, 1892, ch. 566, sec. 70. 
{In February, 1892. : 
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of ‘elevators and warebeuses,* Judge Andrews, delivering the judg- 
ment of the Court of »ppezals, said : ‘‘ We rest the power of the legis- 
lature to control and rezulate elevator charges, on the nature and extent 
of the business, the cristence of a virtual monopoly, the benefit 
derived from the canal creating the „business and making it possible, 
the interest to trade an— commerce, the relation of the business to the 
prosperity and welfare-of the State, and the practice of the legislature 
in analogous cases." "ihe same view was adopted by the Supreme 
Court. And in a precious decisionf the same court declared in an 
opinion written by Ch sf Justice Waite: ''It is within the power of 
the government to regulate the prices at which water shall be sold by 
one who enjoys a virtrzl monopoly of the sale.” 

‘Thus there seems rezzor. to believe that the Fourteenth Amendment 
furnishes no obstaclé t= legislation of the kind proposed. Buta more 
serious difficulty remazes to be considered. 

‘Supposing the State of New York, for instance, to enact a statute 
fixing a maximum price for a ton of coal, such statute may be.assumed. 
to be valid, so far as co- cerns any coal produced, or that might be pro- 
duced, and sold within the State. But what effect would such a statute 

have as to coal produced in Pennsylvania, imported into New York, 
and sold there by the £3porter directly to the consumer? It would be 
absolutely null, as consticting with the exclusive power of the Federal | 
government to ''reguztecommerce among the several States." It 
was so held by the Supreme Court of the United States in the well- 
kriown ''original paczage case," involving the effect of the Iowa 
piohibitory law.{ Herme, in the absence of co-operating Federal leg- 
islation, a New York ratate fixing a maximum price of coal would, 
so far as effectual, tend o Jefeat its own end by giving the monopolist 
coal producer a mono[oly of the retail, as well as of the wholesale, 
traffic. ' 

Yet there is a way ot- o? the difficulty, a way similar to that devised 
forthe purpose of givieg sffect to State prohibitory legislation. We 
refer to the '* Wilson liw,” enacted by Congress in 1890, and provid- 
ing that ''intoxicating liquors shail, upon arrival in a State or terri- 
tory, be subject to the operation of the police power of the State." 
This statute furnishes te needed suggestion. We should have legisla- 
tion by Congress, to tk2 effect that articles imported into a State (at 
least such articles as a> necessaries of life) shall, ufo» arrival in the 


* See Budd vs, New York 142 U. S., 517; which affirmed the decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals in —7 77. Y., 1. 


TSpring Valley Water Works vs. Schottler, 110 U. S., 347, 354- 
iLeisy vs. Hardin, 135 U 5 , 100. 
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TRUSTS | ABUSES AND REMEDIES. 


The general effect of monopolies has been to depress the price of the 
material they use and raise the cost to the consumers. Upon the whole, 
this modern trust has not been conducted in a manner satisfactory to 
the people. Some legal restraint must be put upon it, or the. char- 
acter of its incorporators greatly improved. 

The issuing of licenses upon payment of a certain sum is one way by 
which the monopoly might be controlled. The taxation of street car 
lines, gas and water works companies by municipalities, is now quite 
the fashion. There isa large school of thinkers who ‘advocate this 
scheme of taxation as an easy means of bringing in revenue,. The 
idea seems to be a popular one and a number of cities already derive 
a considerable portion of their income from this source. 
` Nevertheless, it is a species of indirect taxation and very unequal à in 
its bearings upon individuals. The revenue from franchises and per- 
centages on gross receipts, had better be left in the pockets of the peo- 
ple who patronize the monopolies, The highways belong to the people 
of the city and to tax themselves for using their own highways is an 
absurdity. It would seem more statesmanlike to require the monopoly 
to'servethe people at the lowest price that would bear a given dividend. 
If the special taxes were removed from car lines tnany of them could 
afford to reduce the fare from five to three cents which - would effect a 
saving to the wage-earner of ten to twenty dollars per annum.  , 

' Another and more just manner of dealing with the trust would 
be to give it free scope but fix a maximum price for the Bruges it 
controls. : 

Corporations have liberty as individuals to pursue their own énds, 
bat not toinjure the public. An exorbitantcharge for a monopolized 
article is as much an injury as a depredation on one's property or an 
assault upon one's person. Neither a corporation nor an individual, 
at common law, has the right to inflict public injury. The purchase of 
an article from a trust at an excessive price does not necessarily con- 
stitute a valid contract, either from a moral or legal point of view, ` A 
strict interpretation of the common law would require all contracts to 
be based upon equivalent values. The law does not recognize. còn- 
tracts where there is no ''value received," and nothing but expedi- 

.ency can prevent it from questioning implied contracts where one 
party in trading returns only a partialequivalent of the value received. 
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When more is taken -1a3 given, the excess is equivalent to extortion. : 
Such a transaction ' violates morally" as much as gambling, and 
differs from it only ir degree. 

,Monopolistic exactons may violate the principles of the common 
law in another aspect Drunkenness, insanity, infancy, etc., are also 
grounds for invalidz-cinz contracts, showing that the law ‘seeks to 
prevent taking advar-age of one’s extremity. Where there is effec- 
tive competition a Ctizen has the liberty of protecting himself by 
seeking the lowest market, but a citizen, confronting a monopoly, 
dealing in a necessary of life, is not free to buy or refuse. He has 
no option. His patronage is compulsory. The moral validity of any 
bargain may well be questioned where the agreement is not optional. 

An excessive charge by a trust is, therefore, a distinct public injury 
and “opposed to prblic policy." Under this conception, the law 
. may legitimately lin=t the price of a commodity controlled by a trust. 
As competition disapzears this principle of the common law may be 
brought into better ev ce, 

A trust is not the machination of a kaavi nor isita mushroom in 
the industrial world. I: had its origin in a time when man was just 
emerging from a stete of barbarism. It is the natural outcome of 
progress and its roes are deep in the ground. There is no use in 
railing against it for it nas come to stay. It cannot be uprooted by 
statutes, nor destroved by invective. In the savage state no partner- 
ships existed becaus- mən were dishonest and distrustful. As morals 
improved, men gradzally began to confide in one another ; partnerships 
were formed, then le-ge associations of men, on up to the corporation 
of.to-day, with its handreds of stockholders. The trust is an enlarge- 
ment of this principle. It isa partnership of corporations. "There 
can be nothing wrorz in a trust jezse. If two men may combine in 
a certain business, s= aiso.may three, and if three, why not ten, a 
hundred, a thousanc or ten thousand? It violates no principle and is 
not necessarily hurtulin its operations. It may in the hands of cor- ` 
rupt men be a menace to society, as gun-powder or a pocket-knife may 
bein the hands of = fiendish individual. But properly conducted, a 
trust can be made -o have the same effect upon industry as labor- 
saving machinery. 

The main objectica t» trusts is that they are disposed to depress the 
prices of the things Zeg buy and raise the prices of the things they 
sell, As to depress-ng the prices of the things they buy there is no 
mitigation of that ozenre. As to raising the price of the things they 
sell there is, in m=ny cases, entire justification. The intense com- 
petition in some incustries has caused over-production and reduced 
prices below the linz of profit. The prevalent practice of cutting each 
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other's throats was the strongest plea for bbs d The restora- 
tion of prices to a reasonable extent does not provoke public censure. 
But a number of trusts seem to be actuated entirely by greed. Many gas 
companies and electric lighting companies make from twenty to fifty per 
cent profit. The Cordage Trust made $1,406,313 for the year ending Oc- 
tober 31, 1891, which was doubtless forty or fifty per cent on the capital. 

"The Cotton Seed Oil Trust in one yearcleared $2,600,000, which: was 
more than their capital warranted. ‘The Lard Trust has been paying 
seven per cent on watered stock, the profits one year SES 
$2,000,000, 

Another great objection to trusts is that they often curtail produc- 

tion. Well, to a limited extent that is justifiable. Every farmer limits 
the area of land in this or that product in accordance with his estimate 
of the public demand and the prices governing the markets, It cannot 
be denied that some trusts have exceeded the bounds of necessity in 
their curtailment of production. The point to be emphasized is that 
in limiting the product the trust is no worse than most individuals or 
firms. i, 
. The “freezing out” of rivals is another great objection to the trust, 
yet an individualat present does the same thing with impunity. Nearly 
every man's success is made by overcoming others in the same busi- 
ness, Success is a process of elimination. The destruction of weak 
undertakings is a thing of daily and universal occurrence. However, 
but for public criticism many of the smaller enterprises might save 
themselves by joining the larger ones. 

It is objected that those at the head of trusts may control legislation, 
and establish a commercial despotism. But the chances of their doing 
so will in future be even less than now. As consolidation continues, 
the number of superintendents will be diminished and the number of 
the employed increased. ‘Therefore those whose interests are opposed 
to commercial despotism will hereafter outvote any antagonistic class. 
The employed class is already so large that capitalists are becoming 
rather suppliants than dictators. Their hey-day of power is past. 

Merchants, manufacturers, shippers, brokers and every other variety 
of mankind, for the most part, are working just as hard as any trust 
to put down rivals. The number of men defeated in the race of life 
by concerns and individuals not connected with trusts is much larger 
than the number defeated by them. In the competitive system the 
methods of defeating rivals are just as unfair and just as merciless as 
those practiced by the trust. ‘The trust generally invites its rivals to 
come in out of the cold, but such an invitation is seldom extended 
among competing individuals. Are not individuals just as prone to 
depress the prices of the things they buy and to raise the prices of the 
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things they sell as tbe trust? Are not farmers, by co-operative stores, 
seeking to depress te prices of the things they buy? - Are not the 
merchants, mechanics, professional men and all seeking to do the 
same thing? Do anus ol them hesitate to buy cheaply or accept high 
prices for what they place upon the markets? A study of the statistics 
of New Vork reveak the fact that a number of farmers make from 
forty to fifty per cer- profit on their capital. Small traders abound 
everywhere who maze even higher percentages of profits. In fact the 
scale of profits rises zs fhe amount of capital decreases. 

While those connected with great corporations are no worse than man- 
kind generally, they >y o means measure up to the required standard 
as trustees of publiz irterests. The enlarged powers of trusts carry 
with them new respeasibilities. The widened horizon exposes to view 
many hardships and. imperfections of our industrial life which before 
wereunnoticed. Thzopportunity to do good and the public gaze fixed 
upon trust officials cznrot long fail to inspire them with higher ideals. 
The scrutiny to whi-a they are subjected is the severest test by which 
men can be tried. SN 

Everything else ir-proves and why may we not expect some advance 
in human nature? May not every corporation and every business en- 
terprise be actuated ky some of the motives which prompt endowments 
for public and privat institutions? May not services to the public in 
supplying a good article at a low price come to be regarded as more : 
genuine philanthropy than endowments inspired by the apparition of 
death? The gaunt<t chat trusts must run are the discipline out of 
which is to come th= betterment of national character. Men who ex- 
ceed the limits of jc stice in the use of their corporate powers will en- 
counter thorns in public sentiment. When the judgment of the people 
^ is what it should be, tLe trust official who is a confederate in a plot to 
exact unreasonable prices, will stand in the Spry. on a level with 
the convict and hig-wayman. , 

The power to be =xasting by no means implies that such power will 
be used, All men save the power to commit crime, but it does not. 
follow that they wi” make haste to get into the courts. Barring the 
legal penalties, the-merchant or trust official is influenced by the same. 
motives as those whick restrain any other citizen from wrongful acts. 
Love of approbatic- is as potential with merchants and manufacturers 
as with any other cass. 

 Ruskin says: ''^Chesoldier will die rather than leave his post; the 
physician, rather than flee from a plague; the pastor, rather than teaeh 
falsehood; the law-r, rather than countenance injustice. On what 
occasion does the merchant die for his country? For the man who does 
not know when to He aas not learned how to live.” The poet answers 
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thus: ‘It is the soldier's duty to defend the country; the pastor’s, to 
teach it; the physician's, to keep it in health; the lawyer’s, to enforce 
justice in it; the merchant's, to provide forit. . . . The merchant 
rather than fail in any engagement or consent to any deterioration, 
adulteration or unjust and exorbitant price of that he provides, he is 
bound to meet fearlessly any form of distress, poverty or labor, which 
may, through maintenance of these points come upon him: 
And as the captain of a ship is bound to be the Jast to leave his ship 
in case of wréck, and to share his last crust with his sailors in case of 
famine, so the manufacturer in any commercial crisis is bound to take 
the suffering of it with his men, and even to take more of it for him- 
self than he allows his men to feel, as a father would in a mng ship- 
wreck or battle, sacrifice himself for his son.” 

The trust of (De future will be considered richest that supports the 
greatest number of comfortable and happy homes; the merchant 
prince will be one who exercises the widest helpful influence over the 
lives of others. 


JEROME DOWD. 
Trinity College (LN. CH 


THE RELATION OF ECONOMICS TO SOCIOLOGY. 


The present is a period of transition for the social sciences. The 
social philosophy of the eighteenth century had such a hold on the 
thinking world ofthe first half of the present century that few sys- 
tematic efforts have been made to displace it by a new philosophy more 
in harmony with present conditions. This old social philosophy was 
divided into two distinct parts—utilitarianism and political economy. 
The first, as its name shows, was a theory of utility, the second was in: 
essence a theory of goods ; that is, a theory of material wealth and of 
. the objective conditions which determine its production and increase. 

I have shown elsewhere * that this division of social philosophy into 
utilitarianism and political economy is artificial and unsatisfactory, 
and that these two are really one science having two roots, one in- the 
objective and the other in the subjective world. We have then a pure 
science of economics dealing with the elementary forces belonging to 
the theories of goods and utility, and a concrete science of political 
economy dealing with the phenomena of modern industrial societies. 

' I use the term “ political economy ” in an old sense as the economy 
of men in a political society. Certain political regulations and social 
instincts are assumed as facts in political economy that do not belong 


* “The Scope of Political Economy." Yale Review, Nov., 1893. 
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to the theories of goeds.and utility. If the forces treated. of.in the 
theories of utility ed goods were the only forces influencing the- 
choices of men, a trix society could not be formed. The relations ex-. 
isting between them would be merely those of an economic aggre- 
gate, where externa! conditions and internal desire alone determine: 
the conduct of each zadividual. 

Between the generi science of economics and the concrete science- 
of political econom- lie. the social sciences, a field dealing with the 
forces neglected by the older social philosophers, but demanding: 
attention at the pres-nt time because of the gap created by the strict. 
demarkation of the 1 31d occupied by the theories of utility and goods. 
This failure of the seid social philosophers to explain the complex 
phenomena of the present social world through the meagre premises. 
of their philosophy has caused the sociologists to take a revolutionary: 
‘attitude toward the work of their predecessors, and to seek to Glace: 
their new science a-tecedent to it. A conflict has thus arisen which 
must be decided befe-e further progress can be made. 


It is true that no otker economist has conceived of economics in. . 


exactly this manner yet I have in no way departed from the spirit of 
their work, nor havz I lone violence to the established usage of eco- 
nomic terms, I here merely adjusted the use of these terms to the 
needs of ‘to-day, ard I have tried to restore the broader meanings: 
which were in use bzfore the Ricardian epoch. If, however, we accept 
the thought of Pre=ssor Giddings and place sociology antecedent to 
‘ economics, we give to the words ‘‘ social " and “association? a new 
meaning opposed tc al. usage, and also confuse two concepts which. 
must be kept distinct. 

In marking off the field of sociology there lies the same confusion. 
of thought that fo-nesly lay in economic discussions due to the con- 
fusion of pure econwmni-s with concrete political economy. In theone 
sense sociology treas of the phenomena due to the occupation of a 
common environment Dy several individuals—the phenomena of mere- . 
contact in a physice environment. In the other sense sociology treats 
of the phenomena resulting from certain subjective feelings which 
bind men together. Ia the first sense, hostile men or a beast and its. 
' prey are parts of oze society and ''associate" with one another. In 
_ the second sense, only friendly bonds create a society. It is a relation. 
existing between a aucnber of similar beings united for common ends, 
. The one is the pher»rrena of hostile contact, the other that of friendly 
contact. Professor G.ddings calls both these classes of phenomena. 
*' social," and trea.s them* as though they were co-ordinate phenom- 
ena belonging to cue science. Evolution of “the good old way” of 

*" Utility, Economi-.: and Sociology." ANNALS, vol. v, p. Dë, November, 1894. 
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survival through conflict is grouped together with that secured through 
such bonds as those which bind a mother to her child. 

It is plain that the phenomena of hostile contact are among the first 
phenomena of life. The problem is to classify them properly. I do not 
think that they belong to the theory of society or even to the theory of 
utility, but to the theory of goods. The fly is merely a good to the 
spider. he various objects about the spider are either goods or’ 
indifferent objects. The fly belongs to the former class, and thus 
becomes an object of desire. The spider wants contact—so as to 
convert the fly intoa good. The fly recognizing the spider merely as 
an evil wants to avoid contact. No other relations exist between 
them. Yet these simple relations cause an evolution in both the 
spider and the fly. The least active and most stupid flies are caught 
by the spiders, The least active and most stupid spiders fail to secure 
enough flies to keep them alive. This simple evolution belongs to 
the theory of goods and does not demand a conscious recognition of 
other facts than that objects of interest are either goods to be secured, 
or evils to be avoided. 

Professor Giddings speaks of a theory of dodoa utility, but 
‘this theory to my mind is nothing more than the theory of goods. 
The fact that a relation between an object and an organism creates 
an advantageous change within the organism makes the object a good 
to the organism. The relation can be viewed as well from the side of 
the object as from that of the organism. Thus the theory of goods 
will explain all the facts of these simple relations and the term 
: “utility? can be reserved for the feelings which arise in higher 

beings. 
^ The changes in organisms which hostile contact. — make 
them moré conscious of feelings of utility and thus bring them under 
the influence of the theory of utility. 'The increased wariness of flies 
or the increased competition of spiders for food increases the activity 
of surviving spiders and thus increases the intensity of pleasure 
which the possession of food gives. Hostile contact thus promotes 
the growth of intense feelings and gives to isolated.beings an intense 
initial desire for the goods they consume. There is therefore no need 
of a bond of union between similar organisms to create the most 
intense feelings in isolated individuals. Intense initial utilities precede 
the true social feelings by a period too long to make it possible to 
treat the two as though they were co-ordinate facts: 

Even if it were admitted that all organisms surviving at the present 
time have social instincts and are influenced by their fellows, it would 
not disprove my theory of the order in which different activities 
develop. It must not be forgotten that the higher organisms of to-day 
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are not the descendants cf the present lower organisms. While both 
are the descendants o: ccmmon ancestors these common ancestors did 
. not haye all the qualities of any living species. All types of animal 
life may need social itstincts to survive under new conditions and yet 


the. earlier organisms. living when the struggle for existence was not ` 


so fierce, could have prospered without any social bonds, The need 
‘of union would come only when intense feelings goaded the enemies 
of a species to such a degree that extinction would follow if new 
methods of defence were not devised. The mere influence of hostile 
contact would in time force progressive animals into a social state. - 

- There are, however at the present time many organisms which have 
not acquired any socizlinstincts. Therearein these cases no enduring 
‘bonds between male- and females or between the mother and the 
offspring. . To-such creazures all objects of interest are goods or evils. 
They are conscious of nc other distinctions than those recognized in 
the theory of goods. £. recent observer of .serpents describes the 
cobras in the followirg manner. “The baby cobras,” he says, “had 
no more knowledge ci or affection for their mamma than if she were 
an old tree root or something inanimate lying in their way and trouble- 
some to be climbed ever. Nor would the mother take the slightest 
notice of her interest ug family. Indeed some of them she never saw 
at all.” Yet the co»ra has considerable intelligence and manifests 
strong feelings wher aroused to activity. If isolated individual 
organisms of this typ2 can survive at the present time without a trace 
of social instincts, itis easy to see how millions of generations could 


have passed away before organisms began to associate for common . 


ends and learn of each cther through suggestion and.imitation. 

=- But, tt is asked, how Co these hostile individuals, conscious only of 
their own wants ard of the differences in the quality of goods, 
become aware of the-presence of other conscious beings and conclude 
to become social? ‘Ihe answer to this question is not difficult if we 
look: for a solution amorg those objective conditions that determine 
a progressive evoluticn. ‘The objects that are goods to each species 
are unequally distribated throughout the environment. "The stronger 
animals of each species secure for themselves the localities where 
these goods. are most abundant. ‘The weaker animals are forced 
thereby into unfayor_ble localities where their food is scarce. They 
inust, therefore, resert Lo new means to secure it or perish. They 
find this means in -o-operation, and thus new relations grow up 
between them that a-e absent from the stronger animals which occupy 
the better localities here individual exertion can secure the needed 
food. Social bonds at first arise not among the victors but among 
the vanquished. Tse are the means by which the vanquished outwit 
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their conquerors. Social relations - begin, with!. indirect activities. 
New motives are created when one being recognizes another as a 
means toan end. A friendly feeling springs up between two beings 
when each one regards the presence of the other as a condition to the 
satisfaction of his desires. An enemy of the presocial state becomes 
a means in the social state and-is thus preserved from destruction. . 

-The social forces are a check to immediate consumption and to 
those activities which prompt immediate consumption. Time knowl- 
edge and an appreciation of time relations. must- precede any.of the 
social activities. A being must be able to contrast the present and 
the future and have self-control enough to put a period of non-con- 
sumption before consumption. There must be pleasures of anticipa- 
tion as well as those of realization. "The motives that would prompt 
the destruction of a fellow creature are held in check and new feel- 
iugs of pleasure are aroused by the.fact that the presence of a com- 
rade is an index of future consumption. Assoon as consumption by 
direct means becomes impossible or even, improbable, the feeling of 
pleasure which the possession of food affords is trausferred to the 
ineans by which it is to be secured. 

The social feelings are but a developed type of a js class of > 
feelings due to the love of means by which ends are attained. "The 
hunter loves his dog and gun, the herder his cattle, the mechanic his 
tools, the farmer his lands, the merchant his, business and the lawyer 
his profession. Animals love their master or the persons who feed 
them; they even have an affection for the place and time which are 
associated iu their minds with the presence of those on whom,they 
depend. There is, therefore, nothing peculiar about the rise of social 
feelings as soon as beings are placed in a position where they must 
resort to indirect methods to satisfy their wants. They are sure to 
accompany the psychical development which makes indirect action 
‘possible. 

The perception of time relations leads to a new concept—that of 
self or petsonality. The passing feelings of different periods are 
ünited into one group and contrasted with the enduring element in 
all experience. When this concept becomes definite the being is able 
to infer the existence of other enduring beings through groups of 
phenomena similar to that created by his own actions, | Certain 
actions thus become the index of mental qualities and the recognition 
of similar beings becomes possible. Suggestion and imitation 
‘grow up through further study of ‘the relation of acts to their effects. 
The more successful individuals of a group become models to be 
imitated by comrades. These new activities and the resulting instincts 
Strengthen the tendency to use means for securing ends and bring 
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similar beings into ech intimate relations that conscious social 
forces can arise. 

When these social forces have once become strong enough in indi- 
viduals to check thev hostile feelings, and thus enable them to 
co-operate for commor purposes, the process of evolution is materially 
modified, Not only rar the socially strong through co-operation 
secure a living in th= poorer portions of the environment whére 
isolated individuals weald perish, but also when united they become 
powerful enough to Gap ace the unsocial members of their species 
who, through their inGvidual strength, have occupied better portions 
of the environment. However powerful an isolated being may be, he 
cannot withstand the encroachments of a group of weaker but united 
beings. When, therefzre, social feelings appear in any group, they 
force the growth of soc-al feelings in all the groups with which they 
come in contact. The power of surviving lies with the more com- 
pactly united social groups. 

This opposition betweer the less social but stronger nenies of one 
group and the more sccial but weaker members of other groups shows 
itself in all stages of social development. It is the basis of the 
' contrast between statis and dynamic societies. A group of indivi- 
duals push themselves into an environment for which they are 
peculiarly fitted, and tarcugh their adjustment to these local condi- 
tions become static. ae weaker in this local struggle escape to some 
other locality, which, 1 the judgment of the static group, is not so 
good as the first locali&. Here the second group becomes dynamice, 
and develops new social feelings through which their productive | 
power is increased. The new environment is, in this way, made 
better than the old one, and the second group also acquire the power 
to displace the first gr-up in the region where they formerly had an 
advantage. Under these new.conditions the second group tends to. 
become static, and thas pave the way forthe rise of a new social 
group with stronger dynemic tendencies. Social progress is a series 
of such upheavals, anc. as a result it becomes a continuous process. 

If this position is co-rect, it is not difficult to map out the order of 
the various social scierces, There are three groups of forces operat- 
ing in any complete seciety : the physical forces that come from the 
objective environment and create the theory of goods; the desires 
that form the basis of 3e theory of utility; and the social forces that 
unite men for commca purposes, and lead each one to regard the 
others as means to ends, By studying each of these forces. in isola- 
tion, we create three bepcthetical sciences, in each of which there is a 
hypothetical man whom we assume to be influenced in his actions by 
only one of these fortes. First of all, we have the. hypothetical 
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physical man—the slave of physical GE is perhaps best 
described by Buckle in his ‘‘ History of Civilization ;” then we have 
the economic man, familiar to all students of economic literature ; 
and, finally, the social man—the ideal of socialism—who feels no 
other motives than those which spring from the feelings which unite 
men in the most advanced societies. Following these studies, and 
based upon their conclusions, comes a concrete realistic science to 
which the name sociology could well be given, as its field corresponds 
more closely to that outlined by sociologists than to any other field. 
At any rate, they must choose between making their science a hypo- 
thetical science, dealing with the theory of social forces, and a real- 
istic science dealing with the aggregate phenomena of the social world. 

. Professor Giddings does not recognize this distinction. He defines 
sociology as an '' attempt to account for the origin, growth, structure 
and activities of human society by the operation of physical, vital and 
psychical causes, working together in a process.of evolution."* Here 
he.evidently has in mind a concrete realistic science treating of all 
the phenomena of human society. On page 18, however, he says 
that “sociology may be defined as the science of social elements and 
first principles," Here I understand him to refer to the hypothetical 
science dealing with the social forces. That this is his meaning 
becomes plain on page 36, where he describes sociology as ‘‘a special, 
differentiated branch of psychology." As the first definition made 
sociology include the physical and vital causes as well as the psychical, 
the latter science cannot be more than a part of the first. A branch 
of psychology cannot give us more than a theory of tendencies from 
which we can determine what a hypothetical social man would do 
under certain circumstances. ‘To determine the. actions of the actual 
inhabitants of our social world, we must blend together the results 
of these forces with those coming from the economic and physical 
world. 

Whether economics is a ‘‘ social ” science or not depends upon the 
definition of the term. If the word is used in a narrow sense, mean- 
ing by it the phenomena due to the subjective forces which bind men 
together and make them love and trust one another, economics is not 
a ‘‘social’’ science. If, however, ‘‘ social" be used in a broad sense, 
aud madé to include all the phenomena of a human society living in a 
common environment, economics is a ' social "7 science. Much of the 
phenomena of such societies are due to the economic forces operating 
iuthem, and no explanation would be valid which neglected the 
economic factors. Simon N. PATTEN. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

* “The Theory of Sociology,” p. 9. 
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SCZIOLOGICAI, FIELD-WORK. E a 


In every community amd especially in the large centres of social 

and economic activity—our large cities—there are many facts that 
come to our attention e.ery day, the relative importance and meaning 
of which it is the priviEge and duty of those who teach sociology and 
economics to impress tzot their students. With beginners it is always 
necessary to spend muc time in training them to observe properly, to 
habituate themselves tc nctice and mentally, at least, correlate many 
things that have been familiar to them from childhood. To do this in 
lectures is both difficu - and uneconomical of time and energy it re- 
quires. Professor Herderson, of Chicago, has recently given us a 
handbook * of questions and topics which may serve a useful purposé 
as a stimulant in the rzh: direction if put in the hands of students 
and accompanied with x more detailed explanation of the use to which 
it should be put. Beyocd this, however, it seems to me that the rich 
fields for a certain kind of social laboratory work which exist around 
most of our larger colleges should be better utilized in connection with 
elementary courses in sociology and practical economics. 
` Professor M. Cheysso-, of the École libre des sciences politiques, at 
Paris, made last year a sp.endid beginning in the way of systematic 
work of this kind. Ian aware that many instructors both here and 
abroad have, in connec-ion with their seminaries or apart from their 
regular work, often inada excursions with their pupils, but I doubt if 
any have attempted to uiilize the results of such efforts in the thorough 
and satisfactory way the: Frofessor Cheysson has demonstrated to be 
possible. 
' Professor Cheysson’s special course last winter was entitled '' Cours 
d'économie sociale," ard fhe program included nine excursions to 
which as many Saturde~ afternoons were devoted. These were scat- 
tered throughout the year, the intervening Saturdays being taken up ' 
with the lectures of the course which made frequent use of the facts 
observed during the excarsions. 

It is hardly necessary z give a detailed account of the places visited. 
Sometimes several placzs were visited in one day and three to four 
hours were always devod to each excursion. "The shops, schools for 
children of employes, re=tanrant and family supply kitchen of the Com- 
pagnie d' Orléans, one cz the large railroads coming into Paris, which 
has undertaken many sezial experiments in the interests of its men, 
were visited. Arrangersen-s were previously made to have some one 
connected with each department of such work give a detailed explana- 
tion of its plan, scope zad results, Printed reports and. circulars so 

*''Catechism for Social Ciservation.” By C. R. HENDERSON. Price, 25 cents. 
Boston: Heath & Co. 
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far as possible were given the students and the qliestions of professor 
and students often elicited much interesting information hardly access-. 
ible in any other way. In like manner co-operative stores and societies. 
in various parts of Paris, profit-sharing establishments and model 
tenement houses were visited. The work of societies for building 
workingmen' s dwellings singly or in pairs was inspected, and the re- 
sults compared with the large house plan. One of the government 
tobacco factories was visited and its various operations and its use. 
of machinery were studied. Trade associations, the society for the 
invention of preventives and safeguards against accidents from 
machinery, the association for mutual insurance against accident, and 
the association for giving poor-relief in the shape of work and many 
others in turn came in for a visit, and in no case did the students come- 
away without many valuable impressions and bits of information. Not 
least interesting and instructive were the visits to large concerns like- 
the Grands Magasius du Louvre and the piano factory of Pleyel 
& Wolff, where the statements of those in charge threw new light on , 
many problems of management of labor, etc., with which the students. 
were entirely unacquainted. 

The success with which these excursions were attended seemed to. 
me to depend chiefly upon three things, (1) the wealth of interesting 
experiments in a large city like Paris; (2) the extreme care and tact. 
displayed by Professor Cheysson in having made thorough arrange- 
ments beforehand and having induced those actually in charge of each 
establishment and therefore thoroughly conversant with the facts to be- 
prepared to give introductory talks and explanations of the work 
undertaken in each case, and (3) the able way in which Professor 
Cheysson added explanations and observations which brought such 
information into some definite relation to social theories and economic 
principles and doctrines. In regard to the latter point it was often 
possible to do some effective work on the spot, more often necessary 
to reserve comments until some other occasion presented itself, 

The preparatic ^ for such work has its difficulties even in the case of 
so well-known and recognized an authority as Professor Cheysson. 
Public concerns and business enterprises are not always ready to devote 
the necessary timeand to endure the inconveniences, attending the visit 
of a large.body of students. Professor Cheysson perhaps erred in not: 
limiting his numbers. At times he had as many as seventy students 
on these excursions. As a result more inconvenience was occasioned 
than was necessary, and in some cases where machinery was running 
many persons could not get near enough to the speaker to hear 
explanations. In carrying outa similar plan of sociological excursions 
at the University of Pennsylvania I have tried to limit the class to. 
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twenty, and in one or two cases I have taken this number in two 
sections at two differen" times to the same establishment, and I think 
with better results on that account. On the whole the results have 
been so satisfactory th=t I feel under great obligations to Professor 
Cheysson for the objec. lesson, and believe that the utility of similar 
work to others will jus-fy this public statement. My plan has been 
. somewhat different from that followed by Professor Cheysson. The pro- 
gram includes a series c7 excursions each week, counted as equivalent 
totwo hours’ work, ruoning through the college year. After every 
third or fourth excursica a conference session is held, at which written 
reports of the social insormation obtained on the past excursions are 
made by members of Ce class delegated for that purpose. All take 
notes and are expectec to help correct and fill out the official reports 
which ‘are then discussed. and additional facts relating to foreign 
countries supplied so faz as possible. During the first term the excur- 
sions take in large busmess establishments only where peculiar fea- 
tures of an industrial end social nature are to be seen. During the 
second term the programm includes various charitable and reformatory 
institutions, slum districts, model dwellings, etc. This division corre- 
sponds somewhat to tLat of the regular course the class is taking in 
descriptive sociology i: order to make the results of value in both: 


courses. 
The American businsss community, so far as Philadelphia is con- 


cerned, has been much. ncre willing to respond and co-operate in the 
necessary plans for this scheme than one would anticipate. It seems 
to me that every comm-ui-y must offer some opportunities, some kind 
of sociological field-wzrk which should be a necessary adjunct of 
every course in sociology especially for classes of beginners. There is 
no.better way of arous-ag interest and laying the foundation for good: 
"work in sociology then he kind. of knowledge one gets in such 
practice. With more zdvanced students, of course, a different kind 
of investigation must E» encouraged, but this more general work will: 
train the beginner to commence at once to keep his eyes open to the 
relative importance o social phenomena and to utilize his spare 
moments in street-carz walks and daily routine of work in that 
sort of observation wh:ch will to a large extent determine his ability 
to cope with the social sciences. 
S. M. LINDSAY. ` 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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AMERICA, 


Adelbert College.—Mr. Stephen Francis Weston has been appointed 
Associate Professor of Political and Social Science, with full charge 
of that department in Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. He also 
has charge of that department in the Woman's College of Western `. 
Reserve University. Professor Weston was born at Madison, Somerset 
County, Me., March, ro, 1855, and attended in his youth the country 
schools at Madison and Skowhegan, Me. He then entered the pre- 
paratory department of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. The 
years 1877-79 he taught in the private school carried on by the Ethical 
Society of Philadelphia, the latter year being principal of the school. 
He received in 1879 the degree of A. B. from Antioch College. ‘He 
received from the same institution the degree of A. M.,in 1884. After 
his graduation from Antioch, Mr. Weston was employed in a railway 
office in Peoria, Ill. In 1885 he entered the University of Michigan and 
pursued post-graduate studies there for two years. In 1890 he entered 
the Columbia College School of Political Science, and after two years’ 
study was appointed in 1892 Assistant in Economics, resigning his 
University fellowship* to accept this position, which he held until the 
time of his present appointment. 


Chicago University.—Dr. Ernst Freund has been appointed Instruc- 
tor in Jurisprudence at the University of Chicago. He was born in 
New York City on January 30, 1864, but spent his entire youth in 
Germany. He studied at the Universities of Berlin and Heidelberg, 
receiving from the latter the degree of Doctor Juris, in 1884. He then 
studied at the Columbia law school and in 1886 was admitted to the 
New York bar, at which he has since practiced. During 1892-93 he 
was Lecturer of Administrative Law at Columbia, taking the place of 
Professor Goodnow during his leave of absence. 

He has written a number of papers in legal periodicals: 

“ The Proposed German Civil Code." American Law Review, July, 
1890. l 

“Historical Jurisprudence in Germany.” Political Science Quar- 
terly, September, 1890. 


* See ANNALS, vol. ii, p. 254, September, 1891, and vol. iii, p. 242, September, 


1892. 
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'* Private Claims -watnst the State.’ Ibid., December, 1893. 
“American Adminzstrative Law.” Ibid., September, 1894. 


Columbian Univerety.—Dr..James C. Welling, whose death was 
announced in the last :ss1e of the ANNALS,* was author of the cuia 
ing essays and papers 

“The Science of Fouitics.”” The North American Review, vol. 80, 
P. 343- : 

“ The Monroe Doctrine.” maa. vol, 82, p. 478. 

“ Sacred Latin Poexy.? Ibid., SE 85, p. 120. | | 

'* The Mechlenbure Doctrine of Independence." Ibid., vol. 118, 
| p 256. 

t The  Emançipatio:. Edid. á Ibid., vol. 130, p. 163. 

“ Race Education.’ Ibid., vol. 136, p. 353. 

** The True Source: of Literary Inspiration." Inaugural address. 
at Princeton College, 1875. 

“The Life and Chzvacter of Joseph Henry.. Published by order 
of Congress by the Srithsonian Institution, 1880. 

-“ Atomic Philosopzy, Physical and Metaphysical.” ‘Before the 
Philosophical Society Washington, D. C., 1884. 

“ The Law of Mal-zuz.! ‘The American Anthropologist, 1888. 

Connecticut Fede-lism, or Aristocratic Politics in a Social De- 
mocracy,” Address t2fare the New York Historical Society, 1890. 

. "Slavery: in the Territories," American Historical Association, 
1891. . ; ` : 
" The Law of Torsere.” "The American Anthropologist, 1892. 
The Last Town lection in Pompeii. " The American Anthro- 

pologist,. 1893. 

| “The Behring See Arbitration. » Columbian University Studies, 
“1893. > Sa 

gie The Science of Cxizersal History.” Ibid, 1894. 


: Cornell University —Dr. Frank Fetter has been elected to the In- 
structorship in Political Sconomy at Cornell, which was made vacant 
by the death of Dr. Pferriam.t 

Dr. Fetter was bore March 8, 1863, in Peru, Ind. He attended the 
public schools of Lozansport, dud. and the Peru High School. He 
entered the Universit- of Indiana in 1879, but: left before graduation 
and started to study =w and to engage in newspaper work. He spent 
several years in busir2ss in Peru. In ri89go he returned to the Univer- 
sity of Indiana and zraluated the following year with the degree of 


EVOL v., p. 412. 
" TSee ANNALS, vol. iv, > 647, January, 1894. 
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A.B. The year following he held the new iler White Fellow- ` 
ship in Political Science* at Cornell, and received in 1892 the degree 
of A. M. from that university. He then went abroad and pursued 
post-graduate studies in Paris and Halle, receiving from the latter 
university the degree of Ph. D. in July, 1894. His doctor's thesis was 
entitled : 

“ Die Bevolkerungstehre kritische behandelt," and is now on press. 
He has also written: 

' History of the City of Peru, Indiana. Published in the '* History 
of Miami County." 

' Our University.” Indiana Student, June, 189r. 


Franklin College.—Mtr. Charles Elmer Goodell has been appointed 
Professor of History at Franklin College, Indiana. Professor Goodell 
was born on March 17, 1862, at Washburn, Marshall Co., Ill. He 
attended the public schools at Mankato, Minn., and Franklin College, 
from which he graduated in 1888 with the degree of A. B. The year 
1889-90 he was Instructor in Modern Languages in Franklin College. 
He then went to Cornell University to pursue post-graduate studies, 
and remained there two years. The two years following (1892-94) he 
was Principal of the Mankato High School. 


Harvard University.—Dr. John Cummings, t Reader in Political 
Economy at the University of Chicago, has been appointed Instructor 
in Economics at Harvard for 1894-95. 


| Indiana University.—Dr. Frank Fetter, now at Cornell,t has been 
elected Professor of Political Economy at the Indiana University, and 
will enter upon his duties with the academic year 1895-96. 


University of 'Texas.—Mr. David Franklin Houston has been 
appointed Adjunct Professor of Political Science at the University of 
Texas. Professor Houston was born on February 17, 1866, at Monroe, 
Union County, N. C. He obtained his early education at St. John’s — 
Academy, Darlington, S. C., and in 1885 he entered South Carolina 
College, at Columbia, from which he graduated in 1887 with the 
degree of A. B. The next year he was a tutor at South Carolina 
College, but resigned this position in 1888 to become Superintendent 
of the Spartanburg (S. C.) City Schools. He remained there three 
years, and then resigned to enter the Harvard Graduate School, where 
he pursued his studies for three years (1891-94). In 1892 he received 
* See ANNALS, vol. ii, p. 254, September, 1891. | 
T See ANNALS, vol. v, p. 273, September, 1894. 
1 Sce page 128 above. 
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the degree of A. M. fm Harvard. During 1892-94 he held a Morgan 
Fellowship in Political Science.* 


AUSTRIA. 


Vienna.—Professor E. Bernatzik,f formerly of Gratz, has been 
appointed Ordinary E-ofsssor of General and Austrian Public Law at 
the University of VEnra, and has entered upon the duties of that 
post. To the already published list of Professor Bernatzik's writings 
should be added : 

"Zur neuesten Leteratur über das deutsche Reichsstaatsrecht.” 
Schmoller’s JahrbucL, Vol. XVIII, 1894. 


* See ANNALS, vol, iii, p 242, September, 1892, and vol, iv, p. 315, September, 1893. 
$1 See ANNALS, vol, ii, p. 115, July, 1891, anc vol. iv, p. 651, January, 1894. 


i 
| 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


REVIEWS. 


Philanthropy and Social Progress. By JANE ADDAMS, ROBERT A. 
Woops, J. O. S. HUNTINGTON, FRANKLIN H. GiDDINGS, BERNARD 
BOSANQUET, and HENRY C. ADAMS. Pp. 268. Price, $1.50. New 
York : T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1893. 


The book contains seven lectures delivered before the School of 
Applied Ethics at its summer session in 1892. The lectures are of 
high but unequal merit, and represent very diverse temperaments and 
phases of philanthropic interest. 

Miss Addams in two lectures discusses the subjective necessity and 
the objective value of social settlements. The lectures are character- 
ized by great penetration, abundant but thoroughly controlled sym- 
pathy, moderation of statement and chaste literary style. Miss 
Addams is the more convincing to the thoughtful reader because she 
claims less for social settlements than he had braced himself to expect. 
Nevertheless, according to her inventory, the settlement has an en- 
couraging balance to its credit. It is not a marvelous success, but it 
is a success. The second lecture is especially valuable for its infor- 
mation concerning the workings of Hull House. 

Mr. Woods, of Andover House, Boston, discusses the same problem 
in a less satisfactory way. He is suggestive, but not convincing. It is 
but just to say that his faults are those of the enthusiast, an exuberant 
style not always in good taste, and a tendency to prophecies and pro- 
posals which sober thought would modify. 

A very different fervor is that of Father Huntington, who discusses 
the foibles of philanthropists and the failures of philanthropy. There 
is something terribly impressive in this earnest indictment of the vast 
institution of modern charity, and in the unsparing criticism of those 
who have found in their charitable deeds a subject of much self-com- 
placency. Wealth is patronizing and poverty fawning. The one 
complacently and the other enviously misjudges the malady, and mis- 
takes the cure. Demoralizing and vicious poverty is but the obverse 
of demoralizing and vicious wealth. Pauperism is but a local erup- 
tion, the symptom of a widely diffused disease which affects rich and 
poor alike. And this is none other than selfishness, a temper that is 
never more offensive or vicious than when it palliates the evils which 
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it creates. Even the-associated charities, while eliminating the worst 
forms of the vice of charity, have not employed the only really 
redemptive force; that of positive personality. Al this is old, but the 
writer makes it terrib y rew. It is not all the truth, but I fear it is all 
true. It would be ezzy o point out defects in these lectures, but it 
would be neither grac.ors nor profitable. The world sadly needs to 
have these things sai: occasionally, and few have the ability and the 
courage to say them zs Father Huntington has done. 

But while some pcverty is due to social injustice, and demands 
something very differznt from charity for its relief, there is much that 
is due rather to social progress and is inseparable from it. Itis to the 
latter that Professor Giddings directs cur attention. Father Hunting- 
ton declaims against “ae charity which refuses to interfere with social 
maladjustments. Prefessor Giddings warns us against the charity 
which would interfere with social readjustments. To my mind each 
is extreme, being too nuech inclined to reduce all poverty to a single 
kind. Both kinds exit. The one ought not to be, and it calls less 
for relief than for refzrm. The other must be ; it is but the debris of 
. social manufacture, a thing to be minimized indeed, but the machine 
that turns out necessary wares must not be stopped because it makes 

chips. In scientific ~emper Professo- Giddings’ lecture is certainly 
_admirable, and his analysis of the true character of society and the 
. nature of social progress is eminently satisfactory. 

Mr. Bernard Bosamjuet gives an excellent account of charity organ- 
ization in London, though his lecture of necessity contains little that 
is novel Professor &dams contributes a brief introduction. - 


H. H. POWERS, 


A History of Germeny in the Middle Ages. By ERNEST F. HEN- 
DERSON. Pp. xxiv 437. Price, $2.60. New York: Macmillan & 
Co., 1894. 

This is the first of three volumes irtended to cover '' the whole of 
German history." aci a work is greatly needed. In spite of the 
many volumes written by German scholars, there is no satisfactory 
history of Germany as a whole. The tendency of the historical train- 

.ing in the German u-iversities is opposed to such general work. The 

seminars turn out specialists, admirably equipped for minute research, 

‘but apparently incazable of taking a broad view. In his old age, 

"Ranke, the father of ihe historical seminar, realized this danger and 

doubted the wisdor af the innovation which he had himself in- 

troduced. . 
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But this attention to the minutiz has opened to us an enormous 
mass of new material. In the last twenty years, thousands of vol- 
umes have been devoted to the elucidation of special topics. A few 
men of somewhat broader range have made use of these special theses 
and prepared scholarly works on certain phases or periods. Lam- 
precht is writing a great work, of which the fourth volume has just 
appeared, on the social history of Germany. Brunner and Schróder 
have rewritten the constitutional history. Winkelmann has thrown a 
flood of light on the Hohenstaufen period.  Miühlbacher, Manitius, 
and many others might be mentioned. But the average student has 
needed a scholarly work which embraced, within reasonable compass, 
the most important results of all this erudition. Such has been Hen- 
derson’s task. 

We are already indebted to the author for a most serviceable Ste 
of translations; and his labor in preparing that collection has fitted 
him for his larger work, His acquaintance with the leading sources 
has saved him from the errors which a less scholarly writer inevitably 
makes. In the present volume the material is judiciously chosen, the 
statements are accurate, and the proportion observed, good. The 
work is a valuable addition to our accessible material. It is by far 
the best history of Germany that we have. 

As two more volumes are promised, some criticisms may be added. 
The style is faulty and unattractive; the proof-reading is careless; no 
uniform system is followed for the proper names, But we do not wish 
to emphasize defects in detail, as we feel sure that every competent 
teacher will advise his students to read this book. 


DANA C. MUNRO. — 
University of Pennsylvania. 


a 


_ An Introduction to the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch. By Wax HENRY HUDSON. Pp. ix, 234. 
Price, $1.25. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1894. 


The author of this volume hopes to furnish ‘‘ thoughtful and inquir- 
ing persons of broad outlook but limited leisure” an “ outline map 
or hand guide” to the philosophy of Herbert Spencer. He has done 
this; and more. He has given students long familiar with Mr. Spen- 
cer’s voluminous writings an exposition of the philosophic system ex- 
pounded in them that is masterful and helpful both in the way of 
refreshing one’s memory and in throwing new light on the develop- 
ment of Mr. Spencer's theories. The first two chapters, ' Herbert 
Spencer: A Biographical Sketch" and ''Spencer's Earlier Work— 
Preparation for the Synthetic Philosophy,'' are in themselves valuable 
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contributions to the hiszory of the doctrine of evolution. Mr. Hud- 
son shows conclusive taat the distinction of first proclaiming this 
great hypothesis definitely and coherently and making its application 
universal belongs nci to Darwin, but to Spencer. The ‘‘Sketch’’ 
does not give us as m-ch personalia about the early career and private 
life of the synthetic philosopher as one would wish. His mental 
habits and characterstics and methcds of work are only enlarged 
upon where they hel-.to explain the peculiar origin and growth of 
some of his theories. 

The outline of the ` Spencerian Sociology ” is an excellent example 
of the compact and soggestive treatment of the most important, and at 
the same time the mest misunderstood and derided part of Mr. Spen- 
cer's system. Many will doubtless complain that there is not a 
fuller treatment of Ce subjects dealt with in Volume I of the Soci- 
ology. But Mr. Huczor. chiefly aims in this chapter to show how and 
wherein his politica. doctrines fit in with his general system; to 
demonstrate that his individualism for which he is so universally 
condemned and at rhich many marvel, ‘‘so far from being artifi- 
cially foisted on to -2e rest of his system, as some would have us 
believe, grows natur le out of and therefore properly belongs to it— 
is an organic part c? kis general doctrine of universal evolution."' 
And he emphasizes vaaz many, if not the majority, of the critics of the 
political philosophy of Mr. Spencer fail utterly in perceiving, viz., 
that the Spencerian State has great and comprehensive functions, 
positive as well as negative, and that "in its special sphere—the 
maintenance of equi3b.e relations among the citizens—governmental 
action should be extended and elaborated.” 

Mr. Hudson woulc have done himself a substantial service toward 
gaining a speedier aad ürmer hold on those who may study his excel- 
lent introduction had he stated in his preface the fact that for several 
years he was privileged to enjoy intimate relations with Mr. Spencer, 
as his private secre-ry, living with him, seeing and hearing him, 
learning the man, hō mind, and his theories at first hand. For on 
the title page of th s work we learn that Mr. Hudson is associate 
professor of English literature at Leland Stanford Jr. University, and 
we are quite sure many will think that no matter how profound a 
student he may be -f Hterature he is not thereby better, but is likely 
less, qualified to expound the philosophic system of such a subtle and 
comprehensive thimker as Mr. Spencer. Whereas, we have bere an 
admirable, discernirz and enlightening introduction to the Spencerian 
philosophy. 

FRANK I. HERRIOTT. 

Philadelphia. 
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Nationale Produktion und nationale Berufsgliederung. By Dr. 
. HERMANN LoscH. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1892. 

Losch wishes to show in his highly interesting and instructive book, 
that Germany must adopt a new policy in regard to production, if she 
is not gradually to be quite crowded out of the world-market by 
foreign competition, According to the author's view, the industrial 
life of Germany, as indeed of Western Europe, is seriously threat- 
ened by American competition, because in the United States ruthless 
organization and purely industrial technique have made such strides. 
Their superiority in the world-market, the shortening of the hours of 
labor, the high wages,—all these have their common cause in the 
technical improvement in the production of commodities, Also in 
Western Europe, the technique of individual trades has perfected 
itself; but the weak point of this development lies in its want of system 
and of combination, and in the insufficient extension of large industry. 
It is necessary to combine more the processes of the small concerns 
and thereby arrive at greater results in the way of total production. : 

In a statistical and technical survey of the different fields of national 
production and their divisions according to trades, the author under- 
takes to show in detail how much labor and capital is wasted by the 
xoncentralized method of production. For instance a comparison of the 
manufacture of tobacco in countries where this is a monopoly and in 
those where it is not, shows that in the former many thousand fewer 
workmen are necessary for the manufacture of the same amount of 
the product. A list of different branches of production are investi- 
gated in this way,—milling, brewing, mining, manufacture of machines 
and textiles, and in all cases the author tries to prove how much labor 
could be saved by more extensive organization, and shows that in 
point of enthusiasm, inclination and advertising there. would be a 
very great economy in the big industry. 

On the basis of these statistical and technical investigations, the 
author comes to the following conclusion as to what results would 
attend more systematic production, conducted on a large scale: (x) 
In the trades examined the average labor period, if in fact it 
amounted to twelve hours, would be reduced to nine and three- 
tenths hours, without the quality or quantity of the commodity 
produced being affected. (2) The amount of commodities could, 
under State management, be increased tweuty-nine per cent in the 
industries in question, taking existing technical proficiency as a start- 
iug point, and allowing the hours of labor to remain the same. This 
increase would mean an equal gain, for the income of the nation. 
(3) The adoption of the ten hour working day for the whole. labor- 
ing population of Germany would be secured. 
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The author proposes, Zor the realization of his ideals, that national 
trade-unions should be formed over all Germany; that thèse trade- 
unions, aiter previou. inquiry into the demand, should produce in 
accordance with a common plan. 

Interestingly written es Losch’s book is, his practical suggestions 
appear to us much too far-reaching and not unquestionable. He is 
certainly right when he regrets the dissociated condition of many 
branches of producticn, and criticises the backward state of technical 
knowledge in the sr-all industries. But if his ideals were realized, 
we should have to Dok out for new drawbacks. Through these 
national associations for production, all the small trades would be 
made impossible, and only large industry would survive. "This would 
be a cause for regret on account of the numerous advantages which 
the small concern hes ii many branches of production. Individual 
taste would then have to yield to the uniform scheme of these central- 
ized industries. And zven then would Losch's plan do away with the 
chief evil, overproduction and speculation? Certainly not. The 
national unions shoul, indeed, calculate the public demand, but they 
would not be able to lo so on account of the ever varying taste of the 
public. So long, at any zate, as the individualistic method of economy 
continues, such a co-respondence of supply and demand cannot be 
attained: but in this zrest association, errors would have much worse 
consequences than in small industries. Therefore it seems better to 
permit the formatior of trusts to go on more spontaneously, but not 
to regard the general sprzad of national trusts as exactly the panacea 
` for all social ills. Taere is also great danger that these national trade 
associations would lead ts directly into State socialism, since the State 
would not very long Bave the regulation of national production to the 
officials of these unions, "That the author is not altogether averse to 
such socialistic ideas a evidenced by his plan for agricultural produc- 
tion, which he thinks should be so conducted that the farmers should 
be subject, as regazls the cultivation of the soil, to regulations 
emanating from a nstional agricultural commission. In fact, that 
would amount to Sta control of agricultural production. 


KARL DIEHL, 


[Translated by Ellen C. Semple. ] 


A Student's Manual 2f English Constitutronal History. By DUDLEY 
Juxxus MEDLEY, Ii. A. Pp. 583. London: Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co., 1894, 
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The Elements of English Constitutional History. By F. C. Mon- 
TAGUE, M. A. Pp. 240. Price, $1.25. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1894. 

The primary reason, as stated in the preface, Se the existence of 
* A Student's Manual of English Constitutional History,” is the 
scarcity of textbooks in constitutional history, and especially the 
scarcity of books dealing with the subject upon satisfactory lines. 
The line of treatment which has commended itself to our author, is 
the separate presentation of each of the great institutions of the 
English government. After an introductory chapter, in which is dis- 
cussed the nature of constitutions and the different sources of the 
English constitution, and a chapter upon the relation of the land to 
the people, the first group of great institutions is sketched under the 
general title, The Administrative. Here are presented the Crown, 
the King’s Council, Curia Regis, the Privy Council, the Cabinet, and 
the modern administrative departments. The next three chapters are 
.devoted to the origin and history of legislative institutions. Two 
"whole chapters are given to the House of Commons: one dealing 
with its forms and the other with its action. The other institutions 
sketched in separate chapters are those pertaining to the Adminstra- 
tion of Justice, to Local Government and to Religion. 

Montague's little book, ‘‘The Elements of English Constitutional 
History," covers the same ground, but instead of presenting separate 
Sketches of the different institutions, the whole subject is set forth in 
chronological order. Mr. Montague's book is simpler and more 
elementary, and is addressed to a different audience. It is designed" 
for the use of those who are beginning to read history. 

: Mr. Medley's book is addressed to the same class as the familiar 

work of Taswell-Langmead. The peculiarity of the new work lies in 

its separate treatment of the various legislative, executive, judicial and 
ecclesiastical institutions. A student of constitutional history wants 
to get a view of all the governmental institutions as they are unfolded 
together. This is the first and the most natural view. On this plan 
most constitutional histories have been written. Yet any student who 
has sought more than a superficial knowledge of the subject will 
testify that he has often found himself ransacking all histories at his 
command, from beginning to end, in order to trace certain specific 
iustitutions. Mr. Medley has done for the student what every careful 
student has tried to do for himself. He has given a full and lucid 
sketch of the various governmental institutions from the beginning to 
the end of the history. ‘This necessarily involves a good deal of 
repeating. The administrative institutions are, in the earlier years 
and in part throughout, the same as the legislative, judicial and 
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ecclesiastical. Hence, the same institution appears in its three or four 
different capacities, ard its history is traced in as many different 
relations. J am inclined fo the opinion that this method of treatment 
will be found to be peculiarly helpful to the American student who 
has in his own government an easily distinguishable history for the 
separate legislative, executive and judicial institutions. The form of 
Mr. Medley's book orght to make it easier for the American to see 
that the English have aot separate institutions in the same sense. 
JESSE Macy. 


geseet 


Les Lutles entre soci£&és humaines et leurs phases successives. Par 

J. Novicow. Price, ro fr. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1893. 

This is a thick book and makes very tiresome reading. The author 
undertakes to prove that conflict is the general law of the universe. 
It even begins, accorcing to his view, among atoms and molecules. 
“The struggle among atoms will be eternal” (p. 6). This conflict 
is continued among the heavenly bodies, in our solar system, in the 
vegetable and anima. kingdoms, and among men. Side by side 
with it there exists a fncency toward association. ‘‘ Human hordes. 
unite to form tribes; tibes form towns; towns combine into States" 
(p. roi, “There is nothing opposed io the assumption that, some 
time in the future, a-great federation of States will take the place 
of the present order o things” (p. 11). In all associations the con- 
stituent elements cortinie the struggle. Every conflict, however, 
must end with adaptation to the whole, or with the elimination of that 
element which does sot so adapt itself. Among men this conflict 
passes through several successive phases. Its first form is cannibalism ; 
then follows slavery, pillage and political subjugation.. In other 
words, the struggle among men passes through the alimentary, 
economic and political phases, and becomes in the end a mental 
conflict. 

The author describes at length the different aspects of this conflict, 
and, in this connectioa, censures those who carry on war for the sake 
sake of riches. '' War and wealth are antagonistic,” since every war 
destroys wealth. The author rings in the changes on this thought 
in the most varied fo-ms, in order to express his conviction that a 
better insight and może perfect wisdom must some day lead to doing 
away with war. ‘‘Folicical tactics have been, therefore, hitherto 
on the wrong road" (p. 236). Instead of waging wars, it would be 
better “to settle the 5olrtical boundaries of States by the free agree- 
ment of the citizens ’* (p. 237). Then the basis of the different politi- 
cal territories would ke mationality, which rests chiefly on similarity 
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of language and customs. In conflicts between nationalities, however, 
the State should not interfere. 

The author devotes one part of his book (Part IV) to the phenome- 
non of solidarity. This is promoted by political administration, by 
security, justice, etc. He speaks in the next part (Part V) of the 
errors of modern political principles, which he finds ''inconsistent 
and absurd ’’ (p. 658), and he cites, as proof of his views, numerous 
incidents from modern history. He looks for an improvement result- 
ing from the development of social science and from socialism. ‘‘ Yes, 
it is the socialist party which is preparing for us a better destiny ” 
(p. 737). 

This is in brief the substance of the book. With its political 
tendencies the reader feels himself to be partly in accord, but the 
scientific method leaves much to be desired. It must always be pre- 
judicial to objective investigation when the economist has the purpose 
of making the world better. The idea of doing away with war and 
dividing off States according to nationality is no new one, but it be- 
longs in the realm of Utopias. In the case of the author, who isa 
Russian, it suggests that he would like to see all the European Slavs 
united under one government. Subjective desires such as this ob- 
scure the view of human evolution, which proceeds according to 
naturallaws. Political tendencies such as this do not belong to science. 

Mention should be made of yet another circumstance.  Simul- 
taneously with the appearance of this book, there was published in 
Paris, by Guillaumin, the French translation* of a work by Gumplowicz 
on '* The Conflict of Races," a work which had come out in German 
ten years before. A French sociologist, Gustave Tarde, reviewed both 
these books at the same time in the Revue Philosophique of Ribot, 
and expressed his surprise that the two authors, who did not know one 
another, agreed on so many leading points. Now, it was impossible 
for Gumplowicz, in 1882, to know the work of Novicow, which 
appeared first in 1893. But Novicow, in his teply to Tarde in the 
Revue Philosophique, acknowledges that he had read Gumplowicz’s 
book on ‘‘ The Conflict of Races’? in German, and states that he does 
not agree with some of the views expressed in it. Now, it is strange 
that he did not mention that book in his own work. If the book of ' 
Gumplowicz had not accidentally appeared in French translation at 
the same time as that by Novicow, the similarity between the two 
works in many leading points would have quite ‘escaped the French 
critics, LUDWIG GUMPLOWICZ. 


[Translated by Ellen C. Semple.] ' 


* “Za Lutte des Races” traduit par Charles Baye. Paris: Guillaumin, 1893. 
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National Life and Csaracter ; a Forecast. By CHARLES H. PEAR- 
SON. Pp. 357. Pike $2.00. New edition. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co, 1894. 

Under this non-conraittal title, Mr. Pearson cloaks a most gloomy 
prophecy as to the fut-re of society. ‘The author opens his work with 
the statement that the white race cannct prosper outside the temperate 
latitudes, bringing forzard as proof of this the unsuccessful attempts 
at colonization in Amice, Asia and South America. On the other 
hand, he says there is nc more room for the race to increase within 
the temperate zone, fcr the ratio of land to man has already passed 
the point which is mo advantageous for man. What is the necessary 
consequence? Is it nat clear, that either the white race must become 
stationary and preven- the immigration of the lower peoples, in which 
case the final result ~ill be an inability to compete with the over- 
whelming number of-hese cheap producers; or else, increasing in 
numbers without incr-3sing in resources, the white must finally sink 
to the level of his outs derival? Into this latter alternative Mr. Pear- 
son believes the race tc have been already forced, and he sees a 
consequent lowering —f moral tone, a tendency toward State Social- 
ism, a decline in the zrts, and a general tendency for the human race 
to become ‘‘fibreless zad weak." This tendency, he continues, must 
increase, for the lower portion of our population is constantly gain- 
ing on the higher; cies are constantly multiplying at the expense 
of the country; in scianca and invention we have only the details to 
fill in; and from time to time each branch of literature presents some 
example so perfect thz- emulation is useless. Thus, one by one these 
branches are being clesec to human effort, until, finally, man will be 
so weak that he will do nothing nobis if he can, and the fields of 
legitimate ambition w 1 5e so closed that he can do nothing noble 
if he wil. In other words, society has passed its high-water mark in 
intellectual, moral an= physical development, and degeneration has 
already set in. Suck is the conclusion which our author places 
before us. 

There is a homely proverb to the effect that a long succession of 
dainties makes brown bread taste good. If such is the case, the many 
books which, like Kidc s “ Social Evolution,’’ emphasize man’s constant 
progress toward a higher plane of civilization, must make one appre- 
ciate this gloomy fore-ast Is it not possible that this contrast, aided 
by the excellence of zur author's style, and the ready flow of argu- 
ments, may partially slird us to some things which can be urged in 
opposition? Granting—het the white man is not at present a successiul 
colonizer of the torric zone, does it follow that such regions may not 
be used for his benefit' Mr. Pearson does not cite a single case of a 
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white nation which has maintained a vigorous life ht home losing con- 
trol of any tropical possession. On the contrary, the European powers 
are constantly extending their control Even 'our author admits 
that it is in a great measure the government of the white race which 
allows the colored man to advance. Does it not follow, then, that the 
worst we have to fear is a series of Indias under white management? 
It is admitted that such control cannot be lost until the two races are 
equal; and so long as the white advances at home, he can remain 
ahead of the black in India; or if the colored man equals his teacher, 
then the same causes that produce a stationary order in the white 
will have a like effect on the black, and we shall see an equal race all 
over the world governed by the same conditions. 

The only chance for Mr. Pearson's forecast being true is the lower- 
ing of the white race by a fall in its standard of living. This, he says, 
has already commenced. Man has begun to be crowded, he has 
looked to the State for aid, he is not to-day the equal of what he has 
been. ` In support of this position, which is the crucial point of the 
book, the author compares our leading statesmen, writers, inventors, 
etc., with those of the past, In this comparison he is a trifle unjust. 
He seems to hold in one scale the best representatives of two cen- 
turies' talent in literature, art and science and to expect the past fifty 
years to fill the other scale with the equals of these. Now, while 
we may not be able to produce the peers of all the great men from 
Shakespeare to Pitt our generation may be able to show as strong an 
array of. talent as any like period of time. Although the leaders of 
to-day may not stand out so prominently above their fellows as did 
the leaders of previous epochs, can not the reason be other than the 
one Mr, Pearson assigns? The average of society may be higher, and 
if so a man must be far abler now than one hundred years ago to 
occupy the same relative position. If we have no men who stand out 
from their fellows as did Pitt, Mirabeau or Hamilton, we have parlia- 
mentary leaders whose store of information and shrewdness is no less 
than theirs was. The person who looks to see in the present the 
exact copy of the past is sure to be disappointed. Progress moves in 
waves, no two being alike, and only every seventh wave is a great one. 
Not only should these facts be considered, but we must remember the 
diffculty of judging one's own contemporaries, It is possible that 
some second Mr. Pearson, writing in 1950, may think that an age 
which produced statesmen like Bismarck and Beaconsfield, military 
leaders like Von Moltke and Lee, orators like Gladstone or Blaine, 
historians like Von Sybel and Parkman, not to speak of leaders in 
_ other departments of knowledge like Spencer, Proctor or Browning 
was not wholly inferior to some previous epoch. 
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There is no need cf great inventors or seientists, the writer claims, 
for there is nothing left to learn or invent; moreover the present 
generation does not ercourage inventors as did the last century. 
Now, ina way, this is zafe ground, forinventions cannot be foretold, yet 
it might be instruct—e to note the effect on "Mr. Pearson's whole 
argument should Mr Galton succeed, with the aid of artificial ice, 
in making the tropzal zone habitable for the white man, a thing 
which.he considers extremely possible. Nor isit hardly fair that an 
age which sees capitzrists eager to put their money behind a success- 
fulinventor and ma-zazmes offering their best assistance in further- 
ance of his efforts, sboukd be considered hostile to invention, Was it 
not about a century aso that Fulton offered his steamboat to Napoleon, 
and the man who oniy meeded contrcl of the English Channel to be 
master of the world langhed at him? Can Mr. Pearson furnish a 
more marked case to-dav? 

Finally, if all of ov- aathor's argument should be admitted, is there 
not reasonable doubt as to the truth of his premises? When we com- 
pare America and Ausratia with England or France, and reflect on the 
fact that they could =e self-supporting countries if need be, we must 
admit that, even witL the present habits of life maintained, there is 
much room for the expension of population. What could be done if 
those habits were chanzed! Omitting all considerations as to the 
substitution of electricity for horse-power, and the consequent increase 
in our supply of gram, we must ask ourselves, Has the limit of popu- 
lation been reached hen enough land is wasted in the production of 
whiskey to support millions? Can ocr author maintain that the world 
is able to support. no-ncre people, when our existing resources are not 
utilized to the best advantage? I do not speak of the increased 
powers of productior wkich some economists maintain will result from 
a greater variety of consumption, but merely of our existing supply. 
Is it not possible the: tie very increese of power by the central gov- 
ernment, which Mr. Pearson laments, may prove a blessing if it leads 
to a substitution of -xat»onal for individual prosperity? Even should 
the lower races flooc th» temperate zone, there is no reason to suppose 
that a civilization m zh- not result which would be the equal, or even 
the superior, of ourpwa. We have seen remarkable progress on the 
part of the black rame in our own country, yet greater on the part of 
the yellow race in pan; and all within thirty years. What could 
we not expect in thse hundred? Should not a considerable share of 
our prosperity be at—ibated to the temperate climate in which we live? 
Our Saxon and Fraxkish ancestors were on as low a plane of civiliza- 
tion as are the black ard yellow races of to-day. But the issue is far 
broader than the mare increase of some low types of character. It is 
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simply this: Shall the world, which has thus far been growing better, 
be turned from this path and go downward? Mr. Pearson himself 
who, tells us in his introduction, that the most conspicuous examples 
of false prophecies are taken from those made by eminent statesmen. 
May we not hope that the forecasts of our poets who occupy, in our 
generation, the position held by the older race of prophets, are more’ 
nearly correct than is this despondent prediction of an eminent Aus- 
tralian statesman ! 


While our author has given us a work with whose conclusions there . 
may be honest differences of opinion, there can be no doubt that he 
does call attention to forces in our civilization which are too often 
neglected. If Mr. Pearson succeeds in turning society from a glorifi- 
cation over its prosperity to an attempt to remedy its imperfections, 


we may well thank him for his efforts, 


, C. H. LINCOLN. 
Philadelphia. 


fight Hours for Work. By JOHN Rak. Pp. 340. Price, $1.25. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1894. 


The purpose of the book is well expressed in the following extract 
from the preface: “I was led to undertake the following inquiry, 
because I could find no solid bottom in any of the current prognosti- 
cations, favorable or unfavorable, as to the probable consequences of a 
general adoption of an eight-hours working day. They were all alike 
built on. a little stock of assumptions about the natural effects of 
shorter working hours, which nobody seemed to think it necessary to 
verify. . . . It seemed, therefore, that if we wanted to know 
what was to happen now, the best way to begin was to find out what 
had happened before." The author finds that “the available evidence 
is unexpectedly copious, and its teaching is unexpectedly plain and 
uniform." The book seems to fully justify these two statements. 
The number of experiments made with short hours is certainly sur- 
prising, and their result still more so. 

The effect of short hours on production is first considered. "Most 
writers, even the friends of the movement, have usually assumed, 
with Professor Marshall, that production would be lessened consider- 
ably, if not proportionally, by a change from nine or ten hpurs to 
eight, and further, that the loss would be greatest where most auto- 
matic machinery is used; and finally, that if production were main- 
tained at near the old rate during the trial period, it would decline 
after a few months when the workmen considered the case settled. 
Experiment in a great variety of industries seems to prove all these 
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fears groundless. Production has hardly decreased; it has decreased 
as little with automaGc machinery as without it; and it has almost 
always been larger æter a year or so than at first, The author con-: 
cludes that the longer working day has been excessive; that it has 
deteriorated the mind as well as the bcdy to the detriment of quantity 
and quality of product, machine work suffering by interruption and 
mismanagement; anc. finally, that a reduction of hours results in a 
slow but considerable improvement of the laborer’s efficiency, with 
corresponding effect on the product. Many will view these results 
with incredulity, but it will certainly te difficult to discredit them, for 
the author has takes the precaution io consider all evidence on the 
question, no matter v hal its tendency. 

Evidence is also collected as to tke use which the working man 
makes of his leisure. Tue result is less conclusive, but, on the whole, 
encouraging. He nci unfrequently makes a better use of the longer 
leisure because it is more usable. Mr. Rae believes that it has been 
regularly favorable te temperance, and finds that the liquor dealers ` 
have opposed the shcrter day. 

Perhaps the best thing of the book is the discussion of the favorite 
argument in favor of the eight-hour day, that it will furnish work for 
the unemployed. ‘Eis the author declares to be a chimera. If the 
shorter hours do not seriously curtail production, they, of course, leave 
the unemployed whe-e tiey were before. But even if it did, it would 
not help them. The-favorite argument is, that to curtail production 
would leave demand ms before, and more men would be called in to 
keep up the supply, znd wages would rise because of scarcity and the 
absence of the comoetilion of the unemployed. This sophistry is 
admirably exposed. To curtail supply may leave want unchanged, 
but not demand. Demand is an offer of goods for goods, and if there 
are less goods to bid “or, there are jus: so many less goods to offer for 
them. Demand is nat anly proportional to supply ; demand zs supply 
looked at from another side. If industry could absorb the unemployed 


. ‘under an eight-hour day, it could do so under a ten-hour day, since it 


is the product of laber tiat pays the wages of labor. This conclusion 
is confirmed by the fact that, when hours were greatly reduced by the 
English Factory Acts, the unemployed did notdiminish. This fatuous 
belief, that to reduce p-oduction would raise wages and increase the 
employment for labcr, the writer declares to be the greatest obstacle 
to the proposed reduction. A chapter on the significant experience of 
the colony of Victor and one on industrial legislation complete the 
book, The writer fzvors a cautious nse of legislation to accomplish 
thé reform, the inertie of employers rendering it otherwise im- 


_ possible. 
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' "The book is almost a model. It is conspicuous for candor and good 
judgment, and combines acute analysis with painstaking research. 
H. H. POWERS. 


titties 


The Life and Times of James the First, the Conqueror, King of 
Aragon, etc. By P DARWIN Swirt, B.A., formerly scholar of 
Queens College, Oxford. Pp. xx, 311. Price, $3.25. London and 
New York : Macmillan & Co., 1894. 


This is an historical monograph of a kind which, unfortunately, is | 


much less common in English than it ought to be. Mr. Swift has 
divided his work into two parts, Political History and Social History, 
an arrangement which necessarily involves some repetition yet which 
is justified in this instance. Owing to the uncritical character of 
previous accounts in English of this period of Spanish history, the 
author's first task was to discover and present in succinct form what 
actually happened during the life of James. "This he has done in his 
first part. A more appropriate title for this division of the work 
would have been ‘‘The Annals of the Reign of James I.” reserving for 
Part II the title Political and Social Institutions. 

Part I, like all annals, is very dry reading, but the critical care that 
has been expended upon it, and the thorough study of the sources 
printed and unprinted upon which it is based, give it a permanent 
value as a work of reference. 

The six chapters of Part II discuss the Administrative System and 
Legislation of James, Finance, Conimerce, the Church, the Jews and 
Saracens, Literature, Science and Art. "There are also several appen- 
dices, a small collection of documents, a good index and a very 
serviceable Bibliography. In the latter, however, one is surprised to 
find Condé's utterly untrustworthy H/istoive de la Domination des 
Arabes et des Maures en Espagne and to miss Dozy’s Recherches and 


Muellers Der [slant im Morgen- und Abendland. The student of , 


economic history will turn first to the chapter on ' Revenues and. 


Commerce," It is the best collection of facts accessible in English 
on the trade and industry of the Eastern Mediterranean peoples in 
this period,, yet it is not so complete as it might be. In the literature 
of the subject Mr. Swift has overlooked Heyd’s Geschichte des Levant- 
handels and Ebert’s Quellenforschungen aus der Geschichte Spantens 
of which the.chapter: Zur Verfassungsgeschichte der Stadt Barcelona 
im Mittelalter is important for his purpose. James’ Navigation Law 
of 1227 is described as restricting the traffic with Egypt to ‘‘ships of 
Barcelona alone to the special exclusion of foreign vessels," but 
reference to the proclamation as given in Capmany II, p. ir (the 
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reference is misprinted >. 4) or that the law provided merely that 
when Barcelona vessels were in port freight must be shipped. by them. 
_ In the absence of Barcelona vessels, those of other cities might be 
employed. 

The appendix on ''The Currency” is disappointing. It should 
have contained a discussion of the value of the coins mentioned in the 
body of the work. £s izis, Mr. Swift falls into a serious error, p. 45, 

in estimating the valne of a ransom. He rates the besant at 4d. The 
gold besant was worta aout the same as the gold florin (about $2.40) 
and the silver besart & estimated by Muratori at two-thirds that 
amount or about $1.62. Capmany approved a valuation of the silver 
besantjin 1276 at 3% sols, Taking Mr. Swift's valuation of the sol at 
Is 5d we get $1.20 for the value of a besant, or at least fifteen times 
greater than Mr. Swi*t’s estimate. The map should have represented 
Eastern Spain, as it wasin James’ time, not as it is to-day. Most of 
' these minor defects zar be easily corrected in a second edition and 
should not be unduly emphasized. The work as a whole commands 
. respect and confidence Dy the thoroughness of the research and the 
solidity of the scholarship which its pages reveal, It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Swift will cent:znue his work in Mediæval Spanish History ' 
for English historical literature in that field is singularly deficient. 


EDWARD G. BOURNE. 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, Caio. 





Geschichte des antiker Kommunismus und Socialismus. By ROBERT 
 'fÓHLMAUN. I. Band. München: Beck, 1893. 

The title of this bcok does not correspond strictly to the contents, 
which offer more than tiat would indicate. We have to do here not 
simply with an histor cal, but also with a politico-social work, in which 
the historical founda-ior serves merely as the occasion for developing 
the author's philosorhical and politico-social views. "The anthor does 
this by continually bringing the socialistic and communistic theories of 
antiquity and modera times into juxtaposition, and comparing them. `. 

The first chapter, ia which he criticises the theories and traditions 
of the original commanism of the older Greek States, is very interest-' 
ing. All the information from the old writers, as well as the opinions 
of modern investigators relative thereto, are made to pass in review 
before him; and he a-rives at the conclusion that the supposed primi- 
tive communism in ro case proves itself to be historically worthy of 
credence. In fact, tke hypotheses of primitive communism are 

* phenomena of the auman mind, which are accustomed to manifest 
themselves spontanecusty as the logical consequence of certain human, 
experiences, stimulatng to the formation of new ideas. In all times 
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of agitation, in which the existing social and political order no longer 
. meets legitimate needs and desires, and therefore begins to go to 
pieces, we are met by this reaching out from the disintegration going 
on in the life of the present, into the world of the ideal.” In this 
respect, however, the fourth century before Christ in Greece was very 
similar to the present age. Then, as now, communistic and socialistic 
theories sprang up as the result of the excessive development of the 
capitalistic organization of society; and then as now there was a ten- 
dency, in order to claim for these an historic authority, to set up 
hypotheses, according to which under primitive conditions communism 
and socialism were declared to be the rule. Sober and objective in- 
vestigation, however, does not confirm these hypotheses. 

In the second chapter the author takes up the individualistic disin- 
tegration of society and the reaction against this disintegration in 
political and social philosophic theory. In Greece during the fourth 
and third centuries the unfortunate opposition between capitalism and 
pattperism appeared in the shape of unrestrained exploitation and 
. grasping speculation, and the bitterness and mutual restraint of the 
different social classes which came of envy and hate. While these evils 
were being defended in the individualistic philosophy, there arose an 
idealistic social philosophy whose purpose was to introduce a better 
social order. 

In the third and fourth chapters, the last of this volume, the author 
next lays before us ‘‘ plans of organization for the construction of a new 
system of Stateand society." He particularly discusses the chief works 
of Plato, his * Republic”? and ‘‘Laws.’’ Although there already exists 
a whole literature on the subject of these two works of Plato, the 
author succeeds in putting them before us in a new light. In the first 
place, he views them in their connection with the existing economic 
conditions of Plato's time, to which they stand as a contrasted picture; 
and in the second place, he puts the demands of Plato’s time parallel 
with the socialistic and communistic demands of our time, "This jux- 
tapositiou is particularly instructive, for it shows us how socialistic and 
communistic theories and agitations are nothing more than a kind 
of social and psycho-social reflex-action which is produced in all times 
and places by the excessive abuses of capitalism. . 

His contrast of the two works of Plato is also interesting. One of 
them, the “Republic,” points to the impetuous progressiveness of 
Plato’s spirit, when the still immatured philosopher failed to take into 
account the social necessities which control the life of men; while in his 
"Laws" he is careful to regard these necessities. It is the eternal 
contrast of youthful impetuosity with the maturer judgment of more 
advanced years which manifests itself in these two works. 
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In conclusion, the author discusses briefly the “social universal 
state of Zeno, the fourder of stoicism,” in which '' the utopian element 
in socialism, its irrepressizle tendency to lose itself in boundless per- 
spectives, has found (e purest expression imaginable.” 

It is with great interest that the scholarly world will look forward to 
the continuation of this Listorical and politico-social work. 

LUDWIG GUMPLOWICZ. 
* [Translated by Ellen C. Semple.] 





History of Taxation *n Vermont, By FREDERICK A. Woop, Ph. D. 
Columbia College €tudies in History, Economics and Public Law, 
Vol. IV, No. 3. Pb. 128. Price, 75 cents. New York: Columbia 
College, 1894. l 
Students of public fnance have reascn to be pleased with every such ` 

addition as this to ou- scanty literature on the subject. The work be- 

fore us is scholarly aad, as far.as it zoes, thorough and exact. It 
seems a little unforturate that it should have been limited to the sub- 
ject of taxation. "he work could easily have been extended to 
cover the entire history o: public finance in that State, and would then 
have covered topics of sar more importance than that of taxation. 

. The history of State and local expenditure in Vermont would have 

proved most interesting. In the matter of collecting revenue there is 

little that is original cr peculiar in the history of this commonwealth. 

But in the matter of expenditure there is much such. In the first 

place, the administrat on compared wich that of other States, has been 

unusually honest. This is due in pa-t to the Puritan origin of the 
people and their habi-s of economy and thrift, and even more to the 


fact that temptation was less in as mnch as the sums handled were ` ` 


. smaller. In the second place, the Legislature stands very close to the 
people, for although Vermont has only 350,000 inhabitants, the lower 
House has nearly five hvndred representatives. Thus the history of 
State, as well as local, expenditure in Vermont would be the bestex- - 
ample we could find ia the United States of an honest attempt to get 
as much as possible for the outlay along the few lines that appeal to 
the people as a whole as wise and necessary. 

The central feature o7 taxation in Vermont is the '' Grand List." 
This originated in tle a:tempt to extend the principle of the poll-tax ' 
(namely, uniformity per unit), to other units, as property, and in cer- 
tain cases-income. hus the “list” at first contained polls rated 
uniformly at £6; the Cifferent kinds of farm stock, also rated uni- 
formly, as, for example, a four-year-old steer at £4; monéy or bills 
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due rated in the same way as, for example, £6 for every £100, and, 
lastly, improved land at the uniform rate of ros per acre. While 
lawyers, merchants and artificers were also rated in proportion to their 
gains. The prevalent theory justifying taxation at that time was that 
of protection furnished by the government, In accord with this 
theory the ''Grand List” gradually developed into the general 
property tax; so that after 1819 real estate and after 1842 all other 
property was taxed according to its market value, instead of being 
listed at uniform rates. The tlirifty, saving habits of the people turned 
all income into property so soon that the income element was in time 
regarded as superfluous and abandoned in 1876. 

Vermont found the same difficulty that appears everywhere in ad- 
ministering the personal property tax. In 1880 the method of pro- 
cedure was sharpened. Sworn declarations may be demanded, the 
banks are required to report to the assessors, etc. But this is still 
not all that could be desired. In order to remedy in some measure 
. inequalities in valuation between the different towns, the corporation 
tax was introduced asa source of State revenue. But the State still 
depends on the ‘‘ Grand List’’ for the elastic element in its revenues. 

Local taxation, which in general follows the lines of State taxation, 
is only briefly treated in the monograph before us. 

CARI, C. PLEHN. 


NOTES ON ECONOMICS. 


'The surest indication that political economists atlength begin to feel 
their feet resting upon the solid ground of ascertained truth is found 
in the retrospective turn which the literature of the science has lately 
taken. In studying the works of the classical economists the aim is 
. not now, as it was formerly, to judge their theories by some absolute 
standard of our own, but rather to discover how those theories were 
connected with the past, and in how far they served to explain con- 
temporary economic phenomena, 

As the editor of the letters exchanged by Ricardo and Malthus, 
and the author of the book, “Malthus and His Work,” Mr. James 
Bonar has already made substantial contributions to this new form of 
criticalliterature. Quite recently he has earned the gratitude of all 
reverent students of the “father ” of political economy by editing a 
catalogue * of the library of Adam Smith. 


* A Catalogue of the Library of Adam Smith, author of the '* Moral Sentiments " 
and the “ Wealth of Nations,” edited with an introduction by JAMES BONAR. Pp. 
xxx and 126. Price, $2.25. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 
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The statement has frequently been made that there is no new idea 
to be found in the “ Wealth of Nations." By the aid of this catalogue 
students are now in a position to determine from what sources Adam 
Smith actually did Craw his ideas, or at least such of them as came 
from books in his ow. possession. The '' Catalogue’ is very carefully 
compiled, and contazns, besides a list of the works in the library, 
much other information of interest and value. 

It appears from the introduction thet upon Adam Smith’s death his 
library passed to his eousin, David Douglas. The latter died in 1819, 
dividing the library between his two daughters, Mrs. Cunningham and 
Mrs, Bannerman. Tse half going to Mrs. Bannerman, numbering 
1400 volumes, has Cen preserved intact, though in two different 
places, while what rena:ns of Mrs. Cunningham’s half is now scat- 
tered through half a dozen and more private and public libraries. 
The library is estimat-d to have contained at the time of Adam Smith’s 
death 3000 volumes. The present catalogue includes about rooo 
entries and refers to z200 volumes, or something over two-thirds of the 
whole collection. Besides the introduction, the book includes a repro- 
duction in lithograplir of an interesting letter from Adam Smith to his 
publisher, Strahan, a dist of Adam Smith's works, a copy of his last 
will and testament, . pian of the house in Kirkcaldy, in which he 
lived while writing Ce '' Wealth of Nations," and some interesting ` 
notes upon portraits cf Adam Smith. 

About one-fifth of the books catalogued are on literature and art, 
one-fifth consists of .he works of classical authors, one-fifth treats of 
law, politics and geozranhy, one-fifth is divided in about equal por- 
tions between history an1 political economy, and the remaining fifth 
consists of works on science, philosophy and biography. More than 
one-third of the books are in English, a little less than one-third are 
in French, and the balance are in Latin (one-fonrth), Italian and 
Greek. German is r-presented only Ey presentation copies of trausla- 
tions of Adam Smith's own works. 

Asaman of affairs is known by his friends, so a student is known 
by his books. This catalogue bears eloquent testimony to the broad 
sympathies and well-»alanced mind of the owner of the books which 
it enumerates, Examining more in detail the 220 volumes treating of 
political economy, we find that the library contained most of the im- 
portant works that had appeared Lefore 1776. Mun, Child, Law, 
D'avenant, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Stewart, Hume, Quesnay and 
Dupont are represented 5y their best known works. The writings of 
Petty and North do 2ot seem to have been in the library. Likewise 
Turgot's “Reflexions” does not appear in the catalogue, confirming, 
as far as it goes, Caanan’s opinion that Adam Smith was unfamiliar 
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with this most important fore-runner of his own,“ Wealth of Nations.’’ 
In addition to the mere list of titles, the catalogue contains interest- 
ing literary references, throwing light upon the use Adam Smith made 
of his library and enhancing greatly its own value. Altogether the 
work of editing is done with the painstaking care that was to be 
expected from Mr. Bonar, and the publishers have exhausted the 
resources of the book-makers’ art to make the catalogue a valuable 
addition to the library of every political economist. 

That America does not lag behind in this revival of a critical study of 
the classical English economists is shown by the fact that the Macmil- 
lans are about to publish a series of ‘‘ Economic Classics," to be edited 
by Professor W. J. Ashley, of Harvard University. This series will 
include works of three classes : (1) Select chapters from the '' classical”? 
economists, beginning with Adam Smith, Melthus and Ricardo. 
These are designed especially for use in the class-room, and will be 
careful reproductions of the most important parts of such works as the 
“Wealth of Nations," the ‘‘ Essay on Population," etc., which every 
student should know at first band. (2) Reprints of older English 
works, such as those of Mun, Child and Petty. (3) Translations of 
important foreign treatises. Among the older writers under consid- 
eration for this class are Roscher, von Thiinen and Hermann. ‘To these 
willbe added a few translations from more recent authors of eminence. 

The volumes of this series will be printed in r2mo, with neat, 
flexible, dark-blue covers, and will be issued at the uniform price of 
seventy-five cents. The number of pages will vary from one hundred 
to two hundred and forty. 'The appearance of those volumes, contain- 
ing the selections from Adam Smith, Malthus and Ricardo, is prom- 
ised in the immediate future. There is no student who has used "do 
petite bibliotheque économique! of Guillaumin who will not hail with 
pleasure the appearance of a similar English series. One may well ask 
why such an enterprise had not been undertaken long ago. 

Another indication that political economy feels itself upon firmer 
ground than at any time since flaws began to be discovered in John 
Stuart Mill’s system, is found in the increasing demand for elementary 
textbooks on the subject. Various more or less successful attempts 
have been made to satisfy this demand, either through abridgments 
oflarger works or through independent treatises. One of the latest is 
Professor A. B. Woodford's '' Economic Primer," * of which the ad- 
vanced sheets have just been received. 


* The Economic Primer, a Summary of the Philosophy of Lower Prices, Higher 
Wages and Shorter Hours (elsewhere styled, '* Gunton's Economic Philosophy’’). 
By ARTHUR BURNHAM WOODFORD, Ph. D., Professor of Economics and Politics 
at the School of Social Economics. Pp. 166. New York, 
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The main body of this work is divided into seven chapters, of which 
the first three treat of the ‘“‘Principles of Production," and the last 
four of the ‘‘ Principbs of Distributior." These are followed by chap- 
ters on ‘‘ Questions o^ Economic Policy," in which protection, trades- 
unions, taxation, trusts, etc., are to be discussed, and the work will 
conclude with a “‘Eistory of Econcmic Theory." These last two 
parts have not yet appeared. The most characteristic feature about 
the "rr Economic Primer © is the disproportionately large space given 
to the subject of dist-ibttion, and in this it no doubt accords with the 
popular demand. Wages are treated as the costs of production, while 
rent, profit and interest are regarded as parts of the social surplus. 
Capital is not the resuK of abstinence, but the result of production 

“and the decision on tae dart of the producer that his economic advan- 

tage is to employ his prcduct in further production rather than to con- 
sume it, Economic orozress is in the direction of lower prices, higher 
wages and shorter hours of work; z. 2., of increased per capita con- 
sumption and decreased per capita costs. In the ‘‘ Economic Primer" 
these fundamental pcints in Gunton’s system are explained with great 
clearness, and in lamzusge whose simplicity will commend the work 
to teachers. It may be doubted, however, whether the “ Primer’”’ 
fulfills in other respects the demands which the general student will 
make of an elementary textbook. Instead of confining itself to the 
sure ground of political economy, it takes much for granted that an 
‘elementary treatise cught to explain in some detail, and plunges at 
once into a discussion, easily followed, to be sure, of problems which 
must still be considered as lying within the disputed border territory 
of the science. But th.s is not a criticism of “A Summary of Gun- 
tows Economic Phi osophy,’’ but rather a regret that this "r Eco- 
nomic Primer," with all its merits, is not the ‘‘Elementary Treatise 
on Economics” for which we are all impatiently waiting. 

Much more satisfectcry is Cannan’s ‘‘ Elementary Political Econ- 
omy,’’ * which appeared some years ago in England, but has attracted 
very little notice in thiscountry. This is really an elementary treatise, 
and has the additionzl merit of avoiding, for the most part, controver- 
sial questions. The bock is divided into three parts, as follows: (1) 
general material welare; (2) individual welfare under private prop- 
erty ; and (3) the promotion of public welfare by the State. In the first 
part is discussed in a ve-y general way the relation between industry 
and welfare, with a glarce at the part played by property and popula- 
tion in determining the productiveness of labor. In the second part 
the author considers exchange, credit, value and the problem of 


* Elementary Political Ecenomy. By EDWIN CANNAN, M.A. Pp. 152. Price, 
Is. London: Henry Frewd2, 1888. 
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distribution in a suggestive and original manner, and, finally, the third 
part discusses the rôle played by the State in industry, protection, 
State enterprise, taxation, etc. Few American readers will be satisfied 
with Mr. Cannan's book, owing to its intensely English bias, but 
nevertheless it is probably the best elementary presentation of the sub- 
ject that has yet been attempted. 


HENRY R. SEAGER. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


NOTES. 





SIX LECTURES, by President Andrews, delivered before the students 
of Hartford Theological Seminary are reissued for the general public.* 
They deal with econemic problems, but in their relation to ethics, 
In this borderland wiere sentimentality usually obscures all true rela- 
tions President Andrews is easily first among the writers of our day. 
To a remarkable clearness of logical analysis he joins a lucid and 
forceful literary style wkich doubles the effectiveness of his thought. 

He boldly asserts that the existing automatic (rather than natural) 
industrial order is net necessarily good or bad. Its moral character 
comes from conscious acquiescence in or interference with it. This 
act men should decide upon by a study of results with no prepossessions 
about harmony of incerests or otherwise. Such a study he proceeds 
briefly to make, Ths present competitive order has had at least a 
relative justification, 3aving furnished us tlie incentive for an unprece- 
dented progress. It is not clear that this incentive to invention and 
energy could have bean supplied otherwise than by competition. 

But think of it as we will, the competitive order is passing away. 
The writer believes that there is no industry in which competition is 
not destined to be replaced by monopoly, though competition in some 
lines wil long contirue. With remarkable force he argues that the 
monopoly régime laczs be one redeeming characteristic of competi- 
tion, its progressiveress The moral aspects of monopoly are dis- 
passionately discussed, and it is impossible to resist the author's 
conclusion that the p-ospect is forbidding. ‘The following chapters on 
Economic Evils as aided by Legislation, Economic Evils Due to Social 
Conditions and Socia.ism leave nothing, but elaboration to be desired. 
Socialism is declared to be impracticeble and government regulation 
difficult, and both for the reason that the moral development of men 
is as yet incapable cf furnishing the necessary incentives and guar. 
antees, And yet tha- regulation is necessary is now beyond question, 
, Competition was a crude, but real regulator and its disappearance 
leaves the many at the mercy of the few. An indefinitely better 
regulation is possible if there is sufficient moral cohesion among men. 


* Wealth and Moral Law. By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. Pp. 135. Hartford 
Conn.: Hartford Semina~y Fress, 1894. 
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Is there this cohesion, this character? The awful possibilities sug- 

gested by this question are considered in the chapter on Weal and 
Character. 
- Itis doubtful whether the students of a theological seminary often 
listen to so valuable a course. The book is solid, thoughtful, sympa- 
, thetic, combining the prudence and progress of our day at their 
best. 


Losses ccc 


PROFESSOR RoBERT FLINT published some twenty years ago his 
well-known ''History of the Philosophy of History." This com- 
prised in a stout octavo volume an account of the development of his- 
torical speculation in France and Germany, the author promising a 
succeeding volume upon England and Italy. Dissatisfied’ with his 
_ original presentation the writer has recently issued a radically revised 
edition * of that portion of his work which related to France and now 
intends to devote separate volumes to German, Italian and English 
speculation, respectively. He justly maintains that in few, if any, 
spheres of activity are national tendencies and characteristics more 
.clearly discernible than in that of historical thought; he hopes that 
this and the succeeding volumes will be found to be to some extent a 
contribution to the history of France, Germany, Italy and England as 
well as to the philosophy of history. A comparison with the first 
edition shows a great extension of the scope of the work, since the por- 
tion devoted to France has been fully doubled in size. - The introduc- 
‘tion has been increased from sixty-two to 172 pages. The materials 
have heen differently classified, as a natural outcome of more careful 
study. We no longer find the names of individual thinkers at the 
head of each chapter, but a series of headings which lends itself to a 
philosophical rather than a personal arrangement. The nineteenth 
century occupies half of the volume. ‘‘The Ultramontanist and Lib- 
eral Catholic Schools,” ‘‘The Socialistic Sthocls"' {Buchez and L. 
Blanc), ‘‘ The Spiritualistic Movement ” (Cousin, Guizot,’ De Tocque- 
ville), ‘‘ The Democratic School "7 (Michelet, Quinet), ** The Historical 
Philosophy of Naturalism and Positivism” (Comte, Rénan, Taine)— 
‘these headings illustrate the author’s general order and method of 
treatment. 

Professor Flint’s work is extremely helpful to students of history 
and interesting to the general reader, and it is to be hoped that the 
publication of the rest of the work will not be delayed. 


* History of the Philosophy of History, Historical Philosophy in France and French 
Belgium and Switzerland. By ROBERT FLINT. Pp. 706. Price, $4.00. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894. 
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No SINGLE MAN Curing the first phase of the French Revolution is 
so worthy of study zs Mirabeau. His life before 1789 while romantic 
in the extreme serves as an excellent illustration of certain of the 
most characteristic &spects'of the Ancien Régime. Professor v. Holst 
has therefore done the public a great service in presenting, in his ` 
vivid yet scholarly lectures, the chief features of Mirabeau's career,* 
Few have the time t read Lomenie's five vélumes or even the shorter 
biography of Stern. Professor v. Holst gives numerous examples of 
Mirabeau's wonderfr] political insight by extracts from his well-known 
correspondence with Le Marck, and more than justifies the attempt to 
present the leading terdencies of the revolution by reproducing the ` 
aims and criticisms of the greatest statesmen of the period. In no 
other way perhaps zorld so much have been crowded into twelve 
lectures: The author's apology for certain peculiarities of style as 
admissible in speakiag will be readily accepted. We can only wonder 
' at the masterly corimand of English shown in many an eloquent 
passage. A large nim5er of notes have been added in printing the 
lectures, which greaTy enhance the value of the volumes, 





DAVID KAYv's ‘‘ Elucation and Educators” f.is a contribution to the 
general literature o^ education and discusses the following topics: 
The Several Meanings of Education; The Nature and Importance of 
Education; Hereditary Effects of Education; Education and the 
State; Education amd Religion; The Different Kinds of Educators, 
The author presente an easy and interesting running discussion of 
each of these topics. But the most valuable and characteristic feature 
of the work is the rich collection of opinions, on the above topics, of 
almost all the celebrate] thinkers from Aristotle to Dr. W. 'T. Harris. ` 
If any one wishes te be posted on these topics he should consult this 
most extensive collection of educational opinions published in thé 
English language. Ths book is blessed by a twenty page index. 





PROFESSORS LAVISSE AND RAMBAUD have issued the third volume 
of their general history,} covering the period 1270-1492. Probably 


* The French Revolution ‘tested by Mirabezau's Career. Twelve lectures on the 
History of the French Revolution, delivered at the Lowell Institute, Boston, Mass; 
By H. v. HOLST. 2 vols., pp. 258 and 264. Price, $3.50. Chicago: Callaghan & 
Co., 1894. ` 

T Education and Educators. By DAVID Kay, F. R. G. S. Pp. 490. Price $1.50. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Eardeen, 1893. : MA 

t Histoire Générale du. Ps Siècle à nos jours. Ouvrage publié sous la direction 
de MM. ERNEST LAVISLE e: ALFRED RAMBAUD, Tome IL Pp. 984. Formation 
de grands Etats, 1270-1452. Paris: Colin et Cie. 
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none of the volumes will offer more difficulty than this, dealing asit 
does with a neglected transitionary epoch which has been looked upon 
as too modern for the student of medizval, and, most unwisely, as too 
remote for those dealing with modern history. France occupies a 
third of the volume, a long chapter beiug devoted to French civiliza- 
tion, prepared by such distinguished writers as Petit de'Julleville, 
E. Müntz and Levasseur. A very weak chapter follows upon the 
church and the Papacy. The writer, M. Em. Chénon, seems to have 
no conception of the importance of his task, giving us the most 
commonplace description of this great crisis in the history of the 
medieval church. The German affairs are briefly dealt with by G. 
Blondel, Professor Rambaud gives us a chapter of seventy-six pages 
on the end of the Eastern Empire, while Italy and the Renaissance is 
treated within a compass of less than ninety pages. The bibliographies 
appear to be carefully compiled, and form a most useful feature of the 
work. 





SENATOR LODGE IS always sure of a reading public, because his 
writings, whatever their faults, never lack vigor and originality. Two 
of the eight essays in the volume of ‘‘ Historical and Political 
Essays ’’* appear in print for the first time. The essay on William D, 
Seward is a corrective of the too common impression, based upon a 
single circumstance in 1861, that the bold foreign policy of Lincoln's 
Secretary of State ever degenerated into rashness. "The chapter on 
Gouverneur Morris, together with Roosevelt's admirable biography in 
the American Statesman series, gives the only satisfactory character 
sketch in existence of a man whose services to the infant republic have 
never, until recently, been either known or appreciated. "The best of 
the historical essays is a successful effort to make James Madison less 
lonely in our political history. 

The political essays of the volume, if less convincing, are no less 
interesting and original. ‘The chapter on the distribution of intel- 
lectual ability in the United States, based on the best of our bio- 
graphical cyclopzdias, will not be accepted asa final word by those 
who ‘understand the conditions under which, in America, such 
volumes are prepared. Of parliamentary obstruction and parliamen- 
tary minorities in the United States, the essayist writes, of course, as 
a partisan ; but after the record of the latest Congress, few will take 
. issue with him. The essay on party allegiance, first given as an 
address before the Harvard University students, is the apologia pro 
vita sua of a man who stood by his party when older and more 


* Historical and Folilical Essays, By HENRY CABOT LODGE., Pp, 213. Price, 
$1.25. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1892. 
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eminent men were deserting. Never. before, perhaps, has Senator 
. Lodge let so much of his best self at his best moments shine forth. ` 
The Mugwump reader of this last chapter in the volume, and of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s recent article in Harper's Weekly concerning 
the essayist, may continue to question the wisdom of party adherence 
through thick and thin. 





IN TEE “ Englishman at Home," * the author describes, in a popular 
manner, the principal political and the social institutions of England. 
He keeps constantly before the reader the English citizen's relations 
to these various organizations, his part in them and their influence, 
upon him. ‘he first chapter he devotes to municipal government, 
describing briefly the various local bodies. De gives a short his- 
tory of their development and explaius their present functions. In 
the second, third and fourth chapters he treats in like manner ‘‘ The 
Poor Law and its Administration," ‘‘ National Elementary Educa- 
tion" and ‘‘The Administration of Justice," respectively. Chapter 
five gives an exceedingly brief account of “Imperial Taxation” as it 
exists to-day. He wisely avoids any attempt at an historical.treat- 
‘ment. Chapter six deals with ‘‘ Parliament and the Constituencies.’’. 
Commencing with a short historical account of the extension of the . 
_ Suffrage, the author follows this with a very good description of 

“Local Political Organizations, Nomination of Candidates, Elections, 
etc." "Under the heading, '' Parliament at Work,” chapter seven gives 
a description of the organization of the two Houses, their attitude 
toward each other and their reception of the-speech from the throne. 
He follows this by an account of the course of legislation from the in- 
troduction of a bill until it receives.the royal sanction. These two 
chapters on Parliament are the most completely and satisfactorily 
treated of any in the book. The author shows intimate acquaintance 
with this phase of English life. In the remaining six chapters are 
treated respectively, ‘‘The State Departments," “The Church of 
England and Non-Conformity," “The Military, Naval and Civil 
Services," "Labor Legislation," ‘The Land and its Owners” and 
“The Daily Press." These subjects are all treated concisely and dis- 
cuss chiefly present conditions. At the end of the volume are placed - 
fourteen appendices, giving in tabular form the cost of local govern- 
ment and other useful information. 

The book adds nothing new to what had been previously published. 
. The same ground had been well covered by “The English Citizen ?» 
series and also by Dr. 'Todd's excellent work. 


* The Englishman at Home, His Responsibilities and Privileges. By EDWARD 
PoRRITT. Pp. 355. Price, $1.75. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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STUDENTS OF AMERICAN political institutions will find an interest- 
ing bit of history in Mr. Shambaugh's account of the ‘‘ Claim Asso- 
ciation of Johnson County, lowa."* The settlers of this county 
having entered upon their claims before the land was offered for sale 
were for several years without the pale of civil institutions. They or- 
ganized a '* Claim Association?! which lasted from 1839 till 1843, when 
the lands were opened for sale. The Claim Association was, thus, 
a temporary government established by frontiersmen to meet their 
peculiar needs. The student of sociology as well as political science 
may well consult Mr. Shambaugh's reprint of the “ Constitution and 
Records" of this association of Iowa's early settlers. 


d 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH has revised and erlarged his ‘‘ Essays 
on Questions of the Day." t There are no changes of opinion to be 
found. The essays have been brought up to date; new illustrations 
and in several instances new arguments based on late events have been 
added. The preface is interesting for the attention given to our recent 
industrial disturbances such as Coxeyism and the Pullman strike. He 
commends the stand taken by President Cleveland, One sentiment 
in his preface deserves quotation. '' We must not forget the origin of 
these troubles. Dishonesty in the high places of commerce, illicit 
speculation, watering of stocks, want of integrity in the management 
of railways, the derangment of currency for a political purpose were 
sources of the financial crisis from which industrial disturbances 
fowed, and are as much to blame as the malignant ambition of the 
labor demagogues who gave the word for the strike." The opening 
essay of the first edition ''Industrial and Sociel Revolution" has 
been divided. The part treating Bellamy’s book has been given the 
title ‘‘ Utopian Visions." ‘‘ Woman Suffrage " has been strengthened. 
The actual enlargement by count of this edition over the first is thirty- 
two pages of additional matter. 


e ———— 


A SECOND REVISED edition of Villari’s “ Niccolò Machiavelli ei 
suoi Z?mpi'"iisbeing published. The first volume, embracing that 


* Constitution and Records of the Claim Association of Johnson County, Iowa. 
With Introduction and Notes. By BENJAMIN F. SHAMBAUGH, A.M. Pp, 196. 
Published by the State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1894. 

t Essays on Questions of the Day, Political and Social. By GoLpwIn Smitt, D. 
C.L. Second edition, revised. Pp. xv, 384. Price, 52.25. New York and London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1894. 

I Milano: Hoepli. 
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portion of the work contained in the first two volumies of the English 
translation of the first edition, has appeared. The second and third’ . 
volumes are in press. No essential changes appear to have been made 
beyond corrections ard the addition of two of Machiavelli’s letters to - 
` those in the appendix of documents, 





IN HIS STUDY of “The Inheritance Tax," * Dr. Max West gives a 
summary statement o7 all the inheritance taxes that have been levied 
between the imposition by the Emperor Augustus in the year 6, A. D., 
of what is supposed to have been the first one, and the Cálifornia 
inheritance tax law 5f 1893. He shows that nearly every European 
country has this form of taxation, the differences between the laws of -. 
Various countries being mainly in rates. Twelve States in this country 
levy such a tax, the rate varying from two and a half to five per cent. 

In the latter part of the book the various theories of taxation. are 
very well treated, tke legal theory, the economic theory, etc., and 
the author shows how these various theories of taxation are all well ' 
: met by the inheritance tax. 

One excellent featire of the book is the extensive bibliography. 
This could have been very much improved by a discriminating between 
the essential and nod-essential works and giving a brief statement 
of what each of the chief works on the subject contained. A bibli- . 
ography made in this manner is of great value to the beginner in the 
study of public finance. l 


‘OTHE POLITICAL ECONOMY: op NATURAL LAW" f is an amusing ' 
and curious instance Df the outcropping of an old idea. An idea that 
the student of the history of economic thought would have supposed. 
long since dead. Nacural law, the author thinks, rules the universe, 
in accord with the inmutable decrées of God. Man's will is free 
only to his own undoing. The book has one redeeming feature, an 
air of comfortable opcimism. Mr. Wood seeks to show that the work- 
ings of natural law in the realm of economic life are in the main 
beneficent. He seeks everywhere for proofs of this beneficent action. > 
‘All human infelicicy, whether physical, social, economic, moral or 
spiritual, comes from a disregard or violation of the established order," 


* The Inheritance Tax. By MAX WEST, Ph. D. Columbian College Studies, vcl, 
iv, No; 2. Pp. un, Pricz, 7c cents. New York: 1893. 

+The Political Economy oF Natural Law. By Henry Woop. Pp. 305. Price, 
$1.25. Boston: Leg & Shepard, 1894. ` i 
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* Political economy is the outward expression of the play of natural 
forces of the mind," and these forces of the mind when not disturbed 
by “artificial forces" work of necessity in accord with beneficent 
natural law. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF History of the University of Pennsylvania 
has begun the publication of ‘‘Translations and Reprints from the 
Original Sources of European History." The editors of the reprints 
have undertaken the work because they feel the need of making a | 
larger use of the primary sources of history than has thus far been 
customary. They hope to improve the methods of teaching history 
by enabling students to “use the materials of history in their original 
form." This will enable every student of history to ''learn to work 
for himself," and by methods similar to those employed in the study 
of the natural sciences. Five of the six numbers which constitute 
the first series of reprints have appeared. They comprise: I. ''The 
Early Reformation in England. Wolsey, Henry VIII. and Sir Thomas 
More,” edited by Edward P, Cheyney ; II. ' Urban and the Crusaders," 
by Dana Carleton Munro; III. ‘The Restoration and European 
Policy of Metternich,” by James Harvey Robinson; IV. “Letters of 
the Crusaders," by Dana Carleton Munro, and V. ‘‘The French 
" Revolution, 1789-1791," by James Harvey Robinson. 

The pamphlets are published in an attractive and usable form with 
stout flexible paper covers. Single numbers, sixteen to twenty-two 
pages in length, sell for fifteen cents; double numbers of thirty-two 
` pages for twenty-five cents; special reductions being made in the case 
of large orders. This brings the valuable publications within the easy 
reach ‘of students. 


A CONTINUALLY INCREASING number of college trained men are 
making a profession of the administration of charities and corrections, 
especially in connection with the work of the charity organization 
societies. Several graduates of the University of Wisconsin have 
recently entered upon such work, George 8. Wilson as General Secre- 
tary at Toledo, Henry S. Yonker as Assistant Secretary at Terre 
Haute, Paul Tyner as General Secretary at Des Moines, and C. M. 
Hubbard as Assistant Secretary at Cincinnati. ` 





1 


AT THE LAST session of the Kansas Legislature, Senator James 
Shearer introduced a resolution providing for submitting to the people 
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a proposition to amend zhe Constitution, so as to provide for the initia- 
tion, repeal and appsovel or rejection of laws. l 

According to the -esolution, no law enacted by the legislature by 
less than a three-fourth vote was to go iuto effect until four months 
from the date of its passage, and if, during that time, a petition signed 
by a certain proportior of the electors of the State (between fifteen 
and thirty per cent, $o be determined by a later law) was presented to 
the Secretary of State, urging that thislaw be submitted to the electors 
of the State at the n2xt general election, it was not to go into éffect 
` before such an election ; but was to be voted for at that election, and, 
if it received a majority of all the votes cast, it was to be a law; 
otherwise, not. 

According to the rsso.ution, a certain proportion of the electors of 
the State (between twenty and forty per cent as afterward to be de- 
cided) was to have the right to propose laws and to petition for the 
` repeal of laws already in force, and the question of the enactment of 
the new or the repeal o: the old law was to be decided at the next 
general election. Nc law enacted by the people was to be subject to 
repeal or amendmen: by the legislature. 

This resolution was read the first time on Februry 13, 1893. It was 
read the second tine on the following day, and was referred to the 
Committee on Elecfions, of which Senator J. W. Leedy was chair- 
man. On February zo the committee reported it with the recommen- 
dation that it be passed ; but it never came up for a vote on account of 
` the trouble in regard to the organization of the House, which cut down 
‘the working days cf fhe session to eleven days. This resolution, 
which is to be submitzed again this winter, was endorsed by the 
Omaha National Populist Party Convention, the Kansas Populist 
Party State Convention and the Kansas State Alliance. 


SIR Henry MEVERY-THOMPSON recently offered a bimetallic prize 
of a silver cup or silver plate, value £25, and £25 in sovereigns, for 
the paper which shculc point out most clearly and plainly: (1) The 
great loss and injury which is being inflicted on the producers of 
England by the extraordinary rise in the value of gold as compared 
with that of silvet du-inz the last twenty years, consequent on changes 
in the laws regulating the use of gold and silver as money in various , 
countries. (2) The immense temptation and inducement which this 
rise in the value of gold holds out to capitalists in silver using coun- 
tries, to develop their coal mines, and to erect machinery for the 
purpose of supplying c<hemselves and other silver using countries 
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with the manufactured articles which England has long been in the 
.habit of supplying them with. (3) That in the competitive manu- 
facturing industries of the world this divergence of value between 
gold and silver must inevitably lead to the substitution of the cheap 
labor of silver using countries for the more highly paid labor of gold 
using ones, a substitution which is already rapidly taking place, and 
which, unless some international agreement is come to at once, must 
lead to the ruin of many English industries, and the throwing out of 
' employment of tens of thousands of English workmen. 

Announcement is made that this prize has been awarded to Mr. 
George Jamieson, D. B. Mrs Consul-General for China, at Shanghai. 
Arrangements for the publication of the paper have not been made 
as yet, 


MISCELLANY. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SUMMER MEETING. 


The Economics Department of the Philadelphia Summer Meeting : 
was notable alike fcr the scientific value of its lecture courses and for . 
the excellent quality of its membzrship. Sixty special students, 
chiefly college inst-uctors and university graduate students, were 
present during the Jou: weeks of the meeting, devoting their time to 
lectures, social inteschange of views and informal discussions. The 
courses were from tkree'to fifteen lectures in length, insuring to each 
of the lecturers an 2pportunity to give satisfactory expression to the 
ideas which he held it of prime importance for advanced students of 
economics to consider. The speciel advantage of such a meeting 
lies in the repeated apportunity to question the lecturer and to discuss 
his views both in private and in the class-room. With a picked 
audience like that of th» Summer Meeting, the economist may express 
himself more freely and intelligibly than in print, and more fully and 
effectively than in "he associations and gatherings in which but an 
hour or two at most can be devoted to each EISES The following is 
a synopsis of the lecture courses : 


‘I—Monezy. By E. Benjamin Andrews, LI, D., President of Brown 
University. Five Lect«res—July 16-20. (1) Money and the Times; 
(2) England's Mon-tary Experiment in India; (3) “ Counter" and 
Quality in Monetar- Taeory; (4) What Fixes Prices; (5) Labor asa 
Standard of Value. 

IL—DiISTRIBUTIOX. By J. B. Clark, Ph. D., Professor of Political 
Economy in Amherst College, and Lecturer in johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Zen Lecturzs—July 2-13. (x) Normal Distribution equivalent 
to Proportionate Production; (2) The Relation of the Law of UAE 
to the Law of Wages and Taieri; (3) The Social Law of Value 
(4) Groups and Sut-groups in Industrial Society ; (5) The Nature of 
Capital and the Sou-ce of Wages and Interest ; (6) The Static Law of 
Distribution ; (7) Dznamic Forces and their Effects; (8) The Origin 
and the Distribution of Normal Profits; (9) Trusts Bud Public Policy ; 
(xo) Labor Unions and Public Policy. 

IJI—ScIENTIFIC SUEDIVISION OF POLITICAL Economy. By F.H. 
Giddings, A. M., Professor of Sociology in Columbia College. Five 
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Lectures—July 2-7. (1) The Conception and Definition of Political 
Economy; (2) The Concepts of Utility, Cost ard Value; (3) The 
Theory of Consumption; (4) The Theory of Production; (5) The 
Theory of Relative Values, 

IV—THEORIES OF POPULATION. By Arthur T. Hadley, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Vale University. Tree Leclures— 
July 5-6. 

V—RELATIONS OF Economics AND Ponrrics. By J. W. Jenks, 
Ph. D., Professor of Political Economy and Civil and Social Institu- 
tions in Cornell University. five Lectures—july r6-20 (i) The 
Nature and Scope of Economics and of Politics Compared; (2) Influ- 
ence of Economic Conditions upon Political Constitutions; (3) The 
Influence of Economic Conditions and Theories upon Certain Social 
and Legal Institutions not Primarily Political; (4) The Influence of 
Present Economic Conditions and Beliefs upon Present Political 
Methods and Doctrine; (5) The Political Reforms that would be of 
Most Economic Advantage. 

VI—HTHNICAL BASIS FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Richmond Mayo-Smith, Ph. D., Professor of Political 
Economy and Social Science in Columbia College. Three Lectures— 
July 24-26. (1) Theories of Mixture of Races and Nationalities and 
Application to the United States; (2) Assimilating Influence of Climate 
and Intermarriages; (3) Assimilating Influence of Social Environ- 
ment. 

VII—INTRODUCHON TO DvNAMIC Economics. By Simon N. 
Patten, Ph. D., Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Fifteen Leciures— July 9-27. 

VIII—PuBIIC FINANCE. By Edwin R. A. Seligman, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy and Finance in Columbia College. Five 
Lectures—fuly 23-27. (1) The Development of Taxation; (2) The 
Effects of Taxation; (3) The Basis of Taxation; (4) The Principles 
of Taxation; (5) The Single Tax. 

It is expected that the substance of Courses II and ITI will be pub- 
lished at an early date, the first constituting Part I of Professor Clark's 
eagerly expected work on Distribution, the other embodying the out- 
line of Professor Giddings’ system of political economy, which will 
be received with the more interest because of the fact that in accepting 
the chair of sociology at Columbia College he turns aside for the 
present from the formal teaching of this subject. 

Aside from the courses outlined above, Professor J. B. Macmaster 
delivered four lectures on American economic history, and there were 
several interesting addresses on special subjects, notably those by Presi- 
dent Andrews on the Brussels International Monetary Conference; by 
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Professor Clark ‘on the Ideal Standard of Value and on the Elemen- 
tary Teaching of Economics; by Professor Giddings on the Money 
Question and on Methods of Teaching Political Economy, and by Pro- 
fessor Simon N. Patten on Political Economy in Elementary Schools. 
The address last mentioned aroused so much interest that there was an 
urgent demand for its publication, and with some modifications it is 
' printed in the present number of the ANNALS.* 

On the whole the experiment has proved so successful that it is 
hoped that a similar series of courses can be arranged for the next 
^ meeting in the field of politics, and that the University Extension 
authorities may be able to arrange for a second economic program 
within a few years. A comparison of the course outlined above with 
any that could have been secured from the economics departments of 
American Univérsities even ten years ago would strongly emphasize 
` the advance of this decade. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


The sixth annual convention of the Associatiotüi of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools in the Middle States and Maryland was held 
at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, on November 30 and 
Decentber 1. 

The topic which was first discussed was '* The Place and Teaching of 
History and Politics in School and College." Professor Herbert B. 
Adams, of Johus Hopkins University, opening the discussion by a 
paper entitled “Is History Past Politics?” He urged the prominent — 
if not predominating position which the political aspects of history 
must inevitably assume. The close relation and interdependence of 
history and politics was illustrated in the life and teachings of Professor 
Lieber, of Columbia College, and by the methods pursued at the 
"Johns Hopkins University. - e 

Professor James Harvey Robinson, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, followed Professor Adams, reading a paper upon the “‘ Use of the 
Sources in Teaching History." Emphasis was laid upon the absence in 
our colleges and universities of any opportunity for the student to 
cultivate his critical faculties in the use of books and in the inter- 
pretation of written records. This in itself would seem to justify, it 
was urged, some reference to the sources of our knowledge of his- 
torical facts. ‘The student is encouraged blindly to accept facts as 
presented to him inatextbook. He never thinks of asking for proofs, 


*''Economics for the Elementary Schools," 
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and thus an opportunity is lost for cultivating literary tact and dis- 
crimination, so essential in picking our way among the ever increasing 
mass of books, which the publishers submit to us. 

“The Place of History in the Secondary Schools" was taken up by 
Principal Henry P. Warren, of the Albany Academy, Albany, N. Y. 
This paper dealt especially with that class of historical facts which 
most naturally excite the interest of younger pupils especially mythol-- 
ogy and the accounts of exploration and adventure. Only later ought 
the pupil to be introduced to the history of Greece and Rome and 
then of France. Around the history of the latter country almost all 
the great tendencies of Modern Europe can be grouped. 

Mr. Samuel E. Forman, of Baltimore, in a paper on '' Civics in the 
Secondary Schools ” criticised the action of the Conference at Madison 
as submitted in the report of the Committee of Ten, in recommending 
that civil government be made a part of the instruction in history. 
Civics should be an independent subject, ‘‘the end to be attained by 
the study is ethical," the speaker claimed, ‘‘rather than educational," 
for as a means of mental discipline civil government is of low value. 
Several suggestions were added in regard to the methods of instruction. 

A discussion followed in which among others Professor Franklin H. 
Giddings, of Columbia College, and Mr. Glenn Mead, of the Episcopal 
‘Academy, Philadelphia, took part. The afternoon session was devoted 
to a discussion of the Report on the Requirements for Entrance 
Examinations in English of the Committee appointed last year by the 
Association, Very interesting papers were read by Professor Stoddard, 
of the University of the City of New York ; Professor Bright, of Johns 
Hopkins University; Mr. Farrand, of Newark Academy; Professor 
Bliss Perry, of Princeton College, and Mr. Chubb, of the Brooklyn 
Public Schools. The report was accepted by the Association. 

Owing to the absence of President Francis L. Patton, the evening . 
address was made by Professor Ira Remsen, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, who spoke especially of the danger arising from the introduction 
of advanced university methods in the teaching of the less mature 
students of our colleges. 

The session Saturday morning was devoted to ‘‘ The Future of the 
College.” 

Mr. Talcott Williams, of the Philadelphia Press, opened the discus- 
sion. From a compilation of interesting statistics, the speaker 
reached the following deductions : First, the essential influence of 
great colleges in stimulating the appetite for a ccllege education, and 
in educating the community “so as to create the soil out of which the 
college students will grow. Secondly, the figures seem to prove that 
the colleges have a /ocal command over their attendance, and are not 
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sought because they are cheap and easy, but because they are near. 
Competition is thus reduced, and the standard may be safely raised 
without diminishing the attendance. 

President Sharpless, of Haverford College, described the advan- 
tages of the small college and the work it should do as contrasted 
with the university. President Warfield, of Lafayette College, and 
President Stryker, of Hamilton College, presented papers upon other 
aspects of the same subject. In the discussion which followed, Pro- 
fessor James, of the University of Pennsylvania, and Principal 
Johnson, of Friends’ School at Wilmington, Del., took part. 

The papers and discussion will be printed in full in.the Annual. 
Proceedings of the Association, which may be obtained gratis by 
applying to the secretary, Professor J. Q. Adams, University of Penn- 
sylvania. , 


NOTES ON MUN ICIPAL, GOVERNMENT. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Recent events seem to indicate that the interest in municipal affairs 
has been placed upon a new footing. In the place of intermittent and’ 
spasmodic efforts at reform, we can now count upon a continuous and 
increasingly earnest effort on the part of large classes of our citizens 
to place the functions of the municipality upon the highest level of 
efficiency. In order to make these efforts as fruitful of results as pos- 
' sible, it is necessary that the experience of the various cities be placed 
within the reach of those most interested. It will be the effort of this 
department of the ANNALS to contribute its share to that end. In this - 
connection it may be well to' mention that only such events will be 
noticed as serve to illustrate the principles which underlie our system 
of city government. Thus many purely political events must needs be 
excluded. The obligations of the department to the individual corre- 
spondents will receive mention as occasion requires. 


AMERICAN CITIES. 


Philadelphia.—The estimates of expenditure for the fiscal year, 
1895, are at present the subject of discussion in the councils of most 
of our large cities. The debates upon the various items of expendi- 
ture always bring out very clearly our methods, financial and ad- 
ministrative, of dealing with municipal problems. With but little 
regard to the nature of the particular problem in hand, the estimates 
of the executive departments are reduced in a purely mechanical way, 
in order to remain within the limits of possible revenue. Each de- 
partment is allowed a certain percentage of its estimate, which often 
means that work of improvement and extension thus done in frag- 
ments is expensively and often inefficiently executed. For instance, 
in the city of Philadelphia, the estimate of departments for improve- 
ments and extensions alone was over $14,000,000. The report of the 
committee makes this a very suggestive recommendation: ''The 
money available will only permit the appropriation of about forty per 
cent of the amount asked for by the departments for improvements and 
extensions." While public works, such as the Public Buildings, 
park improvements ‘and the like, are in process of completion, such 
reductions mean indefinite delay and often duplication of the work. 
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Another very sigirficant fact in connection with the financial 
methods of the city d-pa-tments is the communication of the Director 
of Public Works on tLe cuestion of street cleaning. For this purpose, 
the city is divided int> five districts; bids are received for each district 
under the separate iteme of Street Cleaning and Collections of Ashes 
and Garbage. The avariis then made to the lowest bidder. For the 
year 1895 the aggreg-te of such bids is nearly $100,000 less than in 
1894. Ordinarily, ths might be a sub'ect for congratulation. When, 
however, we come to =xemine the nature of this particular service, it 
is evident that the lcw dgures will mean inefficient work. The fact 
that some seven or eizht different contracting companies must be con- 
trolled and supervise, is sufficient of itself to prove the fact that any- 
thing like strict supervis:on will be impossible. Under another system 
where the method of street cleaning has been developed gradually, 
and with due regard b the needs of a great city, reductions of $100,000 
would be absolutely impossible. As the city grows, the requirements 
of street cleaning became greater, invoiving a greater financial, burden. 
Were the city to und2rtzke the cleaning of its own streets, the cost 
would undoubtedly >e zreater than at present; but, on the other 
hand, their condition wculd be far more satisfactory. Thus for the 
year 1895, PhiladelpHa will expend scme $750,000 for the cleaning of 
its streets, together vith the collection of ashes and garbage. New 
York, with a street surface less than one-half that of Philadelphia, 
expends almost three times the amount, and while every one admits 
that the work is expensively done, the condition of the streets amply 
repays what, to many, seems an extravagant outlay. j 

Chicago.—The repert of the Citizens’ Association of Chicago for 1895 
contains a number © recommendations, to be embodied in specific 
measures, which the association will kave in view in its work during 
the coming year. Aa iavestigation into the Police Justices’ Courts, 
which was undertakea ir 1892, revealed a large number of cases where 
corruption and bribery aad. played an important part in the non- 
enforcement of laws ard ordinances. The association advocates a 
complete remodeling of this branch of the local judiciary. Other 
recommendations inc ude a change in the law regarding special assess- 
ments, the consolidaciom of the city and county governments, the 
holding of a Constiticioral Convention to effect changes in the admin- 
istrative system of tue city, and a revision of portions of the city 
charter. 

Boston.*—The questicn of a '' Greater Boston " seems to be upper- 
most in the minds of those most interested in the city's welfare. In 


* The information corceraing Boston has been furnished by Mr. Sylvester 
Baxter of the Boston J77zxalc. 
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a number of cases the city and surrounding districts are already organ- 
ized for purposes of general administration. The Boston Postal 
District includes six suburban municipalities, with a population, in 
1890, of 607,063. The Metropolitan Sewerage District includes seven- 
teen such suburban municipalities, with a population of 744,575. The 
system of parks is in the hands of a Metropolitan Commission, whose 
authority extends over a district comprising thirty-seven municipal- 
ities, with a population estimated at about 1,000,000. Within the last 
two years open spaces aggregating some 8000 acres have been laid out 
by this commission, which, with pre-existing parks, give to the dis- 
trict a total park space of 14,000 acres. A plan for a Metropolitan 
Water District is also under consideration. 

With the close of the present year, Boston is to lose the services of 
Mr. Nathan Matthews, Jr., as chief executive of the city. During the 
four years of his incumbency the change in administrative and finan- 
cial methods has been remarkable. The entire executive work of the 
city has been brought to a new standard of efficiency. During his 
term of office reforms in almost every executive department have been 
effected. One of the main difficulties with which the executive had 
to contend was the great number of executive departments in the 
city government; still further complicated by tke fact that commis- 
sions and boards were, asa rule, at the head of these departments, 
thus making an effective central executive control almost impos- 
sible. To completely cure this evil, a change in the form of city gov- 
ernment will be necessary, requiring an act of the legislature. This 
has not as yet been obtained. Within the limits of the powers given 
to the city by the charter, however, important changes have taken 
place. Thus, the various bureaus relating to highways, such as pav- 
ing, street cleaning, construction and maintenance, have been consol- 
idated and placed under the direction of a Superintendent of Streets. 
A Board of Survey to determine the line of all new streets upon a 
definite plan was established, which, together with the reorganization 
of the Architectural Department of the city, means a radical change 
in the method of laying out and constructing new streets, especially 
in the older portions of the city. Mayor Matthews has, further- 
more, taken a most decided stand against the gas company, which, 
until within a few years, enjoyed a monopoly in the city. He suc- 
ceeded in securing entry for another company (The Brookline Gas 
Company), and finally in effecting a reorganization of the original 
company. The price of gas was reduced to $1.00 per rooo cubic 
feet in the urban sections. ‘The various gas companies have now 
entered into a combination, over which the retiring mayor will assume 
the presidency. In accepting this office, Mr. Matthews expresses 
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the following opinior on the relation of the municipality to guasi 
public works: '''The best manner of adjusting the relations between 
the community and a private corporation undertaking a semi-public 
service, is, in my opinion, to secure to the municipal corporation a. 
share in the dividencs paid within a certain fixed percentage, and, 
on, the other hand, to protect the company in its business and encour- 
age its development by a contract for a term of years.” 

The Municipal League 5f Boston has been doing some very thorough 
work in investigating various city departments. At the October meet- 
ing, a detailed report vas devoted to the City Council, and charges of 
corruption, especially in connection with contract work, were brought 


forward. "This report has not as yet given rise to any definite action, ` 


although the same is awaited with great interest. The November 
meeting was devoted to a report on the police system by the Com- 
mittee on Public Healzh end Safety, which was in the main favorable 
to the department. “he league intends to strongly advocate before 
the legislature a radical revision of the city charter. It desires, in the 
first place, that the mayor’s term of office be extended from one to 
three years, Furthermore, the abolition of Common Council and the 
substitution of a sing e chamber of twenty-four aldermen with three- 
year terms, eight to be elected each year under a plan of proportional 
representation. In addition, a Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
analogous to the New York board, to make up the annual budget. 
Another reform whick will be urged is the establishment by legisla- 
tive enactment, of a “ Board of Visitors?' for public institutions, the 
City Council having ried to authorize such a board, notwithstand- 
‘ing the fact that abuses in management have been proven by a special 
board of visitors appoiatei to look into the matter. 

Various commercial organizations of the city are inquiring into the 
-advisability of establisaing a system of municipal wharves and docks, 
the advantages to otker seaports through such ownership being no 
longer a matter of dorbt. ; 

Omaha.*—The newly elected Legislature of Nebraska, which com- 
mences its biennial session in January, 1895, will have before it, as one 
` of the most importam: questions, the reform of the charters of cities 
of the Metropolitan «las, under which Omaha is incorporated. In 
anticipation of this, a Charter Revision Committee consisting of promi- 
nent citizens selected 5y -he Mayor and City Councils has been busily 
engaged for six or eight weeks formuiating desirable amendments to 
the charters of cities of this class. The attention of this committee 


* ‘She information concerning Omaha has been furnished by Victor Rosewater, 
. Ph. D., of that city. , 
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has been chiefly directed toward the reform of the system of assess- 
ment and the consolidation of the city departments, 

In September of this year the Mayor of Omaha was subjected to 

impeachment proceedings. Charges had been preferred in the District 
` Court by two City Councilmen, alleging that the Mayor had received 
large benefits under certain purchases of real estate for park purposes, 
that he had conspired with gamblers to infringe the criminal code and 
that he had violated the lawin neglecting to make certain appoint- 
ments. The impeachment proceedings which, it seems, were begun 
in the interests of certain contractors whose warrants the Mayor had 
refused to sign, have resulted in the complete exoneration of the 
executive. One cause of the dispute—the electric lighting service 
has just been compromised. Up to the present time the city has been 
paying from $140 to $175 per lamp (arc-light) per year. The new 
contract calls for an all-night service, gauged, not by candle-power, 
but by voltage, at the rate of $120 per lamp per year for not less than 
200 nor more than 400 lamps. 

Chattanooga. —The annual report of the Mayor of Chattanooga for 
1894 contains some extremely interesting information concerning the 
changes which have taken place in the government of the city during 
the fiscal year 1893-1894. At the time of installation of the present 
mayor, the financial condition of the city was extremely unfavorable. 
With a population of but 45,000, a funded indebtedness of over 
$900,000 and a floating indebtedness of an add:tional $100,000, the 
expenses of the government were increasing beyond the possibilities 
of revenue. 

The first reform which the Mayor had in view was strict economy in 
administration, especially as regards salaries. In the department of 
the City Executive alone, the salary list was reduced from $16,621 in 
1892 to $5610 in 1894; the number of officials from twenty-three to 
nine. This is exclusive of the Board of Public Works, the Board of 
Aldermen, the police force, the tax assessors, where financial reforms 
of a sweeping character were introduced, all tending to make the 
financial control over expenditures more effective. 

The office of Delinquent Tax Collectors was abolished, and the 
collection of all taxes placed in the hands of the City Treasurer and 
the Tax Collector. 

The strict economy exercised in all Ree of the city govern-' 
ment is illustrated by the comparison of the total ordinary expendi- 
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During the same period the tax levy was reduced from $1.80 to 
$1.25. 

Although it is neither possible nor even desirable that this reduction 
of expenditures should continue, the city has now been placed upon 
such sound financial basis that future increase in expenditure, unham- 
pered by the extravagance from which it has hitherto suffered, will , 
mean cleaner streets, better sewers, and a mass of other necessaries 
and conveniences which have heretofore been neglected. 


FOREIGN CITIES. 


London.—The reports of the chairman and committees of the 
London County Council for the year ending March 31, 1894, contain 
much interesting and valuable information concerning the growth and 
development of the new County Council Government. The gradual 
extension of functions through special authorizing acts of Parliament 
is significant of the change which is gradually taking place in London 
city life. While still hampered by a lack of sufficient power to carry 
into effect a number of necessary improvements, a great deal has been 
accomplished toward giving to this vast area a united and responsible 
government. The unsatisfactory financial condition of the city is due, 
mainly, to the fact that the funded debt, amounting to some $165,000,- 
'00, represents for the most part financially unproductive public 
enterprises, such as drainage, parks, street improvements, etc. The 
liquidation charges alone amount to $2,500,000 annually. "The total 
expenditure of the Council for the year 1893-94 amounted to $20,000,- 
ooo, of which $5,000,000 was covered by new loans. The main 
" expenditure was incurred for streets and highways, schools and chari- 
table institutions. 

The reports of the Taxation Committee show the rate of taxation to 
be 13d. in the £, which is comparatively low considering the nature 
of the services rendered. The Park Committee furnishes interesting 
statistics of the London parks, showing a remarkable increase since 
the new County Council came into power. In 1889 the number of 
parks was forty, with an area of 2256 acres; in 1893 there were 
seventy-eight, with an area of 3665 acres. 

An interesting part of the report of the Public Works Committee 
deals with the work done directly by the Council in street paving and 
repair. Jt seems to be the settled purpose of the Council to do as 
little work as possible through contractors. While the chairman 
admits that much of the work, especially that connected with street 
cleaning, might be done more cheaply through the contract system, 
the efficiency of the service is so far above anything to be obtained 
through private individuals, that economy is the result in the long run. 
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Two interesting special reports deal with the questions of “Dust 
Destructors " and ‘‘ Technical Education." The former has been com- 
piled by the medical officer and engineer of the London County 
Council, and reviews the experience of Manchester, Birmingham, 
Bradford, and a number of smaller boroughs. The difficulty of dis- 
posing effectively of the city’s refuse seems to baffle solution. The 
most difficult, problem seems to be to render the organic matter inoc- 
uous and at the same time utilize the product for industrial purposes. 
Until this is done the disposal of garbage and refuse will be an ex- 
tremely expensive operation. There are about forty urban centres 
(cities and sanitary districts) in England where the method of disposal 
by means of furnaces has been substituted for the more primitive 
systems, In none, however, has the experience been perfectly satis- 
factory. The recent experiments in some of our American cities show 
a decided improvement on English methods. 

The report on “Technical Education " reviews the work done by 
the Council in this line. It consists mainly in the granting of support 
and the founding of scholarships to the various non-board schools. 
During the year 1893-94 some 228 such school scholarships were 
awarded. The special grants from the County Council entitle the 
London School Board to representation on the governing bodies of 
these institutions, The amount expended in such grants was nearly 
$150,000. 

Berlin.—Some few of the administrative reports for the fiscal year 
1893-94 have appeared, treating in detail the work done by the various 
departments. The report on street cleaning offers special interest as 
showing the admirable organization of this department and its ready 
adaptability to the changing needs of the community. The general 
control is exercised by a committee composed of four members of the 
Board of Aldermen (the real executive of the city) and eight members 
of the Town Council. At the head of the department is the 
Director of Street Cleaning who is directly responsible to the com- 
mittee. Under him, as executive officials, are one inspector, one 
administrator, six chief superintendents and twenty-three ordinary 
superintendents. These are all specially trained officials, holding 
office during good behavior. The work of street cleaning is done by 
some 842 regularly employed laborers who are regarded as city officials, 
also holding office during good behavior. In case of sickness or 
accident they continue to draw from the city treasury a certain pro- 
portion of their wages and after a certain term of service are pensioned 
bythe city. The average wage is about ninety cents per day. In 
addition a large number of temporary laborers are added as occasion 
requires, All those engaged in the work of street cleaning receive a 
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uniform from the city, which gives to the street-cleaning corps an 
appearance of tidiness and cleanliness which is in direct contrast with 
the set of men we are accustomed to see at work on our streets. The 
department also undertakes the cleaning of the sidewalks and during 
the summer months the sprinkling of all streets, Main thoroughfares 
are thoroughly cleansed at least once and often several times each 
day. Streets paved with asphalt are first flushed with water and then 
thoroughly scraped by means of rubber scrapers. 
The total expenditure of the department for the year EE ) 
including the cleaning of all streets and sidewalks, street sprinkling, 
garbage collection and disposal and public conveniences, was $542,850. 
_ When we stop to consider that there is no other city in the world— 
not excepting Paris—where thé streets-are kept in such irreproachable 
condition, this expenditure is remarkably low. 
' GENERAL NOTES. 

. The National Municipal Reform League, organized as a result of 

the Conference for Good City Government held in Philadelphia i in Jan- 
uary, 1894, has just published the first two of a series of pamphlets 
dealing with questions of municipal administration and finance. "They 
are both of an introductory character, stating the objects of the league 
and discussing general questions of municipal reform. 

Pamphlet No. 1 contains “City Government and the Churches,” * by 
the Rev. Charles F. Dole, and a short article by Mr. Charles Richard- 
' son, vice-president of the league, on “What a Private Citizen can do 
for Good City Government." 

Pamphlet No. 2 t contains '' An Address to the People,” by Charles 
J. Bonaparte, Esq., and a reprint of Mr. Richardson's article. Mr. 
Bonaparte, in his introduction, sums up the situation in concise form ' 
‘when he says: “No adequate remedy for these evils can be expected 
from an improvement in the mere machinery of government. Sooner 
or later every community obtains as good a government as it deserves. 
Our cities are misgoverned because our citizens are unworthy. By 
some means, the whole tone of public opinion, the accepted standards 
of political thought and conduct, must be raised. To do this, and do 
it permanently and effectually, will be the work of. time and labor." 


National Conference for Good City Government. 


^ The Second Conference of the National Municipal Reform League 
was held in Minneapolis on the eighth and tenth of December, 1894. 


*Philadélphia, 1894. 12 pages. 
: ]Philadelpbhia, 1894. 14 pages. Both pamphlets can be obtained by EES 
to C. R. Woodruff, Esq., 514 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
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The first session was opened on the, morning of the eighth by Vice- 
President.Charles Richardson, of the National League, who made a 
few remarks upon the general nature of the reform movement. Mr. 
Charles L. Crocker, President of the Minneapolis Board of Trade, 
followed with a brief sketch on the relation of the city to this reform 
movement. The formal address of welcome was made by Mayor 
.Eustis, of Minneapolis, Professor Edmund J. James, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, responding in the name of the visitors. Mr. George 
Burnham, Jr., of Philadelphia, was chosen President of the Confer- 
ence. ‘The regular session was opened by D. F. Simpson, Esq., 
Corporation Counsel, of Minneapolis, with a paper on ‘‘The Scheme 
‘of Government in Operation in this City," in which the charter pro- 
visions were examined in detail; the results of their operation being 
freely commented upon. ‘This paper was followed by a series of 
reports on the “Results Obtained by Voluntary and Temporary 
Movements." "The first of these was made by Mr. William G. Low, 
of New York. Mr. Low commented at length upon the reform move- 
mentin New York City; he reviewed the work done by the Rev. Dr. 
Parkhurst, and the present position of the Committee of Seventy. 
Special emphasis was laid upon the fact that party affiliations must be 
disregarded in the work of reform.  ''So far as my experience goes,” 
he said, ‘‘our municipal gains have usually taken place when men 
have thus forsaken party lines and, independently thereof, worked for 
the civic good. In order, however, that the results obtained should 
be permanent, it is necessary that the temporary voluntary movements 
acquire some permanent character." 

. Mr. Low was followed by Herbert Welsh, Esq., of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Welsh commented at length upon the position which the local 
Municipal Leagues must occupy in the work of reform. There must 
be a concerted effort to replace the apathy and ignorance of the great 
mass of citizens by an intelligent and active interest in local problems. : 
The necessity of permanent organization was thoroughly discussed. 

The Afternoon Session was occupied by the reading and discussion 
of a paper of Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks, of Cornell University, on 
*' Proportional Representation and Municipal Reform." 

The Monday Morning Session (December 10) was devoted to a paper 
by Professor Edmund J. James, of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Economy, University of Pennsylvania, on ‘‘ The Elements of a: 
Good City Charter.” In the introductory portion of the paper, 
Professor James took occasion to correct a mistaken impression as to 
the purport of his remarks at the New York city meeting last May. 
The deseription there given of American city government at its worst 
was intended for the city of New York under the Tweed ring, and not 
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in any sense to be applied to Philadelphia. On the contrary, the new 
Charter of 1885 marked a notable step in advance in our methods of 
city government. The framing of a model city charter is dependent 
upon local conditions, and thus no hard and fast rules can be laid 
down as applicable to cities in: general. While in some respects 
European cities stand far above their American counterparts as 
regards the efficiency of their administration, in others, again, we 
can claim superiority. Modern cities cannot be governed, in the long 
run, except upon the basis of universal suffrage, popular representa- , 
tion and popular control This combination is to be found in no 
European city. Their present form of administration is sure to break 
down upon the introduction of universal suffrage into their political 
system. As regards the elements of a good city charter, Dr. James 
lays down the following principles : : 

First, Such a charter should give the greatest possible amount of 
self-government to the community.” This should include (1) the 
right to frame its own charter, (2) independence and freedom from 
State control, either legislative or administrative, so far as purely 
` local questions are concerned. Until this is done, no opinion can be ex- 
pressed upon the success or failure of democracy in city government." 

Secondly, “The executive and legislative authorities of the city 
1nust be clearly differentiated, and as far as possible vested in Ge 
bodies." 

Thirdly, The executive department should be organized on the 
sound basis of permanent civil service under the direction of a mayor 
elected by the people for not too short a term, 

Fourthly, “The legislative body should consist of two divisions ; 
the most numerous consisting of representatives, chosen by districts 
(wards, etc.) ; the smaller body on 'a general ticket with a method of 
cumulative voting.” 

With this truly representative and democratic form of E 
the American cities will have * adequate machinery for the expression 

of our civic life," "The result would be a great improvement in our 
city governments. 

Among the other speakers at the meeting were Mr. George Frederick 
Elliott, President of the Law Enforcement Society of New York ; Mr. 
Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore; Mr. W. H. Lightner, of St. Paul ; 
Hon. E. J. Blandin, of Cleveland ; Gen. F. C. Winkler, of Milwaukee; 
and Mr. J. H. Dana, of Denver. 


The appearance of a new monthly journal, devoted to municipal 
and county problems, meets a want which has long been felt in our 
periodical literature. The first two numbers of the Municipality and 
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County * contain a mass of interesting facts concerned mainly with the 
public works of various cities in the United States. 

In the first number, the proceedings of the first meeting of the 
American Society of Municipal Improvements, which met in Buffalo 
in September of this year, are reported. Other articles deal with the 
water supply in cities, street paving, garbage collection, taxation, etc. 
The new publication promises to be of great vaiue to the officials in 
various cities who are anxious to obtain information concerning the 
experience of other localities in dealing with similar problems, as well 
as to others interested in municipal problems. 


The series of conferences in the interest of Good City Government, 
held in New York City during the winter of 1893-1894, under the 
auspices of the City Vigilance League, have proved so successful in 
awakening public interest in local questions, that the Executive Com- 
mittee has determined to arrange a similar program for present winter. 
The large number of prominent speakers, including such men as the 
Rev. Drs. Charles H. Parkhurst and Lyman Abbott, Hon. Andrew H. 
Green, Professors Franklin H. Giddings and Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
Richard Watson Gilder and William Dean Howells, ensures equal, if 
not greater, success. In the series of fourteen conferences, almost 
every subject relating to the municipal life of a great city is to receive 
attention. Education, police, taxation, health, transportation, recre- 
ation and the various social problems which confront New York City, 
will be treated by recognized authorities in these subjects. The Con- 
ferences are held on alternate Thursday evenings in Amity Building 
(312 West Fifty-fourth street). It is to movements such as these that 
we must look for the development of such an interest in municipal 
affairs, as will render possible the solution of the many difficult and 
complicated problems of our great cities. 


* Municipality and County—a monthly journal of practical information for 
municipalities and counties, and parties dealing with the same. A. B. Kellogg, 
Editor, Niagara Publishing Company, 202 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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[This new department of the ANNALS will be glad to receive notes on all topics 
that may be of interest to sociologists and persons engaged in sociological investi- 
gations in the broadest acceptation of the term. It is not the purpose of these 
columns to define the boundaries of sociology, but rather to group under this 
heading all bits of information that otherwise might be scattered throughout 
various departments of the ANNALS for convenience of reference to those members 


of the Academy who are interested in any side of sociological work or in social 


problems. These notes will be representative of this line of work and therefore 
of value.in proportion 4s members of the Academy co-operate with the editor. 
Among those who have already indicated their interest and their willingness to 
contribute are such well-known workers along sociological lines as Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings (Columbia College, N. Y.), Dr. John Graham Brooks (Cam- 
bridgé), Mr. John Koren (Boston), Hon, Carroll D. Wright (Washington, D. C.), 
Mr. Robert D. McGonnigle (Pittsburg, Pa.) President John H. Finley (Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg, I11.), Miss Emily Green Balch (Jamaica Plains, Mass.), Miss M. E. 


' Richmond (Baltimore, M. D,), aud others.] 


Theory of Sociology.—The- past months have been EE of 
much valuable discussion on questions pertaining to (De theory, prov- 
ince and scope of sociology. The appearance of Professor Giddings’ 
‘Theory of Sociology " * marks a distinctly forward step in English 


writing on this subject. It was intended to give only an outline of the 


principles upon which a larger and more complete work by the same 

author would be written in the near future. The discussion, however, 

of questions concerning the concept of utility, the method and scope 
of sociology, and whether sociology or political economy is a funda- 

mental science, contains so clear a statement of the definite attitude of 
the author to them as to call forth further discussion from other 
sources. Professor Giddings had already made able contributions f to 
sociological literature on these points. 

Another point of view from that presented by Professor Giddings is. 
to be found in Small & Vincent's “Introduction to the Study of 
Society." i The authors argue strongly for the organic concept of 
society, maintaining that previous advocates of this position have been 
misunderstood. The book throughout follows the biologic termi- 
nology, and is thoroughly orthodox from the point of view of earlier 
contributions to sociologic theory. 


* Published as a supplement to the ANNALS for July, 1894. Pp. 8o. 

T Publications of the American Economic Association, Vol. VI, Nos. 1 and 2, 1891; 
Vol. VIII, No. 1, 1893. "Ethics of Social Progress.” International Journal of Ethics, 
Vol, III, No. 2, 1893. “Province of Sociology.” ANNALS, Vol. I, p. 66, July, 1899. 

fAmerican Book Co., New York. Pp. 384. See Professor Giddings’ review in the. 
Yale Review, November, 1894. © a 
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Professor Simon N. Patten, in a paper* which was partly in the 
nature of a review of Mr. Lester F. Ward's ' Psychic Factors of Civ- 
ilization," has taken a decidedly unorthodox and unique stand on 
many fundamental questions pertaining to sociology. He especially 
objects to the methods pursued by Ward, Spencer and others, roughly 
designated as the "7" Biologi¢ School," in reasoning with social data in 
terms of the formule of another science, He maintained that in so 
far as they had allowed biologic factors to account for social phenom- 
ena, their results had been meagre. His own view was indicated but 
briefly. He suggested that economic motives were sufficient to account 
for social structure, and that their analysis and co-ordination in the 
shape of a study of race knowledge and ideals, was the legitimate 
road to success for the sociologist. 

Professor Small notices Professor Patten's views,[ as stated in 
another article, T but claims that he has misunderstood the arguments 
for an organic concept. Again, in a foot-note (p. 96), he says: 
“ Professor Patten has published, under the title ‘ Failure of Biologic 
Sociology,’ along with strong words of wisdom as an economist, still 
more startling misconceptions of the method both of philosophic 
science and sociology." 

'These three distinct lines of thought could not fail but to give rise 
to interesting and valuable discussion. In a Briefer Communication, 
entitled ‘‘The Beginning of Utility," in the September number of the 
ANNALS, Professor Patten criticises Professor Giddings’ concept of 
utility, and Professor Giddings replies under the title, “ Utility, 
Economics and Sociology," in a Briefer Communication in the 
November number. In the latter number, Professor Patten also 
discusses the organic concept of society in reply to Professors Small 
and Vincent. To the same topics was devoted a day's session (Sep- 
tember 4) of the meeting of the American Social Science Association 
at Saratoga, at which time Professor Giddings spoke on ‘‘ The Relation 
of Sociology to other Scientific Studies "7 Professor G. G. Wilson, of 
Brown University, on ‘' The Place of Social Philosophy in Education ;” 
and Mr. G. E. Vincent, on ' A Scheme of Sociological Study." The 
printed proceedings of the association, recently issued,? make the 
papers by Professors Giddings and Wilson accessible to the public. 

The present number of the ANNALS contains a further communica- 
tion by Professor Patten, entitled ‘‘The Relation of Economics to 


* Failure of Biologic Sociology." ANNALS, vol. iv, p. 919. May, 1894. 

T “Introduction to the Study of Society." Pp. 92 to 94. 

} ‘ Place of University Extension." University Extension, Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary, 1894. 

@ November, 1894. Pp.1igz. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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Sociology, and he and Professors Giddings, Small and Willcox will 
discuss this same question at the meeting of the American Economic 
Association in New York City. Hardly more than a mere reference 
to so numerous and noteworthy a series of contributions to sociologic 
theory can be given here. But no future student-of sociology can 
afford to neglect this rich field of suggestion and thought. It is hoped 
that these various articles and papers may be gathered together in a 
small volume at no distant date for more convenient reference. 
Pennsylvania. Association of Directors of the Poor.—The twen- 
tieth annual meeting of the association was held at York, Pa:, on 
October 9, xo and 11, 1894. This association has been very active in 
trying to secure better and more uniform legislation in Pennsylvania | 
for the management of public institutions and for the treatment of 
paupers. Legislation in this State has been so varied, scattered and 
bulky in its nature that few public officials who are really conscien- 
tious can be sure of their duties or whether they are acting in con- 
formity to law. This association secured a legislative commission in 
1889 which went carefully over the entire ground of our legislation 
and attempted to codify and suggest amendments. It was found that 
thousands of acts of the Legislature were still nominally in existence 
and that the greatest differences in practice or execution existed in 
different parts of the State. The attempt to codify these laws and to 
bring the Pennsylvania Poor Law system into some sort of unity was 
an impossible task without the enactment of a new general poor law, 
which the commission recommended in 1890. In the recommiendation 
for such a law, however, the commission included that for the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Poor Law Administration at Harrisburg. 


This met with political opposition in the Legislature and caused the 


defeat of the whole measure. The Association of Directors, however, 
which has been back of this agitation from the beginning is still hope- 
ful of securing a much needed reform in Pennsylvania’s legislation. 

At the meeting this year at York there were about 300 delegates 
present, representing practically all the poor districts in the State 
where there are almshouses, as well as children's aid societies, with 
.the exception of the Philadelphia Society, and other societies of 
Western Pennsylvania. The address of welcome was delivered by 
Hon. J. W. Bittenger, President Judge of York County. A very prac- 
tical and much appreciated paper on ‘‘ Almshouse Management” was 
read by John W. Byers, superintendent of the Mercer County Alms- . 
house. Mr. J. W. Hannah, a Fellow of Columbia College, read a 
paper on the ''Distribution of Pauperism and Crime Among the 
Elements of our Population," which showed great research, and pre- 
sented the matter in a practical way. His paper is a very valuable 
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addition to the general literature on this topic. Dr. Myers, of Vork, 
presented a paper on " Epileptics," and advised that proper steps be 
taken to provide for this class of dependents, Mr, Robert D. 
McGonnigle, secretary of the association, presented the report of the 
committee appointed at last year's meeting to look into the matter of 
the site selected for the Western Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Feeble Minded. The report showed clearly that the site was not 
properly located for the work it was intended to do, and after consider- 
able discussion the committee was instructed to present the matter at 
the next meeting of the legislature with a view to having the site. 
changed, if possible. Mr. McKnight, of Luzerne County, presented 
an interesting paper on the ' Remedy to Prevent Pauperism." Mr. 
Bridenbaugh, of Blair County, read a paper on ''Out-door Relief." 
Dr. Walk presented an account of the relief work in Philadelphia last 
winter; George Linderman presented a similar paper on the same 
work done in Pittsburg. The work of the association having de- 
veloped so largely, it was decided to change the name from the 
** Association of Directors of the Poor of Pennsylvania” to the 
“Association of Directors of the Poor and Charities of Pennsylvania.” 
This will embrace all the charities in the State, public and private, and 
will be the means of having a larger attendance and increased mem- 
bership. Hon. W. A. Stone, member of Congress from the Twenty- 
fourth District, delivered a very interesting address on “Immigration,” 
and urged the importance of having proper laws passed to prevent the 
immigration of paupers or dependents. Mr. Stone is author of a bill 
looking to this end which has passed the House, which provides for a 
consular inspection and certificate of the United States Consul from 
the territory from which the emigrant comes. "The association passed 
a strong resolution endorsing the bill, and urging its passage. Dr. W. 
Brown Ewing, superintendent of the Wernersville Hospital, and Dr. 
Wetherill, secretary of the Committee on Lunacy, were both on the 
program for addresses, but failed to respond. Mr. Gould, of Erie, 
presented the new poor law as revised by the committee appointed at 
the Williamsport meeting to do this work. The Committee on Legis- 
lation were instructed to press its passage at the next session of the 
legislature. A resolution was offered providing for the creation of a 
Department of Charities and Corrections at Harrisburg, to assume the 
duties now devolving on the Board of Public Charities and Committee 
on Lunacy. This method of supervising the charities and corrections, 
it is thought, would be much more efficient than the one now in exist- 
ence. The resolution was ordered printed, and will be considered at 
the next meeting. Information has been received, however, that such 
an act will be presented and pressed at the next session of the legislature. 
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There is considerable feeling in regard to the present organi- 
zation of the Board of Public Charities, and this objection, is not 
without some reasonable ground for complaint. Out of the total 
membership of the board (eleven), there are but two from the territory 
west of the Susquehanna; one of them isa resident of a county that 
has no institution in its borders—Allegheny County—and adjacent 
counties support institutions that receive possibly $700,000 from the 
State, and are deprived of representation on the board, and they 
naturally feel that their interests have not been considered as they 


should be. The proposed department would represent the whole . . 


State, without regard to east or west.. The ladies representing the. 
. various children's aid societies held their meeting on Wednesday. 
eveniug apart from the general meeting, and quite a number of 
interesting papers were read, and action taken looking to the increas- 
ing of the efficiency of their work. 

Massachusetts.—Labor Bureau.—Mr. Horace G. Wadlin, Chief of 
the Bureau, gave notice on November 7 that a limited number of 
copies of the Twenty-fourth Annual Report (1893), including-an ex- - 
ceedingly valuable report on Unemployment, which embodies some 
summary of the results from a very thorough French report * and also 
of the lucid and full English reportf of Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith, 
Commissioner of Labor of the English Board of Trade, and also. of 
the Annual Reports for 1889, 1891 and 1892 and the volumes of An- 
nual Statistics of Manufactures for 1890, 189r, 1892 and 1893 are still 
on hand and will be sent by express, collect on delivery, or by post, 
to those first applying, provided postage is forwarded. The high, 
Standard of work done by the Massachusetts Labor Bureau makes 
these reports very desirable acquisitions to the library of any inter- 
ested in the subjects of which they treat. 

Unemployed.—The board to investigate the subject of the.unem- 
ployed, ordered to be appointed by the last legislature, composed of 
Professor D. R. Dewey, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology;. 
Mr. D. F. Moreland and Mr, Haven C. Perham, with its headquarters 
in the Commonwealth Building, 11 Mt. Vernon street, Boston, has been 
making very extensive investigations of the extent and methods of 
relief of unemployment outside the borders of Massachusetts, as well 
. as within-that State. The Ohio Employment Bureaux have been 
studied, likewise the French ones. The special work of the various, 
Relief Committees of last winter and all foreign experience has been 


* Le placement.des employés, ouvriers et domestiques en France, son histoire, son 


état actuel." Office du travail. Ministere du commerce et de l'industrie. Paris, . 


1893. 
¥“ Agencies and Methods for Dealing with the Unemployed.” 
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examined. A very valuable report on the subject may be expected. 
The first part of the report will probably be presented to the legis- 
lature in January and the final report in March, 

Liquor Problem.—/Vew Norwegian Law.—The new Norwegian 
liquor law of July 24, 1894, is of special interest, not only because it 
secures the permanency and materially enhances the efficacy of the 
* company system," or liquor selling withont private profits, but also 
because it is purely a development of earlier legislation, in conformity 
with the demands of an advanced temperance sentiment. 

The reform liquor legislation in Norway dates back to 1845, when 
both the production and sale of spirits was effectually restricted with 
a view of lessening the consumption of drink. The new measures 
adopted in subsequent years skillfully paved the way for a complete 
revolution of the traffic. When the law of 1871 was passed, giving. 
the towns and cities the right to grant a monopoly of the retail trade 
in distilled spirits to companies pledged to conduct the traffic in the 
interests of temperance, the vast change involved was effected without 
disturbance. Except in a few cases, the privileges of private dealers 
had not been recognized as vested rights. Partly in consequence of 
this, no formidable moneyed opposition from the liquor element had to 
be encountered, as was the case in Sweden. Nor had the trade interest 
been suffered to become a political factor. The dealers were simply 
dispossessed and the control of the traffic assumed by companies de- 
prived by law of ail selfish interest in the sale of intoxicants. But 
even at this early date, the defects of the existing laws were plainly 
perceived. The distillers and merchants could still indulge in a per- 
nicious wholesale traffic, which was untaxed. The company monopoly 
did not embrace the sale of fermented drinks, and the potential tem- 
perance sentiment in the different communities was not allowed full 
expression. On the other hand it was equally well recognized that a 
test of the new system must precede further changes, and that such 
would be useless unless fully supported by public opinion. 

The new law marks on the whole a distinct forward step. The 
wholesale limit has been raised from 40 to 250 liters, and a monopoly 
of all sale of spirituous liquors practically secured for the companies. 
No company can be established except on the vote of all taxpaying 
men and women, over twenty-five years of age. This local option 
measure is very conservative and strives to guard against a hasty intro- 
duction of local prohibition where conditions are not ripe for it. 
Commercial agents are prohibited from soliciting orders for liquors 
from private persons, and the duties are in the main, prohibitive. 

While the companies are more and more acquiring control of the 
sale of fermented drinks, it was deemed unwise as yet, to grant them 
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a coinplete monopoly of this traffic; but it is only a question of time . 


- ^ when this will be done. 


A noteworthy change has been wrought relative to the distribution 
of the net earnings of the companies, Formerly, the whole amount 
was expended by the shareholders in conjunction with the local 
authorities for objects of public utility. This method involved a- 
temptation to increase the sales for the sake of the additional revenue 
accruing to the communities, as the objects of public utility subsidized. 
were not infrequently of a distinctly communal character. Now, the 
companies are only permitted to retain twenty per cent of the net 
profits, to be expended for total abstinence societies and other institu- 
tions of philanthropic nature; fifteen per cent go to the municipality, 
and is zz dieu of the former tax on consumption which was retained 
by it, and the remaining sixty-five per cent to the State treasury, to . 
constitute a fund for the insurance of working people and aged 
persons. 

It is estimated that as a result of the new law—lack of space for- 
bids an enumeration of many of its provisions—the consumption of 
distilled spirits will annually be reduced by at least twenty per cent. ` 
The new Norwegian legislation is in advance of that of both Sweden 
and Finland and exhibits the best development of the company prin- 
. ciple. 
| Yale University—Justruction in History and Political Science. 
Some interesting statistics which may serve to indicate the growing 
interest in the social sciences are to be found in the Yale Review for 
November, Ten years of a partial and finally complete elective 
system show a growing demand at Yale for history and political science- 
. at the expense of modern languages including English while natural’. . 
and physical science has about heldits own. There are tables to show 
that the general interest in the social sciences has grown as well as a 
special interest on the part of those devoting a large share of their ` 
time to these subjects. 

Comparing the Class of 1894 with the Class of 1886 for the janar 
and Senior years, we find that five per cent more history and fourteen: 
percent more political science courses were chosen by the Class of 
` 1894, while the same class chose four per cent less English, eleven 
per cent less of modern languages and two per cent less mathematics. 
Such conditions of affairs have caused corresponding changes in the 
growth of the instruction given. Comparing the Classes of '94 and 
'86 again, the former received 150 per cent more instruction in political 
science, forty-three per cent more in history and thirty per cent more 
in modern languages other than English, twenty-two per cent less: 
instruction in English, twenty-one per cent less in mathematics, 
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, seventeen per cent less in ancient languages and eleven per cent less. 
in mental and moral philosophy. | 

College Settlements.— The fifth Annual Report of the College 
Settlements’ Association,* containing the reports of the three Ladies’ 
Settlements in Boston, New York and Philadelphia, respectively, which 
are under the care of. or assisted by this association, indicates to some 
extent the interest in slum work and its tendencies. Reports can be 
obtained from Miss C. L. Williamson (3230 Michigan Ave., Chicago), 
the secretary of the association, or on application to the settlements 
direct (New York, 95 Rivington St.; Philadelphia, 617 Carver St; 
Boston, 93 Tyler St.). 

The association is a national union of college women formed in 
189o, after its leading spirits had already made a start in the New Vork 
Settlement, with chapters in the leading women's colleges and many 
membérs among both graduates and undergraduates who contribute 
money and work looking to the equipment and advancement of the 
work at the settlement. The association with over 800 members 
raised last year (fiscal year, September, 1893, to September, 1894) nearly 
$4700 from membership fees and $1000 more from donations for fellow-- 
ships and other purposes. From the association's funds a regular 
annual appropriation of $3000 goes to the New York Settlement which 
covers only about three-eighths of the cost of the work in that city; 
$600 goes to the Philadelphia Settlement and $600 to the Boston 
Settlement—in both cases only a small part of the cost. The general 
association and the three settlements spent together on this work last 
year about $20,000. A new feature of last year’s work was some 
relief work necessitated by the hard times. Thet this was done in 
most cases much more wisely than that done by the public at large 
may be inferred from Miss Helena S. Dudley's detailed report + of the 
work done in Boston. The fellowships yielding $300 each are held 
_ by those studying special problems; much faithful labor has been 
spent by those who held these fellowships in good scientific work and 
the results should be made public. The subjects studied last year- 
were (1) “Receipts and Expenses of Wage Earners in the Garment 
Trades,” by Miss Eaton ; (2) ‘‘ The Obstacles to Sanitary Living Among 
the Poor," by Miss Woolfolk, and (3) ‘‘ Diseases and Accidents Inci- 
dent to Occupations," by Miss Woods. ‘The results of these inquiries. 
are presumably in the hands of Miss M. A. Knox, Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Fellowships, Wellesley College, Mass. 

Hull House in Chicago expects soon to publish a book entitled 
“Hull House Maps and Papers." It will contain many sociological. 

*Pp. 49. Philadelphia, 1894, 

T Published in the ANNALS for November, 1894. Vol. iv, p. 377. 
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maps which are being carefully. prepared to show population, the 
nationality of the people by colors. and a schedule of wages, showing 
the family income by the week—all to be set forth in colored maps. 
Hull House in addition to its-regular work this winter is making 
some experiments in a co-operative enterprise and trying to establish 
a women’s wayfarers lodge where employment will- be furnished to 
those in temporary need of shelter. An attempt will be made also to 
open in the business portion of the city a club-room and restaurant 
for the accommodation of people, living in the neighborhood of Hull 
House, but having business connections down town. The building is 
located near the Art Institute, and it is intended to furnish certain 
facilities to members of this Institute now resident in Hull House 
neighborhood. ‘The parlors will be used for giving popular lectures 
on the University Extension plan, during the noon time for rest and will 
also furnish meeting rooms for certain of the trades-unions. 

‘Charities. 7Ze report of the Twenty-first National Conference of: 
Charities and Correction has recently appeared, aud while it is not as 
encyclopzedic in character as that of the Chicago Conference, it.con- 
tains much of interest. The conference was held in May at Nashville,. 
Tenn. Charity Organization in large cities was reported upon by Dr. 
J. W. Walk, of Philadelphia, and its peculiar test during the period 
of distress last wiuter was discussed. Professor Willcox, of Cornell, 
presented a paper on the ‘‘ Relation of Statistics to Social Science,” and 
Mr. W. D. Fulcomer hasa paper on ‘‘Sociology in Institutions of Learn- 
ing," in which he predicts that sociology will be. the leading study in , 
all colleges at the beginning of the twentieth century. The next con- 
" ference will be held in New Haven, Conn., in May, 1895. ; 

Reports of the relief work of last winter in various cities have ap 
peared in rapid succession, A brief summary of the work done in some 
thirty cities and counties is to be found in the printed proceedings of 
the American Social Science Association, but, a full review and a dis- 
cussion of the significance of the work and its results remains to be 
written. There is material for a valuable study in the detailed reports 
of the Baltimore, Boston, New Vork, Philadelphia and Pittsburg Com- 
mittees alone. 

- The Social Science Depariment of the Civic Club of Philadelphia 
thas decided to issue as soon as possible a new directory and manual 
of Philadelphia Charities. No complete publication of this kind has 
appeared in Philadelphia since the manual published by the Charity 
Organization Society in 1879. ' 

The Charity Organization Society of New York City has-met a much 
needed want in keeping open a night office, which is open Sundays 
and weekdays until midnight. Persons who believe in the Charity 
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Organization Society principle of giving no relief until investigation 
is made are often embarrassed by applicants who ask help on the street 
or at one's house in the evening. To givea card to the superintendent 
of the local Charity Organization Society seems useless, as the appli- 
cant is usually in immediate need of food and lodging, and there is 
nothing left but to send him to a wayfarers’ lodge if such exists in 
the community, and perhaps even then he will find no room. The 
average number of applications at the night office of the New York 
Society (in May the average per night was fourteen; June, nine; July, 
five; August, seven; September, eight, and October, ten, undoubtedly 
the figures for the winter months will be larger) suggest the advisabil- 
ity of some experiment in this line in other places. No effort is too 
great to place Charity Organization principles beyond reproach. 

The Provident Loan Society of New York has now been in operation 
for many months and is conducting along very conservative lines, but 
it is believed to be doing a good work among the needy poor who 
can often best be helped by temporary loans on an honest and.moderate- 
charge basis which cannot always be had from pawnbrokers. In the 
first five months of its existence the New York Society loaned $164,000 
in amounts averaging $15.25 per person. Over 2000 borrowers have 
already redeemed their pledges, the amount loaned being over $47,000. 
The usefulness of this society can doubtless be extended when its work 
is better organized by less conservatism in the character of pledges 
(now only articles of small bulk and easily handled are taken) required 
and perhaps in the limits in amounts loaned. 

A Philadelphia Loan Society has been organized and over $75,000. 
subscribed in stock. Its plans are sketched in a special report by Mr. 
Rudolph Blankenburg on schemes for lending and borrowing money, 
embodied in the Report for 1893-94 of the Citizens' Permanent Relief 
Committee. 

Miss Emily Greene Baich, A.B., whose monograph on public assist- 
ance of the poor in France* was welcomed last year, has started a course 
of sixteen Saturday morning lectures in Boston on '' Crime and Paup- 
eris." In addition to these public lectures a class meets on Fridays. 
for the reading of papers and holding of discussions for those who 
may be willing to give at least two hours a week to outside study and 
to prepare at least one original paper. This is an excellent opportunity 
for persons identified with charitable work to prepare themselves for 
greater efficiency. The real meaning and bearing of many of the 
problems of practical charity work are not realized by young students, 
not even always by those in college, and if more classes of this sort 


* Publication of the American Economic Association, Vol. VIII, Nos. 4 and 5, July 
and September, 1893. Pp. 179. Price $1.00, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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“were organized by competent persons in all our large cities and those 
actually working in public and private charities could be induced to 
devote some time to systematic study of underlying principles and the 
work in other places, much good may be accomplished. 

A praiseworthy effort has just been made in Baltimore to bring the 
expensive luxury of good music well rendered within the reach of all 
who care for it. Much effort has been made to arrange a popular series 
of organ and voice recitals at a cost of ten cents each. Attractive pro- 
grams of the best class of music, giving historical notes on the com- 
posers and references to books (with numbers) in the Pratt Library, 
were issued, and tickets placed on sale in all the large factories and 
places where the working people were to be found. It is too soon to 
speak of results, but there have been many indications of appreciation 
from the right quarters. 

Department of Labor, Washington, D. C.— The last report issued by 
the department is its ninth annual one, and is a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the building and loan associations of the United States, 
The report on the slums of the large cities which has been much com- 
mented upon by the press, to which advance sheets were issued, is 
still in the printer’s hands, but will be ready for public distribution in 
the near future. Dr. E. R. Gould’s report on the housing of the poor, 
which is à valuable compendium of existing conditions both in this 
‘country and in Europe, is now going through the last stages of verifi- 
cation, and will be presented to Congress as soon as possible. It may 
be ready for public distribution in March. 

The United States Strike Commission, of which Mr. Carroll D. 
Wright, Chief of the Labor Department, was chairman, has reported 
on the Chicago strike to Congress, but the report has not been sep- 
arately printed as yet. Request for copies should therefore be ad- 
dressed to members of Congress. 


CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


Four volumes of the proceedings of the International Congress of 
Charities, Correction and Philanthropy at Chicago in 1893 have been 
issued by the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, ‘These with the re- 
maining volumes to be issued will form a veritable encyclopaedia of 
information on these topics of the most valuable kind, because it has 
been gathered from so many able sources. The volumes now in print 
are: 

‘The Organization of Charities." Edited, with an introduction, by 
DANIEL C. GILMAN, President of Johns Hopkins University. Cloth. 
Pp. 319. Baltimore, 1894. 
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“ Hospitals, Dispensaries and Nursing.” Edited by Drs. Joun S. 
BILLINGS and HENRY M. Hoen Cloth. Pp. 719. Baltimore, 1894. 

‘The Public Treatment of Pauperism." Edited by Jouw H. FrN- 
LEY, President of Knox College. Cloth. Pp. 3ra. Baltimore, 1894. 

' Sociology in ‘Institutions of Learning." Edited by Dr. Amos G. 
WARNER. Paper. Pp. 127. Baltimore, 1894. 

“ Strategic Points in Christian Sociology," by WILBUR F. CRAFTS, 
is the title of a twenty-five-page pamphlet reprinted from Our Day 
for May and June, 1894. It is intended as a suggested course of study 
for sociological circles, clubs or institutes. Thougk decidedly a special 
" pleader for one and only one method or way of approach for the study 
of society, Mr. Crafts is often very suggestive in his outlines. His 
bibliographical references, which are not very complete or satisfactory, 
seem to indicate that he has special social problems mostly in view, 
though his discussion often suggests much thought upon questions of 
social evolution and structure. l 
" Recent foreign publications in book form of special interest to 
students of sociology are: 

"Les règles de la méthode sociologique, par EMILE DURKHEIM. 
Paris, 1895. Félix Alcan. Pp. 186. Price, 2 fr. 50. 

“Les Gaspillages des sociétés modernes,” par J. Novicow. 1894. 
. Paris: Félix*Alcan. Pp. 344. Price, 5 fr. 

“La Criminalité politique,” par Louis PROAT: Paris, 1895. Félix 
Alcan. Pp. 307. Price, 5 fr. 

"La wie sociale—La morale et le progrès, par JULIEN PIOGER. 
Paris, 1894. Félix Alcan. Pp. 256. Price, 5 fr. 

"Lg logique sociale,” par G. TARDE. Paris, 1895. Félix Alcan. 
Pp. 464. 

‘Der Central-Verein Jus das Wohl der arbeiterden Klassen in 5o 
Jáhriger Thatigkett.” Berlin, 1894. L. Simioa. Pp. 56. Price, 
I mark, 

“Auguste Comte und seine Bedeulung fir die Entwicklung der 
Socialwissenschaft.’ won HEINRICH WAENTIG. Leipzig, 1894. 
‘Dunker und Humblot. Pp. 393. i 

Among the recent magazine articles, the following may be men- 
tioned : i - 

“Report of the Labor Commission." L. L. PRICE; “Mr. Charles 
Booth on the Aged Poor." CS Locs. conomic Journal, Lon- 
don, September, 1894. 

“Fundamental Beliefs in my Social Philosopay," R. T. ELY; 
** Ely's ‘Socialism and Social Reform, ” A. T. HADLEY ; ‘t The Con- 
tented Masses," OCTAVE 'THANET. Forum, New York, October, 


1894. 
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" Luxury," HENRY SIDGWICE ; “Limits of Individual and National 
Self-Sacrifice," F. H. BRADLEY; “Women in the Community and 
in the Family,” Mary S. GILLILAND. Juternational Journal of 
Ethics, Philadelphia, October, 1894. 

“Lectures on Social Pathology," by Dr. J. W. Wark. University 
Extension, Philadelphia, September, 1894. 

“Removal of Children from Almshouses," by HOMER FOLES. 
Lend a Haud, Boston, September, 1894. i 

“The Significance of Modern Poverty,” by W. H. MALLOCK. 
North American Review, New York, September, 1894. 

‘ Assimilation of Nationalities,’ by RICHMOND MAYO-SMITH. 
Political Science Quarterly, New York, September, 1894. 

“The Charities of New York,’ by Tops P. RiTTER. Social 
Economist, New York, September, 1894. 

' French Prisons and Their Inmates.” Ep. R. SPEARMAN. Coz- 
lemporary Review, London and New York, October, 1894. 

“Church vs. State in Concerns of the Poor.” M. O'RIORDAN. 
Catholic World, New York, November, 1894. 

“The Report of the Labour Commission.” Edinburgh Review, 
London and New York, October, 1894. . 

“The Temperance Problem: Past and Future," E. R. GOULD. 
Forum, New York, November, 1894. 

“The New Sociological Revival.” I. J. JANES. Social Economist, 
New York, November, 1894. 

* Are the Italians a Dangerous Class?" I. W. HOWERTH ; '' Charity 
Organization and Labor Bureaus.” J. H. HYvsLo». Charities Re- 
view, Galesburg, Ill., and New York, November, 1894. 

“ Les projets de réglementation du contrat de travail en Belgique," 
par M. CH. Duyace; “L'institution des biens de famille en Italie,” 
par M. SANTANGELO S»oro.  Aeforme Sociale, Paris, November 
I, 1894. 

“ Rapport sommaire sur les travaux de la société Belge d'économie 
sociale pendant sa r3e session," par M. Victor BRANTS, Reforme: 
Sociale, Paris, November 16, 1894. 
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John Beverly Robinson, late lieutenant-governor, and of three 
other gentlemen of less national repute, but chosen from their 
knowledge of county and municipal affairs. ‘The object of 
this commission is to consider the best mode of appoint- 
ing and paying a certain class of provincial officials. Its 
significance lies in the fact that it indicates the existence 
of a disturbing element in the province, having in contempla- 
tion a change in the present mode of nominating and 
appointing public officers by the crown or lieutenant-gov- 
ernor on the advice of his constitutional council; that is to 
say, by the cabinet or ministry, who are responsible at once 
to the crown and to the legislative assembly in which they 
have seats, and by whose support only they can retain office. 
An agitation has been commenced which’ has, happily, not 
extended beyond a very limited area of influence in this one 
province, to make certain appointments elective, as in the 
United States, or else give them to the municipal councils of 
the counties. ‘This agitation has obtained a slight headway 
‘by the fact that it is fostered by a few politicians who have 
either not given the subject the least reflection, or felt they 
can gain an evanescent political advantage by concurring in 
the opinions that appear to be entertained in some rural con- 
stituencies where sound principles of political science are not 
well understood, or where the hope of obtaining control of a 
few important public offices has outweighed those consider- 
ations of sound public policy and public interest which lie at 
the foundation of the present'system of appointments. Al- 
though, as I have already said, the movement is not sup- 
ported by any large section of people—indeed, the inquiry 
before the commissioners fully proves that fact—still. the 
existence of the commission gives a positive gravity.to the 
subject which otherwise, possibly, it would not have, and 
renders it necessary that all those who value the welfare of 
the community—for its welfare is obviously involved in its 
conditions of government—should seriously consider the 
matter in all its bearings with the view of informing the 
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public mind in case it has doubts, and of leading it from any 
fallacious conclusions to which a few thoughtless persons 
have been attempting from time to time of late to lead public 
opinion in a province whose action on political or other ques- 
tions naturally attracts much attention throughout the Do- 
minion. 

II. 

In order that all the issues involved in the inquiry before 
the commission may be thoroughly understood it is necessary 
that I should at the outset make some explanations with re- 
spect to the present system of appointing and paying officials, 
and in doing so I may state that the one which obtains in 
Ontario, is that of all the other provinces of Canada—in 
fact, the system which has come from England in accordance 
with the principles of parliamentary or responsible govern- 
ment, and prevails from one end of the Domin:on to the other, 
including the Northwest territories. At the present time 
there are in the Próvince of Ontario the follcwing function- 
aries and officials, legislative, executive, adirinistrative and 
judicial, who legislate, expound the law, and administer the 
affairs of the province generally, in accorcance with the 
British North America Act of 1867, which is the funda- 
mental law which regulates the jurisdiction of each province 
within its territorial and legal limits: 

1. The Executive Department: A lieutenant-governor, 
appointed practically for five years, and removable for 
cause by the governor-general in council—that is, by the 
government of the Dominion. 

An executive or advisory council, composed of the follow- 
ing ministers, called to office by the lieutenant-governor, 
having seats in an assembly, elected by the people, and 
holding office only as long as they retain the confidence of 
the majority of that house: an attorney-general, generally 
the prime minister, as at present; a commissioner of crown 
lands, a commissioner of public works, a provincial secre- 
tary, a provincial treasurer, a minister of education, a 
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minister of agriculture, and sometimes, as now, one of more ` 
executive councilors without a departmental office. 
Under these several executive and administrative political 


heads there is a large permanent body of public officials,- 


consisting of deputy ministers, secretaries and clerks, who 
perform all the duties that devolve on the several depart- 
ments in accordance with law and custom. ‘The officers and 
clerks come under statutes regulating appointments and 
promotions. Every candidate fora clerkship at the seat of | 
government enters, after an examination ás to qualifications 
and character, on a probation of six months. No appoint- 
ment or promotion can be made except under the authority 
of the lieutenant-governor in council, upon the application 
and report of the head of the department in which it is to - 
be made. 

2. The Legislative Department ; The lieutenant-governor, 
who is not only the executive, but the first branch of the 
legislature*; a legislative assembly, consisting of ninety- 
four members elected by universal suffrage (only limited 
by a short residence and actual citizenship), for a term of 
four years, unless sooner dissolved by the lieutenant-gover- 
nor acting in his executive capacity. Attached to the legis- 
lative assembly are a speaker, elected by the house; a clerk, 


-a sergeant-at-arms, appointed by the lieutenant-governor in 
. council, and a number of clerks, messengers and pages . 


appointed by the speaker.and government. 

3. The Judicial Department : A supreme court of See l 
ture, consisting of a court of appeal, composed of a chief 
justice and three justices; a high court of justice in three 


divisions, as follows: queen’s bench, with a chief justice and 


two justices; chancery, with a chancellor and three justices; 
common pleas, with a chief justice and two justices. 
All the foregoing justices are appointed and paid by the 


* At the present time, of the seven provinces of the federation only two have an 
upper chamber, or legislative couricil—Quebec and Nova Scotia. Ontario has had 
none since 1867, when the union was inaugurated. The legislature of the terri- 
tories also has only an elective assembly. 
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Dominion government, and can be removed. only for suff- 
cient cause by an address to the governor-general from the 
two houses of the Dominion parliament. In connection 
` with this supreme court of judicature there are five regis- 
trars, ten clerks, seven criers and minor servants, all ap- 
pointed by the .ieutenant-governor in council. Their 
salaries are, as a rule, fixed by law, and all fees received by 
them are payable into the public treasury. 

In addition to this supreme court, there are the following 
judicial officers: 

County judge—in the majority of cases, a senior and a 
junior in each county—appointed, paid and removable for . 
cause by the Dominion government. Surrogate judge, 
whose duties are generally performed by a county judge 
- under the provincial statute; master in chambers, master 
in ordinary, official guardian, inspector of local offices, 
inspector of titles, accountant of supreme court, inspector 
of public offices, clerk of the process, clerk of assize, 
reporters, shorthand writers, master of titles—all of whom, 
as well as a number of minor clerks and servants, are 
appointed by the lieutenant-governor in council. Several of 
these offices may be held by one person at the same time. 

The civil service act, it is necessary to mention here, can 
be applied to the master in chambers, master in ordinary, 
registrars of the court of appeal and of the several divisions 
of the high court of judicature, accountant, surrogate clerk, 
clerk of records and writs, clerk of process, and clerk in 
' chambers. The. statute, however, leaves this within the 
discretion of the lieutenant-governor in council.. 

4.. Provincial Officers in Districts: The foregoing officers, 
. for the. most part, are connected with the supreme court of 
judicature, which reside at the political and judicial capital, 
the city of Toronto. But in order to make this review as 
intelligible and valuable as possible, I shall also specify the 
various officers and other persons connected with the whole 
‘public and municipal service, as necessarily involved in the 
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argument and in the conclusión to which T-wish to come. , 
In every county of the province there are, in addition to the 
county judges mentioned above, the following executive and 
quasi judicial officers: Sheriff, local and deputy master, 
deputy registrar of the high court of justice, deputy clerk 
of the crown, clerk of county court, registrar of surrogate 
court, county crown attorney, clerk of the peace, coroner, di- 
vision court clerk, division court bailiff, criers and constables. 
. In addition to'the foregoing officials, we have in the large 
cities and towns of the province one hundred and twelve 
police magistrates. 

All these officials, as enumerated above, are appointed by 
_ the lieutenant-governor in council. Police magistrates are 
paid fixed salaries, but sheriffs, registrars, and other persons 
in the list receive fees, out of which they pay their own 
salaries and all the expenses of their respective offices. In 
the case of registrars the salaries are regulated by statute, as 
I shall show presently. Every officer receiving fees must 
send a return of the same every year to the proper authority 
at Toronto, and it is published in the official statement laid 
before the legislature. The division courts, registry and 
other offices are regularly: inspected by officers appointed by 
‘the lieutenant-governor in council. 

s. Municipal Councils : Werden of county, appointed by 
every county council, from among the reeves and deputy 
reeves that compose that body. Mayor of city and town . 
elected by the ratepayers on a general vote. Reeve and 
head of township and village councils, elected, as a rule, by 
ratepayers in such municipalities, Aldermen in cities, 
councilors in towns, villages and townships, elected by the 
ratepayers in their respective municipalities, to constitute the 
councils thereof, All these municipal authorities are an- 
nually elected in the month of January. 

Attached to these several municipal corporations are the 
following officers, appointed in all cases by the councils: 
Clerk, treasurer, assessment commissioner in some cities, 
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city engineèr, assessors and collectors, auditors, valuators, 
pound-keepers, fence-viewers, overseers of highways, road 
surveyors, road commissioners, game inspectors and other 
officials necessary for the administration of municipal affairs. 
All important officers, like clerks and treasurers, remain in 
office during good behavior. 

High school trustees are appointed by the councils of the 
municipalities. Public school trustees are elected by the 
ratepayers in the several municipal divisions. Inspectors 
of public schools are appointed by county councils for counties, | 
and by board of trustees for cities, from persons who have a 
regular certificate of qualification according to the regula- 
tions of the educational department. Inspectors of high, 
normal and model schools are appointed by the govern- 
ment. 

6. Special Classes of Officials: In addition to the foregoing 
municipal officers there are the following classes of officials of 
a special character, and confined to a few localities: Chairman 
and members of provincial board of health, appointed by the 
lieutenant-governor in council. Superintendent, officers and 
servants of reformatories, by the lieutenant-governor in coun- 
cil; superintendent and bursar of insane asylums, by the 
same authority; keepers and attendants, by the superinten- 
dent; inspectors of prisons, public charities, asylums and 
reformatories, by lieutenant-governor in council; keepers and 
turnkeys of county gaols, by sheriff of county; but the ap- 
pointments are subject to the approval of the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor in council, and salaries are fixed by the county coun- 
cils. Constables in charge of lock-ups in municipalities, by 
the magistrates in courts of general sessions. High and 
other constables, by the general sessions, or.county judge 
or police magistrate; members of the police force in cities 
by the board of commissioners composed by law of the 
county judge, police magistrate and the mayor; in munici- 
palities where no such board exists the appointment of peace 
officers rests with the councils. 
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III. 

From the foregoing summary of the eet adminis- 
trative, judicial and municipal machinery of the province, : 
from the head of the executive to the crier or pound-keeper, 
it will be seen that there are practically no persons having 
executive or ministerial functions to perform—apart, of 
course, from the political heads—who are elected by the 
people. The legislative functions of government are kept 
distinct from the purely administrative and judicial depart-- 
‘ments. The people legislate and govern through their 
representative assemblies, in accordance with the wise 
principles of English government. ‘They elect in the first 
place to the provincial legislature men to legislate for the 
whole province; in the next place, they select -councilors, 
mayors and reeves, to legislate for them in certain definite 
“municipal divisions, on such matters as local taxes, sewage, 
water, and other necessities and conveniences of life, as 
provided and limited by the law of the general legislature. 
The head of the executive authority and also of the legis- 
lative branch is the lieutenant-governor, who holds his office 
by virtue of the highest authority of the Dominion; and 
quite independently of the provincial government. His 
advisers, the executive council, are not appointed directly 
by the legislature, to whom they are responsible, but by the 
lieutenant-governor whose choice, however, is limited by the ' 
unwritten law, or the conventions and maxims of the con- : 
stitution, to those representatives who have the confidence 
of the majority of the people's house. All provincial or 
public officials, apart from municipal officers, are appointed 
by the lieutenant-governor on the advice of his council. 
The sheriffs, registrars, county clerks, and those other 
officials in counties, already enumerated, are not appointed 
or even nominated by the councils of those districts, but by 
the Ontario government, since their duties are provincial in 
their nature. The students of English history will remem- 
ber that the sheriff or shire-reeve was one of the most 
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important judicial officers of early English times. While 
acting in a representative capacity he was elected and pre- 
sided over the sczrgemot or shire-mote. But many centuries 
have passed since he was deprived of his important functions, 
in the administration of the king’s justice, and became a 
crown officer, performing important executive and ministerial 
duties in connection with the courts. Such officers as 
masters, county.clerks, county attorneys, and clerks of the 
peace as well as others, having certain defined duties to dis- 
charge in the courts, are also essentially crown appoint- 
ments. The fountain of justice is the crown as represented 
in the courts, and it would be an anomaly in the English or 
Canadian system to make such officers elective or to hand 
them to merely local administrative bodies of a limited 
sphere of authority like municipal councils, Even in the 
case of the municipalities it has been considered wise to limit 
the privileges of the people, and give their representatives 
. alone the right of electing such officers as clerks, treasurers, 
auditors, who have clerical and ministerial duties to perform, 
and whose qualifications can be best tested and understood 
by a small body of chosen men. ‘The most important county 
officer, the warden, is not elected by the people generally, 
but by a special body of men, the reeves and deputy reeves, 
or heads of councils of the townships of the county munici- 
pality. The heads of councils in cities and other munici- 
palities, into which the county is divided, are elected 
directly by the ratepayers of. those municipal divisions,— 
a departure apparently from the principle observed in the 
case of the warden, and other officers of the municipalities. 
Experience shows that the election of such heads of councils, 
who are elected on short terms of office, only for one year in 
all cases, and may have no experience whatever of municipal 
work, does not work very satisfactorily in cities, where 
knowledge and experience, longer tenure of office, and 
larger control over work of administration are so very 
desirable. | 
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Before.I continue this argument it is interesting to com- 
pare the foregoing list of persons engaged in Ontario in 
legislative, administrative, judicial and municipal work, 
with similar classes in the great State of Ohio, whose natural 
resources, population, educational and political progress and 
wealth naturally lead one to make comparisons with the 
Canadian province. 

At the present time citizens in Ohio vote for the following 
classes of officers and representatives: * | 

1. Federal Officers: Electors of the President of the United 
States, once in every four years. Members of the House of 
. Representatives of the United States, once in every two years, | 

2. State Officers: Members of the board of public works, 

(for three years’ term); judges of the supreme court (for 
five years), once in each year. Governor, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, secretary of state, treasurer, attorney-general, State 
senators (elected in each territorial district), members of the 
State House of Representatives (elected in each representa- ' 
tive district), oncein two years. State commissioner of com- 
mon schools, clerk of the supreme court, once in three years; 
auditor of the State, once in four years. 
— à. District Officers: Circuit judge (for six years), once in 
two years. Judge of the court of common pleas (for five 
years), once in five years. Member of: the State board of 
equalization, once in ten years. 

4. County Officers: County commissioners (for three 
years), infirmary directors (for three years), once in each 
year. County treasurer, sheriff, coroner, once in two years. 
County auditor, recorder, surveyor, judge of probate, clerk 
of court of common pleas, prosecuting attorney, once in three 
years. . 

5. City Officers: Members of the board of police commis- 
sioners (in the majority of cities), members of board of 


* I have taken the foregoing list from Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth” (II, 
PP. 430, 431. First ed.) after comparing it with the latest edition of the '' Ohio 
Voters’ Manual." ‘This list, as given above, omits all officers appointed by 
councils, as not material to my argument. i 
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infirmary directors (for three years), trustee of water-works 
(forthree years), once every year. Mayor, city clerk, audi- 
tor (if any), treasurer, solicitor, police judge (in large cities), 
prosecuting attorney of the police court (in large cities), 
clerk of the police court (in large cities), city commissioner 
(in second-class cities), marshal (only in small cities), street 
commissioner, city engineer and fire surveyor (when elected 
at the polls, as city council determine), superintendent of 
markets (when elected at the polls as city council deter- 
mine), all once in two years. 


IV. 


It will be seen from the foregoing comparison between a 
great Province of Canada and a great State of the Federal 
Republic, that the legislative departments of both countries 
—-the House of Commons of the Dominion and the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Province, and the House of Representa- 
tives of the National Congress, and the two houses of the 
State Legislature—are elected directly by the people in their 
respective electoral districts. That is to say, the principle 
of electing men who act. in a legislative and representative 
capacity is strictly observed in each country. But here the 
comparison practically ceases. In he Province of Ontario 
all public officers who may be compared with those in Ohio 
—and a reference to the two lists will show that both coun- 
tries have necessarily similar classes of officials—are ap- 
pointed by some permanent or responsible authority, 
removed from direct popular influence, while in the Ameri- 
can State they are elected by a vote at the polls in all cases. 
The mayors and reeves of Ontario, as I have already said, are 
somewhat exceptional, but their terms of office are very brief 
unless they are re-elected,—-which frequently happens,—and 
they do not fall within the strict category of such permanent ex- 
ecutive, clerical or administrative officials, asclerks, treasur- 
ers and auditors, who are appointed by the councils in Canada 
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while they are elected directly by the people in Ohio. In 
that State, as Dr. James Bryce has pointed out, there are 
twenty-two differeat paid officers—including, for argument 
sake, legislators in that class—which a voter ET has to 
allot by his vote; that is to say, .“‘ he must in each and every 
year make up his mind as to the qualifications of twenty-two 
different persons or sets of persons to fill certain offices.” 
"As nearly all these offices are contested on political lines,” 
continues the same Ligh authority, ‘‘though the respective 
principles (if any) of Republicans and Democrats have no 
. more to do with the cischarge of: the duties of the State and . 
local offices than tke -espective principles of Methodists and 
Baptists, nominations to them are made by the respective 
party organizations. Candidates for all, or nearly all the 
foregoing offices, ace nominated in conventions composed of 
delegates in primeries.” On the other hand, in Ontario, 
the electors have -o consider the claims of candidates for 
election to the House of Commons of the Dominion only : 
- once every four or fiye years (unless sooner dissolved, and 
that happens only under very exceptional circumstances), 
and of candidates Jor election to the House of Assembly of 
the Province only once every four years (unless sooner dis- 
solved, which only heppens under rare circumstances). All 
public officers connected with those legislative bodies, or with 
' the public service, are removed from the immediate opera- 
tion of these elections since their tenure is permanent, and 
certain classes of appointments, when vacani,—such as 
shrievalties, fegistrarships, county attorneys, etc., are alone 
influenced by.the result, since political patronage necessarily 
rests with the successful party as an incident of party gov- 
ernment. I ask nry readers to-keep these important facts in 
view when I come to show the positive advantages the pub- 
lic derive from the infrequency of elections, and from the 
checks that are impcsed on popular caprice, prejudice and 
passion by the system of appointments to all offices of an 
. administrative or -udicial character. 
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V. 

As I have previously shown, it is not a question of elect- 
ing judges or the officers immediately connected with the 
civil service that is directly at issue, but the discussion is 
confined for the present in Ontario to certain persons whom 
it is attempted to class as county officers. But the nature 
of the discussion will best be understood by referring to the 
following questions which appear in the circular that has 
been distributed among those who have been called upon to 
state their opinions on the subjects of the inquiry before the 
provincial commission: 


** Assuming that the following officials are those under considera- 
tion : 
Registrars of deeds, 
Local masters, 
Sheriffs, 
Local and deputy registrars of the high court of justice, 
Deputy clerks of the crown, 
Clerks of county courts, ` 
Registrars of surrogate courts, 
County attorneys and clerks of the peace, 
Division court clerks, 
Division court bailiffs— 

* Do you approve of the appointment of any, or all, of the aboye 
officers being in the hands of the provincial government (as at present), 
or should they, or any of them, in your opinion be otherwise selected; 
if so, by whorh, and for what reasons? 

“If you advocate a change in’ the mode of appointment of any of 
the above officers, how, and to what supervision should the officer be 
amenable for efficient and faithful performance of duty during the 
term of office? i 

“Do you approve of the system of paying any, or all, the above 
officers by fees (in whole, or in part as at present)? If not, what other : 
or better plan do you suggest, and for what reasons? 

“If you approve of election by the people of the above officers, or 
any of them, what method of public inspection, during the term of 
office, do you suggest for securing uniformity of procedure, and the 
safety of the public? 

“If you approve of selection by the municipal council, what method 
of public inspection do you suggest with a view to securing the objects 
mentioned in the previous question ?”’ 
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It will be seen that there are practically two questions in- 
volved—one in relation to the paymént of public officials, 
and the other in relation to the mode of appointing them. 
It is the latter question which is of greatest importance, since 
on its judicious solution rests, in a large degree, the future 
efficient and honest administration of government; but before 
I give my reasons for this emphatic opinion it will be well if 
I dispose of the first or subordinate question of salaries, which 
has its interest for American readers since so many impor- 
tant officers are also paid by.feesin the several States. The 
majority of the officers in question are paid by fees: regulated 
by statutes applicable to their respective offices, but it is 
only sheriffs and registrars who receive a large amount of 
money paid this way, and whose salaries, in, some instances, 
are believed to be larger than their services merit. Asa 
rule the sheriffs are paid entirely by such fees as remain to 
them after paying all the necessary expenses of their office. 
The registrars are also entitled to a certain amount of the 
fees that they collect under the law, but the statute regulat- 
. ing their office limits the sum they can retain for their own 

use up to $2500. Beyond that amount they can retain: 


Ninety per cent in excess of $2500, = not exceeding $3000. 


Eighty ié té Lt 3000, fé 3500, 
Seventy ét ce [11 3500, ít «t 4000. 
Sixty di a er 4000, « Lë 4500. 
Fifty T T «a 4500. 


'This regulation appears to bring the salaries of registrars, 
as a rule, within a very moderate amount, while it appears 
from the official returns yearly made to the government of 
the gross and net amounts of fees collected by (he sheriffs 
and other officers named above, none of them are paid what 
may be considered in any sense extravagant sums or beyond 
"what they ought to receive in view of: their responsible and 
onerous duties; indeed, in the new and thinly populated dis- 
tricts, the government is, by the law, obliged to make up 
the deficiency of fees, and pay them an amount which will 
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bring up their salary to at least $900 or $1000. The follow- 
ing tables will show fairly enough for our purpose the 
average amount received in cities and counties of the 
province by the officers in question. 


In the county of Carleton, which has a city, Ottawa, within its 
limits : / 


Sheriff, average salary for five years previous to 1893, . . . . . $3031 
Surrogate judge (held by county judge), commuted at, . . . . 500 
' Local master, * average for five years, . ....... 2294 
Deputy registrar, * ` " f E TEE 639 
County attorney,* ge à EM CX IP 540 
Clerk of peace,* x "t EE CA oro. goin 1062 
Deputy clerk of crown,*  ** ie KEEN 812 
| County court clerk,* = gy IJ e dg 934 
Surrogate registrar,* QJ, 7 oe e 920 
County of Huron, without a city: 
Sheriff, average salary for five years, .. 2... 2.1 - we ee $2013 
Surrogate judge, commuted at, . . . . .. . .. aie a aN 792 
Local master and deputy registrar,* commuted at, ...... 1250 
County attorney,* average for five years, . . ... 2. e. 564 
Clerk of peace,* e dé GE P 862 . 
(Deputy clerk of crown,* “ e ae QUO D ee 830 
| County court clerk,* We Ste, eos | ww “FIO 
Surrogate registrar,* n d MA depu cU eu II9I 


Then there are the salaries of regigtrars, who received in 
1893, in the most populous legal divisions—the city of 
Toronto, East and West—fees to the gross amount of $24,797 
and $16,719 respectively, of which the registrars received 
under the statutory limitations from $4000 to $4500 each. 
As a rule, $3000 is the highest average amount received as 
salary in the counties, and $500 is the lowest in a very few 
and small municipalities. 

Much misconception exists as regards the amount of 
salaries received by the sheriffs and registrars, and has con- 
sequently originated the present agitation on the subject; 
but the figures I have just given clearly show that none of 
these officers are overpaid, as is the case with sheriffs, county 


` #* The offices named in the brackets may be, and are generally, held under:the 
law by the same person. 
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clerks, and other officials, elected by the people in some 
cities and counties of the States of the American federation. 
In the case of registrars the law practically recognizes the 
advisability of limiting the fee system, and of fixing salaries 
as far as possible. For my own part I agree with those who ' 
believe that fixity of salary and permanency of tenure are 
the true principles to be followed in the case of all public 
officials. Every officer should receive an exact sum, equiva- 
lent to the value of his service to the public, and commen- 
surate, of course, with his position and responsibility. ` 
Especially should the responsibilities of sheriffs be carefully 
considered in case of a change of system. These officers 
are liable to litigation arising from the mistakes of their 
deputies and agents. Consequently, in fixing their salaries 
it is important that not only their dignified position as the 
highest executive officer of the courts, but also their legal ' 
responsibilities should be borne in mind, and they should be 
saved from all personal losses which do not accrue from any 
ignorance or carelessness on their part. One thing is quite 
certain, that such officers should have full control over the 
appointment of their deputies and officers, for otherwise it 
would be unfair to make them responsible for the acts of 
officers through whom they necessarily execute many of 
their functions. But while we may see the difficulty of a 
change of system in the case of sheriffs, there is none in 
respect to the other officials in question, and they should 
receive a fixed salary from the public treasury, and pay into 
it all fees they collect by virtue of their offices. As things 
are now, the fee system is not liable to the great abuses to - 
which it is necessarily subject under the elective system in 
American States. Politics run high in Canada, but contri- 
butions to corruption funds are not made by public officials, 
and the political manager is unable to avail himself of the 
advantages which the fee system gives him in the States of 
the Federal Union in the case of candidates whose election . 
depends on skillful party manipulation and all those arts 
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which the ‘‘ machine’’ practices to carry their ticket. If - 
the fee system were entirely swept away in every State of ` 
the Union, the party machine would be deprived of a large 
amount of funds that now periodically go to corrupt the 
electors and place certain professional politicians in office. 


VI. 


Coming now to the important question at issue, it is sug- 
gested, for reasons which are entirely inadequate, to change 
the system which has always obtained in Canada, and give 
to the people a direct choice of certain public officers who 
are ministerial and executive, and have also important duties 
to perform in connection with the administration of justice, 
The crown, neither in England nor in Canada, has ever 
yielded its right to appoint such officers; in other words, 
such patronage has always been one of its prerogatives. In 
old times of English history, when the sovereign was 
attempting to push his prerogative to extremes and. to limit 
the powers of the House of Commons—in those times when 
parliamentary government was in a process of evolution— 
offices were a prolific fund of corruption in parliament and 
constituencies. Now, with the limitation of the powers of 
the crown, the old prerogative right of appointments has 
been practically handed to the constitutional advisers of the 
sovereign, responsible to parliament. With the development 
of parliamentary government and the establishment of wise 
rules which regulate appointments and promotions to the 
permanent civil service, the flagrant abuses that crept into 
the old system and disgraced the whole body politic of 
. England have gradually disappeared. The ‘‘ spoils’ system 
is entirely unknown in Great Britain. At the present time, 
says an authority * on such subjects, ‘itis worthy of note 
that direct election to office—supposed to be characteristic 
of the democratic spirit—has no place in English political 
ideas. ‘The few instances in which it occurs are regarded 


* Professor Robertson, M. P., LID., article, “ Government," in Ency. Brit. 
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with indifference. The election of coroner by the electors is 
. universally condemned. In the few parishes where the 
clergyman may be appointed by the parishioners, the right 
is often left to be exercised by the bishop.’’ Canada, as in 
the case of her legal and political institutions generally, has 
closely adhered to the practice of the parent state with: 
respect to appointments. In the years that preceded the 
establishment of responsible government in a complete sense . 
—from 1791 to 1841—54—-the appointment of public officials . 
of all classes was in the hands of the governors, cliques and 
compacts. ‘Those were the days of irresponsible officialism 
and family compacts, when Downing street ruled in purely . 
local affairs, and favorites of governors and high officials 
were selected with an utter indifference to the wishes of the 
majority of the people, or the popular assembly. According | 
to Lord Durham, who reported in 1839 on the state of affairs 

in Canada after the Rebellion of 1837-38, what was known 
in Upper Canada, now Ontario, as '' the family compact ''— 
a combination of aristocracy and officialism rather than a 


purely family connection—‘‘ possessed almost all the highest .: 


public offices, by means of which, and of its influence dn 
the executive council, it wielded all the powers of govern- 
ment: it maintained influence in the legislature by means of 
its predominance in the legislative council; and it disposed 
of the large number of petty posts which are in the patronage 
of the government of the province." "The executive councils 
in those days of struggle for popular government '' enjoyed 
the confidence of no considerable party, whilst the family ` 
compact was in fact supported by no very large number of 
persons of any party." Such things were possible in days 
when the executive council owed no responsibility to the 
people or their representatives in the popular branch of the 
legislature. l 
From 1840 to 1854 a responsible ministry was established 
in all the provinces of the present Dominion, although soon 
after the legislative union of the Canadas in 1841 one of the | 
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governors-general, Lord Metcalfe, attemptedto make appoint- 
ments without reference to his constitutional advisers, the last 
effort of prerogative attempted by a representative of the 
crown-in Canada. Since those unsettled times, the rule 
that obtains in England has been carried out in all the 
provinces of Canada. All the appointments are made by 
the governor-general of the Dominion, and by the lieutenant- 
governors of the provinces in accordance with statute or 
usage. Such appointments, however, as shrievalties, regis- 
trarships, and other offices mentioned above do not come 
within the category of the appointments to the civil service, 
but are made by the government from their political sup- 
, porters as a rule, and as a necessary sequence of party gov- 
ernment. They are often, though not necessarily, made on 
the recommendation of a member and other influential per- 
sons supporting the government, whenever a vacancy occurs 
in the office;—removals for political reasons or ‘‘ rotation in 
office" being unknown to Canada’s political system—but in 
every case they are the subject of discussion in- the executive 
council, which becomes directly responsible for the advice it 
' gives to the lieutenant-governor, whose duty it is to inform 
himself thoroughly with respect to all nominations to office, 
' before he signs the commission or order in council authoriz- 
ing the appointment. Should he believe from facts that 
have come to his knowledge, that an appointment is most 
undesirable in the public interests—a very rare case indeed 
in Canadian political annals—it is for him to exercise that 
pressure which he can constitutionally exercise on all 
matters on which he is advised and his action is required. 
The legislative assembly, as a body, does not assume to 
make such appointments or to interfere directly with the 
legal powers of the executive authority in such matters; 
but it may, and sometimes does, sharply criticise and 


| , even censure the conduct of the executive with respect to 


appointments. In every case it has a right to the fullest 
information on the subject. Here is one of the advantages 
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of the system of parliamentary government, as worked out 
in England and Canada. The presence of the advisers of 
the executive— practically the executive itself—in the legis- 
lature, gives that body supreme control over its acts. A 
house divided into two contending parties, a. government 
and an opposition, will not fail to give due importance to 
any aggravated case of the abuse of patronage. Any gov- 
ernment or member thereof, that has been guilty of such 
abuse, is open to the fullest criticism in the legislature and 
` in the public press. Nothing can be concealed from public 
view, and responsibility rests where it should. Every mem- 
ber of a government, under the English or Canadian system 
of parliamentary government, must act under a feeling of 
direct responsibility. Every such minister has his ambi- 
tions, and dare not in the face of public opinion to which he 
must submit himself sooner or later, make what would be a 
notoriously bad appointment. Personal qualifications, char- 
acter and local sentiment in the district where the officer is 
placed, are all questions to be immediately considered by the 
member and the minister recommending the filling of the 
office. Of course there are defects in such a system as in all 
methods of government. Some appointments are weak, if 
none are notoriously bad; but they are on the whole good. 
The public service of'Ontario, like that of Canada, generally 
has, as a rule, been creditable to the country, and re- 
. markably free from political influences when men are once 
appointed to an office. Corruption and dishonesty are not 
charged against it as a class. Permanency of tenure, free- 
dom from political intrigue, independence of popular elec- 
tions, are the characteristics of the service. 

. Such satisfactory results, it is necessary to bear in mind, 
have been produced by the operation of responsible govern- 
ment, It is claimed that the system gives too much power 
to the executive authority since all patronage rests in their 
hands, but experience shows that the exercise of the power 
is on the whole decidedly in the public interest. An executive 
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should be strong under such conditions. If the govern- 
ment did not act under a sense of immediate responsibility 
to the legislature, if appointments were not limited by civil 
service rules of law, if all public officials had not practically 
a life tenure, then patronage would be dangerous as every 
American publicist and statesman knows full well. 

_ It is impossible to believe that, were appointments in any 
eases taken from the lieutenant-governor in council and 
given to a county council—the less dangerous choice, were 
it a practical question between that method and election by 
popular vote—the public interests would be better served, 
and wiser appointments made. A greater responsibility 
must rest on a minister of the crown, and on the govern- 
ment who are responsible for the acts of each and all its 
members—on a government immediately amenable to the 
criticism and censure of the legislature, and later to the 
people at the polls—than can be placed on a body of muni- 
cipal councilors, acting within an inferior and limited sphere 
of action, and not exposed to the wide range of discussion 
to which the highest legislative body in the province can 
submit its own committee—the executive council The 
conscience of a man in office must bear some proportion to 
his duties and responsibilities. A man in a small area of 
action and criticism can never as clearly be-brought to see 
the consequence of his political conduct as one in the wide 
theatre of national action. Noblesse oblige is more heard of 
at Washington than even in Boston municipal politics. It 
says much for the efficiency and integrity of the public 
service of Ontario—and I refer here particularly to the class 
of officials in question—of the service appointed under such 
conditions as I have mentioned, that it has not been shown 
guilty for the past twenty-seven years of such incompe- 
tency and malversation of funds as have even occurred in 
connection with the funds of a few county councils. What 
eases of mismanagement, speculation and jobbery have 
come to light of late have been in the administration of the 
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affairs of the largest Canadian cities. At the present time 
the city of Mont-eal appears to requite a Parkhurst, and 
Toronto has askel tke county judge to investigate charges 
that have been made—and the inquiry has proved, with too 
much truth—agaiast certain aldermen of selling their vote and 
influence to contractors. It is well to bear in mind that in 
these cases it is the e:2cted men, the aldermen, whose conduct 
is arraigned. It s the elective principle that is now in ques- 


tion, when appliec to men whose duties are those of managers 


of a corporation. Indeed, there are many influential and 


. thinking men in Cenadian cities—in Toronto especially— 


who express the opfiion that a small permanent commis- 


| . Sion appointed by tk» government would best manage civic 


affairs. Siill, in the face of such facts, it is proposed to 
extend the principle sven further, and disturb a system of 
appointments wh ch has exhibited no such discreditable . 
results as we have seen in cities-and even counties. 

As things are now, municipal elections are kept fairly 


' free—in the grea: majority of counties, largely free—of. all 
political influences; but it is quite certain that if these . 


councils are to be maze the arena of political intrigue for the 
filling of provincial mflices, it will not be long before they 
will become notcrioas for political bitterness and worse,* 
and the party spirit hich runs sufficieritly high in Canada 
under ordinary ccndétions will be intensified to a degree, 
and bring about resilts of which every citizen across the 
frontier can give Canadians some very practical examples. 


VII. 


But Canadians 3ecl not go far to come to a conclusion as 
to the effects of ar. eiective system when applied to any class 
of public officials Their neighbors in the States of the 
Federal Republic haze been, for many years in their history, 


* Read what Mr. Fiske sacs (‘Civil Government in the United States," p. 135) 
with respect to the evils thst have arisen from "the encroachments of national 
politics upon municipal 201X-cs." 
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giving the world very significant examples of the results of 
such a system. ‘Their experience is submitted to the serious 
reflection of those who would change the law which makes 
the government responsible for all public appointments, and 
give in its place a system which places the responsibility 
nowhere. Can any one argue that the body of the voting 
public who elect can be made responsible for the result? 
The legislature in the first place, and the people at a final 
stage, can censure a government, or turn it out of office, 
since ministers are directly responsible for every act of 
administration. But Quis custodiet custodes? Who will 
check the people? 

Among the sources of the strength of the Canadian 
system of government are these: the infrequency of political 
elections; the holding of elections for the Dominion parlia- 
ment and for the legislative assemblies of the provinces at 
different dates; the separation of federal. issues, as a rule, 
from provincial questions—though the attempt is too often 
made to mix them; the practical separation of municipal from 
provincial or other political questions; the permanency or 
non-political tenure of the civil service. On the other hand, 
the weaknesses of the American system—in fact, the evils 
that are sapping the republican and purely democratic insti- 
tutions of the States—mainly arise from these causes: the 
intimate connection between national, State and municipal 
politics; the frequency of elections which bring into play all. 
the schemes and machinations of the party managers and 
** bosses;" the popular election and short tenure of so many 
public officials who, as a consequence, become more or less 
partisans, and supply even now, in defiance of the law in 
many States, a considerable proportion of the corruption 
funds of political parties. 

The conclusions, then, to which an impartial and honest 
observer of contemporary political management in the 
United States must inevitably come are these, briefly 
summed up: 
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That the party machine, as managed by the boss, is de- 
structive of public morality. ' 

That it is the elective and the “ spoils ” system by which 
a horde of public officials obtain office that gives vitality to 
the machine and its creatures, and is weakening the founda- 
tions of republican or democratic institutions. ~ d 

That rings and bosses will exist and thrive as long as the 
great majority of public officers, including judges, are 
elected or appointed on political lines. 

That the security of the commonwealth depends on the 
establishment of a permanent public service in every State, 
in the appointment of the judiciary by a regularly constituted 
authority like the governor or the legislature; on the removal 
of municipal contests from Federal or State elections; on lim- 
iting in every way the number of civic or court officers 
elected by the people and placing them in the hands of 
mayors or councils; on giving a life tenure—that is to say, 
during good behavior—to all important executive, judicial 
and administrative officers; on the effective operation of the 
Australian ballot in every election, civic, State or national, 
and on the general adoption and execution of most stringent 
laws against bribery and corruption in every possible form. 

That by such measures the machine will soon break down, 
since the party boss will not have the same facilities for 
exercising his peculiar arts that he has at present, while he 
can practically control the election or patronage of so many 
public offices. 


VIII. 


No one who studies the condition of affairs in the United 
States, or who has had opportunities, like the writer, of 
conversing with men of intelligence and education whose 
minds are not warped by party prejudice, and who believe 
that frankness is better than silence when their country's 
honor or stability is at stake—no one under such circum- 
stances but must come to the conclusion that there are 
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already a number of people in the republic—a small fraction, 
it is true, of the nearly seventy millions of people, but still a 
“saving remnant’’ perhaps—who are striving for a radical 
change in their elective system. We have evidence of this 
wise and growing sentiment in the strenuous and, in part, 
successful efforts made of recent years to build up a perman- 
ent civil service for the nation, in such constitutional changes 
as have been passed in the State of New York for the separa- 
tion of municipal from State elections,* in the strengthening 
of the executive authority of the mayors in numerous cities 
and giving them control of important civic appointments, in 
the lengthening of the term of office of the State judiciary 
and other officials in several States, and lastly, though not 
least, in the adoption. of the ballot system of Australia. 

The proposition that has been sometimes urged that the 
Presidential term should be at least six years is also an 
" evidence of the current that is setting in against too frequent 
elections, which keep the public mind in constant state of 
agitation, unsettle business, and give ready occupation to 
the professional politician. Perhaps in no respect has there 
been a more earnest effort to limit the elective principle than 
in the case of the judiciary. Everyone will admit that the 
strongest judiciary, for learning and character, is the Federal 
bench, which is removed from all popular influences, since it 
is nominated and appointed by the President with the con- 
sent of the Senate, has. practically a life tenure, and cannot 
have its compensation diminished during the term of office 
of a judge. It is needless to cite instances of the weakness 


* It is an interesting fact which may here be mentioned, that Canada has had, by 
law and practice, for years, the reforms that the New York convention recom- 
mended and the people of the State recently ratified: a separation of municipal 
from State elections; naturalization laws; civil service statutes; prohibition of 
riders in appropriation bills; printing of all bilis before passage; prohibitions 
against pool-selling, book-making and lotteries. The Australian ballot and 
stringent anti-bribery and corruption laws have been in operation for years. 
Contract labor in prisons is permitted, not disallowed, as in the New York con- 
stitution—con fessedly its weak point, showing the influence of the labor element 
on the’ politicians of the convention. All these Canadian reforms have been 
among the results ofa strong executive, represented in and responsible to parlia- 
ment, 
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of the State judiciary which owes its position to party—we 
have had recent illustration of such weakness in the casé of 
a judge at Albany—but happily for the interests of justice 
the consequences have never become so serious as one would, 
with some reason, suppose they would be; and that chiefly 
on account of men, once on the bench, wishing to earn the 
good opinion of the better elements of the bar—notably high 
in every State—and feeling that respect for law and its attri- 
butes which animates all men brought up under the influence 
of English legal institutions once they are placed. on the 
judgment seat. Nearly forty years ago John Stuart Mill,* 
writing on this very subject, apprehended '' that the practice 
of submitting judicial officers to periodical popular re-election - 
will be found to be one of the most dangerous errors ever 
yet committed by democracy, and were it not that the prac- 
tical good sense, which never totally deserts the people of the 
United States, is said to be producing a reaction likely in no - 
long time to lead to the retraction of the error, it might with 
reason be regarded as the first great downward step in the 
degeneration of modern democratic government." Writing 
a quarter of a century later Dr. Bryce tells us that ‘“‘in many 
American States the State judges are men of moderate ability 
and scanty learning, and sometimes vastly inferior to the 
best of the advocates who practice before them.’’ He admits 
that pecuniary corruption seems to be very rare among them, 
but ‘‘there are other ways in which sinister influences can 
play on a judge's mind, and impair that confidence in his 
impartiality which is almost as necessary as impartiality 
itself." And, he adds, with obvious force, ''apart from all 
questions of dishonesty or unfairness it is an evil that the 
bench should not be, intellectually and socially at least, on a 
level with the bar." But while the mischief that has arisen 
from the application of the elective principle to the State 
judiciary is undoubtedly ‘‘serious’’ in a measure, justice is 


* See ‘Considerations on Representative Government," Chap. XIV. Also 
remarks of Mr, Fiske, '' Civil Government," pp. 179, 180. 
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fairly administered on the whole, not only for the reasons I 
have briefly stated above, but because in so many States an 
upright and good judge has reason to expect a long tenure 
of office. The hope entertained by Mr. Mill has not yet 
been fully realized, but nevertheless the tendency of a sound 
public opinion is shown by the fact that salaries have been 
generally raised, and the terms of office lengthened.* Good 
judges are continued from term to term, so that a better class 
of men are encouraged to accept this high responsible posi- 
tion. It is significant that of at least thirty States that have 
revised their constitution in essential respects within fifteen 
yeats or so, only one has taken the appointment from the 
legislature or governor and entrusted it to the popular vote. 
. Perhaps the time is not far-off when the judiciary will have 
a life tenure of office, even though election by popular vote 
remains in force in the majority of States, as at present. 


IX. 


I have dwelt at some length on the experiences of the 
United States in working out the elective principle in their 
system of government and especially in connection with those 
classes of public officials who should be non-political in their 
tenure, so that my Canadian readers may thoroughly 
appreciate the consequences of the arguments of those who 
have forced the government of the premier province of 
Ontario—a province governed on the whole with discretion 
and ability, and where officials are, generally speaking, able 
and conscientious in the discharge of their duties—to gather 
the opinions of the intelligence of the country, whether they 
should not inaugurate a system which has been confessedly 
productive of so many injurious results on the other side of 
the border. I believe that one or two thoughtless and ill- 


* Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Delaware alone retain a 
system of life tenure or of good behavior. In the other States the longest term is 
in Pennsylvania, 21 years; the shortest in Vermont, 2; in one State it is 15; in 
another, 14; in four, 12; in one, 10; in three, 9; in seven, 8; in ten, 6; in the re- 
maining States, from 4 to 7. 
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informed persons have ventured to go so far as to urge the 
election of the minor judiciary like police magistrates and 
county judges; but such persons do not in any way represent 
the intelligence or wisdom which governs the great body of 
the people in a province, which, above all other sections, 
prides itself in its complete and well-administered system of 
local government, and-in its free education, which gives 
every boy and girl in the land admirable opportunities from 
the common school to the collegiate institute or high school 
or the provincial university with itslarge professorial staff. 
Canada has one of the best devised systems of government 
in the world. Its strength consists in. the fact that it is 
based on the experiences of the two great countries to which 
Canadians naturally look for instruction or warning—Eng- 
land and the United States. Its institutions have kept pace 
with the development of the sound principles of parlia- 
mentary and federal government, and possess all that 
elasticity and capacity to meet critical situations as they. 
arise, which is wanting in-the too rigid system of the United 
States whose constitution is mainly based on principles which 
existed in the middle of last century, and are now not quite 
equal to the conditions of modern political progress. Neither 
at Washington nor in any State of the Union is there a 
ministry owing responsibility to the people's representatives, 
and the consequence is a constant friction between. the 
executive and legislative authorities, and an absence of all 
such control of legislation and administration, as exists 
under a system of parliamentary government. On the other 
hand, there is at Ottawa and in every province of the 
Canadian federation, a cabinet which represents the majority 
of the people as represented in the legislature, which is 
constitutionally bound to explain and defend every executive 
and administrative act, from the appointment of a lieutenant- 
governor or a judge to a sheriff, registrar or county attorney. 
Its tenure of office depends on the confidence of ‘the legis- 

lature and if its members forfeit that, then they may appeal 
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to the people in accordance with the practice and rule of 
responsible government. Such a deadlock as may occur at 
.any time between President and Congress within the next 
two years is impossible under the Canadian system. ‘The 
executive in Canada is always represented and consequently 
able to exercise a potent influence in the halls of the legis- 
lature by the means of ministers responsible to the popular 
house. An appeal to the people as a consequence of a dead- 
lock or crisis, will immediately settle all difficulties and 
bring in either the same ministry or a new cabinet with 
adequate support to carry their measures in parliament, and 
administer public affairs. The remedy under such circum- 
stances is speedy and decisive—not delayed, as in the United 
States, by the checks and guards that prevent popular 
opinion acting immediately on the executive and adminis- 
tration. In Canada the judiciary is independent equally of 
the crown and of popular influences, since a judge can only 
be removed during his life tenure of office by successful 
impeachment in parliament. ‘The public service enjoys all 
the advantages that arise from permanency of tenure and 
independence of a popular vote. The people know on whom 
to fix responsibility for every bad appointment. Under the 
system of the United States an incapable and even unworthy 
man may be appointed to an office, and continue in it in the 
majority of cases as long as he can retain the confideuce and 
support of the party manager of his district. An incom- 
petent man may be elected time and again, and the nation 
know and care nothing about it, but in Canada the humblest 
appointment may be subject to the rigid scrutiny of the 
parliament of Canada or of the legislature of a province, 
according as it is of Dominion or provincial character. | All 
the debates of the parliament and the legislatures of Canada 
are reported in the press to an extent that is not customary 
in the case of Congress or of the State legislatures, and what 
is said reaches every corner of the Dominion. Canadians 
can fix the blame on some one, but who is to punish the 
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party manager or tke people misled by him? A system of 
governinent like -hat of Canada which places the respon- 
sibility on a bocy of legally constituted advisers of the 
crown, or in other words a committee of the legislature, has 
clearly enormous advantages in the case of appointments to 
public office over a system like that of the United States 
which spreads respensibility over so wide a surface that no 
one may be reachzd. . 

The writer bel:2v2s, after giving much consideration to 
this important subject, that it would be indeed an unhappy 
hour for the gocd and efficient government of Canada, 
were the intelligenc2 of any section to be so blinded as ‘to 
lead it away from -he sound doctrines that have. hitherto 
preserved us from tie evils which have weakened the po- . 
litical structure c -he Federal Republic. If in a moment 
of indiscretion azy Canadian legislature were to yield to 
the ill-advised demands of' party in order to obtain a tem- ` 
porary political acventage, and attempt the experiment of 
the elective system in the case of the officials whose tenure 
of office is now a matter of deliberate inquiry, it would be 
literally the thin edge of a wedge which would. gradually 
and surely split up the durable foundation on which govern- 
ment rests. ‘The history of the American States very clearly 
shows that when rot once give certain privileges and rights 
to a people it is not possible to withdraw them directly and 
immediately. Nc politician would dare now to ask for such 
constitutional changes as would suddenly sweep away the 
entire elective principle in the case of all national and State 
administrative, executive and judicial officers, except the 
president, vice-przsilent, governors, lieutenant-governors, 
and political heads of departments who occupy positions 
somewhat analogous to those of ministers of the crown but 
without their resporsibilities.* All that may be attempted 


* “The great number œ? candidates for election confuses and disgusts the voters 
in much the same deg--e that it makes the business of caucus management 
intricate, active and profitable. The election of such officers as constables, 
county clerks, secretaries, justices and judges, whose functions are in no sense 
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is to curtail and modify those privileges from time to time, 
as has already been done in the case of municipal elective 
officers and of the judiciary. If once in Canada the elective 
principle were applied to sheriffs, registrars and a few other 
officials in the province, it would not be long before a 
politician would make himself popular by extending the 
system to police magistrates, and all classes of officials. In 
all probability, the pressure would be so great even on the 
Dominion parliament that it would have great difficulty in 
stemming the torrent that provincial indiscretion might set 
flowing by the removal of those wise barriers which sound 
policy has heretofore raised up against popular and party 
license. A federal union rests on a broad basis of states. 
or provinces and the political conditions of every state or 
province must more or less, sooner or later, influence those 
of the federation or dominion to which those states and 
provinces give life and union. Once adopt the elective 
principle generally in the provinces, it is obvious the con- 
sequences would be most serious to the Dominion. The 
result would be that Canada would be no longer English as: 
respects a fundamental principle of government. She would 
become Americanized by the adoption, not of those features 
of the system of her neighbors which might give her addi- 
tional strength and unity, but rather of those methods which 
would be more or less destructive of political morality and 
in direct antagonism to those principles of sound and efficient 
government which true Canadians are ambitious to see gather 
force while they are laboring to establish on durable founda- 
tions a new nationality on this continent. 
House of Commons, Ottawa, Canada. J. G. Bourinovr. 


representative, and who were appointed until the spoils system had become estab- 
lished, is indefensible upon any sound principles. The changes that made them 
elective were naturally desired by all those interested in the patronage of party 
chieftains or gains of primary elections. To make the re-appointment of such 
officers safe and satisfactory, we must reform the civil service. To relieve the 
primary system of the demoralizing duty of selecting officers in no sense rep- 
resentative, and only ministerial and administrative, we must make such officers 
again appointive.’ D. B, Eaton in '"Cyclopedia of Political Science," Art. 
*EFrimmary Elections,” ` 
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The thirty years’ term of the original loan of the United 
States to the Pacific Railroad has rolled round, there’ matured 
January 16, 1895, the first installment of bonds issued to the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company for the first piece of road 
built and accepted under the act; during the years 1896, 
"og, ’98 and ' go, chiefly in 1898, other installments fall due, 
aggregating in all $64,623,512.* These six per cent bonds 
are a full obligation of the United States, as between the 
holders and the maker; there is nothing for the 'Treasury 
` to do, but to pay them, or to extend them on acceptable 
terms. Since they are security for circulating "bank notes 
the latter course can easily be followed, at not more thati 
three norless than two per cent, at the convenience of the 
Treasury, and these need give us no further concern here. 

, But as between the maker of these subsidy bonds and the 
companies who first received them they constitute a debt 
nominally due and payable by the latter, or their successors, 
together with arrearages of interest also advanced, and only 
in part reimbursed by transportation services, or provided by 
sinking fund accumulations. The amount of this arrearage 
may now be closely approximated, and it is evident that, 
dealing with all the debtor companies together, it will fall 
not far short of the principal sums, or about $125,000,000 in 
all, of which fully $70,000,000 will be for the Central Pacific 
and $55,000,000 for the Union. The exact figures at any 
given date cannot be stated with precision on account of the 
mass of counter-credits for services delayed, disputed or 
otherwise in suspense. Indeed, certain judgments for large 
aggregate amounts, not subject to application on these debts, 


* The repayments by services in the twenty-five years of through operation 
equal one-fourth only of the interest disbursements or about one and a half per’ 


* cent per annum on the debt, 
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are nevertheless withheld as offsets to this accruing claim of 
the government. 

By the Act of 1862 construed literally these advances were 
secured by a ‘‘first mortgage’’ (subsequently in 1864 waived) 
upon the condition that ‘‘ said company shall pay said bonds 
at maturity’’ and that on a failure or refusal to redeem said 
bonds or any part of them, when required to do so, the 
United States might take possession of the aided property 
for its own use and benefit. There are other complicated 
provisions for partial current payments for service and in one- 
twentieth of the ‘‘net earnings.’’ It is evident that these 
cautionary clauses were properly introduced to secure some- 
thing beyond and more important than the return of the 
face value of the bonds and interest at a given date, viz., the 
early completion of the road through, or, that failing, the 
controlof the corpus, and if need be, its transfer to other 
hands. Although following the formula of indentures to 
secure the return of money, the acts and successive amend- 
ments, their titles and the whole scope and purpose was 
rather to ensure the doing of certain work without delay, 
the creation of the road, its use, enjoyment and prestige 
rather than the customary loan of money for hire. A gen- 
eration has passed since the contract was made, but it must ` 
be construed with the lights then before the parties. - 

This view is borne out by reference to the emergency of the 
time and the antecedents in military and postal transportation. 
'The supply of Rocky Mountain forts, and a scanty overland 
mail had cost as much as $7,200,000 a year, while animal 
power was employed and while the government was insurer 
of the freight. It is fair to assume that the expectation of 
the parties was that the government patronage would itself 
so expand after completion of the roads, as to cancel the ` 
current interest, $3,900,000 per annum, and that the sub- 
sequent participation in the net earnings, in the course of the 
eighteen or twenty years allotted, would be so considerable as 
to liquidate the principal sums, or nearly so. "That both , 
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‘sources failed to do so much is in good part the voluntary 
doing of the government and the misfortune of the com- 
panies. It is difficult to reconcile these facts with the theory 
of a right of foreclosure long after completion, merely to 
collect a residue of subordinate debt. 

The legal status of this debt is that of a book account, 
the security for which is, or rather was, a statutory lien on 
the aided portions of the road: and the corresponding equip- 
ment. Even if recourse to foreclosure could fairly be 
claimed, or were sustained by the higher courts, it can 
readily be shown to be a barren remedy. As a punishment 
aimed at transgressors it would miss the mark and injure 
only innocent third parties who are already sufficiently 
victims. Except for the decorum and its terror to under- 
lying claims, the second mortgage theory might as well be 
abandoned and all thought of proceeding on that line. Of 
the three courses open to Congress, but one has any serious 
claim to attention. These three courses are: 

I. Relinquishment of the debt, except as repaid by current 
services, | 

II. Attempted foreclosure and possession, followed by 
transfer to new owners or lessees, or by operation for govern- 
ment account. 

III. Extension of the debt at such rate of interest as the 
earnings will justify after providing for necessary prior fixed 
Charges. 

First.—Pleas have been made before Congressional com- 
mittees, not without ingenuity, to have these debts waived 
and expunged, or rather commuted into a perpetual obliga- 
tion to carry mails, troops and supplies. Had this enter- 
prise failed to pay its way, as was expected, or had its 
promoters paid every demand except only ‘profits to the 
shareholders, there are many plausible and equitable reasons 
why a magnanimous course would be opportune. Nobody, 
however, has had the hardihood to formulate such a Bill or 
Report. On the other hand, there are more grave reasons 
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why the claim should be treated as a valid debt, to be repaid 
to the last dollar. It will never do to set up the Treasury 
as a target to be aimed at on the principle of condoning 
failures. The Nicaragua Canal Company in some shape 
will be the next applicant for Treasury assistance, and no 
worse precedent (for its success) could be devised than to 
condone the debt to the Pacific Railroad Companies. It 
would be preferable to let it stand though it were indeed a 
hopelessly ‘‘ bad debt." 

Second.—Nor is the expediency of resort to foreclosure 
any more hopeful. As already stated, the right of the 
government to take possession under this statutory mortgage 
is not clear. Beyond doubt its right to do so was in full 
force until the completion of the roads was a fact or in plain 
sight. With the junction of the rails in May, 1869, that 
right lapsed forever, except in the improbable contingency 
of an abandonment or neglect (and then only to supply thé 
omission), an event not likely to arrive unless by the com- 
plicity of the government. Of course, it is within the 
sovereign power to take forcible possession of this railroad; 
subject, however, to the obligation to compensation for 
private property taken; but that is a general power not 
derivable under its statutory claim. The astute Senators 
who framed and supported the Thurman Act of 1878, willing 
as they were to tie the hands of the companies, reached the 
conclusion that their power over them was not absolute, but 
only forbade dividends to the stock until after twenty-five 
per cent of the net earnings had been applied to the subsidy 
debt. ‘The Supreme Court, by a bare majority, adjudged ` 
that Congress had the power over the income of the com- 
panies—not by reason of this statutory pledge, nor yet by 
virtue of the reservation, in words, of the right ‘‘to alter, 
amend or repeal,’’ but by the absence of power in one legis- 
lature to bind its successors; which right, be it observed, is 
limited where contract or vested rights have intervened to 
Mn is just and reasonable as between the parties. This 
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latter is a function for the courts, and not for Congress, to 
declare.* LUE 

The practical situation is rather complicated than cleared 
by the assertion of this right of foreclosure. To begin with, 
the prior liens, equal in amount to the face of the subsidy, ` 
must be assumed, and either paid off or extended. Suppose 
they were to make common cause with the stockholders and 
claim the road itself, or demand their money, they could, 
with the same cash, turn round and parallel every essential 
portion of aided road, and ally themselves with branches 
and terminal lines on which the United States has no lien. 
No one knows this advantage better than the directors of 
these companies. Quite recently a new Facific line (the 
Great Northern, the fifth on United States territory) has 
been completed to Puget Sound at a cost of one-third that of : 
the original Union-Central line. Furthermore, who are to 
be the bidders at a sale, outside of the first mortgage holders 
and the government? Much as the managers of railways 
quarrel among themselves for a division of freight money, 
there is too much esprit du corps among them for any respon- 
sible company to appear as a competitive bidder. It would, 
moreover, be in danger of speedy and condign punishment 
. from the owners of these indispensable branches, feeders, 
terminal facilities and tributary ocean steam lines. No one 
can afford to own the piece of railroad laid across these dry 
deserts and high mountains and which does not also-have its ` 
own entrance to either Council Bluffs, Kansas City, Denver 
or San Francisco.. ‘The nation is bound by honor and contract 
to respect the claim of outsiders to the extent of $25,000 per 
mile for the eastern portion of the main line, and about 
$35,000 per mile for the western portion. 

Foreclosure is tiot only no legal solution ; it is no practical 
solution. It is the forerunner of mischief only. In his 
volume, giving a compact history of the work and the tribu- 
lations, entitled the ‘‘ Union Pacific Railway," Mr. John P, 


* See U..S. Reports on Interest case and Thurman Act. 
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Davis, though accepting the right of foreclosure without 
question, in a concluding chapter as to its future sums up 
the equities of the case very fairly and ably, and abundantly 
disposes of the expediency of it by showing the multiplied 
difficulties, perplexities and expense of an attempt to operate 
the 2494 miles of road on which its claims rest. ` As matters ` 
now stand, it requires, to manage this claim, a set of gov- 
ernment directors, a committee of each House of Congress, 
a special bureau with accountants and engineer in the depart- 
ment, and at intervals a special commission to make an 
independent report. If the government owned the roads, its 
duties would be still more numerous and embarrassing. 

One may have much sympathy with the people of Cali- 
fornia—a hundred thousand of whom petition to have the 
decision take this course. The evils they so eloquently 
portray, however, are those which other parts of the country 
share with them, to a greater or less extent. They see other: 
communities enjoying the benefits of a sharp competition in 
rail-carriage, in through freights carried at bare train 
expeuses, while the burden of fixed charges and adminis- 
tration is left to be sustained by local traffic; that 1s to say, 
a portion of the traffic of railroads (like the business of the 
Post-office, which tolerates no competitor) is done at less 
than the service costs; it is deemed better to have it, and 
‘keep the larger force of men and rolling stock employed, 
than to lose it. The people of California would like the 
government to provide them with this cheap carriage for 
their interior freights on the same basis as the overland 
business, which they now enjoy to the full, since private 
capital is unwilling to do so. ‘The fares and freights in Cali- - 
fornia itself are not high nor unreasonable, tried by any 
standard. This is the same grievance, cropping up in a 
"hundred other places, which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was organized to grapple with, but which it can do 
but little to alleviate. 

'The suggestion emanating from the same State that the 
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Attorney-General shoüld bring suit against the original 
directors of the railway companies, to recover large sums 
-wrongfully obtained, is not a fortunate one. As a means of 
reimbursing these maturing claims, it is inadequate. This 
course was, in fact, tried years ago, as a sequel of the Credit 
Mobilier scandal, before the Circuit Court at Hartford, when 
the court ruled that it was for the Union Pacific stockholders, 
not the government, to move, as they were the parties 
wronged, if any. In like manner it is the stockholders of 
the Central Pacific (now for the most part in Europe) who 
are at liberty to bring suit, if ‘anybody, for restitution of 
plunder, under this exceptional California statute made to 
curb the dishonesty of mining company officials, but easily 
evaded as toall. Will the stockholders do so? No; for the 
reason that it would be throwing away good money after 
bad; and, besides, they have to fear the possible hostility of 
the same men, or their successors, intrenched in power, and 
able to injure even if dislodged. It is easy for the essayist, - 
the lawyer or the legislator, unfamiliar with the mysteries 
of Wall street and railroad finance and management, to 
make charges, frame bills and indictments, but not so the 
practical work of negotiation and redress. 

An illustration (one of many drawn from the checkered 
history of the Union Pacific Company) may serve to show 
how difficult is the situation in this subdued railroad war- 
fare, and how embarrassing at times is the choice of courses, 
with the best disposition to follow the ethically right. 
While the Union Pacific road was under construction, and J. 
Gould and J. Fisk were in full control of the Erie, the latter 
made an attempt to ‘‘ break into” the Union Pacific Com- 
pany, the associate supposed to be in the background. Some 
years later, after they had been ousted from the Erie, Gould 
had acquired the Missouri Pacific, of which the Kansas 
Pacific (subsidized) was the natural prolongation toward 
Denver and the Pacific. By the Act of Congress the Union 
Company was required to operate the main line with the 
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other eastern bzanches ‘‘as one continuous line." It 
claimed that to charge the local rate from the Cheyenne 
Junction, midway oz its length (which rate was, in many, 
cases, higher then the rate throughout the entire Unio 
Pacific line) was 1 sufficient compliance with the act. Suit 
were carried from court to court, but in the meantime t 
Kansas road was being starved, its development cramped. 
Its stock went down to near zero and the first mortgages to 
50. This was Gculd’s opportunity, which, with character- 
istic nimbleness and secrecy, he improved. He acquired 
enough stock of the Union to become a director and all of 
the Kansas that he could buy, in open market or privately. 
He was thus on totk sides of the trade and informed of the 
counsels and plans of both parties. Wher it became immi- 
nent that the Sup-eme Court would have to decide in favor 
of the Kansas Company, he suggested a consolidation of the 
two. The other directors demurred—for obvious reasons— 
whereupon he replied in effect: ‘‘ Very well, gentlemen; as 
you like; but if xou refuse the Missouri and Kansas Com- 
panies will build rom Denver to Salt Lake and the Central 
terminus at Ogden, and then where will you be?” ‘This 
alternative would heve been a proper and feasible thing to 
do. His views prevailed and the result was an exchange 
of share for shar- o2 stock, the assumption of the bonded 
and floating deb- of the impoverished partner company, 
payment of defer-ed interest; in all a profit to the shrewd 
speculator and hi- friends of not less than ten millions, and 
perhaps nearer twenty. 

There would indeed be poetic justice, inti also justice of. 
the law and constitution, if some of these extorted gains 
could somehow be recovered for the unfortunate small stock- 
holders, who are “he parties really defrauded. ‘The govern- 
ment, as we shall presently see, may recover its entire claim 
without allowance for equitable set-off, but how and whence 
are the confiding shereholders to get back their money when 
a whole century’s earnings are to be pledged to others in 
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advance of them? True, the Attorney-General has moved 
against the Stanford estate, ostensibly on behalf of this 
maturing claim of the goverument, but it is likely that this 
was intended and understood by counsel more to ‘‘stay 
-waste °’ of the assets than in the hope of securing any part 
to.the Treasury, and in this way the prosecution is a real : 
service to the Stanford University, rather than an injury, as 
is sometimes alleged. Had all the great fortunes made out 
of this government subsidy experiment been disposed of for 
objects as worthy, and placed in as enlightened and.compe- 
tent hands as this one, Congress and the public might indeed 
overlook or condone the irregularity of their acquisition. 
There is but one honorable way in which approximate 
justice may be done to all parties concerned in this Pacific 
Railroad venture, but, alas! it is not free from difficulties. 
If, notwithstanding the objections to government ownership; 
it is decided to take these defaulting companies’ property, 
the only fair way is to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to purchase. the stock of both, to be delivered within ninety 
days, at say $50 per share, at which rate it would secure 
nearly all the $68,000,000 of Central, and $60,000,000 of 
Union, at a cost under $64,000,000. ‘This would double its 
original investment, but by careful nursing it might prove a 
judicious purchase, since it would carry control of four or 
five times the original aided mileage. ‘This policy need not 
be urged on behalf of the shareholders, but on the ground 
of fairness. It is one of the curses of corporate management 
that out of it the managing directors can enrich themselves, ` 
while their confiding fellow-shareholders are impoverished. 
In this respect the Pacific Company officials have been con- 
spicuous offenders. If the legislative favor is to be invoked 
on behalf of anybody besides the local patrons of the road, it 
may with equal reason be asked on behalf of defrauded and 
comparatively helpless investors in the stock, many of them 
women and orphans dependent upon the expected income, 
and none the less deserving because living abroad; they 
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trusted to the honor and dignity of an American enterprise 
in which the govennent itself was chief creditor. 

Third,— The gcvernment would seem to be shut up to the 
third remedy. Cemoulsory or pursuing legislation is at best 
futile; the sovereign authority cannot be resorted to except 
as an extraordina-y or war power; assignment of the stock- 
holders’ rights is 3ardly practicable, because it is but a first 
step in an untried policy looking far beyond the recovery of 
the debts. There: remains the alternative of mutual accom- 
modation. Valuable as are these lines of railway with their 
affiliated connecticns, in the hands of their owners; the co- 
operation of stockholders. is necessary to meet these onerous 
claims. The margin between solvency and insolvency is 
too narrow to tolerate clashing or forcible measures. The 
nation being a larze customer of the roads is enabled to get 
some current retumn upon ‘its outlay, the equivalent of a low 
rate of interest. By simply withholding the compensation 
for transport, it gets, taking a series of years together, a rate 
of one and a half »er cent on the new debt (or three per cent 
on the old); or tazing the corporations separately about two 
per cent from the cascern and one per cent from the western, 
the disparity beinz caused by the double volume of public 
service accruing to the Union Company. An insurrection, 
or foreign war, mizht carry the yield much higher. In view 
of the equitable considerations above named, and the fact 
that whatever th- emounts demanded, and time granted, 
the payments must 5e a tax upon the local traffic, is not 
this enough and a fair basis for commutation of interest ? 

How about the repayment of the principal? Some induce- 
ment should be prov. ded for its early liquidation. The ma- 
turity of a fractior oZ the subsidy bonds does not alter the 
moral, nor seriou-ly the legal, status of the parties. It is 
the duty of the nzticn to help the credit of its debtor where 
its own claims are not prejudiced thereby. It can grant an 
extension of time. a long time, without sacrifice, and as it 
can do nothing practicable but that, that should be done 
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willingly and helpfully. This extension need not be as 
great as some of the bills before Congress provide, viz., a 
fixed period of fifty or a hundred years, all of which is to be 
consumed in the process; but ought to be a maximum period 
of a.hundred years with an inducement to shorten the time. 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams, while president of the Union 
Pacific Railway Company, not long ago, stated to a com-- 
mittee of Congress that he expected to repay the govern- 
ment advances at maturity. He probably did not refer to 
the arrears of interest, but to the principal only. In less 
than two years his company was pledging all its treasury 
assets (a hundred millions face value), as security for a loan 
of twenty. millions to meet floating debt, and soon after- 
ward passed into the hands of receivers as a bad insolvent. 
In finance the optimist, however delightful as a man, is a 
great danger to himself and especially to his friends—wit- 
ness the examples of M. de Lesseps, the Barings abroad, and 
Messrs. Jay Cooke, Henry Villard and others at home. 
The mistake arose in overestimating these treasury assets, 
stocks and bonds on tributary lines. 

The conduct of the negotiation has passed from the presi- 


dent of the company to a tripartite combination of the gov- 


ernment directors and a reorganization committee‘of bond- 
holders or the stockholding directors on the one side, with 
the two committees of Congress and. the Executive on the 
side of the government. No final settlement is likely to be 
reached before the new Congress convenes, both because of 
want of time to thrash out so complicated a question, and. 
because a majority of each House lacks confidence in the 
recommendations of its committee. It will take such a 
body a long time to discover for itself the controlling ele- 
ments. of this settlement, since it will not give credence to its 
own organs, nor to the advocates of the railroad companies. 
These elements are: 

: (a) The efficient maintenance of the road as a military 
and commercial route. 
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(5) The government demands must be drawn from local 
traffic, the competitive through traffic yielding little beyond 
train expenses. 

(c) Some prospect of moderate dividends, in the near 
future, should be held out to stockholders; otherwise the 
management will be poor and the stock a foot-ball of Wall 
street. 

(d) The government claim may properly be waived in 
favor of the depressed industries along these interior lines, 
and in favor of certain desirable permanent improvements 
for the general public benefit. 

(e) The earning power of the properties cannot be ex- 
pected to improve much in the next thirty years. 

It requires no demonstration to prove that large systems 
of railroads cannot permanently be operated by receiverships 
under the order of courts, nor that the proper custodians of 
such property are the owners. A railroad at best is a very 
complicated organization, and the situation of these aided 
roads is full of special detail and complications. "Fo ensure 
efficient repairs and renewals, to secure money, materials and 
service at the best rates, there must be something like per- 
manence and self-interest in the management. The govern- 
ment, not less than the minor patrons, is interested in the 
safe and certain transmission of mails, troops and supplies 
far beyond its interest in the early liquidation of this debt. 
The Oregon branch of the Central Pacific is now more 
necessary as a military line than is any other, except the . 
Southern Pacific along the Mexican frontier, and neither of 
these roads is likely to be paralleled for a century. Both 
portions of the aided lines have become integrate parts of 
vast complex systems nearly 10,000 miles in extent, with 
their.own steamship lines, hotels, coal mines, etc. Dis- 
entanglement has become well-nigh impossible. Joint 
ownership is less difficult. 

'The Union Pacific has for years been estopped from paying 
dividends. This has not benefited the United States a 
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patticle; it was a restraint applied by Congress years too 
late. The result might have been foreseen; high rentals, 
including guaranteed dividends of branch and tributary 
lines, wholesale construction of new lines with guarantees of 
interest, or ‘‘constructive mileage” allowances. ‘The profits 
have gone to insiders, while the entrapped investors have 
remained shorn just the same. The Oregon Short Line, the 
Northern Utah and Montana, the Denver and Gulf are 
specimens of the absurd competition with neighbor companies 
for territorial control. The receivership will enable the in- 
solvent to relieve himself of the excessive load of some of these 
burdensome leases, guarantees and preferences; but others of 
them will have to be retained as a charge upon the main 
_ line for many years. 

“The Reorganization Committee of the crippled Union 
Pacific bondholders, in which the government is amply 
represented, is reported to favor the very customary device 
in such cases of a “blanket mortgage,” covering main line 
branches, and Treasury assets, of an amount large enough to 
cover all outstanding bonded debt, estimated at $140,000,000, 
of which it is proposed to allot nearly one-half to the United 
States in lieu of its existing claim. The rate of interest on 
the latter is to be about two and a half per cent, and on the 
other portions of the issue four and five, according to the 
priority and merit of their present holdings. If the stock- 
holders deliberately choose thus to advance the lien of the 
government to that of co-equality with the other bondholders 
and to postpone their hopes of returns for a century, it is an 
act of uncalled-for self-sacrifice. No one will complain, 
unless the first mortgage holders refuse to accept the security 
thus diluted. To carry out such a plan the government 
must step in as guarantor that the entire loan shall be taken. 
Who else is to advance the money to non-assenting bond- 
holders? As a dilatory device it may answer, but not as a 
settlement. It does not require the prophetic gift to foresee 
that this is practically an irredeemable issue. With the first 
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unfavorable year’s business there would be a default, and 
the settlement would all have to be gone over again, with 
- the government in a different situation—that of half owner. 
Besides, it fixes the payment at the full term of fifty or more 
years, there being no provision for the reimbursement for 
the Treasury bonds earlier than those in private hands. 
Again the government has no right to have its security 
improved, except for valuable consideration. The mere 
extension of time for payment is not an equivalent; it is 
not a-forbearance—it is a necessity—of the creditor. Far 
better would it be to make some allowance of interest on 
principal in consideration of the earliest practicable pay- 
ment consistent with the stability of the roadway and 
structures and the liberation of the local customers. 

The Central Pacific Company seems to have escaped the 
vigilance of Congress, as it was not included in the estoppel 
of dividends. Like the Union it paid as high as six per cent 
dividends for a few years (this was the period during which 
the stock was unloaded on the public), then suspended 
altogether, after which it resumed at the rate of two per 
cent, until the financial stringency of 1893. Inasmuch as a 
third part of its mileage is non-aided, and this the most 
profitable in operation, there was no injustice in this, as 
moderate contributions were simultaneously made to first 
mortgage sinking funds, and the Thurman Act complied 
with. For the future, however, it would be well to provide 
that neither of these three corporations should be allowed to 
. divide as profits more than two per cent per annum, either 
on their own shares or of any controlled or leased line, on 
the existing basis of stock to mileage, and not in any case 
unless actually earned, until at least one semi-annual install- 
ment of the government claim had been anticipated, or : 
unless some equivalent concession had been made to the 
non-competitive local shippers and passengers. 

None of the bills heretofore reported to Congress contains 
any provision for waiving the claim of the government on 
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. behalf of the settlers and industries tied up to this aided 
line and unable to use any other. This is a thing worth 
| guarding. In like manner, the public claim may be waived, 
or rather its acceleration may be waived, in favor of two 
important improvements at the California end of the road, 
which obviously must remain in abeyance until this settle- 
ment is effected or provided for. One of them is a ten-mile 
tunnel under the crest of the Sierra Nevada range, thus 
obviating some 2500 feet of elevation, and avoiding nearly 
' all the snow-galleries and sheds, with their risks, incon- 
venience and expense. The other is a bridge across the 
Straits of Carquinez, to replace the ferry transfer. The cost 
of these may be roughly estimated at $10,000,000 and 
$2,500,000 respectively. There should be no increase of 
stock for either. 

With the supporting co-operation of Congress the out- 
standing first mortgage bonds of main line and essential 
branches may be refunded into new consolidated bonds, 
bearing four per cent interest, secured by prior liens on the 
whole property. This authority ought to be cheerfully 
granted, for without it the companies may not be able to 
refund atlessthan five. Here is a saving, not at the expense 
of the government, nor the patrons, nor the stockholders; 
it is a sort of relinquishment of interest on the part of 
capitalists for increased security and immunity, which all 
concerned should willingly accept. ‘To whose benefit should 
this saving of two per cent on say $120,000,000 of under- 
lying mortgages inure; to the companies, or to the govern- 
ment? Unhesitatingly, to neither exclusively, but to both 
in common, Here then is a source whence $2,400,000 may 
be drawn yearly, and half that much at least can be spared 
at once for appliance on the capital of the subsidy debt. . 
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CONDENSED TABLE, showing the capital, bonded debts, sink- 
ing funds, of the Union and Central Pacific Railroad 
Companies approximately as of recent dates. 


UNION PaciIFiC RAILWAY COMPANY. 
(Including Kansas Pacific, but excluding Central Branch.) 


OUTSTANDING. 
CAPITAL STOCK, main line, 1827 miles ........ . $60,691,050 


BONDED DEBT: 
First mortgage, main line (no 
sinking fund). ...... $27,229,000 
First mortgage, Kansas Pacific 
and Denver and Pacific . . 12,209,000 


Total having undisputed prior- 
ity over United States lien . $39,438,000 


Kansas Pacific, on aided 395, and 

non-aided and land grant . . . $11,724,000 
Union Pacific collateral trust. . . 11,224,000 
Union Pacific sundry earlier trust 

bonds. EE & ÁO» 12,033,000 
Union Pacific sundry mortgage 

bonds on portions. . . . . . . 4,559,635 


Total liens subordinate to United 





States claim... . . - e+ , $39,540,635 
Total funded debt Union Pacific 
roads proper... s + sea . $78,978,635 
DEDUCT : 
Sinking funds, estimated . . $5,000,000 
Land, cash and funds . . . . 10,807,357 
15,907,357 


Bonded debt, exclusive of Uni- mM NER 
ted States subsidy. . . . . $63,171,278 


UNITED STATES Am BONDS :' 
Principal Union and Kansas 


Paclüe 20x GA OR $33,539,512 
Add interest disbursed to Nov. 
30,1894... . . . . "E 55,829,069 
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Total principal and interest ad- 
vanced c à eux Sew $99,368,581 
Less repaid by^services and 
United States sinking fund, 
etc., as per Treasury ledgers. 34,281,518 
Apparent net debtto the United 
4E cm s $55,087,063 
Total debt net for account of its 
own lines. ...... eg $118,258, 34. 


en tee 





The bulk of this debt bears six per cent interest, and the average is: 
near six, 

The present fixed charge would seem to be about $8,000,000 for 
interest exclusive of rentals, guarantees and sinking fund require- 
ments, $1,250,000 per annum, largely on branch lines and feeders.. 
Besides the 1827 tuiles of its own the Union Pacific controls by stocks, 
bonds, leases, 5868 miles, on account of which it incurs large obliga- 
tions. Many of these may be scaled down. 


CENTRAI PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


(Including Western Pacific.) 


OUTSTANDING, 
. CAPITAL STOCK, of which $724,500 is held in Treasury in 
LFHSE ou oe oy: RERO, TETUR C: e ug ee S.S n 5 « $68,000,000 
BoNDED DEBT: Í 
First mortgage, main line d ee 
1360 miles... . . . . a pu + $45,038,000 
land bonds .......... | Go 2,837,000 


Total having undisputed priority over 
United States lien . ..., » +. . . $47,875,000 
Fines of 1939 (issued since lease of road). 11,000,000 


Total bonded debt Central Pacific road 


DfODSER. :...9 x wes doy ge d $58,875,000 
DeEpuct : Company sinking funds, exclusive 
of land, cash and notes, $500,000 . . , . . 10,698,702 
Net balance company bonded debt ... $48,176,298. 
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UNITED STATES Am BONDS: i 
Central Pacific and Western Pacific prin- 


Cipalé a time de wes, and Aw. E us s $27,885,680 
Interest disbursed to 1894 . . . ..... 42,669,882 


— ee 
` 





Total principal and interest advanced . . $70,555,562 
Less repaid by services, cash and sinking 
rk EEN o< 5. 13,671,558 


Apparent net balance, December 31, 1893 . . "^ . $56,884,004. 





Total net debt for account of its own lines. . . . . .. $105,060, 302 


The Central Pacific Railroad is leased to the Southern Pacific Com- 
' pany, which agrees to pay interest and fixed charges. Net earnings 
were sufficient to meet charges but not dividends in 7893. For 1894 the 

financial condition is not improved. 


The original charter conferred the power of consolidation 
on these four or five subsidized corporations, after comple- 
tion, and it would have been wise policy to have merged the 
two main companies years ago, and thus have saved much 
friction between them, and avoided the consequent building of 
superfluous lines. The Union Pacific has had the misfortune 
of internal dissensions almost from the first, and has notalways 
been judiciously financiered; its burdens are unduly swollen, 
and its field of operations open to assaults of its rivals from 
which it suffers continually. ‘The lease of the Central 
Pacific to the Southern should be canceled, and the Union 
take the place of the Southern. If the stockholders of 
both companies would but take the trouble to register their 
shares in their own names, and authorize an equitable con- 
solidation, terms could be found and this consummation 
promptly reached. ‘The Central Pacific managers (who are 
now only small stockholders) have been stubborn for their 
own advantage, and have thus far presented a united front. 
Perhaps the two cannot be dealt with by legislation on 
exactly the same footing, but in some way a sort of coercion 
could be put-on one or the other, to promote a consolidation 
"which would benefit the community at large. 
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For the sake of simplicity it would be preferable to have 
the amount of new indebtedness, when ascertained, cut up 
into one hundred annual (or preferably two hundred semi- 
annual) installments of the principal sum, one of which 
shall become payable each six months, together with the 
interest on all deferred payments. It is possible, of course, 
to add the whole interest at once to the principal and then 
divide this into two hundred equal payments; but this only 
excites distrust, and nearly the same uniformity of require- 
ments can be reached by a graded rate of interest commenc- 
ing at one and one-half per cent for the first ten years, with 
a gradual increase toward six per cent for the last decennium, 
with a proviso that, in the event of unlooked-for prosperity, 
the remainder may be canceled at any time at the then pre- 
vailing rate. ‘This would create a powerful inducement to 
extinguish the government claim at the earliest rather than 
at the latest date. The practical working of this plan may 
be seen from the subjoined statement, for the two com- 
panies combined (of which about sixty per cent would be 
borne by the Union and forty by the Central), whereby, if 
the debt were anticipated in the forty-ninth year, the average 
rate of interest paid would be 2.2 per cent; if on the seventy- 
fourth year, 3.1 per cent; and if allowed to run to maturity, 
3.3 per cent. 

It would not be difficult to frame a much-needed section or 
two in amendment of the pending bills which should secure 
these salutary ends: (1) To enhance the borrowing power 
of the debtors; (2) to provide for an anticipation of the 
subsidy debt in advance of the prior liens; (3) to promote a 
consolidation, and at the same time dispense with the cum- 
bersome supervision of directors, bureau and commission; 
(4) to shield the local trafic from undue oppression; (5) to 
encourage the construction of certain great permanent struc- 
tures, and to insure the maintenance of a superior roadway; 
(6) to prohibit payment of dividends by lessor or lessee 
companies without the consent of the Secretary of the 
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Interior, or in excess of two per centum per annum, so long. 
as one-half of the obligations delivered to the United States, 
together with the interest accrued thereon, remain unre- 
deemed. 


STATEMENT showing the operation of an annual payment of 


one per cent of a debt of $125,000,000, with a progressive 
rate of interest on deferred payments, so as to require 
approximately uniform semi-annual installments ; and also 
afford an inducement to the debtor to cancel at the earliest 
practicable date. 


Rate of Interest. Total Outstanding 

Decennium. Fer cent. Year. interest, Annually, Principal, 
yst to roth 1 Ist - $1,250,000 $2,500,000  $125,000,000 
LU to 20th IM rith 1,737,000 2,987,000 112,500,000 
21st to 30th 2 21st 2,000,000 3,250,000 109,000,000 
31st to 4oth 2% 3ist 2,187,500 3,437,500 87,500,000 
41st to 5oth 3 41st 2,250,000 3,500,000 75,000,000 
51st to 6oth EES 51st 2,187,500 3,437,500 62,500,000 
61st to 7oth 4 61st . 2,000,000 3,250,000 50,000,000 
71st to 8oth 4% 71st 1,687,500 2,937,500 37,500,000 
Srst to goth 5 Brst | 1,250,000 2,500,000 25,000,000 
. gist to 1ooth 6 gist 750,000 2,000,000 12,500,000 


The amount of interest and the total annual requirements for the 
intervening years would be less by sums varying between $12,500 in 
the second year to $75,000 in the ninety-first year, and are readily 


ascertainable. 
RICHARD TT. COLBURN. ` 
Elizabeth, N, J. 
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TERMINOLOGY AND THE SOCIOLOGICAL 
CONFERENCE. | 

In the ANNALS for September, 1894, appeared a paper by 
Mr. I. W. Howerth, on the ‘‘ Present Condition of Sociology 
in the United States. ‘The result of this writer’s extended 
and careful inquiry was to show ‘‘the chaotic condition of 
sociological thought." Much of recent discussion has had 
a similar result, leaving the impression upon the public at 
least that there was little agreement among sociologists as to 
the nature or even the field of their science. Thus Mr. 
Spencer defines sociology as ''the science of society," and 
gives às a reason for adopting the term that '' no other name 
sufficiently comprehensive existed." By inference, there- 
fore, we may assume that he intended the word to mean a 
comprehensive science of society. ‘This definition is accepted 
be Ward and De Greef, and with slight variations by other 
writers. Recently, however, the propriety of this definition 
has been sharply questioned. With Small the departure is 
apparent. ‘‘Sociology is the synthesis of all the particular 
: social sciences," but “‘not a substitute’’ for them, nor does 
it strictly include them.  ''Sociology is subsequent to all 
these sciences and dependent upon them.’* ‘The difference 
is obvious. Economics, politics, etc., are not parts of so- 
ciology, but separate sciences, each cultivating a field within 
which sociology cannot trespass. But when they have raised 
their different crops of conclusions a new science, sociology, 
subjects these conclusions to a subsequent combining pro- 
cess by which alone they can be transformed into ''a body 
of wisdom available as a basis of deliberate social procedure.”’ 
‘The agricultural simile is not intended asa caricature. ‘The 
writer himself says that sociology uses social facts ‘‘as the 
raw material of social ideals." 
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Still a third and apparently very different view of soci- 
ology is vigorously championed by Professor Giddings. He 
objects to De Greef’s classification as one of ‘‘the all com- 
. prehending schemes" which ‘‘ includes everything, from the 
husbanding of corn and wine to electioneering contests in 
the Institute of France." Such a conception not only re- 
quires the sociologist to be ‘‘either omniscient or superfi- 
cial,’ but it ''disintegrates his science." Sociology is 
' defined as the science of social elements and first princi- 
ples. It is not the inclusive but the fundamental social 
science." And farther, in apparent contradiction with the 
preceding definition, ‘‘the special social sciences vest o» so- 
ciology.’’ These are but fragments of his keen and vigor- 
ous indictment of former classifications. 

It is not strange that these striking differences of opinion 
should have deeply impressed the popular mind. ‘The de- 
sirability of removing both this impression and the fact that 
caused it led to a conference recently in New York,* at 
which prominent representatives of all shades of opinion 
were present, including the American writers already men- 
tioned. Sociology was there defined as the ''inclusive,"' 
the ‘‘co-ordinating ’’ and the ‘‘ fundamental ’’ social science, 
with all the diversity which previous utterances had led us 
to expect. The final result of the discussion, however, was 
to the minds of those present so important, that it seems de- 
sirable to give it, if possible, a more permanent and effective 
form. While I write with this end in view, I do not, of 
course, assume to speak authoritatively for the conference, 
nor shall I maintain even the form of report, except so far as 
suits my purpose. I merely give my own view of the ques- 
tion discussed, a view which I understand to be in substan- 
tial agreement with the conclusion reached by the conference. 
That conclusion was that the three unreconciled conceptions 
of sociology before mentioned are reconcilable and at the 
bottom identical. 

* December 28, 1894. See below p. 139. 
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In the first place, only a moment’s reflection is needed to 
show that a ''co-ordinating " and a ‘fundamental’ social 
Science are one and the same thing. How are the various 
sciences which deal with society to becorrelated? Weare past 
the day when this correlation can be accomplished by the 
bookbinder or the printer. To bind in one volume, with the 
name, social science, treatises on economics, politics, etc., 
with possibly the prefatory remark that they all concern 
man in his relations with other men, produces much the 
same organic result as that of the daily paper which prints in 
adjacent columns accounts of a sermon, a reception and a prize 
fight under the heading, social events. Of course, no soci- 
ologist of the slightest repute has ever sanctioned this mere 
bundling together of distinct sciences under the name of 
sociology, and objections to such a process are mere attacks 
upon a man of straw. But it has not always been clear how 
the social sciences were correlated. ‘There is plainly but one 
way which can have any scientific significance. If the 
social sciences are correlated, it must be by the possession 
of certain principles that are common to them all. If there 
are any laws which govern men in all their associations, in 
the factory, the household, the church, etc., these laws must 
certainly be regarded as fundamental. Furthermore, it is 
plain that the discovery and formulation of these laws will 
disclose the relations which subsist between those different 
sciences which deal with different classes of social phe- 
nomena. It is not clear that these sciences can be related 
in any other way than by a common dependence on funda- 
mental and universal principles. It would be idle to insist 
on a truth so obvious had not differences of form and em- 
phasis left the impression of disharmony, which it is to be 
hoped that future usage will avoid. 

This difference is most apparent in the allied question, Is. 
sociology ‘‘subsequent to” and ‘‘ dependent upon" the 
other social sciences, or do they ‘‘rest on sociology ?' Both 
statements are true, as their authors readily admit, while 
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emphasizing them differently. Sociology is logically pre- 
cedent and chronologically subsequent to the differentiated 
social sciences. ‘The universal laws governing human asso- 
ciation are necessarily ‘‘ the postulates’’ of the differentiated 
social sciences, and the latter ‘‘rest on’’ the former, but 
‘historically these sciences, have preceded and must precede 
sociology. How do we know that a law is universal if not 
by comparing the results of many local observations? ‘The 
Special sciences furnish to the general science its data, 
receiving from the latter their postulates in exchange. ‘The 
dependence is, of course, mtitual, and should be so recog- 
nized. . 

We have remaining two conceptions of sociology which 
are apparently more distinct. The ‘comprehensive social 
science ’’ includes the special sciences; the ‘‘science of social 
elements and first principles’’ emphatically excludes them. 
It is perhaps too much to say that these two conceptions are 
. identical, but it can be clearly shown that the difference has 
less importance than recent discussions have seemed to give 
it, there being substantial agreement as to the real relations 
involved and the wisest course to be pursued by both investi- 
gator and teacher. 

Let us notice the agreement as to facts before we discuss 
the question of terminology. Everyone admits that there 
are certain general laws governing the association of men in 
groups of every kind, and profoundly influencing the char- 
acter of these groups, even in their remotest details. These 
are comparable to gravitation, chemical affinity, etc., and 
their formulation is, conceivably at least, a definite and useful 
task. On the other hand, no one will claim that these simple 
. generalizations supply all needed knowledge of society, or 
exhaust the field of scientific inquiry. These general laws 
must be studied'in their secondary or special phases, which 
are local in their manifestation. ‘This gives rise to certain 
other definite and presumably profitable tasks, the achieve- 
ments in which constitute the well-known special social 
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sciences. 'Though logically secondary, they have developed 
historically first, on the principle so admirably formulated 
by Simmel that ‘‘the simplest results of thinking are not 
the results of the simplest thinking." As to the relation of 
these secondary sciences to the primary science, there is not 
the slightest disagreement. They areórazches.* It is only 
a question whether they are branches of sociology or branches 
Jrom sociology. When men agree upon facts, and know 
that they agree on them, questions of terminology usually 
lose their interest, but until we have a more discriminating 
public to deal with, these questions will never wholly lose 
their importance. 

Without attaching much importance to metaphor, it may 
be useful to make a larger application of the one last used. 
A tree has branches. They are dependent on the general ` 
life of the tree, and their general character is determined by 
it. Nevertheless, they have an individual identity and local 
peculiarities. Is the tree merely a bundle of branches? By 
no means; it has root and trunk, without which there would 
be no branches. In the case of our particular tree we are 
all agreed except as to the name. We have names for the 
branches and one name to spare—an excellent name, which 
we can apply either to the trunk or to the whole tree. Some 
say the branches are parts of the tree and others say they 
are not, all of which is obviously only a question of words, 
or rather of a single word; and even here the dispute seems 
to produce no confusion of ideas as to the facts. 

This last point is the very question at issue, and it be- 
hooves us to be sure. If the double use of the term has 
bred confusion, it will appear in the treatises on the subject. 
The most prominent of these are those of Spencer and Ward, 
both large works and based on the idea that sociology is the 
E I am, of course, speaking of economics, politics, etc., in the ordinary sense. 
If these terms are used in an extraordinary sense, nothing which has been said 
here or heretofore may find intelligible application to the new concepts which 


these familiar terms are made to stand for. This is at least an objection to 
needless innovations in accepted terminology. 
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comprehensive social science. Here, if anywhere, we should 
expect to find the special sciences actually incorporated into 
sociology. But this is far from the case. Spencer and Ward 
have never been counted as economists in anything but the 
most general way, though their claim to a high rank as 
sociologists is beyond dispute. Ward has been criticised for 
introducing matter too fundamental, z. e., his monistic phi- 

losophy, but never, so far as I know, for going too much into 
special lines. Objection may be taken to their conclusions, 

but it can hardly be said that they have abused their inclu- 

sive definition in practice. ‘The reason is obvious. ‘Too 

great attention to the branches would have defeated their 

purpose, and any man who has the ability for broad generali- 

. zation may be trusted to appreciate that fact. That Spencer 
has had the same working conception of sociology as his 
critics. was not only freely admitted by all at the conference, 

but has been admitted by them before. Says Professor 
Giddings: ‘‘Sociology is a general science, but a general 

science is not necessarily a group of sciences" (to which 
Spencer would assent in theory and practice). ‘‘ No doubt, 
the word will continue to be used as a short term for the 
Social sciences collectively, and there is no harm in that. 

Again, in a synthetic philosophy like that of Mr. Spencer's, 

it can always be used legitimately to denote an explanation 

of social evolution in broad outlines of abstract truth." It 
is plain, therefore, that Professor Giddings both fairly appre- 

ciates and justifies Mr. Spencer's use of the term and his 
development of the subject of sociology. How comes it, 

then, that his carefully weighed statements have produced - 
such an exaggerated contrary impression? I will venture 
an explanation based partly on his statements and partly on 
my own speculations. 

Spencer has not defined sociology as a mere group of 
special sciences or treated it as such, but he has been so inter- 
preted. This is the more possible, because more than 
almost any other man he has been talked about by men who 
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never read him. ‘To him the science of society was a tree 
with many branches. He called the tree sociology and as a 
sociologist considered mainly the trunk, leaving the branches 
to specialists in the study of their individual characters. The 
public has gotten from Spencer’s sociology little but the 
name and has applied that to the bundle of branches, be- 
cause that was all it knew about the tree. The -priority of 
local investigation made this inevitable, but it was unfortu- 
nate for the progress of the science. The specialist who 
“straddled ’’ over two or three branches was deemed a soci- 
ologist, which he was not in the Spencerian or any other 
sense. Fundamentals were neglected in the effort of the 
teacher to enlarge his repertoire. Doubtless, some real soci- 
ology came of this, but only incidentally and as it were un- 
consciously. ‘Tothis objection from the standpoint of science 
. was added another from the standpoint of pedagogics. ‘The 
university which has instruction in the various social sciences 
has no room for a chair of sociology in this pseudo-sense. 
Without academic recognition sociology can make little prog- 
ress. It must not be forgotten.that this pseudo-science 
never had the sanction of any reputable sociologist, but 
it gained credence and was an ugly fact to be reckoned 
: with. 

Against this conception Professor Giddings has properly 
protested. To the minds of some his protest has in turn 
been liable to misinterpretation. He has seemed to over- 
emphasizethe separateness of sociology from economics, etc., 
even to the extent of making it a co-ordinate science. Again, 
he has seemed at times to hold Spencer and others responsi- 
ble for all the misinterpretations to which their writings 
gave rise, thus producing the impression to which reference 
. was made at the outset, that sociologists were not agreed as 
to the very subject of their science, an impression which 
was not only incorrect as we have seen, but in turn preju- 
dicial to the science. ' But it is hard to perfectly apportion 
one's emphasis or foresee all the misinterpretations which 
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will arise, and Professor Giddings deserves the fullest recog- 
nition for his services in rescuing sociology from the 
‘‘ straddlers,”’ in insisting that the tree was more than the 
sum of the branches and that this more was the very thing 
that gave sociology its reason for existence. | This service is 
none the less real because the false conception was not 
chargeable to any prominent representative of the science. 

I am, of course, aware that the relations here discussed 
are not so simple as I have seemed to make them. I fully - 
concur in the acute suggestion of Professor J. B. Clark, that 
in all applications of the tree and branch figure the tree 
should be a banyan tree. The special social sciences do 
not deal exclusively with the phenomena of human associa- 
tion. Economics, for instance, receives postulates from 
psychology and the physical sciences as well as from sociol- 
ogy. Asa partially. independent science it may even give 
postulates in turn to sociology, thus reversing the order of 
dependence. Frequently, too, there is a difference of per- 
spective, as when the economist studies association as a 
factor in the development of wealth, while the sociologist is 
studying wealth as a factor in the development of society. 
It may be urged against every classification that it artificially 
simplifies and, in so far, misstates the real relations involved. 
But this does not invalidate the classification. The question 
is, does it isolate and emphasize the most important relations 
of dependence? It seems to be generally agreed that the 
laws of association are the principal postulates of the special | 
‘social '" sciences if we may judge by the name applied to 
the group. 

I have tried to show that the real working conception of 
sociology has been much the same with all who have attained 
recognition as sociologists, misconceptions having rested 
with outsiders whose important relation as patrons and sym- 
pathizers has warranted the discussion. The question 
whether the special sciences are a part of sociology is impor- 
tant only in so far as it influences the practical relations of 
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those sciences. I have no fear that any one who makes 
serious advances in the study of fundamental sociology will 
be a trespasser in special fields, or that anyone who confines 
himself to special fields will be recognized as a sociologist. 
I, therefore, hope that not much more time will be spent in 
discussing this question of inclusion. But in a paper like 
this the subject perhaps deserves mention. ‘There are argu- 
ments, none of them very important, on both sides. 

In favor of calling the special sciences branches of sociol- 
ogy may be urged, first, the etymology of the word which 
suggests a science co-extensive with society or the phe- 
nomena of human association. We must never be slaves to 
etymology and where the etymology is concealed or usage 
has set it aside, it should be unhesitatingly ignored. But 
here etymology is exceedingly evident and all usage is so far 
in its favor. It is almost certain to influence usage which is 
only partly under scientific control. "There is a constant in- 
terplay in the popular mind between all the derivatives of 
this root which may well make us despair of giving to one 
of them a narrow and exclusive meaning. 

Farther, there is need of an inclusive term and with 
Spencer we must confess that we know of no other which 
has any chauce of adoption. Social science has been pro- 


| posed, thus freeing sociology for the narrower use. But the 


fate of ‘‘ natural science "7 in competition with biology is not 
encouraging. Though backed up by extensive usage its 
inherent unsatisfactoriness ruled it out and biology has been 
substituted, it must be confessed with general satisfaction. 
Moreover, ''social science " has been thoroughly spoiled by 
bad usage. 

Finally, the inclusion emphasizes a real connection and 
mutual dependence which is eventually more important than . 
dangerous. 

Against this inclusive use of the term there is first of all, 
‘the pressure of the academic situation,’’ the influence of 
which, upon the present discussion, was frankly recognized 
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at the conference. Just now sociology is being examined by 
boards of trustees. Has it a field of its own which will war- 
rant the creation of a separate chair? Other scientists are 
watching for poachers upon their preserves. As one econo- 
mist puts it: ‘‘ The sociologist has no business in the field 
without the economist’s consent." It is a time for diplo- 
macy, atime to insist that sociology is not economics or 
politics at all. ‘These considerations are temporarily impor- 
tant but, let us hope, only temporarily so. They should not 
make us nervous or drive us into a position from which the 
indefinitely more powerful laws of language growth will 
ultimately force us to recede. Moreover, the greatest sociol- 
ogists have hitherto not been teachers and the same may be 
true in the future. For them at least, this academic ner- 
vousness is meaningless and they are not likely to consent to 
concessions made in its behalf. 

Farther, it is said that the inclusion of the special sciences 
makes sociology unwieldly and too large for any one man. 
Here again we meet the academic influence, urging that 
the field be divided as it used to be in the old school books, 
into lessons of approximately equal size for convenience of 
assimilation. ‘This consideration is not without force, but it 
must be remembered that the names applied to the sciences 
have long ago ceased to determine the scope of individual 
careers. Chemistry is a science vastly larger than the 
capacity of one man, but the term is appropriately applied 
to the study of the whole body of phenomena which involve 
the law of chemical affinity. To have trimmed the word 
down to the size of a man would have lessened its usefulness 
and bred confusion. "The wiser course has been adopted of 
using qualifying adjectives. ‘The observer of general laws 
treats of general chemistry, while organic chemistry, physi- 
cal chemistry, etc., are fields of special investigation. 

For all these reasons I incline to the opinion that sociology 
. -will be most profitable as a general term, including the 
special social sciences as its branches. I believe such an 
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inclusive use of the term will be forced upon us whether we 
will or not, as has been the case with biology. As in the 
latter case, however, the narrower use is admissible and 
practicable, though ‘‘ general’’ sociology will often be found 
desirable for explicitness, as even Professor Giddings’ writings 
testify. But inclusive or exclusive it must not be forgotten 
that sociology is more than a group of special sciences, and 
that the study of fundamentals should be strongly emphasized. 
This matter is important; the other, it seems to me, is not. 
One question remains to be considered which bears slightly 
on the last. In his recent admirable publication on ‘‘ ‘The 
Theory of Sociology,’’ Professor Giddings notes that, ‘‘In 
the study of institutions, more than anywhere else, general 
_(!) sociology has been confounded with the special social 
sclences." He believes this is due to a desire for '' sym- 
metry and completeness." I believe, however, that the 
symmetry actually attained will hardly justify this conclusion. 
The social institutions are never equally treated, industry 
being most of all neglected. The reason is clear. A certain 
development of the special sciences must accompany or pre- 
cede the development of general sociology. Asa matter of 
fact these branch sciences have been very unequally devel- 
oped. Economics has been highly developed, while the 
family, religion, etc., have been so little studied that they 
have given their name to no science. Until something is 
done here generalization is impossible, and for lack of 
specialists the sociologist has been obliged to do this prelim- 
inary work himself. Of course the work is not, very 
thoroughly done, and the resulting mixture (if not con- 
fusion) of general with special is not very satisfactory, but it 
is inevitable. In the academic field this union of non- | 
co-ordinate elements is even more unavoidable. ‘The pro- 
fessor of sociology generally finds others teaching politics 
and economics on his arrival, but he is expected to teach 
domestics * himself. ‘This and othér like combinations must. 


*Isuggesttheterm, Iam ready to accept a better one. 
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long continue in most of our institutions. AJI the force of 
academic usage will tend to associate these studies with the 
name, sociology. It is worth considering whether it is 
better to oppose this tendency, or make use of it to secure 
. the larger inclusion. 

I suggest by way of recapitulation: 

Sociologists are substantially agreed as to the nature of the 
task before them, and the limits within which the individual 
investigator can most wisely confine his efforts. While dif- 
fering as to the propriety of using the term sociology in an 
inclusive sense, they differ less in actual usage, and all con- 
fess the question unimportant. 

It is farther agreed that the practical worker in sociology 
should distinguish clearly between general principles and de- ` 
tails, that the study of either is sufficient for the most am- 
bitious investigator, and that they appeal to temperaments 
so different that specialization is desirable. At present the 
study of fundamentals should be emphasized. ‘The scope of 
the individual career wil depend, not on the symmetry of 
scientific classification, but on ability and temperament and 
the exigencies of the academic situation. 

Finally, the majority of usage, both scientific and popu- 
lar, seems to require a definition something as follows: 
Sociology is the science of society. Its field is co-extensive 
with the operation of the associative principle in human life. . 
The general laws of association form the subject of general 
sociology, a science distinct but not disconnected from the 
branch sciences of economics, politics, etc., which rest upon 
it, though in part developed before it. 

I am far from wishing to force my opinion on others. If 
I am mistaken in interpreting the conclusion reached by the 
conference I invite correction. But I am at least sure that I 
speak for all in urging uniformity and a speedy conclusion 
of this discussion. Any agreement is better than none when 
only terminology is at stake. To devote whole chapters or 
- even university courses to the discussion of such a topic will 
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suggest vacuity of substantial thought. It will be in vain 
for us to insist that sociology has a field of its own and is 
big with promise, unless promise is followed by speedy fual- ` 
lment. It is important to stake out our field with care, 
but iet us get done with our surveying and get at our plow- 
ing, for the field is, after all, boundless and most of it com- 
mon, and the world cares only for our crop. 


H. H. Powzns. 
Smith College. 


A NEGLECTED SOCIALIST. 

The revolutionary year 1848, contrary to what has been 
generally supposed, is the end of a distinct period of social- 
ism, rather than the beginning of all socialistic movements 
in Germany. In this period lie the sources of that social 
political movement which at the present moment controls the 
legislation of the German Empire. It is as great a mistake 
to begin German socialism with the Communistic Manifesto 
of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels as to begin the history 
of the American Revolution with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; and yet the former has been done by nearly 
all writers on the subject of socialism. Professor Adler, of 
the University of Basle, is almost the only writer who has 
done justice to the neglected period before 1848.* If the 
period itself has been neglected, much more have some of 
the most active spirits who contributed to its importance. 
It is with a neglected socialist of this neglected period that 
this paper deals. 

We find ourselves in the midst of the troublous times 
between the July revolution of 1830 and the March revolu- 
tion of 1848, between the two capital cities where the life 
and thought of two great European nations focus. The 
great French revolution and its immediate effects had become 
history. Its sacrificial fires had gone out in the temple of 
Vesta, but sparks were glowing still on ‘household hearths 
before the gods of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 
Napoleon's dramatic career had closed, but its influence was 
still mighty among the reconstructed states of Germany. A 
new generation had sprung up and a new code of ideas 
had been formulated. In France, constitution-mongers hdd 
given way to social reformers; in Germany, advocates of 


* i Die Geschichte der ersten sozialpolitischen Arbeiterbewegung in Deutschland,” 
ER 1885, contains an excellent bibliography. 
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republic and unity seized the opportunity for political agita- 
tion. In France, new social theories were being discussed 
and social utopias invented; in Germany, political emanci- 
pation from feudal conditions was the one united aim of the 
discontented classes. In both countries secret clubs and 
unions were formed for the propagation of the new ideas. 
While the revolution of 1830 added to the list of liberties 
enjoyed by the French people, it caused the German people 
on the other hand to lose even the meagre liberties which 
they bad The harsh measures adopted by the German 
princes not only against conspiracies but against all liberal- 
izing influences—especially the press—had the effect of 
strengthening socialism in France, and changed in the end 
the entire character of political agitation in Germany. ‘The 
Frankforter Áttentats (April 3, 1833), and the Vienna con- 
vocation led to the founding of the first unions of German 
refugees on foreign soil. The ‘German Society of the Pro- 
scribed’’ (Deutscher Bund der Gedchteten) in Paris, and 
‘The Young Germany” (Das junge Deutschland) in Swit- 
zerland, had the same aim: ''the freeing of Germany from 
the yoke of dishonorable servitude, and the establishment 
of a condition of affairs which as far as man is able to fore- 
see will prevent a relapse into thralldom." The new depart- 
ment of ideas which they found in the foreign land, they 
seized with the same energy with which they had entered 
into politics at home. As Hildebrand says,* they had 
learned to know the unsusceptibility of the masses in Ger- 
many for their political dreams and had begun to despair of 
‘bettering the state of life at home. The wants and the 
shadowside of other lands impressed them. They saw the 
sorrows of Ireland over agaiust English land and money 
aristocracy; the police centralization of France, the Jesuit 
endeavors of republican Switzerland. All these experiences 
made their patriotic hopes and ideas cosmopolitan, and they 
declared war on the social foundations of society. | 

* “Die Nationalokonomie der Gegenwart und Zukunft; Frankfort, a. M., 1848. ` 
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By degrees the Paris union came to be composed almost 
entirely of laborers. The socialistic and. utopian schemes 


= of- Babeuf and Fourier were eagerly read and studied. 


The French Republicans alarmed at the socialistic revolu- ` 
tionary tendency which was setting in, were moving toward 
the right, leaving the remnant of the '' Mountain ” to join 
itself with the proletariat. Plots and conspiracies became 
more and more frequent until at length the state was pro- 
voked to take summary means for their suppression, which 
naturally had the effect of making the unions more secret. 
In 1837 the ''Society of Equals "—the real representation 
of Babeufism—had developed into the ‘‘Society of the 
Seasons’? (Société des Saisons) with Blanqui, Bernard and 
Barbés atits head. Its aim was social, no longer political. 
Buonarroti had sometime since returned from Switzerland, 
whither he had been forced to flee, and had published his 
“ History of the Conspiracy of the Equals." Babeufism, 
in consequence, was again rife in France. Saint Simonism 
as interpreted by Enfantin and Bazard had run its course,- 
' but the ‘‘new Christianity," as Lamennais presented it in 
his ‘“Words of a Believer" (Les Paroles d'un Croyant), 
exercised an unexpected influence on the German political 
immigrants. Fourier, who during his life found no encour- 
agement for the introduction of his social scheme of associa- 
tion, by his death in 1837 caused the tide of socialistic 
thought to flow in channels which he had in theory marked . 
out. His theories, through the works of Considerant, Pella- 


rin, and Chevalier, were brought iuto the daily life of (he: : 


proletariat. In 1839, Cabet returned to France from his 
exile in England inspired with Owenism, which he trans- 
planted on French soil with his own originality. His '' Voy- 
age en Icarie”’ appearedin 1840. This same year Proudhon 
published his greatest work ‘‘ What is Property ?" the effect 
of which was to double the discontent of the proletariat, 
and to convert no less a mind than Karl Marx to socialism. 
Many writers and agitators less known to literature were 
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making propaganda and organizing clubs for the discussion 
of these great socialistic theories. The German laborers in 
Paris were reached through such men as Dr. Ewerbeck, Dr. 
Schuster, and Dr. Maurer; men educated at the German 
universities, and well acquainted with the philosophies of 
Kant, of Fichte, and of Hegel. They had gone to France 
with their minds filled with abstract, political views, there 
intending to make propaganda for the ‘‘ Republic of Ger- 
many;” but in a short time, owing to a force of circum- ` 
stances and the irresistible influences of their socialistic 
environment, from political visionaries in the foreign land 
- became spreaders and leaders of social theories. 

` It was with similar ideas, that the subject of ‘our sketch, 
William Weitling, a proletarian of the proletariat, came into 
this tropical-socialistic atmosphere in the French capital and 
. lived there for three years. He, too, experienced the same 
changes in his ideas and purposes. From the schooling he 
received in Paris he became an important socialistic agitator ' 
and the most prominent character, as we shall see, in the 
history of German socialism before 1848. 

His life before he went to Paris was a preparation and 
in part, at least, an index of that which followed. Born in 
1808, in Magdeburg, a city celebrated in history as the hot- 
bed of liberalism, whether in trade, religion or in politics; 
in an environment where speech and press were the freest 
of any in Germany, he knew poverty by experience and 
acquired by inheritance a hostile spirit toward all.masters. 
He attended school in Magdeburg, and meanwhile served his 
apprenticeship to a tailor. His keen observation and warm 
sympathies for those who were similarly situated, made. the 
consciousness of the existing social and economic relations 
galling, This consciousness became the unselfish passion of 
his life. He says: "If I many times boil up in rage on 
account of the wretchedness of society, it is because I in my 
life have. often had the opportunity of seeing misery near 
to, and of feeling it, in part, myself; because I as a boy was 
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raised in bitterest misery, so bitter, indeed, that I shudder to 
describe it." His life as an apprentice was unenviable. At 
the age of eighteen he became a journeyman. In 1828 his 
wanderings began and in reality did not cease until his death. 
In 1830 he appeared in Leipzig. Already his mind was 
bent on reform, and he wrote radical articles describing the 
deplorable condition of Germany. But these efforts, as well’ 
as his verses on the movement for freedom in Saxony were 
refused by the Leipziger Tageblatt, to whom he offered them. 
Doubtless this rebuff inspired him to write that Miltonic plea 
for press freedom which is one of the characteristic features 
in his social system. In 1835 wefind him a gardener in 
Vienna. His stay here was short, being obliged to leave, it 
is said, in order to avoid the rage of a prince of Hapsburg 
who had observed a love relation springing up between 
Weitling and a young woman whom the prince admired. 
From Vienna he went to Paris, remaining there but a few 
months, though long enough to feel the attractions of that 
city for his restless spirit. After a brief visit to Germany 
he decided to establish himself permanently in France. 
Weitling arrived in Paris in September, 1837. Not long 
after his arrival he became a member of the ‘‘ Society of the 
Just" (Bund der Gerechien), which had been formed the 
year previous by a bolt on the part of some of the more 
democratic members from the Bund der Geáchtefen. ‘They 
adopted the statutes of the latter, with but two points of dif- 
erence, touching administtation, namely, the secret superior 
officers were replaced by a standing committee called the 
Volkshalle; and the principle of absolute obedience was 
replaced by a more democratic system of regulations. 
Inasmuch as this Bund forms the pattern of all the 
numerous organizations founded by Weitling during his 
career of agitation, it will be well to give a few of the details 
concerning it. At the head stood the Volkshalle—as a com- 
mittee of administration. A strict moral life was enjoined 
upon each member. Whenever a member removed to another 
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place or country he was expected there to establish a branch 
organization, make propaganda, disseminate socialistic liter- 
ature, and to keep in constant correspondence with the Paris 
Bund. ‘The majority of the members were laborers, a few 
were lttérateurs. Besides Germans, the Bund comprised 
Swiss, Hungarians, and Scandinavians; but the language 
spoken was German. Public questions and social problems 
were discussed. Socialistic and revolutionary writings were 
read in the society, and also written and published by the 
members. Of all the socialistic systems, Cabet’s found the 
largest number of adherents, doubtless owing to Ewerbeck 
who was at the same time the translator of the ‘‘Icaria”’ 
into German and also a member of the Volkshalle. The 
Bund stood in closest relations with the other socialistic and 
revolutionary societies and clubs both in and ‘out of France, 
Emissaries were sent to Germany with tracts, but succeeded 
in gaining a foothold only in Hamburg. Political propa- 
ganda was entirely forgotten in the enthusiasm for the intro- 
duction of a socialistic state. 

Weitling became a prominent member and soon took the 
lead asan agitator. He qualified himself also in a still more 
distinguished way. The year following his advent in the 
Bund he published ‘‘ Mankind as it is and as it should be” 
(Die Menschhett, wie sie ist und wie sie sein sollte, 1838), the 
work of an eclectic, socialistic, revolutionary spirit. It builds 
the framework of his later published system. The first 
edition (2000 copies) was printed in Paris on a secret press, 
the work being done and the entire expense borne by the 
members of the Bund. Before two years had passed it had 
been translated into Hungarian, and had been spread over 
Switzerland, Germany, France, and Scandinavia. ‘The 
practical side of his social philosophy showed itself in his 
establishing a communal eating house for his fellow labor- 
ers. This principle he attempted to carry out wherever he 
worked, but its success was nowhere more marked than in 
Paris. 
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The Bund der Gerechten desiring to spread their socialistic 
ideas among the German laborers in Switzerland sent Weit- 
ling thither in the summer of 1840 to reconnoiter. He found 
the conditions most favorable. The society, Das junge 
Deutschland, was in a languishing condition owing to the 
banishment of its former leaders, and the strict police sur- 
veillance in French Switzerland. In 1841, he moved to 
Geneva, and thus began his career as an independent social- 
istic agitator. He joined a ‘‘ Laborers’ Educational Club” 
(Arbeiterbildungsverein), in order to gain a foothold for 
communism. But failing to win the society to his views, he 
withdrew and organized a Swiss branch of the Bund der 
Gerechten. He won Becker, a leader in the Junge Deutsch- 
land, over to communism. Simon Schmid, also a member 
of the Paris Bund, concerning whom Seiler wrote that ‘‘ this 
tanner had more administrative genius in his little finger 
than the German ministers in all their skulls together,'' 
assisted Weitling in his plans of organization. The canton 
Waadt was most favorable as a base of secret operations, 
and from these communistic labor unions were founded in 
Geneva, Lausanne and around the shores of the lake. The 
Bund gradually spread itself over all northern Switzerland. 
Its open forms consisted of ‘‘ educational clubs," “‘ singing 
clubs," and ‘‘communal-dining associations," by means of 
which the propaganda spread rapidly. 

Weitling further adopted the French tactics by starting 
a monthly organ for his agitation. In the latter part of 
1841 ‘‘The Cry for Help of the German Youth” (Der 
Hülferuf der deutschen Jugend) appeared; its tone was mod- 
erate; its motto shows its purpose and spirit—‘‘ Against the 
interest of the few in so far as it works injury to the interest 
of all; and for the interest of all without excluding a single 
individual.’’ His plans for the paper met with utter dis- 
appointment. He intended to use the profits for the found- 
ing of libraries, assemblyrooms and communistic colonies. 
All this failed of realization, and the paper ceased with the 
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fourth number. More than all, the dining associations on 
which Weitling laid so much stress as a means for propa- 
ganda were badly managed. In one the treasurer escaped - 
with the funds; in another a similar crime was prevented 
only because of a large deficit. | 

But Weitling was not discouraged. ‘T'o one who makes the 
salvation of society his religion, such drawbacks are only 
incentives to larger effort. In January, 1842, he went to 
Vevey, where already one of his laborer unions had been 
established. .Here he started another paper, “The Young 
Generation” (Die junge Generation), which made more 
.propaganda by being confiscated on the French border than 
by its harmless editorials. ‘he cantonal authorities set a 
watch upon him. He, meanwhile, was busy with the | 
writing of his system, which in December secretly appeared 
under the title: ‘‘ Guarantees of Harmony and Freedom" 
(Garantien der Harmonie und Freiheit). In this book he 
presents his social system in a clear and complete form. At 
this time his reputation as a thinker, socialist and agitator 
reached the zenith. Seiler mentions him along with Con- 
stant, Cabet and Proudhon as the fourth great evangelist of 
the new era. * Societies doubled in number and member- 
ship rapidly increased, so that at the beginning of the year 
1843 Weitling counted with pride thirteen German and four 
French unions, with about r3oo members in all—the result 
of two years of persistent agitation. During the year 1842 
he came to know Dr. Julius Froebel, a professor in the new 
university of Zurich, who advised him to come to Zurich 
because the clouds of opposition were thickening about him 
in the western cantons. He transferred the publication of. 
Die junge Generation to Langenthal, in canton Bern, where 
it could be more cheaply and safely done; but in May, 1843, 
he decided to move to Zurich as the Paris Bund advised him 
todo. He remained always in active correspondence with 
all the Bunds and their protégés, the labor unions. ‘This was, 

©“ Die Geheimen deutschen Verbindungen in der Schweiz seil 1E33." Basle, 1847. 
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in fact, rigidly required in the oath taken tothe Bund. When 
it is remembered that the whole movement was for the most 
part secret, it challenges wonder at the perfection of its 
organization. | 
In Zurich Weitling came in contact with two different 
classes: one an educated class, composed of students, writers 
and political refugees from Germany, who were confirmed in 
Hegelian philosophy, which had been playing an important 
rôle at the universities of Giessen and Göttingen and on the 
Rhine; the other a class of criminals, anarchists and athe- 
istic communists, the more recent installment of foreigners in 
German Switzerland. To the former belong Dr. Froebel and 
Moses Hess; to the latter Michel Bakouuine and William 
Marr, who popularized Feuerbach's philosophy among the 
German laborers. Neither class had influence enough to 
make him change his convictions, and he in the end suc- 
ceeded in inclining many of them to his way of thinking. 
Even Bakounine, according to Adler, appears to have been 
won over to communism.* But the influence in this case 
was perhaps reciprocal and only temporary; so that the wish 
expressed by Weitling’s Paris correspondent (Dr. Ewer- 
beck) that he might ''form a close union and sincere inti- 
macy with: Froebel and Bakounine, which would be useful to 
him and to the cause,” failed to be fully realized: Froebel’s 
doubtful conversion is shown by the following from a letter 
to Becker (March 5, 1843): ''. . . Say to Weitling 
that I do not know how far I can agree with him concerning 
the various ideas in the communistic movement, but that 
tieanwhile my heart is with it. I divide men into egoists 
and communists—so consider that I belong to the latter.” 
Both classes hindered rather than helped Weitling's cause. 
More than all, the German socialism which had recently 
been brought to Switzerland was atheistic; while his’ was 
the French utopian socialism revised by himself-with a large 
infusion ofthe religious spirit of Lamennais. ‘The numerous 
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clubs that sprang up, and the utter lack of harmony of any kind 
among them, checked the growth of the Bunde der Gerechten. 

Weitling's next book, and in many respects his greatest, 
‘The Gospel of the Poor Sinners” (Das Evangelium eines 
armen Sünders), appeared in May, 1845. The work shows his 
deep religious nature and the extreme to which he went to 
harmonize his communistic principles with the teachings of 
Christianity. Communism had become a social theology, 
as William Marr said. Weitling turns to the Bible to estab- 
lish his own theories: '''I'he premise of Voltaire and others 
was that religion must be destroyed in order to rescue man- 
kind; but Lamennais, and before him many Christian 
reformers, as Thomas Miinzer and others, showed that all 
democratic ideas are the outflow of Christianity. Religion 
must, then, not be destroyed but wsed for the rescuing of 
mankind. . . . Christ is a prophet of freedom; His 
theories are the theories of freedom and love." He further 
interprets the New Testament as the pure gospel of com- 
munism, and Christ as the arch-enemy of property, and the ` 
founder of a communistic society. He shows clearly yet 
unconsciously the difference between his own views and 
those of the young Hegelian communists in Zurich. 

Two years before Weitling’s career in Switzerland was 
brought to a sudden close, a stirring prospectus of the 'Evaz- 
gelium” which he had circulated fell into the hands of the 
church authorities who took the matter to the state. ‘The 
-cantonal authorities had him seized (June 9) and imprisoned 
pending an investigation, and his lodgings searched. ‘They 
found the manuscript of the “Evangelium,” and a mass | 
of correspondence giving almost a complete history of the 
communistic agitation in Switzerland. A committee of five 
was appointed to investigate the whole subject of the status 
of communism. After some monthsthe committee made its 
report through its chairman, Dr. Bluntschli.* The report 
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recommended that the state should not only crush the move- 
ment by punishing Weitling, but should adopt measures to 
fortify itself against the further development of such tenden- 
cies. Weitling was brought before the criminal court of 
Zurich and, charged with blasphemy, with attacking the 
right of property and with founding unions of communists. ` 
The latter points hedid not deny. He was sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment and lifelong banishment from Switzer- 
land. Later he obtained, through his counsel, an appeal to 
the higher court, and his sentence was changed to six 
months’ imprisonment and five years’ banishment. This 
was in December, 1843. An eventful year for German 
socialism had closed.. Marx had had a similar experience 
with press propagandain Cologne. The Rheinische Zeitung 
had been suppressed and Marx was in Paris publishing his 
*' Deutsch-franzósische Jahrbücher. Dr. Froebel—Weitling’s 
friend—had barely escaped a similar fate. His paper, the 
“ Swiss Republicans'' (Schweizerischen Republicaners), in 
consequence of the loss of subscribers ceased. -Communism 
in Switzerland began to wane. 

Weitling’s career from this point on is somewhat varied. 
In May, 1844, he was passed across the border and was much 
against his will handed over to the Baden police,. who 
delivered him up to Prussia. He was brought to Magde- 
burg and held as a refugee from military service, but being 
found to be unqualified he was released on condition that he 
leave Prussia. He went to Hamburg and found employ- 
ment in the printing house of Hoffmann & Campe. At 
this time he published his ‘‘ Prison Poetry’’ (Kerker- 
poesien), verses conspicuous for their warlike nature but of 
no special merit. In Hamburg he met the poet Heine who 
was at this time inspired with socialistic ideas. In August 
Weitling went to London where he was hailed as a martyr. 
He spoke at a meeting on the twenty-second of September, 
at which the communists of many lands were present 
primarily for the purpose of greeting him. He closed his 
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speech with the toast—‘‘ To young Europe: may the demo- ` 
crats of all nations, casting away all jealousy and national 
‘antipathy of the past, w#zfe in a brotherly phalanx for the 
destruction of tyranny and for the universal triumph of ` 
equality." In 1846 the Rheinische Jahrbücher speaking of 
this meeting: said: ‘‘ The proletariat of all nations begin 
under the banner of communistic democracy actually Zo 
fraternize.’’ Professor Adler considers this meeting the 
first in which the socialists of various lands came together 
in common and emphasized the cosmopolitan principles of 
socialism, and says that it ‘‘led to the founding of the Inter- ` 
national" At least it may be said it was a meeting of more 
than ordinary historical significance. 
` Weitling left London and went to Brussels, where he met 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels who had fled to Belgium, 
Paris having become too warm on account of Guizot’s policy. 
Brussels like London was a rendezvous for refugee socialists. 
They formed an association for discussion and instruction in 
matters touching their cause. At an evening session of 
socialists March 30, 1846, Marx, Engels, Weitling and other 
leaders were present. The question of the evening was: 
“ How is it best to make propaganda in Germany ?' Marx 
and Engels seemed to favor conciliatory measures as being 
most practicable; Weitling, with Seiler his co-worker, op- 
posed any halfway methods of expediency. He was uncom- 
promisingly communistic, though believing in revolution 
only as a last resort. Regarding the discussion Weitling, in 
aletter to Hess (March 31, 1846), says: ‘‘ Marx and Engels 
discussed the point violently against me. . : . I became 
enraged but Marx surpassed me; at last everything was in an 
uproar. I said: ‘our discussion goes no further than that 
he who has the money can write what he will.) . . . I 
see in Marx nothing else than a good encyclopedia but no 
genius. Rich people made him an editor—wozlé tout. . 
I laid my system of labor aside when I found on all sides 
voices raised against it." In this letter he shows his true 
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nature. He advocates press freedom absolutely, not a free- 
dom which depends on the payment of money, because if the 
press is governed by the money principle where is the chance 
for the poor man to be heard? Perhaps we can find a sug- 
gestion of truth in Weitling’s standpoint. At any rate he 
was more consistent than Marx though certainly not as tact- 
‘ful and diplomatic. l 

In December, 1847, he went to America. Almost immedi- 
ately on his arrival in New York he founded a new society 
which. he called the ‘‘ Union for Deliverance” (Befreiungs- 
bund), in nature much the same as the Bund der Gerechten. 
. Hearing of the upheavals in the fatherland he decided to 
attempt once more to make propaganda on native soil. The 
famous March revolution was passed when he arrived in 
Berlin, but uprisings were still occurring in some of the States 
—especially in Silesia and the Palatinate. In July hestarted ` 
a weekly paper—Der Urwähler. It appeared only five times 
and then ceased from lack of subscribers. The Berlin pro- 
letariat were not yet ready for his system. They had only 
reached the crisis in 1848 which the French passed through 
in.1789. Weitling, it is needless to say, was closely watched 
by the police, and in November was ordered to leave Berlin. 
He went again to Hamburg and there brought out a new 
edition of his ‘‘Garantien.’’ In this edition his system 
remains unchanged. He adds, however, his positive theory 
of propaganda in two additional chapters: '' Propaganda 
of the Befreiungsbund, and ' Necessary Rules in the Next 
Social Revolution." This time the Hamburg police were 
on his track and he was forced to flee. 

After a short stay in England he returned to America in 
August, 1849. In New York City he established a ‘‘ Labor- 
ers’ Union" whose aim was to found and sustain a com- 
munistic colony—'' Communia "—in Wisconsin, whither 
many German immigrants were flocking. At the same time 
he published a paper— Republik der Arbeiter. His Wiscon- 
sin ‘‘ Communia " was short-lived, meeting in 1853 the fate 
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of Cabet’s communal scheme in Nauvoo, Ill. Differences 
arose concerning the title to the land and the colony was 
dissolved. ‘The "mine "7 and “thine” distinction on which 
Weitling builds his theory of the historical development of 
. private property was too strong for the counter theory of 
communal property, and he found himself defeated in his 
plans. His newspaper also perished and he was for a brief 
while pecuniarily embarrassed. He soon found employment, 
however, as a clerk in the immigrant office at Castle Garden. 
His spare moments were devoted to study and invention. 
He took no more part in labor or socialistic agitation. 
. When Marx’s '' International ” established a branch in New 
.Xork, Weitling did not join it, although he gave it his 
,hearty endorsement and the benefit of his advice whenever 
consulted. On January 22, 1871, the occasion of a brother- 
hood fête of German, French and English sections of the 
International, he was present and spoke. Three days later 
he died, leaving a wife and a large family of children. 

. So closes the life of the most prominent socialist agitator 
which Germany produced prior to 1848, and when all the 
facts are known and rightly judged, perhaps the greatest 
agitator, with the single exception of Lassalle. Even Las- 
Salle owes something to Weitling, for the agitation which. 
began at Leipzig on that eventful twenty-third of May, 1863, 
was recruited from, and heartily supported by, the followers 
of. William Weitling. 

It now remains for us to speak more in detail of Weit- 
lin g’s socialistic theories. We will first consider briefly his 
criticisms of society, and then pass to an explanation of his 
social state. 

Weitling’s most important book, '' Garantien der Har- 
monie und Freiheit," gets its title from Fourier, with whose 
system of harmonies he became faniiliar while in Paris. He 
bases his socialism ever on moral grounds. Equality with 
him i is an absolute and indisputable demand. ‘The happiness. 
of man is.the aim of society. That man is happy who is 
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contented, and he alone can be contented who can have 
everything that every man has. He founds his plan of 
. reorganization of society, as did Saint Simonand Fourier, on 
the analysis of the nature of man. Human desires are the 
groundwork, as with Fourier the ‘‘ passions.’’ He’ divides 
the desires into three chief classes: (1) The desire to acquire; 
(2) the desire to enjoy; (3) the desire to know. ‘‘ All are 
common to man and spring one from another, for man 
cannot enjoy that which he does not already have, aud he 
cannot have without knowing where and how it is to be 
obtained. So that the desire of knowing is the chief motive 
power of the social organism by which all the others are 
produced." The means by which these desires are satisfied 
he calls the capabilities (Pahigkeiten), and the application 
^ of these capabilities is the mechanical and intellectual labor 
'of man. The capabilities are the natural boundaries of 
desires; but in the satisfaction of desires new incentives are 
ever awakened. The desires stir up the capabilities, these the 
activity; the fruits of activity become enjoyments and these 
awaken in turn new desires. Here we have the natural law 
of human progress. For the satisfaction of the advancing 
desires man must have society in which the labors and 
enjoyments can be exchanged one for the other. The best 
organization of society is that in which that method of 
exchange of individual activities comes into use that least 
disturbs this natural law of progress; so that neither the 
satisfaction of desires lessens the capabilities nor the desires 
and capabilities of the one are held down for the advantage 
of the other, or are awakened and nourished to the disad- 
vantage of others. ‘The task of all social organization is the 
guarantee of freedom and harmony of all individual desires 
and capabilities. 

As the desires have a threefold classification, so have the 
capabilities. Production being the capability corresponding 
to the first desire; consumption the second, and administra- 
tion the third. Thus far only the desires of acquisition and 
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enjoyment have ruled, and knowledge ( Wissen), has had -to 
bow itself under the rule of its sensuous companions. Hence, 
vice and crime, which are nothing else than sicknesses of the. 
social body, have arisen out of the disharmonious organization 
of sotiety. This lack of harmony is due to the principle of- 
private property on which our-present society is constructed. 
Private property is an historical category arising out of the 
principle of appropriation and the “mine” and “thine” 
distinctions, first as regards animals and then the land. So 
long as there was a superfluity of land ‘‘ this law was entirely 
fitting for the time,’’ but to-day the land remains just the 
same. in quantity, while the human species has a thousand- 
fold increased; so that there is no more land but what some 
lord owns, while the vast proportion of the people are land- 
less. Here is the cause of all the evil, all the want, all the 
misery. 

Out of private property arose the principle of detoa 

which is likened to the larvæ in the fruit. They eat up the 
fruit and produce nothing except eggs which insure the 
' continuance of this destruction. When inheritance becomes 
general among a people they become a nation and the ‘‘ mine?! 
and ''thine"' principle passes over into international con- . 
troversies. ‘Thus wars arise and from wars comes slavery. 
But this is only the historical slavery of the person. 

. Money, also the result of private property, and created to 
facilitate exchanges of labor prodücts, has through its misuse 
created a modern slavery a hundredfold more galling than 
either the slavery of ancient times or that of the Middle Ages. 
Under the latter form the lord had an interest in the slave. He ` 
took care that he did not work too hard, he. nourished him 
whén sick and provided for him inoldage. From this interest 
and care, money has freed the labor lord. He can use up the 
young powers of the laborer and when they are used up, he `. 
car take other laborers into his service. ‘Thus money has 
freed everyone from the care of the other and placed it upon 
himself; it has restricted love and increased avarice. On the 
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one side it has increased the possibility of riches and. power; 
on the other the possibility of poverty and starvation. Fin- 
ally money has made the heaping up of capital possible and 
has thereby created the mal-relation between capital and 
labor, for money is an equivalent of product. Product is - 
the result of labor. Money is therefore nothing else than 
coined or stored-up labor. . The laborer was himself not - 
eapable of such a storing up, for the profit of his labor for 
the most part covered only his needs. The storing up, there- 
fore, originated first from this cause that some one let others 
. work for him, and sold the products of labor at a higher 
price than he had received them at from the laborer. So 
profits on profits, embodied in money, were created entirely 
by the hands of the laborer, but illégitimately taken from 
him by those who sold the product. And so arose capital 
and the class of capitalists who rule the laborers. Capital 
is therefore originally the property of the laborers. Besides 
capital begets in, itself no interest, except through human 
labor.. The capitalist has therefore his riches not alone from 
. the laborer, but increases them daily through the laborer 
who.produces for him the interest. The greater his capital 
the wider in extent and the more pressing becomes his rule 
over the laborers and the faster his riches accumulate, espe- ` 
cially when anarchy—the right of the strongest (das Faust- 
recht des Geldes)—is exalted into a law. In fine the money - 
system hinders and postpones every calculable progress for 
the good of all, because the money man supports only that 
which offers to him personal advantage. In Weitling’s 
Social state money finds no place. Its functions are to be 
performed by the ‘‘ Kommerzbuch,’’ hereinafter described. | 

We now turn to consider Weitling’s social state. Society ` 
. demands, first of all, the granting of that place to science 
which is due her alone, namely, the regulating of all the 
.desires and capabilities. The power which resides in the 
'. community must not be given to a prince or a dictator, nor. 
to a majority vote in a republic, but it must rest upon the 
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intelligence wich) is independent of all personal influences. 
This is. the fundamental premise on which he builds his 
intellectual-socialistic state. At the head of the state stand 
the three greatest philosophers—a triumvirate—with whom 
rests the supreme control and administration. Under them 
stand a central assembly of masters, an academic council 
and a health council; and under these in turn the master, 
companies, academic and health commissions respectively, 
and so on down to the separate work-masters, teachers and 
health officers. All. the higher officers, with the exception 
of the Zriwmvirs, are chosen by the competitive method. 
Each candidate produces a masterpiece and attaches a sign 
to it which corresponds to a similar sign in a second letter 
with his name. ‘The choice is thus made without the name 
or person being known. The choice of the health officers 
is somewhat different. ‘There the lot falls to him who can 
show the largest number of successful cures. 

The ériumvirs estimate all the physical and intellectual 
needs of consumption according to the statistical testimony 
- of local under officers, and fix the quantity and time of labor 
for all equally. Six hours of labor are to be the average 
amount required per day. All material products and intel- 
lectual-labor are estimated according to their value in labor 
hours; and.the authorities fix the ratios of exchange. 
AKommerzbücher constitute the means for facilitating ex- 
changes. ‘These books are issued yearly to each individual, ) 
and.contain a complete description of the possessor, his por- 
trait, signature and history. They contain sixty leaves, 
one for every five days, or for 300 working days in the year. 
A debit and credit system is here carried on. ‘The possessor 
is credited in his book with as many hours of surplus labor 
ashe has furnished. Against this he is charged with enjoy- 
ment hours and all agreeable products which he consumes. 
If he does not work overtime, then he cannot enjoy any- 
thing beyond that which is common. The system amounts to 
this, that all receive a guarantee of support and enjoyment 
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for the rendering of six hours of labor service daily; be- 
yond this the enjoyments of each deperid on the surplus 
of labor rendered. The unfit are the special care of the 
health department, and are to be removed far from the possi- 
bility of contaminating.the fit. All children at six years of 
age join the public school army, which is to be a preparation 
for communistic citizenship. An elaborate system of in- 
struction in all.kinds of labor is provided which ends only 
at the university. Examinations take place for promotion 
from one grade to another and from one sphere of industry 
to another. Marriage remains as it is. ‘The women enjoy 
the same rights and carry the same responsibilities in rela- 
tion to labor and enjoyment as the men, except that lighter 
grades of work are reserved for them by the Zrzumvirs. 
Such is Weitling's social utopia. How the change from 
the present order of society to this new order is to take 
place is as difficult for Weitling to solve without overleaping 
' the bounds of natural development as for all other social 
reformers. But more than some writers, Proudhon, for 
example, he has a scheme and it is his own. ‘The very first 
. Step—one which has thus far been overlooked—is to drive : 
the present form of industrial society to its evil consequences as 
soon as possible, and precisely on the Keeley cure plan intro- ` 
duce gradually revolutionary measures. The new order will © 
set in automatically, as in Louis Blane’s scheme. When in 
„a village, city, or district three-fourths of the inhabitants 
by vote declare for the new order and offer their possessions 
. therefor, the rest are compelled to do so, and the new order 
is established. If resistance is offered, then more drastic 
' measures are resorted to. ‘The proletarians are to declare a 
provisional government, depose all existing officers, especially 
the police and judges, and elect new officers. from their own 
ranks. .The rich are to be disfranchised and compelled 
to support the poor and destitute while reconstruction is ` 
. pending. The property of the state and of the church ‘at 
. once becomes communal. Those who choose to leave the 
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country may do so, their property being confiscated. The 
rich who offer their means for the support of the new society 
are promised a pension during life; the rest, by limitations 
on. their activity, by punishments and penalties, will be ^ 
forced to succumb. If all these means fail, then ‘‘a moral 


must be preached which no one now dares to preach." A" 


revolution after the order of Babeuf is the ‘‘ moral." 

It is not the purpose of this paper to enter into a critical 
. analysis of Weitling's economic theories or his social system, 
: but simply to present the facts of his career and the main 
features of his system, and to emphasize more strongly than 
. has yet been done his position in the history of socialism.. 

Three reasons may be given for his having been over- 
looked: first, because of the scarcity of copies of his books, 
since they were confiscated and forbidden circulation'in 
Switzerland, France and Germany, the sources of infor- 
mation concerning him and his work, most of which were fav- 
orable to his views, have likewise been suppressed; second, 
because of the purely political phase in which the revolution 
of 1848 appeared in Germany; and third, because of the 
overshadowing growth of a new scientific socialism based on 
English political economy and Hegelian philosophy, as 
represented by Karl Marlo, Karl Rodbertus and Karl Marx. 
: The latter movement came from the schools, Weitling’s 
came.from practical experience expressed in.terms of French 
socialistic philosophy. ‘T‘he former.was busy with the Why, . 
the latter suggested the How; the former had the theory, 
the latter the practice. Both were brought to a focus in 
Ferdinand Lassalle. The former produced the ‘‘ thinker,” the 


 . latter the “fighter.” ‘Tio both movements the German Social 


Democracy of to-day owes its origin. 


Weitling's position in the history of German socialism is. ^: 


unique, chiefly on account of the fact that he comes from 
the ranks of the proletariat. From a journeyman tailor he 
raised himself to the front rank as a socialistic writer, and 
created the first socialistic movement among the German 
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laboring classes. Marx recognizes his ability and impor- 
tance when he says: ‘‘ Concerning the educational condition 
or the educational ability of the German laborer in general, 
|l am, reminded of the. gifted writings of Weitling, which 
often even surpass Proudhon, however impracticable they, - 
may be. Where could the bourgeoise-—their philosophers 
and learned writers taken together—show a work equal to: 
Weitling’s ‘Guarantees of Harmony and Freedom, in rela- | 
tion to their political emancipation! . . . itisameas- . 
ureless and brilliant literary début of the German laboret 
When one forms his conclusions of Weitling's 
book he must admit that the German proletariat is the 
theorician of the European proletariat, as the English 
proletariat is the economist, and the French the politi- 
cian.” ¥ Fr. Engels refers to the ‘‘ social-democtatic tailor’’ 
as the ‘‘ only German socialist who has actually cone any- | 
. thing.” t 
. Weitling certainly EE in many ways the teachings 
of later socialists. He is the advocate of unqualified free- 
dom;. freedom of speech and of the press, of political and of 
economic freedom. His motto is: ‘‘ Fred wollen wir werden 
wie die Vogel des Himmels’? He is also a prophet of deliv- 
erance, "Ihe social revolution, he considers, must and will 
come in the natural order of things. . ‘‘ A new Messiah will, 
also come to bring about the teachings of the first.” He 
does not pretend to give the picture of the absolutely best 
society, but like Lycurgus’ constitution, it is the most per- 
fect according to the present knowledge and the best tlie 
people can stand. He says: ‘‘ Never will an organization 
of society be found which is unchangeably the best for all 
time, because that takes for grànted a standstill of the intel- 
lectual capabilities of man, a standstill of progress which is 
not conceivable. Progress is a law of nature; a standstill is 
a gradual decomposition of society. ‘To hinder the latter ` 


* Vorwarts, Paris, 1844. 
T Deutsches Bürgerbuch, 1846. 
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and to aid the former is the concern of us all and not of a 
privileged caste." He here and everywhere lays stress upon 
the evolutionary development of the race, especially upon its 
intellectual side, hence the importance of the school army in — 
^ His system and the education of all classes and both sexes. . 
‘ Science," he says, ‘must cease to be a privilege; it must . 
be studied by all. Philosophy (in the sense of knowledge) . 
must rule." This he makes the foundation of his future ` 
state. 

Whatever judgment the critic may pass upon Weitling's 
theories in particular or on his system in general, this much 
is certain, that he forms the bridge between French and 
German socialism; between the materialism of the former 
and the humanitarianism of the latter. He is the only Ger- 
-mian socialist that constructed a system and had the courage 
to carry it out. Judged by his writings, his place is by the 
‘side of Fourier and Engels; judged by his services and 
his agitation, Lassalle alone outranks him. 

; FREDERICK C. CLARK. 


: Berlin. 


BRIEFER COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE ORGANIC CONCEPT OF SOCIETY. 


Professor Patten’s objections to “the organic concept of society ” 

a concern two distinct issues: first, what is the nature of social rela- 
tions? second, what is the best method of investigating and expound- - 
ing social relatiohs?* Because Professor Patten’s argument seems to 
me to- introduce issues which are neither germane nor pertinent to 
the proper subject, I cannot reply to it premise by premise, but must be _ 
content witha restatement which I will try to make direct and clear. 

First, as to the nature of social relations. ‘The proposition, "‘ society 
is organic," is an attempt to assert in the briefest form a most obvious 
truth. Instead of committing sociologists to some mystical hypothe- 
sis, ‘itis the truism from which sociologists make their departure in 
social observation. 

In one of his lectures to workingmen Mr. Huxley said: “In almost 
ali living beings you can distinguish several distinct portions, set apart 

. to do‘ particular things and work in a particular way. These are 
termed ‘organs,’ and the whole together is called *organic.' And as 
it is universally characteristic of them, this term ‘organic’ has been 
very conveniently employed to denote the whole of living nature." 

Let us suppose that no other expression of Mr. Huxley's views wete 
known tous, Would it be intelligent, not to say scientific, to argue 

, that this Mr. Huxley is surely on the wrong track because the jelly 
fish and the falcon and the elephant have very different forms, and 
widely contrasted relations with their environment, and peculiar in- 

.ternal economies? Would it be relevant to dispute Mr. Huxley’s 
proposition on the ground that it is compatible with misconceptions 
about the origin of species, or because it would lend itself to an inade- 
quate formulation of evolution? Yet this seems to me precisely analo- 
gous with Professor Patten's contention against 'the organic con- 
ception.” 

Professor Patten concedes that ‘‘ the industrial organism "' is a fact. 
But he proceeds to discuss the ‘‘cause’’ of the fact. I submit that 
the metaphysics or even the physics of the phenomena will hardly 
be authenticated by.denying the generality of the phenomena them- 
selves, The ''organic conception” is the subject under discussion, 
not the antecedents of the facts out of which the organic conception 


* See “The Organic Concept of Society." ANNALS, Vol. V, p. 404, November, 1894. 
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ds composed, We may agree or disagree with Professor Patten’s - 


metaphysics at this point without gain or loss to the enquiry at hand. 
. * From no point of view," continues Professor Patten, ‘‘is society 


‘more truly organic than in its economic aspect. . ^. . Econo- 
` mists, however, reject the organic concept of society, and prefer to 


deduce their economic laws from the theory of utility, and the facts 
of the objective world." I was not previously aware that the econo-’ 
mists had discarded the organic conception, but, accepting competent 
testimony, am I expected by Professor Patten to substitute this alleged ' 
conclusion of the economists for examination of the facts themselves? 


` Did the refusal of geographers and navigators to accept the sphericity 


of the earth prove that the globe was flat? 

The perception implied in ''the organic concept" is that there is 
intimate inter-relation and inter-dependence among the individuals 
and thé groups which constitute society ; that these reactions affect not 
only the industrial activities, but every activity ; that the division of 
labor effected by reciprocal actions makes each element of society an 
agent performing or hindering a service for other social elements. I 
have said that the bare assertion of the essential idea in “the organic 
concept? isa truism. I would not believe without ocular proof that 
anybody could seriously attempt to argue down this truism. It is ` 
either a fact or it is not that all industrial activities, and all other ` 
human activities as well, modify and are in turn modified by coex- 
istent domestic institutions and conditions; social traditions, habits 
and preferences ; intellectual poverty, possessions or pursuits ; zesthetic 
standards, tastes, creations; moral codes, superstitions, forms of wor- 
ship, fears, hopes, beliefs. I dissent most emphatically from Professor 
Patten's judgment that a simpler expression of this fact of reciprocal 
modification is contained in his formula "each individual creates his 
own subjective environment to supplement the objective environment ` 
with which he is in contact." The proposition may or may not be 
adequate ahd final in its own time and place, but it does not affect’ 
‘‘the organic Concept" one way or the other. If it were nécessary, 
as a preliminary to social observation, to think of “subjective envi- 
rouments” in reaction against objective environment, rather than of 


persons conditioned by an environment made up of impersonal and. 


personal elements, I should feel myself equal to the task of consid- 
ering society as a collection of environments in perpetnal collision 
with each other; but after that is done, how is Professor Patten's case 
strengthened? The primary perception of '*the organic concept”? is 
that every man in society leads, in some particulars, a different life, 


‘and a different vocational life, from that which would be his lot if any 


single other kind of man were not in existence. The life of artisan 
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and artist, priest and player, politician and farmer, author and sailor, 
.. is modified by the fact that each of the others’ has a place and a voca- 
tion. Whether this modification is through the medium of a “ sub- 
jective environment" is a question entirely distinct from and prop- 
erly subsequent to the statement of fact. Professor Patten might just 
as well open a controversy over an elementary description of'chemical 
reactions, on the ground that it does not drag in the lecturer’s opinions 
about the vortex theory or the nebular hypothesis. 

Professor Patten’s illustration of the driver changing the course of 
his team first on account of a stone in the road, and again to avoid 
collision with another team, suggests to me a possible explanation 
of what must otherwise be hypercriticism. Is ‘‘the organic concept ” 
understood to connote interpretation of the individual as merely the 
passive recipient of external impulse? Is it supposed that ‘‘the 
organic concept" makes individual action the mechanical resultant 
of forcés operating from without, and effective in direct ratio of 

momentum to passive mass? Ifso, I-have simply to say that this is a 
case of mistaken identity. The “organic concept” ie, not a snap 
judgment upon problems in’ psychology. It is a recognition of 
obvious appearances, among which problems of psychology emerge. 
In. the supposed case, ‘‘the organic concept" as such merely makes ' 
note of the fact that the stone and the team are elements of objective 
condition because of which the action of the driver differs from that 
which he would have performed had these conditions not existed, The 
specific interpretation of relations within ‘‘the social organism” 
awaits conclusions upon just such psychic problems as this case pre- 
sents. "Whether the action of the driver is to be explained in one way 
or another, we do not anticipate that the explanation will get rid: of 
the fact that somehow the stone and the wagon gave the driver occa- 
sion to behave in a way which he would not else have chosen, The 
organic concept” is the innocent perception that individual or group 
action is invariably an element or a resultant of a similar reaction in 
which objective inorganic or organic factors are also elements. This 
is not an assertion about the process of the reaction, but a statement 
of the fact of which the process is to be sought. I would be the last 
to deny that melancholy masses of nonsense about society have been 
promulgated in terms of organic relationships; but what truth is so 
clear that it has not been appropriated to the service of error? A 
policy of social investigation which takes its departure from assault 
upon this primary concept resembles a campaign for.civil service 
reform begun by making a bogy of the Declaration of Independence. ` 

The second part of Professor Patten's objection, referring: to the 
method of investigating and expounding social relations, has also a 
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double bearing. It is directed first against Small and Vincent's applica- 
tion of the positive method in particular, and second against the use 
of -biological analogies in general. 

On the former subject the criticism asserts: ‘‘ No better example of 
the evil results springing from the use of this method can be found 
than in the work upon which I am commenting. The whole of the 


second book is given up to a description of the growth of a Western ` 
city from its first settlement until the present time. Ji is implied that | 


this description illustrates all the various phases of soat structure 
and activity.” 

- The first answer to the objection may make further — superflu- 
‘ous. ‘The fact is the authors introduced the book in question with the 
explicit statement: ‘‘da-attempt to describe a truly typical society is 
distinctly disclaimed,” (p. 99). The minute description of a particu- 
lar town in the process of growth, and its contemporary activities, no 
more implies an intention to make the description contain what does 


` "not appear in the facts, than demonstration of the anatomy of a crab 


ora toad before a class of beginners in physiology implies the inten- 
tion of the lecturer to read into the structure of these specimens a 
~ complete classification of the animal kingdom. A primary object of 
. guch.description is to set before students the necessity of knowing 
‘accurately some small section of reality, at least, before all related 
reality can be comprehended. 

"Professor Patten further urges that ‘‘a false concept of social growth 
is given by such a picture, and false ideals are inculcated which do 
immeasurable harm." It is certainly venturescme to adduce facts, 


and describe actualities, when theories are unprepared to assimilate : 


them ; but such is the rashness of investigators in this generation that 
some of them at least prefer the dangers incident to consideration of 
things as they are to the alternative of speculation. It is doubtless an 
impertinence for settlements to grow into towns and towns into cities, 
but that phenomenon is occurring in the world, and in order to know 
, the world as it is, precise knowledge of this phenomenon is among the 
items of necessary information. It is a sad fact that in this particular 
town, we have located no conspicuous metaphysical generalizations, 


Af 


but we must protest that this is the fault of the town itself. No such ` 


institutions appear on its map or figure in its directory. The fact that 
they do not play an evident róle, together with Professor Patten’s 
indictment of the book for describing what does appear, reminds me 
of an elderly gentleman whom I knew in Berlin several years ago. 


He had been a life-long student of language. His knowledge of Ger- . 


man syntax and pronunciation had been obtained from an American- 


made grammar. The German spoken in Berlin did not correspond: 
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with the — which he had brought from America. His : 
time in the German capital was devoted to attempts to persuade every 
‘citizen who would listen to him that the Germans did not know how 
to speak their own language; their formation of sentences was illogi- 
cal, their idioms were impossible, their pronunciations were exhibits 
of phonetic decay. If the capital of a Western State is so perverse as 
not to demonstrate Professor Patten's theories, perhaps itis the duty 
of Congress to interfere. 
. The criticism continues :—'' The errors of socialism are mainly due to 
picturing such economic aggregates as though they were true societies, 
and representing them as exemplificatious of the normal tendencies of 
social progress." Again I must acknowledge my indebtedness to Pro- 
fessor Patten. This location of the chief source of socialistic errors had 
not previously come to my knowledge ; but does Professor Patten mean 
that science would be advanced by treating actual human communi- 
‘ties as though they did not exist, and by pursuing social ratiocina- 
tions in serene disregard, of realities? The method which Professor 
Patten condemns is'the same method which dialecticians have always 


"rejected. It has nevertheless made its way into authority in one 


science after another until scholars, with very few exceptions, are 
- convinced that generalizations are of little value unless they are 
either derived from or authorized by precise knowledge of particulars. 
The method of carefully examining one social group after another 
and one civilization after another and of classifying and generalizing . 
results is the only method which can authenticate social philosophy. 
> As to the second part of Professor. Patten's objection to method, I 
am tempted to indulge, first, in the Zar guogue form of reply. If bio- 
logical language has no place in social analysis, it would be interest- 
ing tolearn how Professor Patten excuses himself for adopting from 
Professor Ward, and promoting to high rank in his terminology, the 
phrase ‘‘subjective environment," which consistency demands that 
he repudiate as flagrant miscegenation of psychology and biology! 
Not to deal too flippantly with a serious question of methodology ; ; 
it ought to be enough to repeat the assurances which have been given 
over "ud over again that biological analogies, similes, metaphors, or 
even literal technicalities, are used in sociology for just what they are 
worth as suggestions, hypotheses, symbols or other tools of investiga- 
tion. They are used not with the assumption that biology without 
psychology can establish and complete sociology ; but with the belief 
that the problems of psychology, for the settlement of which sociolo- 
gists are anxious, cannot at present even be stated, iu the clearest 
form, without the assistance of associations contained in tertns which 
biology has made expressive, We do not care how soon, or how 
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completely sociology or psychology supersedes biological language. 
At present no terms are available which send us ont upon so many 


" searches for precise social facts as the terms which have been filled 


with meaning by the biologists. The sociologists hope and believe 
that persistent positive investigation of social facts will create a lan- 
guage of sociology which will be appropriate and unequivocal. At 
present, as sociologists have acknowledged time and time again, we are 
getting from biology aid similar in kind, but immeasurably superior. 


: in amount, to that which the early biologists derived from superficial 


social observation, and from conventional social concepts. Thus when 
Milne-Edwards formulated the principle of physiological division of 
labor, in 1827, he wrote: ‘‘ Tout animal est une société coopérative. ”* 
Lewes has called attention to the fact that Goethe developed ‘the 
same.idea quite perfectly in reference to plants at an earlier date than 
1827. Joh. C. Reil wrote in 1795:f ‘‘ Der thierische Körper ist gleich- 
sam eine grosse Republik, die aus mehreren Theilen besteht, welche 
zwar sdmmilich in einem bestimmten Verhaltniss gegen einander 
stehen, und einzeln zur Erhaltung des Ganzen mitwirken," 

Biology was not pledged by the use of these suggestive analogies to ` 
find or invent in animal bodies administrative machinery correspond- 


ing to every office and function of a '**co-operative society "ora ''re- 


public.” It did not undertake to find anatomical parts to be named 
"buying agents," and ''treasurers," and “sheriffs” and ''election 
commissioners’? No more does sociology attempt Io carte out a 
mechanical analogy on its side, when it learns from developed biology 
of intimate relations between parts in the animal body, and upon 
that suggestion recognizes in society an "organism, "—of a low order 


"Io be sure, if literal biological criteria be applied, as Professor Ward 


has lately said—but an aggregate of inter-related parts, the facts and 
processes of whose inter-relations become, from the impulse of bi- 
ology, more peremptory subjects of study. Probably even Professor 
Patten would join me in pronouncing silly and stupid a recent 
attempt to confound the users of biological clues to social relations, 
by demanding that they produce the finger nails of society ! 

It is impossible to treat very seriously any criticism of sociology at 
the points here discussed. I do not feel hound to apologize for the 
crude attempts of many men in the past to make out social laws by 
the mechanical application of physiological types and precedents. I 
am not acquainted with a single responsible student of sociology 
to-day whose use of biological suggestions in method, is impeachable 


* t Physiology,” vol. xiv., p. 266. cf. “Dictionnaire classique d'histoire naturelle,” 
t. xii. p. 346. 
yArchiv für Physiologie, voi. i., p. 105. 
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by valid logic. So jas as there remain uninterpreted relations in 
Society, finical objections to the verbal or symbolic forms in which 
approximate interpretations are recorded for further examination 
should be regarded as the off-duty amusement of scholars, and treated 
as playfully as I have felt bound to deal with portions of the süb- 
ject matter of Professor Patten’s note. Sociology is not biology. 
Sociology is not a transcription of biological results. Sociology, how- 
ever, must not only take into account vital facts, it must get all the 
help possible from vital analogies, or partial analogies, or from con- 
' trasts with vitai facts. With this understanding it ought to be easy to 
transfer the debate from truisms to uncertainties. Professor Patten 
alludes in his note to ascore of problems which are well worthy-of 
attention, to the solution of some of which he will undoubtedly make 
important contributions. That end will not be promoted, however, 
by needless complication of essential difficulties with misconceptions 
of obvious and meaning truths. Whatever room there may be for 
differences of opinion about the metaphysics of human desire, or about 
the processes of human satisfaction, or about the division of labor 
among these problems, or about the most appropriate language with 
which to conduct investigations and report results, attack upon “the 
organic concept’’ is an entirely mistaken policy, and we owe it to 
ourselves to abandon it in favor of more profitable pursuits. 
University of Chicago. ` ALBION W. SMALL. 





. SOCIOLOGY AND THE ABSTRACT SCIENCES. THE ORIGIN OF THE 
SOCIAL FEELINGS. 


Professor Patten's communication on ‘‘ The Relation of Economics 
. to Sociology," in the ANNALS for January, narrows the main issue be-. 
' tween his views and mine to a mere question of what my conception 
of sociology is and whatitis not. He says: 

‘At any rate, they (the sociologists) must choose between' making 
their science a hypothetical science, dealing with the theory of social 
. forces, and a realistic science dealing with the aggregate phenomena 
of the social world. Professor.Giddings does not recognize this dis- 
tinction. He defines sociology as an ‘attempt to account for the origin, 
growth, structure and activities of human society by the operation of 
physical, vital, and psychical causes, working together in a process of 
evolution.’ Here he evidently has in mind a concrete realistic science 
treating of all the phenomena of human society. On page 18, how- 
ever, he says that ‘ sociology may be defined as the science of social 
elements and first principles Here I understand him to refer to the 
hypothetical science dealing with the social forces." 
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,, I can only say that Professor Patten has mistaken; my meaning, and 
that I have never thought of sociology as the abstract or hypothetical 
science of social forces. Sociology is a concrete science, primarily 
. descriptive and historical, secondarily explanatory. The abstract 
science of social forces, as Dr. Patten describes them, is not sociology 
but ethics. When I haye defined sociology as the science of social 
elements and first principles, I have always been speaking of ele- 
ments and first principles in the phenomenal or concrete sense, not in 
the sense in which such terms are used in an abstract science. These 
two kinds of elements and first principles, namely, the concrete and 

.the abstract, are different categories. For example, cohesion and 

gravitation are elementary phenomena of the concrete physical uni- . 
. verse ; the laws of chemical combination and of the variation of grav- 
itation with mass and distance, are first principles of concrete physical 
knowledge. But they are not, by any means, the elements and first 
principles of the abstract science of physics, which hypothetically goes 
back of all concrete phenomena whatsoever, and posits such pure ab- 
stractions as atoms, centrodes, forces, tensions, motions and laws of 
motion. 

When, consistently with this conception of sociology as a science of 
social elements and first principles in the concrete, I-have called it the ` 
“fundamental” social science, I have had in mind its relation to 
` those particular social sciences that are themselves concrete, such as 
concrete political economy, rather than its relation to any abstract 
Science, such as the pure economics of Dr. Patten's conception. 

Nevertheless, I have contended in the “Theory of Sociology ” that. 
some social phenomena are evolutionally antecedent to most of the 
phenomena with which a pure economics can concern itself, and this 
position I have defended, against Dr. Patten’s criticism, in my com- 
munication iù the ANNALS for November, 1894. At the same time I 
have shown that the theories of subjective utility must be presupposed 
and appealed to in our explanation of the later and more compli- 
cated phenomena of a developed society. 

_ this is equivalent to making one part of sociology antecedent to 
an abstract theory upon which a second part is consequent. Sucha 
‘scheme would be fatal to the unity of sociology if we accepted a linear 
or serial classification of the sciences, like Comte’s or Spencer's. 
But it is perfectly consistent with that arrangement of the concrete 
and the abstract sciences in two distinct series, one perpendicular, to 
the other, which I presented in a paper on “The Relation of Sociol- 
ogy to Other Scientific Studies," published in Zhe Journal of Social 
Science of November, 1894, and explained again in the discussion of 
sociology and economics at the meeting of the American Economic 
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Association at New York in December. Arranging the conérete 
sciences in order along the line O y and the abstract sciences along 
the line O x, perpendicular to Oy, we get their true relations as 
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The concrete or y sciénces are descriptive, historical, inductive. 
The abstract or x sciences are hypothetical and deductive. - The con- 
crete become explanatory only because they are traversed’ or crossed 


' by the abstract sciences; that is to say, in so far as they get beyond 


mere description and history they do so by appealing to the hypo- 
thetical principles of the “pure or deductive sciences, On the 
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other hand, the abstract sciences are not abstractions from nothing. 
They are abstractions from concrete phenomena. Thatis to say, they. 
_presuppose and take for granted the descriptive and historical matter 
of the concrete sciences. 

Accordingly, the field of the physical sciences is O p g r. On their 
descriptive side they are known as chemistry, astronomy, geology and 
biology, according to their concrete subject-matter. On their explan- 
atory side all are mathematical and physical. The fields of psychol- 
ogy and sociology arefsuiand sv wu. On their descriptive side 
they presuppose the concrete physical sciences. On their explanatory 
side they are mathematical, physical, economical and ethical; every 
one of the abstract sciences contributes principles of interpretation to 
concrete psychology and to concrete sociology. 

Historically, too, the concrete sciences are older than the abstract. 
The abstract have been derived from the concrete. O x has rotated 
from Oy. Thus, mathematics and physics have been derived by ab- 
straction from the concrete natural sciences. Pure economics and 
abstract ethics have been derived from the concrete psychical and 
social sciences; economics, for example, from concrete political 
economy. 

It will be observed that the names of all the concrete sciences end 
` in y, and those of all the abstract sciences in es.. This is neither a 
result of conscious agreement nor a mere accident. It is a conse- 
quence of those subtle.associations of ideas that so often influence us 
without our being aware of the process at the time. Another curious 
fact, to which Professor Hadley has called my attention, is that we 
have in names no longer used, or disappearing, a record of the tran- 
sition stage in which the differentiation of the abstract sciences from 
the concrete was taking place. Thus physics was natural philosophy; 
biology was natural history ; economics was political economy ; ethics, 
was moral philosophy. 

If the foregoing scheme of classification is scientifically valid, I have 
been entirely right and self-consistent in claiming that the theories of 
pure economics presuppose some portions of descriptive sociology, 
while the explanatory portions of sociology assume and appeal to the 
theories of pure economics. Referring to the figure, the reader will 
observe a section of the field of sociology s/ v/ w u’ which is also a 
portion of the field of pure economics. From the concrete studies of 
this section have been derived our abstract economic theories, Such 
theories being formulated, we can go on to the profitable study of a 
further section of the sociological field, namely, the ethical, ai w w v. 

The second question upon which Dr. Patten and I have disagreed 
is whether a consciousness of marginal utility is created. by social 
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relations or is antecedent to any social relation whatsoever, even the 
earliest or simplest. 

My comments on the further contributions that Dr. Patten has 
made to the discussion of this question must be brief, but I do not 
want to leave the subject without putting on record my dissent from 
his assumptions and conclusions, The whole issue turns on the mean- 
ing of the words ‘‘social’’? and “association.” Dr. Patten is mis- 
taken in thinking that I would call the hostile contact of a beast and 
its prey ‘‘ association," or regard creatures of different species as parts 
of one society, or group such phenomena together with the bonds 
that unite the mother to her child; and it is this misapprehension 
which leads him to say that my thought would give to the words 
' social 17 and ‘‘association’’ “a new meaning opposed to all usage,” 
and so ‘‘ confuse two concepts which must be kept distinct.” 

I have never thought or spoken of mere physical contact, hostile or 
friendly, as constituting association or a society. It is association Z/ 
and only if accompanied by a consciousness on the part of each of the 
creatures implicated that the creatures with which tt comes in contact 
are like itself. This consciousness of kind is the elementary, the 
generic social fact; it is sympathy, fellow feeling in the literal as dis- 
tinguished froin the popular sense of the word. When this con- 
sciousness exists imitation follows necessarily (as I shall show further 
on) as a mere matter of feeling, or even of reflex action, and long be- 
fore it is accompanied by reflection. I claim then that the contact or 
grouping of creatures of the same kind, e. g., amœbæ with amoebz, 
bees with bees, blackbirds with blackbirds, prairie dogs with prairie 
dogs, horses with horses, and so on, when accompanied by a con- 
sciousness: of their identity in kind, and by imitative actions, consti- 
tutes association " and the beginnings of society. Does Dr. Patten > 
admit this claim or does he deny it? I wish that he had told us just 
what he means by a “social instinct." I believe that all social in- 
stincts, social feelings of every description, have their beginnings in 
_ the feeling of identity of kind in creatures of the samespecies. 

. If Dr. Patten admits this the further question is, Does the feeling of 
identity of kind precede, and through helpful imitation make possi- 
ble, “an intense consciousness of initial utility,” and a discrimination 
of initial from marginal utility? Ithink that it does, and I do not 
see that Dr. Patten has shown that it does not, or that he has answered. 
the question that I put to him in my communication of November. 

It will be remembered that in his criticism of my ‘ Theory of 
Sociology ” he argued that for a long period in the evolution of 
animal life "tan intense consciousness of initial utility " makes society 
impossible, and that only when an animal has learned that marginal 
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utility is less than initial utility, will it allow a fellow animal to share 
a food supply which is ample for both, and so enter into social rela- 
` lions In reply I asked how it comes to pass that in the absence of 
association, an isolated individual, which is too intensely conscious 
of initial utility to perceive any lesser degrees, presently becomes 
aware of marginal utility and concludes to be sociable?" This ques- 
tion Dr. Patten has not answered. He has substituted for it one as. 
different as possible, as follows: “ But, itis asked, how do these hos- 
tile individuals, conscious only of their own wants and of the differ- 
ences in the quality of goods, become aware of the presence of other 
conscious beings and conclude to become social? ” 

Dr. Paiten’s answer to this substituted question of his own asking is 
that strong animals drive the weak into poor environments, where 
they “ must resort to new means ‘to secure food or perish.’ They find 
this means in co-operation, and thus new relations grow up between 
them that are absent from the stronger animals which occupy the 
better localities where individual exertion can secure the needed food. 
Social bonds et first arise not among the victors, but among the van- 
quished. They are the means by which the vanquished outwit their 
conquerors.” 

All this may be perfectly true. The process described has doubt- 

less been repeated, not thousands but millions of times in the evolu- 
tion of life. But, according to Dr. Patten’s former argument, the 
vanquished are not social when they are driven out of the good 
environment. They cannot be social, he has told us, until they learn 
the difference between initial and marginal utility. Until then they 
must fight among themselves. I therefore repeat my former question: 
How do these unfottunate creatures acquire that knowledge of the 
difference between initial and marginal utility which, according to Dr. 
Patten, is the necessary antecedent to sociability ? 
.J Will he answer that in the mere passing from plenty to scarcity the 
distinction is discovered? Of course not. The difference between 
initial and marginal utility is less in fact, and is less easily perceived 
when food is scarce than when itis plenty. Will he then say that the 
knowledge is acquired when his vanquished creatures, in their poor 
environment, with its limited supply of food, learn, through repeated: 
struggles among themselves, that while an initial portion of food is 
worth fighting to the death for, a marginal portion is not? That is 
exactly what I have described as one of the ways (though not the only 
way) in which the difference between initial and marginal utility is 
Jearned. Is Dr. Patten trying to disprove my conclusion by taking it 
as the premise of his argument against it ? 

The issue then narrows down to this : Is a consciously hostile conflict 
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for food, among crea-ures of like kind (a conflict so consciously 
carried on that it can result in the discrimination of degrees of utility) 
antecedent to a consciousness of identity or likeness of kind and its 
accompanying pherorrena of imitation; or is the recognition of kind 
the earlier and more elementary phenomenon? This question goes to 
the very root of the subject. Upon it must divide those who hold: by 
the doctrine of HoEbes, that rampant individualism and remorseless 
conflict preceded al society and al social instincts, from those who 
believe that the germs, at least, of fellow feeling, of social instinct, 
and of association, are as old, and evolutionally as primitive as the 
individual, and that trom the first they have contributed to the 
psychic developmert o" the individual. 

The illustrations and examples that Dr. Patten has drawn from 
animal life do not szem to me to throw any light on this inquiry. 
They are all taken rom too-advanced types, or the phenomena cited 
are not in point. “he young cobra, for instance, may pay no more 
attention to the mother cobra than to a log, but no observer who has 
“seen snakes’’ of the real world, oat of doors and by daylight, has 
ever imagined that a cobra does not, in fact, know the difference be- 
tween another cobra end a log. If Dr. Patten will turn to such a 
work ss Dr. Joseph Leidy’s ‘‘Fresh Water Rhizopods of North 
America," and stuly there the structure and habits of the lowest 
known forms of anima. life, he will ind material that is more relevant 
_ to the issue. 

Through the study of such material I believe I have discovered the 
answer to the question :. How and wien does the conscious recognition 
of a fellow-creature. as. of like kind with one's self, arise? The sub- 
ject is properly one for a psychological journal, and I had intended to 
present it through such a medium, but this discussion would be 
incomplete and inconclusive without a brief statement of it. The 
lowest creature, a mere bit of structureless sarcode, without stomach, 
limbs, or organs of sense, has its favorite foods and makes curious ' 
selections. It draws -nto itself a diatom shell containing a living 
diatom, but knows ani refuses an empty shell. It appropriates not 
only diatoms, desraids, and other forms of vegetable food, but also 
such animal forms as rotifers, but it does not devour its fellow 
amoebze, It showsin many ways that it knows the difference between 
fellow amcebee anc other objects. How, then, does this knowledge 
arise? 

The explanation. I Junk, is extremely simple. Conflict does not 
enter into it. The amoeba projects its body substance in pseudopodia, 
thrust out in many directions, and, în so doing, assumes endless vari- 
eties of form. The pseudopodia grasp and draw in food objects. 
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| Frequently they come in contact with each other. Instartly a double 


ON 


feeling arises; the simultaneous feeling of touching and of being 
touched. The creature thus learns to associate a certain touch with 
itself. It knows the ''feel" of external contact with its own sub- 
stance. ‘This feeling it does not associate with nutrition, because, even 
if one pseudopodium coalesces with another, a body cannot nourish 
itself by absorbing itself. Accordingly, when, at a subsequent time, it 
comes in contact with another amoeba, and experiences feelings of 
touch like those experienced in touching itself, it recognizes the crea- 
ture as an object like itself, and therefore as not food. 

In like manner the earthworm, through doubling and coiling upon 
itself learns to know the “feel” of its own substance, and to know 
the difference between fellow creatures of its own kind and all other 
things; and insects, through the contact of their legs and wings, and 
particularly of their antennze, acquire the same knowledge. 

Therefore 1 conclude that the struggle for food does not take the 
form of a direct conflict between creatures of the same kind as early 
in the evolutionary process as has been supposed. ‘The earlier, and at 
all times the more common and important process, is a conflict be- 
tween unlike forms of life. In the earliest stages of evolution, as now 
in civilized human societies, the conflict between creatures of the 
same kind has been in the main indirect, rather than direct, a compe- 
tition or rivalry rather than a set-to or battle. From the first it has 
been modified by the recognition of kind and the instinct to avoid 
one's own kind as food, an instinct which, I think, has been broken 
down only by starvation. l 

Nor are the mere recognition of kind by a sentient animal, and the 
instinct to refuse living creatures of its own species as food, the only 
consequences of repeated external contacts of one part of its body . 
with other parts. It so learns not only to know its own substance ob- 
jectively, but to know its own motions by external touch as well as by 
internal tension. "Through the mediation of this knowledge it recog- 
nizes as like its own the motions of creatures like itself. Their mo- 
tions, therefore, become stimulations that set up like tensions in 
itself and start like. motions. This is the beginning, as it is the 
essence, of imitation. Consequently imitation is older than conflict 
among creatures of the same kind. 

_ Thus the beginnings of the social feelings and of social actions are 
as primitive as the beginnings of individual instincts. 


FRANELIN H. GIDDINGS. 
Columbia College. 
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i AMERICA. 

` University of Wysming.—Mr. Henry Merz, formerly Professor of 
Mental and Moral Sciences at the University of Wyoming, was last 
year appointed to -he chair of Pclitical Science. He was born 
January 31, 1853, at. Birrwyl, Switzerland, and obtained his early edu- 
cation in the public amd high schools of that country. In 1875, he 
entered Blackburn University, Carlinville, Ill, from which he grad- 
uated in 1881 with -he degree of B.S. Four years later he received 
the degree of A. M. trom the same university. From 1876-1883, while 
a student at Blackburr University, he was also Instructor in Modern 
Languages. In 1885, he was appointed Principal of the Public School 
at Lake City, Florida, which position he resigned in 1888 to become 
Professor of Modert Languages at the University of Wyoming. In 
1893, he was appointed to the chair of Mental and Moral Sciences. 
In addition to his professorship in the university proper, he was in 
1891 appointed Principel1 of the Normal Department, which position 
he still holds. 

Professor Merz has been General Secretary of the Wyoming Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Ars end Letters since its foundation. In 1887, he 
founded the Florida School Journal, and acted as the editor of that 
periodical until the following year when he left the State. He founded 
in 1890 the W/yomrmg School Journal, and for two years was its 
editor. 


AUSTRIA. 


Czernowitz.—Dr. Fraaz Hauke was appointed, 1894, Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of General ami Austrian Public Law at the University of Czer- 
nowitz He was bern August 28, 1852, at Mauer, near Vienna, and 
pursued his preparatory education at the gymnasium of the Theresian 
Academy at Vienna. From 1870 to 1874 he studied law at the Uni- 
versity of ‘Vienna wkere, in 1877, he acquired the degree of Dr. Juris. 
- In 1884 he became p-ivet-docent in the law faculty at Innsbruck, In 
1885 he was appointed to deliver lectures on Austrian public and 
administrative law at tae University of Czernowitz where in 1889 he 
was appointed Extraordinary Professor. He has published: 

s Die Lehre von der Ministerverantworllichkett. Eine vergleichende 
Studte zum osterretchisthen Staaisrechte.’ Vienna, 1880. i 


“Die staatsrechtizche Stellung Wiens.” Oesterreichische Rund- ` 


schau. Vienna, 1883. 
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“ Die Vertretung der Universitäten in den Landtagen. Ein Vor- 
schiag zur Erganzung der bestehenden Rechte." Czernowitz, 1893. 

“Die geschichtlichen Grundlagen des Monarchenrechts. Ein Bei- 
drag zur Bearbeitung des Österreichischen Staatsrechts.” Vienna, 


1894. 


Vienna.—Dr. Carl Grünberg became Privat-cocent for Political 
Economy at the University of Vienna, August, 1894. He was born at 
Jokschan in Roumania, February Io, 1861, and was educated at the 
gymnasium of Czernowitz. From 188r to 1885 he studied in the legal 
faculty at Vienna where in 1886 he acquired the Jegree of Dr. Juris. 
Since then he has pursued the required legal practice in Vienna where 
in 1893 he established an independent practice. During this period 
Dr. Grünberg spent four semesters at the University of Strassburg. 
In conjunction with Dr. S. Bauer, Dr. H. Hartman and Professor E. 
Szanto he founded the Zeitschrift für Social- und Wirihschafts- 
geschichte, but at the close of the second volume retired with 
Professor Szanto from the editorship. His works include: 


A German translation entitled '' Die wirthschaftlichen Grundlagen 
der herrschenden Gesellschaftsordnung’ (Pp. 290. Freiburg, 1885) 
of the work of Professor Achille Loria, of Padua, '' 7 basi economici 
della costituz tone sociale.” 

" Die Bauernbefreiung und die Auflösung des gulsherrlich-báuer- 
lichen Verhdlinisses in Böhmen, Mähren und Schlesien." 2 vols. 
Pp. 432 and 497. Leipzig, 1893 and 1894. 

Ir Jean. Meslier, un précurseur oublié du socialisme contemporaine.” 
Revue d'économie politique. Vol. II. Pp. 277-2c8. 1&88. 

“ Francois Boissel, contribution a l'histoire du developpement du 
socialisme moderne.’ Ibid., Vol. V. Pp. 276-286, 356-383. 1891. 

“ Einige Beiträge zur Entwickelungsgeschictte des modernen 
Socialismus, I. Francois Boissel.” Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Staatswissen- 
schaft. Pp. 207-252. 189r. . 

“ Die ruménische Agrargesetzgebung im Hinblisk auf thre 
Reform." Archiv für sociale Gesetzgebung und Statistik, Vol. II. 
Pp. 74-106. 1889. ` 

"La question agraire et les projets de réforme agraire en Rou- 
mainie.” Revue d'économie politique, Vol. IIX. Pp. 161-179, 365-381. 
1889. 

“ Der Dienstuertrag im Entwurfe eines bürgerlichen Gesetzbuches 
fir das deutsche Reich.” Deutsche Worte. Pp. 24. 1889. 

'* Der österreichische Entwurf eines Gesetzes ber die Errichtung 
von Arbeilskanmmern."  Conrad's Jahrbücher, N. F., Vol. XIX. Pp. 


393-492. 1890. 
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* Der Entwurf ewes Tevmsiatiengeselzes fir das deutsche Reich." 
Archiv für sociale Gesatzzebung und Statistik, Vol. IV. Pp. 369-388. 
r8gr. 

Further in Handwë-terbuch der Stactswissenschaften (Conrad, etc.) 
the articles '* Arbeitecschutzgeselzgebung in Rumänien, “ Bauern- 
befreiung in Rumáni-n," and '' Unfretheit.” 


Dr. Adolf Heinrick Menzel has been appointed (1894) Ordinary 
Professor of Administzative Law at the University of Vienna. He was 
born at Reichenberg in Eohemia, July 9, 1857, received his early edu- 
cation at a gymnasium in Prague, 1856-74, where he studied law at 
the university from 1&4 to 1878. Obtaining in 1879 the degree of Dr. 
Juris at Prague, he pu-su2d the practice of the law at Vienna from 1879 
to 1886, In 1882 he became privat-docent of the University of Vienna, 
and was made Extrao-dinary Professor in 1890. In addition to con- 
tributions to periodica.s his works include: 

" Die Schuldibernaime.’ Pp. 56. Vienna, 1884. 

“ Das Anufechtungsrezht der Gl&ubiger nach  Osterreichischem 

` Rechte." Pp. 344. Vienna, 1866. 
“ Die Arbeitervers&hevung nach ósterreichischem Rechte.” Pp. PA 
` Vienna, 1893. 


FRANCE. 


Paris.—Professor Candio Jannet, Professor of Political Economy at 
the Catholic Universizy of Paris, died at Paris, November 22, 1894. 
His loss has been keealy felt by his colleagues and especially by the 
Le Play School of Social Science of which he was an ardent advocate. 
Professor Jannet was bern at Peris, March 26, 1844, and by his 
studies, attainments aud published writings has won a high place in 
the ranks of French =ccnomists, and as M. Passy remarked at the. 
December meeting ot the Société d'économie politique, was looked 

. upon as a probable Academician at no distant date. M. Jannet made 
many visits to the Uniced States, especially to Texas and the Southern 
States, and-was well zeqaainted with our economic and agricultural : 
conditions which he was largely instrumental in making known in 

France. Among. his chief writings are his book on “ Le Capital la 
speculation, et la finencs," and his exposition of the principles of 
the Le Play School published in pamphlet form* and first delivered 
as a lecture at Geneva. 

He pubiished also : 

“Étude sur la loi Vrcozia, fragment pour servir à l'histoire des in- 

' stitutions juridiques am VI me siècle de Rome.’ Paris, 1867. 


* *! Quatre écoles d'éconozzie 5olilique." 
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'* Les Resullats du partage forcé des successions en Provence. 1871. 

** Les sociétés secrètes.” 1876. 

“ Les États Unis contemporains ; les moeurs, les institutions et les 
idées depuis la guerre de la sécession. 4 edition, 2 vols. 1888. 

“Les instituitons sociales et le droit civil de Sbaríe." 2 edition, 
1880. 

“ Le Crédit populaire et les bangues en Italie, du XV me au XVI me 
siàcle." 1885. 

“TL? Indifférentisma politique.’ 1883. 

“ Le Socialisme d'état et la réforme sociale.” 1888. 


GERMANY. 


Heidelberg.—Dr. Carl Kindermann established himself in 1894 as 
Privat-docent for Political Economy at the University of Heidelberg. 
He was born August 1o, 1860, at Magdeburg, and finished in 188r his 
early education at the gymnasium ''Zum Kloster unser lieben 
Frauen" in that city. He then pursued studies in law, political econ- 
omy and philosophy in the years 1881-83, at the universities of Jena, 
Tübingen, Leipzig and Berlin. At the last named he secured in 1885 
the degree of Dr. Juris, and was occupied in the higher judicial service 
at Magdeburg until 1888. During this period he acquired a practical 
knowledge of economic life by service in the administration of a large 
insurance society, and by two visits to England in 1887 and 1888. At 
the close of the year 1888 he entered the University of Heidelberg 
where for the purpose of a comprehensive preparation for economics 
and sociology, he pursued until the spring of 1894 studies in philos- 
ophy, political economy and the natural sciences, interrupting his 
studies for a visit to the United States in 1893. In addition to smaller ` 
essays he has published : 

“Nemo pro parte testatus pro parte intestatus decedere polest." 1885. 
(Legal Doctor dissertation. ) 

“ Zur organischen Gitervertheilung.”’ Pp. 160. 1894. í 


Munich.—Professor Julius Lehr, who died October 10, 1894, was Pro- 
fessor of Politica! Economy in the University of Munich, ard belonged 
to a moderate wing of the mathematical economists. He was born in 
Schotten (Oberhessen), October 18, 1845, and studied political science 
in the University of Giessen. In 1868 he began his career as teacher 
in the Forestry Academy, in Münden, and in 1874 he wes called as 
Professor of Political Economy to the technical high school in Karls- 
ruhe, from which place he went to Munich in 1885. 

He was the author of the following books and monographs : 

«4 Zusammenstellung der wichstigsten Bestimuugen der preus- 
sischen Agrargesetzgebung." Münden, 1870. 
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* Zur forstlichen Jnwrrichisfrage.’ Vienna, 1873 (anonymous). 

“ Schutzzoll und erethandel.’ Berlin, 1877. 

“ Bisenbahutarifcesen und Eisentahnmonopol." Berlin, 1879. 

“ Die neuen deutshez Holzzólle." Jena, 1880. )J 

'" Die neuen dewechzn Holzzólle und deren Erhöhung.” Frank-. 
fort a. M., 1883. | 

" Wirtschaftliche Frogen des Eisenbahnuesens." 1885. 

“ Beiträge zur St-tistik der Preise." Frankfort a M., 1885. 

“ Die Berechtiguag des Zonentarifs im Personen- und Güler- 
verkehr: Munich, (Ger, 

* Politische Ükonemte in gedraéngter Fassung.” Munich, 1892. 

Besides these books, Professor Lehr contributed many valuable arti- 
‘cles to Meyers’ Corersationslexikbon and Conrad’s Handweérterbuch, 
and was a prolific w iter in economic periodicals. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


REVIEWS. 


Compulsory Insurance in Germany. Fourth Special Report of the 
Commissioner of Labor. Prepared under the direction of Carroll - 
D. Wright. By Jouw GRAHAM Brooks. Pp. 370. Washington, 
D. C., 1894. 

' In the summer of 1891 Mr. Brooks undertook a journey to Europe 
primarily, we understand, with the object of studying institutions of - 
self-help. A year and a half later he returned the authcr of the best 
and most exhaustive treatise on state labor and social insurance 
which has so far appeared in the English language. If this scientific 
and impartial statement is a criterion of what might also have been 
‘expected had his original purpose been consummated, we may hope 
that another European visit will not be long delayed. 

It is true that Mr. Brooks has been very fortunate in having at his 
command a larger mass of material and more complete and valuable 
sources of information than would be found available for any other 
social inquiry. His list of best books in the bibliography includes 
eighty-seven, but had he chosen to enumerate everything of merit 
that has been published, the list would probably have been four 
or five times as large. Still there is such a thing as an emóarras de 
choix, and it must have been a somewhat tedious matter to go cate 
fully over so much literature. Besides this, the names of so many 
prominent officials, professors and investigators of social topics are re- 
ferred to, that we may be sure Mr. Brooks aimed to collect every 
 well-founded opinion, and to present all views with generous im- 
partiality. 
^ The book before us is primarily a statement of facts, It commences 
with a chapter upon the origin and development of compulsory 
insurance which might have been made dreary enough had it been 
presented in the orthodox German fashion, but which has been made 
extremely readable, and shows in logical if not in'caronological order 
the relation of state insurance to social democracy, to various forms 
of primitive insurance in the guilds, and how the practical carrying 
out of this insurance furnished the foundations for the present scheme. 
The influence of Lassalle, Karl Marlo, Dr. Schaeffle, who has been 
called the father of compulsory state insurance, the economic teach- 
ings of Wagner, and the emphasis given in Germary to the Christian 
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and ethical functions 5f -he state, the determination of Bismarck and. 
the late Emperor William to take a positive stand in furthering the 
social welfare of laborers, are all clearly pointed out. Next foliow three 
chapters in which th- lews of compulsory insurance against sickness, 
. against accidents and against old age and invalidity are given textually, 
and facts relating tc orzanization ani administration quoted in full 
detail. The first of -heze measures was passed June 15, 1883. It was. 
modified in April, 12352, in order to bring it into harmony with the 
other insurance laws which had in the meantime been passed. Sick 
insurance is about tc be extended to agricultural laborers and to ser- 
vants. At present n-arly eight millions of persons are insured, and 
expenditures for sick relief amount to more than $23,800,000 annually. 
The purpose of sick insurance is to ensure a certain and sufficient 
relief in case of illness during at least thirteen weeks, The employe 
pays two-thirds of th: sick insurance end the employer one-third. 

Accident insurance is likewise compulsory and universal. The first 
law was passed July 5, 1884, and deat chiefly with industrial enter- 
prises. The law of Mey 28, 1885, extended accident insurance to 
transportation agenc=s, A subsequent enactment, bearing the date of 
March 15, 1886, regulates accident insurance for state officials, mili- 
tary officers and sold ere. A few months later there was a further ex- 
tension to agriculture aimi forestry, and it is on the eve of extension to 
home industry and commerce. Accident insurance is at the cost of 
employers. 

‘Invalidity and old age insurance law was enacted June 22, 1889, 
and subjects to conroulsory insurance after sixteen years of age all 
persons working for wages in every branch of trade, apprentices and 
servants included, nmneging officials and commercial assistants with 
regular salaries up to-$476. The old age and invalidity insurance fund 
is formed by equal centributions from employers and employed, and 
an imperial subsidy amounting to $11.90 per annum is granted to 
every annuity. 

The tabular statement on the next page gives salient facts in con- 
nection with these three insurance laws. 

Four chapters have teen dedicatec respectively to the attitude of 
public opinion towa-d state insurance, the relation of state insur- 
ance to wages, to pulic charity and to feigned illness. Nothing very 
definite is said on anv o: these points. Public opinion now very gen- 
erally favors sicknes- insurance, regards accident insurance with com- 
placency, but is appa-ently discontented with the old age and 
‘invalidity measure. "The law seems to be defective since, according to 
a reliable private ce cu:ation, nearly 40 per cent have failed to meet 
their legal obligatio3s io contribute. The official statement reduces 
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SUMMARY OF INSURANCE IN GERMANY IN 1892. 








] Insurance against 
Persons insured, receipts, 
expenses, ete, - . ard Old age and in- t 
Sickness. Accidents. validity. 
Personsinsured, ........ & 7,273,000 & 18,000,000 € 11,200,000 
Personsrelieved d, . . . . . . . 2,752,000 210,000 187,800 
RECEIPTS: 
Contributions of employers, $7,378,000.00 | $12,852,c00.00 $11, 275,250.00 
Contributions of employed, 18,445,000.00 |. . . . . — 11,275,250.00 
Total, -5u 12 uo xod de ds e 31,416,000.00 | £ 16,184,c00.00 | £, J 25,751,600.00 
EXPENDITURES: . 
BeneHts,.. oie ing ees BR 22,610,000.00 7,735,C00.00 J 5,331,200.00 
. Administration, . . . . . . E 1,475,600.00 | E 1,761,200.00 g 1,066,240.00 
Wa: | COO e E ce h 20,512,000.c0 | 412,852,c00.co | fA 25,751,600 o0 
Accumulated funds,. ...... i 26,180,000.00 | £ 24,038,c00.00 i 38,758, 300.00 
Benefits perease,........ 8.33 44.03 Jf 28.56 
Charges per person insured,. . 3.332 .714 f 2.142 





(a) Persons employed for wages or salary in trade and commerce, partly ín agri- 
culture (forestry) and domestic service. 

(5) Persons employed in industry and agriculture (forestry), not in commerce, 
handicrafts and petty trades, including about 4,000,000 small farmers (with areas 
under 24,71 acres), and as many persons insured in additional or double employ- 
ments. 

(c) Workers of all trades and servants, likewise (industrial and agricultural) off- 
cialand commercial assistants with regular year’s earnings up to $476. 

(d) Persons having received legal assistance in money or in kind (free medical 
or hospital treatment, medicines, etc.) provided by the workmen's insurance 
laws for disability caused by sickness, accident, invalidity, or old age. 

(ei Including balance on hand at the commencement of the year and interest on 
investments, 

(F) Including State subsidies. 

(g) Including the current costs of the whole organization. 

(A) Including the year’s addition to the funds. 

(1) Provided by law in order to secure the payments named. 


this to 16 or 17 per cent. In four years’ time 60,coo claims have had 
to be refused, and. this furnishes ground for criticism and disappoint- 
ment. Playing sick under the insurance laws, which was originally 
conceived to be a formidable obstacle to contend with, is now less con- 
sidered, possibly because less resorted to, possibly also because better 
means are found for preventing it. It is very natural that the 
unworthy classes should hasten to exploit so tempzing an opportunity, 
and thus create an alarming showing during the first few years. 
There is reason to believe, however, that this was but temporary and 
that the phenomena will not occur again. What part of the cost of 
insurance falls ultimately upon industrial profits, upon the wage- 
earner, or upon the independent consumer cannot be acenrately stated. 
A great deal has been written in support of widely different views. 
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German industry cerairly at the beginning greatly feared the burden, 
but up to date ther are no reliable statistics to show whether such 
fears have been justifed by experience. The financial charges, how- 
ever, are of considerzble account, anc indications as to who are pay- 
ing the bills must some day be made clear. As regards the relation 
of insurance laws to ~uhblic charity, Mr. Brooks believes that there are . 
as yet no pertinent facts to prove that the actual burden of charity has ` 
been lightened, but = a.so admits that. it would be unjust to the legis- 
lation to discredit it Er not having produced such results up to date. 
Mr. Brooks asserts "hat certain confident claims which were made 
by early advocates fo: compulsory insurance legislation have not only 
not been fulfilled, bw there is scarcely a sign that they will be. Bis- 
mark’s idea that labore-s would be made contented, the hope that. 
certain classes of the insared would more readily go to the country, ` 
checking social-democratic propaganda, lightening the charity burden, 
inculcating habits of chrift, and creating harmonious relations between 
employers and emplcved, have none of them to any important extent 
materialized. These disappointménts are of little consequence as 
compared with indicetions that results of the widest social advantage - 
are to follow. The infuences of organization of the highest social 
forces on such a m.gnificent scale are beginning to be felt, and. 
‘judgment on ultima-e effect must be delayed until a sufficient time 
shall have elapsed to zive this profoundly ethical scheme a fair and 
impartial trial under “he favorable conditions which Germany offers. 
Mr. Brooks believes haz no mere material or strictly economic test 
can be applied to thislegislation, and ne would therefore rather direct | 


- ` the judgment to essertial moral and educational influences which are ` 


beginning to be defin-tely established. Arousing the social conscience 
of a great nation, and training the national mind to grapple with this 
grave problem cannot fal to awaken distinctively hopeful influences ` 
elsewhere. Allinduzrial countries will now watch in eritical expecta- 
tion, and if, as seems probable, labor and social insurance in some ` 
form wil make the toar of the civilized world, others will gain 
wisdom from the piorser experience of Germany. o. 

E. R. L. GOULD. . 


‘Die Bauernbefreiunr und die Juffósung des gutsherrlich-béuer- 
lichen Verhálinissez in Böhmen, Méaren und Schlesien. Von KARL 
GRÜNBERG. 2 vole Pp. 432 and 497. Price, 16 marks. Leipzig: 
Duncker und Humtlot 1894. l 
German works dealng with the history of civilization have been di. 

rected recently with -pa-ticular interest to the study of those great 
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social revolutions which, from the middle of the lest century to the 
middle of the present one, have worked themselves out in most 
countries of continental Europe, especially in Germany end Austria, 
and which have been designated by the general expression, ‘‘the 
emancipation of the peasants.” Knapp’s book, '' The Emancipation of 
the Peasants in Prussia" was the pioneer. The present author follows 
its example in picturing this social revolution in the three Austrian 
countries (Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia), which have been spoken of 
latterly as “the lands of the Bohemian crown." Here, as in other 
European countries, there existed from very remote times the institu- 
tion of serfdom; that is, the agricultural peasant population was sub- 
ject to tbe noble proprietors of the soil, and owed them services or 
dues in kind (feudal services). The state, as such, in the beginning 
did not trouble itself about this ' subjected " population, the immediate 
control of which was exercised by the proprietors, who belonged to. 
the nobility. This arrangement was not disadvantageous to the state, 
so long as the burden of carrying on war rested exclusively on the 
knights and lords; that is, on the nobles. It was, so te speak, the 
primitive political economy of nature. The state was defended by an 
unremunerated, noble proprietor class, and it ceded to them in return 
the use of the labor of the peasants. When, however, with the 
changed conditions in the conduct of war from tke time of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, it came about that the state could 
rely less and less on the knights, and was compellec to raise and pay 
its own armies, it was more and more to its interest to protect and 
uphold that class from which it derived its soldiers and revenue ; that 
is, the peasant class. It was therefore natural that the state had to 
uphold this class more and more, and that it could not suffer the ex- 
_ ploitation of this class at the hands of the lords and knights, who 
were emancipating themselves from taxation as well as from military 
service. From these causes originated those political measures which 
aimed at making the peasant population a free class, protected from 
the oppression of the nobles. These measures consisted in an inter- 
ference on the part of the state with the relations between the nobles 
and peasants, the state's imposing ever contracting limiis upon the 
oppression and on the exploitation of the rural population by the 
nobility, till finally, in our century, the government accomplished the 
complete emancipation of the peasants. 

This whole development in ‘‘the lands of the Bohemian crown ” is 
described by the author in the first volume on the basis of the ma- 
terial derived from the entire collection of the statutes and archives, 
while in the second volume he lays before us verbatim the material 
taken from documents. He begins, indeed, with an explanation 
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of the rural constitution (agrarian constitution) of these countries in 
the eighteenth centary, draws us a true picture of “hereditary subjec- ` 
tion," of the positon of the land power, of the different ‘subject 
classes," and of their obligations to this land power. After he has 
shown us, in an his-orizal review, the origin of these conditions in the 
previous centuries (before r689), he takes up the political reforms 
| which were set in notion at the time of the Empress Maria Theresa, 
and which consistec. in the regulation of the obligations of the serfs. 
In this effort the A*strian government had to have some hard strug- 
gles with the representatives of the nobles, with the so-called ''es- 
tates" who resent-d every interference of the government in this 
matter of the comptlsory services as an unjustifiable usurpation. The 
energy of Emperor Joseph II. did, indeed, succeed in breaking the 
opposition of the esta-es, and especially in abolishing serfdom; but 
after his death a rezction set in, and the old order of things continued 
in only slightly ameliorated form till 1849. The abolition by compen- 
sation of compulsccy services and the final “emancipation of the 
peasants” first canm ater 1848, as a consequence of the revolution in 
Austria. 

This whole social evelopment in zhe lands of the Bohemian crown 
is presented to us b> tke author on a basis of abundant material, and 
by this work he hagrendered a lastirg service, not only to the history 
of civilization in Austria, but also to the history of civilization in 
Europe. It is to bethoved that the rext subject of the emancipation 
of the peasants in fie other Austrian countries may find an equally 
thorough and careful investigation. Who will follow the author's 
example? 

| LUDWIG GUMPLOWICZ. 
(Transla-ed Tom the German by ELLEN C. SEMPLE.] 





Ueber die Entwickzluag der australischen Eisenbahnpolitik, nebst 
einer Einleitung iber das Problen: der Hisenbahupotittk in Theorie 
. und Praxis. Not Dz. MoRITZ KANDT. Pp. xxxiv and 159. Berlin: 
Mamroth, 1894. a 
The history of the railway policy of Australia is of interest to 
Americans, because, starting under circumstances similar in some 
respects to those of zhe United States, that country has adopted a very 
different policy. Tae monograph before us is the beginning of a more 
presumptuous work This part covers simply the experience of the 
most important co5nies, especially Victoria and New South Wales, 
down to the time o£ the establishment of government ownership and 
operation. Dr. Kasdt promises us later a discussion of the workings of 
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the government system to the present, with special reference to the way 
in which a competent body of officials was obtained by a democracy. 

The Australian settlers were Englishmen who carried with them 
‘into new homes English institutions, English law and English laissez 

Jaire theories as to the proper functions of the state. Yet such has 
been the force of circumstances that they have moved in the direction 
of the extension of state functions more rapidly, perhaps, than any 
other part of the world. A careful, guarded, scientific exposition like 
the one before us, of the successive steps and struggles by which Aus- 
tralia arrived at her present system of railway operation, cannot fail 
to be instructive. 

The first railway project was brought up in 1846 in the colony of 
New South Wales. Atthis time Gladstone was Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and a dispatch sent by him to the governor of that 

`- colony, in that year, outlines the policy that the English cabinet had 
been, and was at that time, pursuing in relation to railways, aud 
instructs the governor to follow, so far as possible, the same policy. 
Briefly stated, the main points of the scheme thus outlined by the 
eminent English statesman for the young colony wee? r. That 
every law granting to a private company the right to build and run a 
railroad should be subject to revision and repeal at any time. l 

2. That in accordance with the principles of the general statutes 
then in force in England [7 and 8 Victoria, Chav. 85], the colonial 
government should retain the right to revise the rate of tolls and fix a 
new scale in cases where, after twenty-one years, the profits shall 
exceed fifteen per cent on the basis of seven years’ business, 

3. That the enabling act should contain provisions for the purchase 
' of the road, if it shall be thought fit by the government, after a certain 
lapse of time and on definite terms. 

4. That while numerous regulations may be necessary, they should 
not be so used as to hamper private enterprise. . 

But the realization of the hopes implied in this scheme was to be 
hindered by the weakness of private enterprise. The demand of the. 
railways for land grants moved the British government to further 
interference. At the time of the adoption of the new constitution of 
New South Wales in 1842, an act had been passed regulating the 
acquisition of public land. By the provisions of this act; such land 
was to be sold at auction at not less than one pound sterling per acre. 
Despite much discontent with this method of disposing of land, the 
British government could be induced to make no zreater concession 
than that the companies might acquire land without an auction at the 
minimum price. 

* The whole dispatch is printed in the Anhang. 
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The. first actually ncorporated road was chartered in 1846. The 
important provisions of this charter were in accord with the sugges- 
tions of Gladstone's dispatch. The company was obliged'to keep 
their accounts open to public inspection, and the rates could be 
"revised if the dividerd =xceeded fifteen percent. After twenty-one 
years the government had the privilege of purchase of the road at a 
price equal to twenty-five times the annual earnings on the basis of an 
‘average taken from tae preceding seven years. In case the govern- 
ment guaranteed the liv.dends on the stock of the road, it should have 
a lien on the propertyof De road. The only clauses of the law not sug- 
gested by Gladstone were details such as the provision as to fencing and 
gates, to keep stray ezttl2 out—a necessity in a stock-raising country. 
` Other colonies introduced roads about the same time. Some of the 
regulations adopted ty them are of interest in passing. In South Aus- 
tralia it was ordered "bai the company should allow each shipper to 
use his own cars and iocomotive. 

. The chief interest, frcm this time on, centres in Victoria, which 
A to build roads in 1852. ‘‘To write the history of the private 
roads of Australia," says Dr. Kandt, ‘‘is to write the history of 
failures, since nearly all the private roads which arose on Australian 
soil led a miserable and short life; and the few which had a longer 
éxistence-maintained themselves only by the help of extensive support 
from the state." "The suthor regards the experience of Victoria as 
typical, and follows it hence through ell its course. Unable to obtain 
land grants, and with weak credit, pocr management and small traffic, 
private roads one afte- another fell into the hands of the government, 
to satisfy the claims waich arose under the guarantee of interest. 
Most of the roads were ecquired by the government soon after their 
completion. From 1368-78 there was only one small private road in 
Victoria, After 1878 the state road system was fully established. Dr. 
Kandt traces in detail the misfortunes of thirteen roads, and shows 
the precise grounds for the purchase of them by the state in each 
case, In conclusion he says, ''The difference in conditions in the 
colonies rendered ar imitation of tke railway policy of the mother 
country impossible. Let to themselves and dependent on their own 
strength, no private soads could prosper in Victoria. Yet even with 
the support of the government within the bounds of a wise policy 
which kept the putdic interest in view, and did not allow railway 
building to be made the preliminary for land speculation, railway 
undertakings of great extent were not capable of life. It was not 
possible, therefore, for the colony of Victoria at that time to create a 
railway system, followirg the policy of England, and depending on 
private companies." 
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The first step in the direction of a state road system was the pur- 
chase of the Melbourne, Mount Alexander, Murray River Railway 
(running into the gold mining regions) in 1856. The Geelong, Mel. 
bourne, and other roads followed soon after. In 1857 came legislation 
looking to the continuance of railway construction by the govern- 
ment, Butthe general intention at that time was to lease the roads 
as soon as possible to private companies. Despite abuses and mis- 
management in the government offices for the operstion and extension 
of the roads, the advantages of government ownership and operation 
becamé clearer as time went on. So that by 1868 the state road 
system may be said to have been finally decided upon. 

The government entered upon the policy of railroad building on 
the general principles which had dictated the highway policy of both 
the colony and the mother country. But the evi. experiences with 
private roads, the difficulties in the way of leasing the roads, the 
favorable results obtained by state operation, after the initial difficul- 
ties had been overcome, the general demand for further railway 
construction, together with the fostering influence of the general 
socialistic character of the colony ; all this led to the victory of the 
state railway system as the permanent policy. The main problem 
from that time on, as Dr. Kandt hints in his announcement of the 
next part, was how to secure a competent civil service ror the roads 
under a democratic government. ` 

This work was undertaken at the suggestion of Professor Gustay 
Cohn, of Göttingen, whose work on English railway policy is in a 
sense supplemented thereby. Dr. Kandt has spent several years in 
the preliminary investigation at the library of tbe British Museum, 
and among the books and records of the Royal Colonial Institute in 
London. The whole work when completed promises to be of great 
value. l 

The book contains a most complete and extremely valuable bibli- 


ography on ali railway subjects. 
l Canr C. PLEHN. 


D 


Der Kampf ums Recht des Stévkeren und seine Entuwickelung. Von 
Hrrovuxi Karó. Pp. 3154. Price, 3 marks. Berlin: Friedlander 
& Son, 1894. 

The. author, formerly president of the University of Tokio, investi- 
gates the relation of might to right, a question which has been the 
subject of much controversy in Europe since Bismark’s utterance, 
“Might goes before right.” He arrives at the conclusion that all 
right does certainly spring only from the advantage of the strong in 
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the conflict: with the weak, but that it first attains its truly just nature 
through mutual cozcession, through compromise with the weak. 
Since, however, suchan adjustment would be made only in a moment 
when the powers of Ge opponents were equal, the **true right” first 
arises when the forces of the conflicting parties come into such a 
state of equilibrium >in other words, only when the weaker side is so 
far reinforced that he stronger is compelled to yield to a compro- 
mise. ‘‘Therefore,’ he says (p. 125), ‘‘not yet between the two 
sexes does there exist that entirely fair, noble, and ‘worthy right 
which can only be “he fruit of the conflict and adjustment of the 
claims (powers) of two equally strong parties." The author clearly 
shows the tendency t» modify the proposition that might is the source 
and fountain-head of al right, to mean that right first develops to a 
** perfect right" whea if secures acknowledgment at the hands of the 
originally weaker sic. 

In applying this theory to politics, he suggests the establishment of . 
a ' universal state,’ irto which the civilized peoples of Europe, 
America and Asia (Jzpaa and China) shall unite. In this rr universal 
state," the ‘‘ uncivilised*’ races should take a subordinate and not a 
free position; for ‘‘“he civilized peoples must be the possessors and 
rulers of the whole =arth.’”? These views of the author give ample 
proof of his somew-at idealistic standpoint. I think that, from a 
realistic standpoint, >ne is compelled to dispute the possibility of a 
“universal state," w.thm a calculable time, although it be but a fed- 
eration of all ‘‘civil&ed peoples." For civilized peoples, too, are less 
likely to follow ideal than material interests, and the latter will not 
permit within a con-eivable time the necessity of war to disappear 
even among the civilized. If the author had had the privilege of 
experiencing the wa. b2tween Japan and China, he would perhaps 
have changed his views; he would perhaps have discovered that even 
between “civilized p-oples ” there are questions of might, and indeed 
thoroughly brutal, material questions of might, which cannot be 
answered otherwise -han by war and desolation. In view of such 
gloomy necessities, «very thought of a ‘‘ universal state," consisting 
of the civilized peoples. is a dream of the idealist. However, this 
book by the Japanese scholar is at all events well worth reading 


because it is very stimulating. 
` LUDWIG GUMPLOWICZ. 


[Translate from the German by ELLEN C. SEMPLE.] 





Labour and the Popriar Welfare. By W. H. MALLOCH. Pp. xi and 
336. Price, $2.00. London: Adam and Charles Black. 


The object of this werk ‘‘is to point out to the great body of the 
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people—that is to say, to the multitude of average men and women, 
whose incomes consist of the wages of ordinary labor—the con- 
ditions which determine the possibility of these incomes being in- 
creased, and so to enable them to distinguish the true means from 
the false, which they may themselves adopt with a view to obtaining 
this result’’ (p. 315). To accomplish the purpose thus cumbrously 
outlined, Mr. Malloch has divided his work into four books, which 
bear the following titles: (r) The divisible wealth of the United 
Kingdom; (2)the chief factor in the production of the national 
income; (3) an exposure of the confusion implied in socialistic 
thought as to the main agent in modern production; and (4) the 
reasonable hopes of labor—their magnitude and their basis. As these ` 
.titles suggest, the book is more than a mere discussion of the share 
labor contributes to human welfare. It includes tolerably complete 
theories of production aud distribution, a polemic against socialism 
and socialistic ideas generally, and, finally, a social forecast, which is, 
at the same time, the moral of the story. Mr. Malloch's thesis, or, as 
an editorial writer in the New York Nation has it, ''Giscovery," is 
that, “ whilst the immense majority of the population of this country 
[Great Britain] produce little more than one-third of the income, a 
body of men who are comparatively a mere handful actually produce 
little less than two-thirds of it." The “immense majority” referred 
to are laborers who earn less than £150 a year, while the “mere 
handful" are the men of “ability ” who earn more than this sum. 
The £150 is, of course, used more as an illustration than as a state- 
ment of the exact facts. The thesis is demonstrated by the following 
line of reasoning. To clear the ground, it is shown tha: a per capita 
distribution of the present national income would not change for the 
better, to any extent, the condition of the bulk of the laboring popula- 
tion. The rich would be despoiled to add a very small increment to 
the incomes of the poor. This claim, as an argument against reform- 
ers who propose to remedy social ills by a mere redistribution of social 
income, is familiar. It rests upon the assumption that such a redis- 
tribution of income, and the accompanying change in the character 
of the wants which will be able to command satisfaction, will not alter 
the productive power of society. This assumption is, of course, 
gratuitous. The present money income of society is but a crude 
measure of the satisfactions and pleasures society enjoys as a result 
of its industry, and this latter is the real zxcome of society, about which 
we must think in comparing one social state with another social state, 
Continuing, Mr. Malloch divides the factors in production into 
Land, Labor, Capital and Ability. Land, he attempts. to show, is a 
factor of minor importance, because the gross rental of estates in 
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Great Britain is onlr ome-thirteenth of the national income (p. 254). 
Capital is not itself productive, but cwes its productivity entirely to 
the “ability " which directs it. Labor is, to be sure, capable of pro- 
ducing goods, but wichout the directing supervision of “ability ” its 
product would be rid.cu.ously small. This is shown by the fact that, 
tt during the closing sears of the last century, the population of Great 
Britain was about ten millions, and the national income about a 
hundred and forty milion pounds” (>. 244), Z. e., the per capita pro- 
ductive power was fourtzen pounds per annum. ‘This, he assumes for 
the sake of argumen-, vas due altogether to labor. ‘It is obvious 
that labor did not produze more, for no more was produced ; and it is 
also obvious that if, since that time, it had never been assisted and 
never controlled by ability, the same amount of labor would produce 
no more" (p.245). The present per capita income or productive 
power is thirty-two pour ds (p. 29), or more than twice what it was one 
hundred years ago. Th.s per capita addition of eighteen pounds, he 
believes, is to be ascribec altogether to the productive factor, ‘‘ ability." 
It would require too much space to pcint out in detail the weaknesses 
in his argument. De believes, in tke case of land, that rent is an 
accurate measure of the part it contributes to production, yet he 
admits that labor is atle to encroach upon ability, and obtain more than 
it produces. May it not also encroach upon land? Is land, in the 
sense of agricultural “and, the only other factor in production besides. 
labor, ability and cap.tal? What abont natural forces? Because their 
contribution to the »roductive power of society is gratuitous, is no 
account to be taken of i, and is it to be boldly assumed that what 
crude labor does not prcduce must be ascribed to ability? But the 
capital fault of Mr. Malicch is to talk about labor and ability as if they 
were quite separate amd distinct phencmena. In this industrial world 
there is no such thing as labor unassociated with ability. Even the 
roughest farmhand directs his efforts by his intelligence, and what he 
does differs only in degree from the task performed by the most accom- 
plished railroad marager. And yet there is no objection to treating 
labor-force and intelligerce as two distinct factors in production, and 
I, for one, agree witl Mr. Malloch in regarding this as a desirable 
mode of classification. “The objection arises only when labor-force 
is assumed to be the eulz contribution made by the laboring classes to 
the productive power of society. In other words, to assume that, 
because labor-force cen be said to contribute only a certain amount to 
the income of society, Zaborers contcibute only that amount, is as 
absurd as the other tecit assumption of Mr. Malloch that, because the 
combustible and heat-giving properties of certain forms of matter are 
familiar to every civilized human being, and can be utilized by each 
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one at a very slight expense, these properties do not contribute to the 
welfare of society except in proportion to the expense their utilization 
necessitates, 
And yet, with all its faults of exaggeration and suppression, Mr. 
Malloch’s book contains many suggestive ideas, and shows a mind not 
debauched by a too reverent study of the standard writers on political 
economy. There is a freshness about his manner of treating some 
aspects of the problems of production and distribution that makes 
even his reckless flinging of statistics palatable. For the rest, the 
tone of the book is exceedingly conservative, though the author's style 
is characteristically radical, and the conclusions arrived at for the 
guidance of the laboring class, to which the book appeals, are at once 


Sympathetic and sound. 
HENRY R. SEAGER. . 
Untversity of Pennsylvania. 





Soziale Kämpfe vor drethundert Jahren. Non BRUNO SCHOENLAUBE. 

Leipzig : Duncker und Humblot, 1894. 

So long as we still possess no comprehensive economic history, 
fragments are very welcome, We have a particularly valuable contri- 
bution to a future economic history in the present study by Schoen- . 
laube. It leads us into the heart of the struggles which took place in 
medieval Nuremberg between masters and journeymen, struggles 
which present a prelude to the present conflict bezween the proletariat 
and employers. The description of the condition of the crafts in 
Nuremberg is especially of great interest, because there were no guilds 
in that city and the craftsmen were subordinated to the municipal 
control, then in the hands of the merchant princes. The author 
"Shows us the different stages through which the journeyman-labor 
movement passed—the period of its early struggles, of its greatest 
success and of its decline. The town council of Nuremberg opposed 
the first efforts of the journeyman class to stand an their own feet and, 
by independent unions, to resist the oppressive economic ascendency 
of their masters. Nevertheless, the movement grew stronger and 
stronger, and in the first half of the sixteenth century it reached its 
highest development. The journeyman organizations tried to regulate 
the working day, wages, and the adjustment of labor matters. ‘The 
public authorities took steps against the movement, at first to no pur- 
pose, afterward only with the result that a compromise was effected, 
according to which the journeyman organizatiors were tolerated but 
were placed under a journeyman commission. which was ratified by 
the police and supervised by the Town Council ‘The author tells in 
an intensely interesting manner how the social conditions in the. 
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‘ crafts developed unde- these regulations, till the decay of the trades 
. in general ensued at tae time of the decline of Nuremberg in conse- 


quence of the effects of the Thirty Years’ War. 
l . KARL DIRHI, 
[Translatec frcm the German by ELLEN C. SEMPLE.] 
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An Introduction to the Study of Society. By ALBION W., SMALI, and - 
GEORGE E. VINCENT. Pp. 384. Price $1.80. New York and Chi- 
cago: American Book Company, 1894. 

It is but fair when -udzing a new book on sociology to recall the 
circumstances under which at present such a book must be written. . 
The subject is new tc science, and confessedly the most difficult with 
which science can deal The data are szattered and often almost inac- - 
cessible. The literature is tentative and erratic, providing as yetno ade- . 
quate traditions to give direction to farther study. Social prejudices, 
deep and far reaching, meke society intolerant of frank utterance, and 
tend to distort the observ2r’s perspective. Last, but not least, a sud- 
den and somewhat uniatelligent demand for books in this-line creates 
‘a scramble to be first in tke field to the neglect of care and thorough- 
ess. Such conditions seldom produce good books, never the best. 

It is sufficient proof ef tae inchoate condition of the science that-we 
open such a book first 5f all with the question, how does it define its 
subject? Whatissocio-ogy anyway? . Isit the science of pauperism and 
crime, or the science o^ sccialism, or the science of good y-goodyism, 
or the science of fundameatal social forces, or the science of all social 
phenomena? The answer to this important question is found in the 
first of the five “ books ” irto which the work is divided. “The primary 
function of sociology at presentis the correlation of existing knowledge 
about society. ... . It & quite possible that the division of labor in soci- 
ology will eventually »ecome so systematized that the function of 
sociology will be restri-ted within more precise limits. At presenta 
miscellaneous responsibility confronts students who regard society phil- . 
osophically. Such stucents are in the ranks of all the social sciences. 
Sociology is enlisting "rom this number recruits for the special work 
of organizing social knowledge of all kinds into a body of wisdom 
available as a basis ot deliberate social procedure." Under such a 
definition the author «will hardly find himself straitened for lack 

either of latitude or elasticity. A farther chapter on the relation of 
sociology to social reforms contains a number of statements which 
must be taken as amplifying if not more exactly defining the author's 
. ideas. Such are the following: ''Scciology is a protest against 
quackery ;" ‘‘it is not a pastime for amateurs ; ” ‘it is not a synonym 
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for socialism ; " “itis not a champion of class interests; ” ‘itis the ally 
of any class temporarily at a disadvantage ;” “it is not primarily con- 
cerned with the helpless elements of society ; " and, finally, ‘sociology 
isthe scientific counterpart of ‘characteristic popular convictions." I 
have preferred to quote at some length the author's definition rather 
than attempt the difficult task of restatement or interpretation. 

Book I closes with a chapter which says that society is an organism 
and develops the familiar biological analogies. 

I hesitate to express my opinion of this book, but a review without 
criticism is but a poorer table of contents. "This first part is not suc- 
cessful.. The writer has plainly succumbed to the difficulties and 
temptations mentioned at the outset, ‘The vast throng of social phe- 
nomena over which this broadly defined science claims jurisdiction is 
not marshaled with the discipline of orderly thought, but harassed 
with random. statements and fragmentary definitions. The writer's 
conviction that “a miscellaneous responsibility confronts ” him in his 
efforts to * regard society philosophically " is too apparent. "There is, ` 
farther, altogether too much anxiety as to what people may think 
about it and what amateurs may do about it; fears lest the masses 
should think sociology unsympathetic and the classes should think it 
revolutionary.' Science, like virtue, must be self- forgetting if it would ` ' 
prosper. Too much of an effort to be all things to all men may pre- 
vent our being much of anything to anybody. Withal, the style can 
hardly be called felicitous, The sentences are involved and cumber- 
some, and there is a suggestion that the author places too great confi- 
dence.in the scientific value of mere terminology. It is possible that 
the author is somewhat conscious of these defects, for he adds that 
* Book I'máy be omitted by the least mature students," a permission 
which is perhaps unduly restricted. ) 

Book II describes the development of a Western city, ge in 
Kansas, from the advent of the first settler till it has sooo inhabitants. 
In contrast with Book I, this is well written. The style is simple, B 
clear and direct, and the treatment systematic. The guo question is 
as to the utility of such a description. 

It is styled “The Natural History of a Society," which it is not. 
While *an attempt to describe a truly typical society is distinctly 
disclaimed," i£ purports to be a study in social evolution. It is pri- 
marily only a study in colonization. The society of this mushroom 
city was all made in the East and shipped West in the knock-down, 
where itis merely put together, ‘This last process nc more explains 
the true origin and development of the society than the putting to- 
gether of a factory-made building explains the evo-ution of archi. 
tecture. Ifthe intention was merely to make a static study, using 
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this pseudo-development only for purposes of clearer description, the 
method may perhaps be allowable, though involving dangerous im- 
plications, All will aGmit the importance of cultivating the habit of 
observation, but e~en this habit is ‘worth little if combined with 
erratic or superficial inzerpretation. 

The three remaining books are on Social Anatomy, Social Physi- 
ology and Pathology, and Social Psychology, respectively. The last is 
perhaps the best of the three. Altogether they are but an exhaustive 
statement of the analogy between the social and the biological or- 
ganism. It would 5e hard to demonstrate more effectually the worth- 
lessness of that analozy as constituiing the substance of a science of 
society.* Whether or not society is an organism is a question that has 
been widely and idly discussed. So long as the disputants can beg 
the question either way by the definition which they assume of the 
word organism, the Ciscussion only diverts attention from the real 
study of social pheaonena to that of their familiar biological counter. 
parts. While freety admitting that society is an organism in some 
fair use of the tern, it cannot be too strongly insisted that a science 
of society cannot b= constructed out of vague biological images. The 
organism theory is a nuisance if it betrays us into such an attempt. 
Of what possible vse is it-to be told that ‘‘the country storekeeper is 
a communicating cell." that “the lookout at sea is an end organ,” 
and that the persor who repeats and exaggerates a rumor has '' acted 
as both communiceting cell and eni organ?” To re-clothe the com- 
monplaces of life with a fantastic terminology borrowed from a dif- 
ferent science, and. based on somewhat gratuitous analogies, will not 
make them the less commonplace. It is true that sociology, like 
geology, begins wih commonplaces, but it must not end with them: 
True science revecis new facts and relations, instead of merely re- 
naming those already familiar. 

I am sorry to pass unfavorable judgment on this book. Never be- 
fore was a science 30 welcomed by anticipation, so “seen and greeted 
from afar." The demand for a text-book suitable for college use is 
widespread and irterse, and even an unsatisfactory contribution will 
be welcomed by inalttudes of earnest students. At such a time criti- 
cism will seem urgrecious, but it is precisely at such a time that a 
protest is called fer against superficial and misleading methods. In 
competition with good books a poor book may usually be trusted to go - 
to its own place, Dut with an eager demand and no competitors, it 


* In view of the great similarity between some of the views here expressed and 
certain utterances at be recent meeting of the American Economic Association 
in New York, I may Le permitted to say that the review as it now stands was in 
. the hands of the printer at the time of that meeting. 
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may work the mischief of inducing a popular reaction and deepening 
existing skepticism. To those who believe that sociology has possi- 
bilities greater than those of any other science, and who nope soon to 
see it accorded.a pre-eminent position in all higher institutions of 
learning, an unfortunate publication at a critical moment cannot but 
be a matter for regret. The result of this headlong haste to be first is 
never a science—only a book. There must certainly be a science of 
sociology, but it will not come in a day, and its advent will be hast- 
ened more by the moderation and self-restraint than by the impetu- 
Osity of its devotees. i H. H. POWERS. 

The Philosophy of Teaching. By ARNOLD TOMPEINS. Pp. xii, 280, 

Price, 85 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co.,.1894. 

This is so remarkable a production that it merits serious attention 
when ordinary works on education deserve no notice. Many valuable 
contributions are now being made to the solution of the educational 
problem. Many of these betray, however, the crude stage of thought 
. in which the problem is; they are often choppy ; their authors write 
well on topics but do not develop subjects. Often these works are 
made up of valuable and interesting parts, but all the parts do not 
make a consistent whole. In these respects the ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Teaching ” stands in striking contrast with most of its predecessors ; it 
is a faultless piece of organized knowledge, and on this account alone 
deserves to be studied by all persons who aspire to systematic think- 
ing. One central movement runs through the whole work and draws 
the multitude of details into unity. 

The introduction discriminates between the science and the pie 
losophy of teaching. This discussion discovers that “the philosophy of ` 
teaching as distinguished from the science gives distinct emphasis to 
the universal element., . . . It is the explanation of the teaching 
process by means of universal law.” ‘The great working value of law 
and principle in the details of teaching is indicated by the following: 
' “The teacher who is conscious only of the individual process before 
him is on the lowest plane of unskilled labor; he is the slave of 
recipes and devices. . . . The highest plane is that in which 
universal law guides the hand and inspires the heart." The first 
quotation seems to have been the intellectual ideal that beckoned the 
author, while the second indicates the motive that inspired him. No 
book can be written with the sustained vigor of this one unless the 
author is living under the pressure of some great idea and is moved 
. by some worthy motive. 

Logically the analysis of the teaching process follows. In my 
judgment the equal of this portion of the work has never been written. 
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` No other writer has ever set forth with equal strength and clearness 
the organic elements involved in the process of teaching. ‘This sec- 
tion of the work will b2 a revelation to many old veterans and will 
make them long for youthful days in which to renew the contest. 
Two model lessons llustrating the doctrines set forth close this section. 

Naturally the next sabject is the aim in teaching, for since teaching 
is shown to be a ccnscious process it must have an aim. Under this 
head are developed.: Diversity of Aims; Aim found in the Nature of 
: Life; and Unificatien of Aims, ‘The conclusion reached is that the trne 
aim of teaching must be identical with the true aim of life, and this is 
the soul’s highest end. best growth. It is, therefore, rightly insisted 

-that the teacher mast be conscious, in teaching the various subjects, 
" what powers of mird end heart are being stimulated. It follows that 
the next phase of the discussion must concern itself with method in 
teaching—the process by which the purpose of teaching is realized. 
The topics under Method are: The Universal Law, with its subordi- 
. nate points; the Two Organic Phases of the Process, the Two Factors 
in the Process, the Ultimate Ground of Unity and the Law of Unity; 
Specific Phases of -he Law, with its subordinate topics—Thinking the 
- Individual and Thzik ng the General; and the Process as a Complex 
Whole with its sub-points—the Obj ective Factor, the Subj ective 
Factor, and the Problems Solved by the Law. 

The discussion o? the above topics presents a striking illustration of 
‘how philosophy made concrete may become the handmaid of every 
‘teacher however elementary his work. The portion of the work on 
Thinking the Individual and the General, deserves to be separately 
printed for use in -ol eges where students, by trying to master formal 
logic, fail to become Jogicians. 

Finally, it may be confidently predicted that, since the work is 
conceived and executed on so high a plane, and since the problems 
attacked and solved ere so vital, the ‘‘ Philosophy of Teaching” will 
occupy the very front rank among pedagogical writings. 

W. H. MACE, 





Die Arbeits-verfessung der englischen Kolonien in Nordamerika. 
Von A. SARTCRIUS FREIHERRN VON WALTERSHAUSEN. Pp. 232. 
Price, 6 marks. Strassburg: Karl J. Trübner, 1894. 

It is somewhat strange that the first general study of any consider- 

- able period of the economic history of America should come from a Get- 

man writer. ‘Theattention of mos: of our historians has been directed 

either to mere narrative history of the country or to constitutional 

"and political stud-es of especially critical periods. Thus, the whole 
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field of our economic life has been left unworked Within the last 
few years a change has become visible; economic conditions have 
been more considered in general histories, worthy studies have ap- 
peared from time to time of landholding, labor concitions, slavery, or 
trade in some one section of the country. This essay, however, is 
broader in its field, and gives a general description of the organiza- 
tion of labor in all the colonies which later became the United States, 
The sources were found in some two or three Germar University 
libraries, and in the British Musenm. The mass of printed material 
which the industry of the author has discovered in these libraries and 
from which he has drawn his information, indicates the possibilities 
for American economic history when the contents of our own libraries 
and manuscript sources come eventually to be utilized in its study. 
The work begins with a description of the characteristics of the 
agriculture and system of landholding of each of the sections of the 
country. On the requirements of these the organization of labor was 
based. There was an inveterate tendency of immigrants to rise 
rapidly into independent small farmers, owning their land. But this 
tendency was prejudicial to the larger farmers, who would thus find no 
class from which to draw their laborers. Under these circumstances, 
it was necessary that forms of labor should be found which would be 
permanently at the disposal of the employing farmers. Yet the con- 
ditions were not such as to make a serf or a cotter class a possibility. 
The cheap land, the ever attractive frontier, militated agzinst a per- 
manently subordinate agricultural class, while the instinctive realiza- 
tion by the ruling classes of the colonists that they must not make 
immigration unattractive to the masses of Europe, checked any tèn- 
dency to praedial slavery. Under the influence of these causes four 
kinds of servitude came into existence, first, temporary bound service, 
‘especially of those who thus repaid their passage money, frequently 
known as ‘‘ redemptioners ;" second, free service for wages ; third, com- 
pulsory labor of criminals; and fourth, slavery of African negroes and 
of the native Indians. All these forms of labor existed in all the colo- 
nies though in vastly different proportions. In a series of admirable 
chapters, Proféssor von Waltershausen then describes the legal char- 
acter, the extent, the sources, and peculiarities of each of these forms 
of organization of labor in the parts of the country where each was 
most prevalent. In the case of temporary bound servituce, compul- 
sory service of offenders, Indian slavery and negro slavery in New Eng- 
land and the Middle States, the author has found it possible to trace their 
disappearance or great diminution without passing beyond the limits 
of the colonialperiod. "The other forms of labor gracually superseded 
these, each in the part of the country which was appropriate to it. 
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- Of these classes of laborers the Indian slaves are perhaps most gen- 
erally unfamiliar to us row. It is pointed out that the English settlers, 
in contrast to the Soarish conquerors of the more southern regions, 
did not deliberately enslave the natives, On the contrary, the prop- 
erty, the personal liberty and even certain civil rights were acknowl- 
edged in the case cf fiendly Indian tribes, and only after war were 
they treated accord-ng to old traditions of relations with barbarians, 
and reduced to pe-somal slavery. Every successful war with the 
Indians, however, cseated a body of Indian slaves, children born from 
Indian slave mothers re-ained the same status and they were frequently 
bought from friendly t-ibes of Indians, who had previously enslaved 
them when captured in their own inter-tribal wars. The prevalence 
of this form of slavery is proved not only hy direct contemporary 
statements, but by -egulative or restrictive actsin every one of the 
colonies. Neverthe-ess, it was never of an extent comparable to the 
dimensions of negra slavery. The Indians, accustomed to an irreg- 
ular life of hunting znd warfare, made but poor servants in agriculture, 
the native populaticn was everywhere thin, the Indian loved liberty, 
even to the extent of tsolation, as much as the African loved com- 
panionship ; and tke more influential Indian chiefs set themselves. 
strongly against any sleve trade. In the eighteenth century many of 
the Northern States, led by Pennsylvania in 1700, prohibited the 
importation of Indi-n slaves, but the abolition of the system came 
Only with that of n2gr> slavery. In the Carolinas it formed an ele- : 
ment in the general Jocy of slaves down to the middle of this century, 
and even still half-b-eed negroes and Indians are met with frequently. 
The African slave trace, the economic position of slavery. legislation’ 
on the subject, treatment of slaves by their masters and the abolition 
of the institution in the Northern and Central States are described with 
fullness and interes. The clearness and breadth of treatment are 
‘probably largely due t> Professor von Waltershausen's position as a 
foreigner, a man cf wide knowledge and a student of economic 
principles as well as of economic history. One can only hope that the 
same spirit of keen in-erest, earnest inquiry and dispassionate judg- 
ment may be applied by ourown students to this and other fields of 
American Economic History. E. P. CHEYNEY. 
University of PennsyL2an' a. 





Cartier to Froniencc: Geographical Discovery im the Interior of 
North America m Ws Historical Relations, rg34—700. With full 
cartographical illustrations from contemporary sources. By JUSTIN 
WINSOR. Pp. vid, 266. Price, $4.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co., 1894. 
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Modern histories are accepting Schleiermacher’s dictum that history 
is written in the air unless geography is made its basis, In a hand- 
some octavo volume which reminds us of his ‘‘ Christopher Columbus," 
Mr. Winsor has sketched two centuries of progress in map-making 
and in the knowledge of the North American interior as reached through 
the continental waterways of the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi. ‘A 
novel and effective device in cover decoration reveals at a glance the 
advance in discovery witnessed by this period. Side by side are placed 
reproductions of the maps of Sylvanus, 1511, and of Frauguelin, 1684. 
In the first nothing of the North American continent appears except 
the coast line of a square gulf to the west of Newfoundland. Before 
the second map is drawn, the St. Lawrence unfolds itself, the Great 
Lakes are all disclosed, the narrow portages are crossed, and the eager ` 
explorer’s canoe is borne on to the southern Gulf. Such is the period 
of splendid achievement with which this volume deals. 

The most valuable feature of the book is the large and well-chosen 
collection of reproductions of contemporary maps, in which step by 
step the erratic progress of discovery is reflected. It is to be regretted. 
that, in the heroic reduction which has been necessary to adapt these 
old maps to the pages of the modern volume, not a few of them have 
become blurred and indistinct. In these maps and in the narrative 
nothing is more striking than the persistent expectation that some 
short waterway was to be found to Cathay. It was this that inspired 
Cartier’s voyages ; Champlain cherished the same hope, and La Salle 
a century later bases his plea for royal patronage on the advantages 
which would accrue to France from the opening up.of a short route to 
the wealth of the Orient. 

_In setting forth the progress of discovery Mr. Winsor has been 
laboriously critical both of sources and of secondary writings. In a 
book where one page in every three presents a reproducticn of some 
old map requiring critical comments, a sprightly-flowing style could 
hardly be expected. Yet it is often beneath a mass of tnessential 
facts and of superfluous dates that interest is crushed. Mr. Winsor 
scorns such popular devices as summaries. If the reader would learn 
what Cartier or Champlain stands for, he must wade. 

For, character sketching the writer finds little time. We are given 
curt descriptions of the principal explorers, but in few cases do we get 
at all acquainted with them. Occasionally some exceptionaily impor- 
tant discovery arouses the narrator’s enthusiasm, and then for a few 
pages the explorer lives. With the Recollects and Jesuits as mis- 
sionaries Mr. Winsor has little concern, and, it may be added, as 
little sympathy, since most of his references to their work among the 
Indians are disparaging. The fur trade as a help and as a hindrance 
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to scientific explorztion is interestingly treated, and here and there 
are scattered incisive ccmments on the differences between the English 
and the French as colonizers, and the reasons, both of. physical 
geography and of government policy which brought it about that at 
the close of the seventeenth ceniury Canada was stilla charge to the 
French crown. No: less interesting is the tracing of the dealings of 
the Freach with the Indians, and especially with the Iroquois from the 
time when Champlain drst aroused their enmity. 

In ‘‘Cartier to F-onzenac"' with its hundred maps may be traced 
more satisfactorily -han in any other volume the opening up of a 
great continent to European knowledge. The book does not purport 
to be a history of tke period, nor should it be criticised as such. Yet 
the reader will feel that the wealth of ‘‘ historical relations" might 
have been placed before him with much more interest and impressive- 
ness without in the east impairing the value of the book as a scientific 
record of geographical discovery. a“ 

GEORGE H. HAYNES. 


SOME WORKS ON ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Economic study is eatering an ever-widening field. Not only are 
new problems in economic theory being discussed, and old theories 
being given new insanangs, but practical economic questions are con- 
stantly arising whose intelligent consideration compels the economist 
to know at least something of chemistry, geology, physical and com- 
mercial geography. The data of economics are partly to be drawn 
from psychology, om the study of man’s subjective nature, and 
partly to be obtained “rom the sciences which investigate man's ex- 
ternal physical envirorment, the theatre in which man puts forth his 
activities to secure Ge things which satisfy human wants. 

Such a work as Tarr s ‘‘ Economic Geology of the United States’? is 
indispensable to the economist.* It enables the person who possesses 
an elementary knowledge of geology to obtain an adequate knowledge 
of the mineral resoarcss of the United States, One-fifth of the book 
is devoted to giving ar outline of that part of geology with which the 
work as a whole i: concerned. The ''rock and vein-forming min- 
erals?? are named aad characterized ; the “rocks of the earth’s crust? 
are. briefly discussed after which the “physical geography and 
geology of the Untied States” and the ''origin of ore deposits” are 

* Economic Geology oe" the United States, with Bricfer Mention of Foreign Min» 


eral Protects. By RACE 5. TARR, B. S., F. G. $. A., assistant professor of Geology 
at Cornell University. Pp. xx, 509. Price, $4.00. London and New York: Mac- 


millan & Co., 1894. 
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described. Such is the content of Part I. Part II takes up the sev- 
eral metals, iron, gold, platinum, silver, etc., aud treats them in a 
sufficiently non-technical way. The author has kept to the econo- 
mist’s rather than the geologist's point of view. Thus in the case of 
iron, for instance, Professor Tarr has described the several kinds of 
ore, toid of their mode of occurrence, and given an account of the 
uses, distribution and production of iron. In Part III the non-me- 
tallic mineral products are similarly treated. The appendix is devoted 
to a full discussion of the literature of economic geology. Teachers of 
economic and industrial history or of practical economics will find. the 
book of much assistance. 

While Professor Tarr's book was going through the press Professor 
Kemp's valuable work on ‘ The Ore Deposits of the United States” * 
appeared. This book covers a narrower field than does Professor 
Tarr's volume, and presents the subject-matter in a more detailed and 
technical way. Professor Kemp writes essentially to students of ge- 
ology and mineralogy. Heis primarily concerned with the questions 
of the origin and formation of metals. Every metal considered is 
fully analyzed. Part I occupies seventy-five pages of the volume, 
with an introduction treating of the general geology of ore deposits. 
‘The remainder of the book is devoted to a discussion of the deposits 
of the various ores. The strongest feature of the book is its very 
complete bibliography. Each chapteris preceded by a list of books, and 
authorities are constantly referred to in foot-notes. 

Nozu-technical readers will not especially concert themselves with 
the merits of Professor Kemp’s classification of ore deposits. His 
classification differs from Professor Tarr’s. The student of economic 
affairs will rather consult the book to obtain information concerning 
the mineral resources of the United States. ] 

Both Professor Tarr and Professor Kemp acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude to the United States Geological Survey. The annual vol- 
ume on '* Mineral Resources of the United States," ] edited by David 
T. Day, Chief of Division of Mining Statistics and Tezhnology, affords 
the student of economic geography a rich mine of information. This 
and the nine annual reports that have preceded it contain a wealth of 
historical, descriptive and statistical material furnished to the gov- 
ernment by such authorities as J. M. Swank, R. E. Preston, Joseph 
D. Weeks, etc. These volumes are sold by the Geological Survey at 


* Ore Deposits af the United States. By JAMES F. Kemp, A. B., M. E.. Professor 
of Geology in the School of Mines, Columbia College. Revised and enlarged. 
Pp. xviii, 343. Price, $4.00 New York: The Scientific Publishing Company, 1894. 

+ Mineral Resources of the United States, Calendar Year, 7893. By Davrp T. 
Day. Pp. 810. Government Printing Office, Washington, 1894. 
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the nominal price of fifty cents each, and ought to have a place in the 
library of every ecomonist. 


The increased attent.on which educational institutions, especially 
those of Europe, have of late years been giving to the study of com- 
mercial geography bas cd to the publication of several text-books on 
that subject. English, French and German authors have each brought 
out works of more oz less value. In America only one work has ap- 
peared, “A Commereial.Geography," by John N. Tilden, and this un- 
fortunately is too elemeatary for use above the high school. Among the 
recent works is the ‘Jfunuel de géographie commerciale,” by Victor 
Deville.* The booz commences with a very brief and elementary 
discussion of certain facts of physical geography, this being followed 
by short chapters on commercial routes and navigation companies. 
These chapters comorise only fifty-four pages of the book. Then fol- 
lows the study of the commercial geography of the several countries in 
turn, beginning witi France. Although the book is recommended by 
the Société de péogzapaie commerciale de Faris, it falls far short of 
being an ideal tex--book, The work has but few maps, and those 
given are extremel- poor; but what is a more vital matter, the dis- 
cussion in this, as vell as in other commercial geographies, is often 
little more than a -unning discussion of commercial and industrial 
statistics. The ample use of statistical material in the composition of 
a text-book on commercial geography is proper, but the treatment 
should have anothe- parpose than the explanation of statistics. Com- 
mercial geography shauld be treated as a study in economics; its text- 
‘book should be wr£ten by one who knows botany, geology, physical 
geography and the science of stetistics, but nevertheless by one who is 
also an economist. ‘I‘ae author's point of view should always be the 
economist's; the rclationship of his treatise to the general science of 
economics should alvays be in mind. Such a book has not yet 
appeared. 

There are, however many books appearing which the student of 
commercial geogrephy will find instructive for collateral reading. 
Such a work is “The Resources of Mexico," by Hubert H. Bancroft,t 
in which is given am excellent detailed statement of the economic con- 
ditions of Mexico. ‘The author declares the President of Mexico to 
have taken much -nterest in the book, and to have rendered much 


` * Manuel de géograshie commerciale, Étude (économique des différentes parties 
du monde et particusbrement de la France. Par VICTOR DEVILLE, Professor 
Agregé au Lycée Mickelet. Tome i, Pp. 418; Tome ii, Pp. 499. Price, yfr. Biblio- 
‘théque d’Enseignement commerciale dirigée par M. Georges Paulet, Paris: 
Berger-Levrault & Cie., 1593. 

' [Resources and Deveicpment of Mexico. By HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. Pp. 
xii, 325. Price, $4.50. San Francisco: The Bancroft Company, 1894. 
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assistance in collection of the materials for the work. This has 
enabled the author to present a complete picture, and it perhaps goes 
far to explain the roseate hues with which the picture is colored. 
Like others of Mr. Bancroft’s books, it is a product of the co-operative 
effort of secretaries and assistants. The investigations were directed 
in this case by Mr. George H. Morrison. "The book is not to be criti- 
cised unfavorably, however, but is to be recommended to the reader 
desirous of knowing more of the social life and industrial and com- 
mercial conditions of.our neighbor republic. The book is well illus- 
trated and contains three good maps. P 

A more detailed study of a portion of a country is to be found in 
“The Mountains of California," by John Muir,* a descriptive work 
enriched by much botanical and geological material. "The book will 
appeal most strongly to the naturalist, but may also be profitably read 
by anyone seeking an intimate acquaintance with the physiography 
of California, in order thereby thoroughly to understand the natural 
resources of the State. 

Among the especially instructive descriptive books is the well-known 
work on “Holland,” by the Italian author, De Amicis,f a new trans- 
lation of which has recentby appeared. The charm of De Amicis’ 
style and the excellence of his descriptions are known to many tour- 
ists, but his volumes are more than books of travel for travelers; they 
are written by one who observes the commercial and industrial life 
of the people whom he visits, as well as takes account of their art, 
architecture and social customs. De Amicis has in lesser degree the ` 
virtues of Arthur Young and Frederick Law Olmstead. In the work 
on Holland" the general economic conditions of the country are 
quite fully stated. I know of no other book giving one such a vivid 
picture of Holland. The opening sketch of the country as a whole 
and the subsequent chapter on Friesland seem especially good, but the. 
- entire work will well repay reading. ‘This edition, artistically bound 
and illustrated, is an example of the excellence at present obtainable 
in the bookmaking art. EMORY R. JOHNSON 





NOTES. 


THE CLASS of small independent producers—called by the Germans 
Handwerker—has received attention from the historian and econ- 
omist chiefly as the victims of capitalism, as a class: whose field of 


* The Mountains of California. By JoHN Murk. Pp. xiii, 38r. Price, $1.50. New 
, York: The Century Company, 1894. 

f Holland. By EDMONDO De AMICIS. Translated from the thirteenth edition 
of the Italian by Helen Zimmern. ‘wo vols, Pp. 273 and 275. Price, $5.00. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, 1894. 
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operations is constantly narrowing, and whose fate is, perhaps, 
ultimate extinction. An interesting account of the history, present | 
. condition, aspirations and prospects of this still very large class cf 
workersin Germany is given in a monograph entitled ‘‘“Das Programm 
der Handwerker," Einz gewerbepolitische Siudie,* by Hugo Böttger. 
The analysis made hy Herr Böttger indicates that too hasty conclu- 
sions have been drawn from the increasing dominance of the large 
concern in modern iadustry, and the patent influence of machinery 
upon the Handwerker. He shows that the class is holding its own so 
far, atleast, as numbers are concerned, and that modern industrial 
processes are changing but not destroying the field for this kind of 
work. He also chrcnicles the growth in the class of a strong esprit du 
corps and of strong erganizations, and predicts trouble for the German ` 
politicians if they do mot heed the demands which it makes, and 
which it is preparing to push with vigor. From a social and political 
standpoint he regarcs this class as the bulwark of German patriotism, 
and as a connecting Ank between the social extremes which must of ne- 
cessity be maintained if the existing industrial system is to be preserved, 





Lë 
THE APPEARANCE OF the delayed second volume of the revised edi- 
tion of Bryce’s “American Commonwealth " + will be most welcome to 
all persons interested in social and political science. Mr. Bryce easily 
holds first place among foreign critics of American institutions, and 
his work on ''The American Commonwealth ” proved popular and 
useful to Americans rom the first. The book has been considerably en- 
larged and strength=nel by the additions. Besides the increase in vol- 
ume incident to revzsioa, the work is lengthened by four new chapters. 
These chapters are zs valuable as any that are to be found in the book. 
One is on ‘‘The Tammany Ring," and gives an excellent sketch of 
the history and wockings of that organization. Another deals with 
“The Home of the Nation,” and gives a ' rapid survey of the geo- 
graphical conditions of the United States, and of the influence those 
conditions have exertel, and may, so far as can be foreseen, continue 
to exer: on the grovth of the nation, its political and economical de- 
velopment.” It detracts little from this excellent chapter to find a 
slight misstatement or two. Mexico is said to have ceded us the south- 
western part of the United States in 1846. We conquered the terri- 
tory that year, but Mexico's cession came in 1848. The first Pacific 
Railroad was completed in 1860, and not in 1867. Likewise, in view 
*Pp.233. Brunswick: A. Limbach, 1893. : 
+ The American Commonwealth. By JAMES BRYCE. Two vols., third edition. 


Completely revised th-oughout with additional chapters. Pp. 724 and SC? Price, 
$4.00. New York and onion: Macmillan & Co, 1895. 
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of the fact that Michigan is the greatest producer of iron ore, it is a 
little misleading not to qualify the statement that ‘‘the greatest coal 
and iron districts are in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and along the line of ` 
the Alleghenies southwards into Alabama." The other two new 
chapters are concerning ''The South Since the War" and ‘‘The 
Present and Future of the Negro." The publishers would do an ex- 
cellent service by publishing these two chapters in cheap pamphlet 
form, and selling them widely among all sections of the United States. 
No fairer and more suggestive treatment of the Southern question has 
ever appeared. 





Ir IS RARE that a great lawyer is also a great teacher, and probably 
no man combined these qualities in a larger degree than did the late 
Theodore W. Dwight, of Columbia College. It is, therefore, fortunate 
that some of his best work asa teacher was left ir such form as to 
permit of publication by the administrators of his estate. Professor 
Dwight left an unfinished manuscript of an introduction to the law of 
contracts, which his administrators have published under the title, 
“Commentaries on the Law of Persons and Personal Property.’’* 
The administrators are to De congratulated on securing Mr. Edward 
P Dwight to do the work of editing the manuscript. Mr. E. F. 
Dwight is the nephew of Professor Dwight, was trained under his 
uncle's teaching, and has exceptional abilities. The volume bears 
evidence of careful editing. 

The work is primarily intended for students of the law, but students 
of political science and economics will find parts of the book of excel- 
lent service. The first fifth of the volume deals with the‘sources. of © 
common and statutelaw, and the rights of persons, including the law 
applying to citizens and aliens. "This is all of value to the student of 
political science. Economists, as well as lawyers, will be interested 
in the sixty-four pages (350-414) given to the discussion of corpora- 
tions. 'The work, as a whole, will serve as a convenient reference 
. book. A little over half, the space is devoted to the law of persons; 
the remainder considers the law of personal property. 





HE FIRST VOLUME of “Translations and Reprints from the 
. Original Sources of European History,"t being published by the 


* Commentaries on the Law of Persons and Personal Property, being an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Contracts. By THEODORE W. DWIGHT. Edited by EDWARD 
F.DwionHT, of the New York Bar. Pp. ixi, 748. Price, $6.00. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1894. 

f Cf. ANNALS, January, 1895. Page 161. 
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Department of Hisfory of the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
completed by the recent appearance of Number Six, containing “ Eng- 
lish Constitutional Locuments."* This pamphlet contains Coronation 
Oaths from Ethelrec II. to Edward II., Charters of Liberties of Henry 
I. and Henry IL, Magma Carta, Confirmation of the Charters, Writs 
of Inquisition and Reccgnition, Assize of Clarendon, Typical Cases of 
Royal Courts, Conscituzions of Clarendon, Writs for Parliament and 
Bill of Rights. 

THE PROBLEM of 20w to take care of the poor in a great city is diff- 
cult under the most favorable circumstances. Since we have come to 
the full realization cf the fact that the only worthy aim of a system of 
poor relief is the mstoration to the ranks of normal manhood and 
womanhood of thos- peupers who are capable of such restoration, and 
the speedy extinctica of those who are beyond the possibility of help, 
the difficulty of the 2roblem has increased. In an old city lize 
Vienna, burdened vath a system whose roots. go back far into the past, 
and forming part cf = complicated administration system which is 
. also the result of peculiar historical circumstances the problem is’ 

doubly difficult. Boccor Rudolf Kobatsch, in a brochure on “Die 
Armenbflege in Wen und thre Reform,” t has carefully analyzed the 
conditions in which the capital city of Austria finds herself, and kas 
recommended far-reacaing reforms. His suggestions will interest 
students of pauperien. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS ' Railroad Commissioners’ Report" for the 
calendar year 1895, is a well-prepared volume. There is a large 
amount of space given to the street railway companies. The volume 
is a model of the kind of work and of the class of material that such a 
report should contain The map appended is clear and on a large 
scale. 





WILLOUGHZRY's '*Puolic Health and Demography,” {is a useful com- 
pendium of information upon the subject of hygiene and sanitary 
science. While co-tatning little that is new it has the merit of being 
both reliable and abreast of the times. f 

The main divisioas cf the book are entitled respectively ‘‘ Health of 
the Man," ‘‘Healtl of the House," ‘‘ Health of the City," and *' Health 
of the People." 4 supplementary chapter, headed "" Demography,” 

* Pp, 33. Price, twezty-īve cents. Philadelphia, 1894. 

t Pp. oz Vienna: Manz, 1893. 

} Hand-book of Publ= H*aith and Demography. By EDWARD F. WILLOUGEBY, 
M.D. Pp. 509. Price: $1.50, London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1893. 
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treats of population and vital statistics, pointing out fallacies that are 
likely to occur in the use of such statistics and giving rules for their cor- 
rection. Another chapter, op '' Meteorology," explains some climatic 
variations and gives directions for the measurement of temperature, 
humidity, rainfall, atmospheric pressure and velocity of the wind. 
The last chapter, entitled ''Legislation and Health,” is a mere 
enumeration of the topics covered by the English Public Health Acts, 
but it serves to call attention to the increasing scope of sanitary laws, 
and the great number of phases of municipal life that require regula- 
tion in the interest of health. 

Under "7 Health of the Man” chief attention is given to dietetics, 
Numerous tables show the composition and qualities of different foods, 
in which attention is given to the proportious usually assimilated—a 
matter of no less importance than the intrinsic nutritive power which 
alone is indicated by the ordinary tables of chemical composition, 
Directions are given for the preparation of foods and the detection of 
.adulterations, and, in subsequent pages, the subjects of clothing and 
personal habits are discussed. ‘‘ Health of the Hcuse ” is a treatment 
of the problems of ventilating, warming, lighting and cleaning the 
home. ‘The discussion is interspersed with numerous mathematical 
formule and illustrations of modern appliances. The problems of 
water supply and sewage disposal engross the chapter on '' Health of 
the City," while the chapter on ‘Health of the People" embraces a 
classification and description of specific diseases, and a special treat- 
ment of the hygiene of the school and workshop. 

While the most of the principles expounded are of universal applica- 
tion the value of the work to American readers is somewhat lessened 
by.the exclusively English standpoint which is apparent in every 
section of the book. "That the author is not familiar with American 
affairs is indicated by the very few references to American experience, 
in one of which he mentions Memphis, Tenn., as being in a tropical 
region and formerly ravaged by cholera. 





THERE IS MORE truth in socialism, thinks Professor Ziegler, than 
the anti-socialists are willing to admit. But, on the other hand, 
many of the remedies which the social democrats would apply to 
social ills must fail. Ethical discipline is an indispensable comple- 
ment, he thinks, which is not provided for. Moreover if there were 


* La Question sociale est une Question morale (Die soziale Frage eine sittliche 
Frage), par TE. ZIEGLER, Professor de Philosophie à l'Université de Strasbourg ; 
traduit d'après la quatrième édition allemande par G. PALANTE, Professor de 
Philosophie au Lycée de Saint-Brieuc. Bibliothèque de philosophie contempo- 
raine, Pp. 172.' Price, 2 fr. 5o, Paris: Félix Alcan, 1893. 
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such an ethical traininz available as he thinks it is our duty to promote, 
many of the present i 1s 5f society could be corrected on the basis of 
the present social order without recourse to the reorganization which 
the social democrats proclaim. 

The author does not cry to study the origin and constitution of 
ethics; he does not iaqtire what should be comprised in a code of 
ethics suitable for modern society. He assumes that the code of 
Christian ethics is geaerally accepted, shows how much more might 
be accomplished throrgh it than has been accomplished, aud exhorts 
men to practice it to -he end that social disorders may be eliminated 
from the body social. ‘“The individual ought not simply to wait in 
hope. When he inqwres within himself what to-morrow shall bring 
forth, he is not addressing a question to destiny nor is the answer a 
matter of fatality. Th=2 question ought to lead to a self-examination and 
to the conscientious inquiry: ‘what can I do, in the place which I 
occupy, in the rôle which I am called upon to fill, to assist in the 


triumph of the social spirit?’ "' 


The author's social philosophy, so far as he unfolds it in this book, 
is superficial. Now superficiality is not necessarily an evil, To be 
superficial is, first of all to be incomplete, to lack thoroughness in a 
particular way. ‘The evil arises from treating that which is superficial 
as though it were tho-ouzh. The social philosophy of the social dem- 
ecrats is notoriously inccmplete in some respects. Yet they treat it as 
though it were comp ete and Professor Ziegler does not challenge it 
further than to add ethics, a new stone, to the superstructure. Again 
. the social philosophy of the opponents of social. democracy is not yet 
thoroughly scientific and complete. One of several imperfections is 
that it is too exclusizelz individualistic, and this the author notes. 
But for the rest he Smoly shows how ethics, which is a:part of the 
‘current philosophy, has been neglected. Not only then is his phi- 
losophy superficial, being incomplete, but it is misleading because and 
in so far as its incomoleteness is ignored. 

Thus the value of a Look depends—and of how many books may 
the same be said—upon :he ability of the reader to allow for its short- 
comings. 





Mr. M. L. MUHLEHAXR, United States Deputy Assistant Treasurer ia 
New York, calls attenticn, iu a recent note to the editors, to a mistake 
in the foot-note on pege 102 of the January number, in the paper on 
“How to Save Bimeteéllism.’’ The statement is there made that 

-“ since the Act of 1£90o silver dollars, silver certificates and treasury 
notes are received for customs." Mr. Muhleman writes that the silver 
dollars and silver certificates have been so received since 1878, the 
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so-called Bland-Allison law providing therefor. Mr. WMuhleman also says 
that in the paper on “Money and Bank Credits," the paragraph be- 
ginning at the bottom of page 75, of the January number, contains a 
misleading statement. ‘‘The present legal reserve of-from 15 per cent 
to 25 per cent" does not, as one would be led to believe by Mr. 
Williams, apply to the redemption of notes, but to Ceposits only. The 
provision for a bank reserve for notes was abolished by the Act of June 
20, 1874, which provided for a 5 per cent: redemption fund. More- 
over, this fund may be counted as part of the legal reserve to be held 
against deposits. 


MISCELLANY. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 
The American Economic Association held its Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing at New York Citr, in the buildings of Columbia College, Decem- 
ber 26-29, 1894. The Cfficial program, which was carried out with 
but few modifications, was as follows: 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26—Evening Session, 8 p. m. 
I. Address of Welcoms, 
President Seta Low, Columbia College. 
II. Response by the: President of the Association. 
III. President's Anmual Address. -‘‘The Modern Appeal to Legal 
Forces in Ecororic Life,” 
Professor JOHN D CLARK, Amherst College. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27—Morning Session, Io a. m. 
. The Chicago Strike, 
Hon. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Commissioner of Labor. 
II. Paris Labor Exchange,* 
Dr. SAMUEI M. LiNDsAY, University of Pennsylvania, 
III. The Unemployed, 
Professor Davis R. DEWEY, Mass, Inst. of Technology. 
Afternoon Session, 2.30 p. m. 


be 


pd 


. Population and Zapital, 
Professor ARTHUR T. HADLEY, Yale University. 

II. Credit Instruments in Retail Trade, 

Professor Davo KINLEY, University of Illinois. 
III. Our Trade with the East, 

Hon. WoRTHISNGTON C. FORD, Chief of Bureau of Statistics. 
IV. The Pope and tue Encyclical on Labor,* 
Mr. JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS, Cambridge, Mass. 


5 to 7 p. m. 
Reception to the Association by President SETH Low. 
Fripay, LECEMBER 28— Morning Session, 10 a. m. 
I. Competition as a Easis of Economic Theory, 
Professor FREDERICK C. Hicks, University of Missouri. 


* Owing to the illness of Dr. Lindsay his paper was not presented. 'l'ocomplete 
the program Mr. Brooks’ paper was changed from the afternoon to the morning 
session. 
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II. The Theory of Public Expenditure, 
Professor HENRY C. ADAMS, University of Michigan. 
III. An Ideally Just Distribution of the Products of Industry, 
Professor THOMAS N. CARVER, Oberlin College. 
‘IV Application of Theories of Value to the Question of the Standard 
of Deferred Payments, 
Dr. FRANK Ferrer, Cornell University. 


Afternoon Session, 3 p. m. 


I. Statistics as an Instrument of Investigation in Sociology, 
Professor RICHMOND MaAYvo-SMITH, Columbia College. 
II. The Relation of Sociology to Economics, 
Professor ALBION W., SMALL, University of Chicago. 
Discussion will be participated in by Professor S. N. PATTEN, Pro- 
fessor F. H. Gropincs, Professor WALTER F. WILLCOX. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29—Morning Session, Io a. m. 


I. The Historical School; a Retrospect, 
Professor W. J. ASHLEY, Harvard University. 
IH. The Teaching of Economiicsin Secondary Schools. 
A general discussion opened by Professor S. N. PATTEN, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and participated in by Professor HENRY 
C. ADAMS, Professor LINDLEY M. KEASBEY, Dr. EDWARD T. DEVINE. 


In spite of the severity of the weather the sessions were well attend- 
ed, not merely by members of the association, but also by outsiders, 
- who were interested in the subjects under discussion. As is shown by 
the program, the sessions on December 27 were given up to the dis- 
cussion of practical problems of present interest, while the sessions 
on December 28 were devoted to a consideration of more theoretical 
questions. This method of division proved upon the whole very satis- 
factory and suggests the question whether it would not be an improve- 
ment in future to devote each one of the five or six. sessions of the 
meeting to the consideration of some particular preblem. In this way 
the attention of those present might be concentrated on one point and 
the discussion would be likely to be more fruitfui than it has been in 
the past. ` 

The papers presented were of an unusually high standard of excell- 
ence, and those bearing upon theoretical questions showed how thor- 
oughly the ideas and the nomenclature of tlie so-called newer political 
economy have permeated the minds of American students. In addi- 
tion to the events mentioned in the formal program there was held 
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upon the evening of Lecember 28, a sociological conference to which - 
all of those especially :nterested in the teaching or study of sociology 
` were invited.* 

Undoubtedly the mest important numbers on the program were the 
two formal discussions touching the relation between sociology and. 
economics, and the te:ch=ng of economics in secondary schools. The 
latter discussion was unfortunate in being set down to follow Professor 
Ashley’s interesting prper, but nevertheless was not without important 
consequet:ces. 

As has always been =he-case, the social features of the meetings were. 
those which made th= gathering of especial value to the members 
present. The represeatazives of the faculty of Columbia College were 
indefatigable in their hospitable efforts to bring the members of the 
Association ‘together cuts.de of the formal sessions, Lunches and din- 
ners were the order o- the day and each one carried away with him 
from the congress a fe=ling of gratitude toward his hospitable enter- 
tainers. The meeting was voted by nearly all of those in attendance 
the most successful that the Association has yet held; judged either 
by the scientific value of the papers or by the number and quality of 
the members present. 

During the meetings the Council of the ee held several 
sessions. The officer- elected for the coming year are the following : 
President; Professor Jobu B. Clark, Amherst College. Vice-Presidents, 
President J. H. CanazelC, University of Nebraska; Professor A. T. 
Hadley, Yale Univerety ; Professor George W. Knight, University of 
Ohio. Secretary, Promssor J. W. Jenks, Cornell University. Treasurer, 
Mr. F. B. Hawley, Ney York. Publication Committee, Professor H. H. 
Powers, Smith Colleg=, chairman ; Professor H. C. Adams, University 
of Michigan; Professor H. W. Farnam, Yale University; Professor 
W. J. Ashley, Harvard University ; Professor Davis R. Dewey, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of "keck nology. 

The following were-elected members of the Connell: 

(1) Those whose tems expire in 1897: Professor E. W. Bemis, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; MIr. Arthur Yager; Mr. G. B. Newcomb; Pro- 
fessor E. R. A. Seligraar, Columbia College; Professor G. W. Knight, 
University of Ohio; Professor D. R. Dewey, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology ; Protzssor J. W. Jenks, Cornell University ; Profes- 
sor W. W. Folwell, Jniversity of Minnesota; Mr. T. G. Shearman, 
New York; Mr. Stuart "Wood, Philadelphia ; Professor A. T. Hadley, 
Yale University ; ; Mr R. R. Bowker; Professor George Gunton, New 
York; Professor A. W. Small, University of Chicago; Dr. James 


*This conference is treated in the paper on ‘Terminology and the Socio- 
logical Conference," by —rofsssor Powers in the current number of the ANNALS, 
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MelLean, New York; Dr. L. S. Rowe, University of Pennsylvania ; 
Dr. S. M. Lindsay, University of Pennsylvania: Dr. D. I. Green, 
Hartford; Professor T. N. Carver, Oberlin College; Mr. John M. ` 
Glenn; Professor Frank Fetter, University of Indiana; Dr. Victor 
‘Rosewater, New York; Professor J. A. Loos, University of Iowa; 
and Hon. Rowland Hazard. (2) Those whose terms expire in 1896: 
Mr. H. E. Mills, Vassar College; Dr. J. H. Hollander, Johns Hopkins 
University ; Dr. Stephen F. Weston, New York; and Professor W. M. 
Daniels, Princeton College. (3) Those whose terms expire in 1895: 
Professor C. H. Cooley, University of Michigan; Dr. H. C. Emery, 
Bowdoin College; and Dr. H. R. Seager, University of Pennsylvania. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the Association west of 
the Alleghanies, at such place and time as the Executive Council shall 
appoint. Invitations have been received from Arn Arbor on behalf 
of the University of Michigan, from Minneapolis on behalf of the 
University of Minnesota, from St. Louis on behalf of the University 
of Missouri and Washington University, and from Indianapolis on be- 
half of the Universities of Indiana and Illinois. : b 

In addition to those who took part in the program, the following 
members of the Association were present at the meéting*: Professor 
, John Quincy Adams, University of Pennsylvania; Mr. H. H. Barber, ` 
New York City; Mr. Charles H. Barrows, Springfield, Mass.; Pro- 
fessor Edward W. Bemis, University of Chicago; Mr. A. F. Bentley, 
Johns Hopkins University; Professor P. W. Blackmar, Kansas State 
University; Mr. R. R. Bowker, New Vork City; Mr. Jeffrey R. 
Brackett, Baltimore; Mr. Arthur Cassot, New York City ; Mr. George 
D. Chamberlain, Springfield, Mass.; Mr. James T. Cowles, Farming- 
ton, Conn.; Mr. F. M. Corse, Columbia College; Mr. J. W. Crook, 
Columbia College; Dr. J. F. Crowell, Columbia College; Mr. F. S. 
Crum, Cornell University ; Mr. H. A. Cushing, Columbia, College ; 
Rev. Edward Day, Lenox, Mass.; Mr. F. S. Edmunds, Cornell Uni- 
versity : Professor Henry Crosby Emery, Bowdoin College ; Professor 
Henry W. Farnam, Yale University; Professor W. W. Folwell, Uni- 
vérsity of Minnesota; Mr. Allen R. Foote, Washington, D. C.; Rev. 
N. P. Gilman, Boston, Mass.; Mr. John M. Glenn, Baltimore, Md.; ` 
Dr. E. R. L. Gould, Johns Hopkins University; Dr. D. I. Green, 
Hartford, Conn.; Mr. Guy Gundaker, Cornell University ; Professor 
George Gunton, School of Social Economics; Dr. Ernst L. von Halle, 
Berlin; Mr. M. B. Hammond, Columbia College; Mr. Frank’ R. 
Hathaway, New York City; Mr. F. B. Hawley, New York City; Mr. 
John Haynes, Johns Hopkins University; Hon. Rowland Hazard, 
Peacé Dale, R. I.; Professor F. C. Hicks, University of Missouri; Mr. 
. *'This incomplete list is the only one available for publication, 
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F. L. Hoffman, Richnord, Va.; Dr. J. H. Hollander, Johns Hopkins 
University; Professo- Edmund J. James, University of Penusylvania ; 
Professor J. W. Jenks, Cornell University; Dr. Emory R. Johnson, 
University of Penusy^vania; Professor Isaac A. Loos, Iowa State Uni- 
versity; Dr. C. W. Macfarlane, Philadelphia; Mr. J. D. Merriman, 
Columbia College; Frofessor Herbert E. Mills, Vassar College; Pro- - 
fessor G. B. Newcomt, College of the City of New York; Mr. George ` 
A. Plimpton, New York City; Professor H. H. Powers, Smith 
College; Dr. William Z. Ripley, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy ; Dr. Victor Ros=weter, Omaha, Neb.; Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Professor J. C. Schwab, Yale University; Dr. 
H. R. Seager, Univesity of Pennsylvania; Professor E. R. A. Selig- 
man, Columbia Coll-ge; Dr. Albert Shaw, New Vork City; Mr. 
Thomas G. Shearma-, New York City; Professor Sidney Sherwood, 
Johns Hopkins Uniwersity ; Professor F. M. Taylor, University of 
Michigan; Mr. C. y. Tooke, Columbia College; Professor C, S. 
Walker, Massachusets Agricultural College; President Francis A. 
Walker, Massachusets Institute of Technology; Professor Lester P. 
Ward, Smithsonian Imsiitution; Mr. Horace White, New York City, 
Professor George G- Wilson, Brown University; Professor A. B. 
‘ Woodford, School of Sozial Economics. 

HENRY R. SEAGER. 


AMELICAN HISTORICAL, ASSOCIATION. 


The American Historical Association held its Tenth Annual Meeting 
in the National Mus-um and Columbian University at Washington, 
D. C., December 26-28, 1894, with an attendance of fifty-five mem- 
bers. There were th-ee evening sessions in the large lecture hall at 
Columbian University, end two morning sessions in the hall of the 
United States National Museum. Among the papers of political and 
economic interest vere the following, of which only the briefest . 
mention can be mad- in this report: f 

Professor George E. Adams, of Yale University, reviewed the series 
of English events frum 1869 to 1870, leading to the idea of imperial 
federation which we sanctioned in 1875. The Imperial Federation 
League was organized in 1884. Rossiter Johnson, of New York City, 
read one of the moz suggestive papers on ‘‘Turning-points in the 
American Civil Wa-." His criticisms upon Lee's lack of good 
strategy at the Batte cf Gettysburg were of peculiar interest. Pro- 
fessor Bernard Moses, of the University of California, submitted a 
paper for publicatior or the Spanish method of controlling commer- 
cial and economic afairs in the South American colonies. There was 
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a special organization entirely independent of the state government, 
The system was not altogether unlike that of the East India Company. 
Dr. W. B. Scaife, of Allegheny City, Pa., presented a valuable paper 
showing some European modifications of the jury system. Herbert 
. Friedenwald, of Philadelphia, called attention to certain neglected 
portions of American revolutionary history, and indicated lines of 
research that might profitably be undertaken in connection with the 
history of the old Continental Congress. 

There were various papers on the history of politics. Professor 
Wm. A. Dunning, of Columbia College, reviewed the subject of 
American political philosophy. He called attention to the lack of 
originality among colonial and revolutionary theorists. Francis 


Lieber was the first American to make broad and systematic specula-- 


tions in politics, but even he followed German and English models. 
Theodore Woolsey followed Lieber, but added a theological bias. 
Political writing since our Civil War has not shown much indepen- 
dence of thought. John W. Burgess and J. A. Jameson have combined 
the historical and juristic methods. 

Professor Hudson, of the University of Michigan, presented a good 
institutional study of the office of the German emperor. Professor 
E. Emerton, of Harvard University, discussed the problem of the 
origin of the German Imperial Electoral College. He suggested that 
the German electorate can best be studied through the analogy of the 
Roman College of Cardinals. Professor A. D. Morse, of Amherst 
College, read a valuable paper on the '' Causes and Consequences of 
the Party Revolution of 1800." . Professor J. H. Robinson, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, submitted a.paper upon the development 
of the idea of a constitution in France before the Tennis Cont Oath 

of June 20, 1789. 
~ One of the most valuable economic papers was that of Mr. Edward 
Porritt, an English journalist now resident in Farmington, Conn., 
who described the origin and development of the labor movement in 
English national and municipal politics. The labor policy has been 
formulated since 1889. So far the labor party has principally confined 
itself in municipal politics to demands for the establishment of muni- 
cipal workshops; for an eight hours’ day for municipal work people; 
the abolition of the contract system in all public works ; remunerative 
work for the unemployed, and reduction of the salaries of the legal, 
engineering end clerical staffs in the municipal service; and to 
attempts to compel school boards and town councils to usurp many of 
the functions and duties which Parliament has, since 1834, imposed 
on the boards of guardians for the relief of the poor. 

Johns Hopkins University. HERBERT B. ADAMS. 
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THE POLITICAL SCCENZH ASSOCIATION OF THE CENTRAT, STATES. 


Among the numerous holiday meetings of learned societies and 
gatherings of specialsts and educators was a conference held at Chica- 


go of teachers of hstozy, political science, political economy, and ` 
sociology. The movement for the conference.originated with repre- 


. sentatives of some of the Indiana colleges, who conceived the idea that 
such a conference of teachers of the middle West would be helpful to 
all, even if it led to mothing beyond the discussions of a few present 
problems in these felds on the pedagogical side. At their solicita- 
tion the instructors 11 these departments in the University of Chicago, 
through a committee of their number, issued a call for such a confer- 
. ence to be held at CLicago on January 2-3, and the University of Chi- 
cago extended her Lospitalities for the occasion. The chief subjects 
suggested for the consideration of the conference were, ‘‘ Methods of 
Teaching ” and ‘‘Lecal Fields of Investigation." The call was sent 
to university and colege teachers in the four lines named in the Mis- 
sissippi valley, as facsotth as the Ohio and the State of Missouri, The 
invitation called ou. a cordial response by letter from many and a 
common expression 5f belief that a permanent association of special- 
ists ought to result fom the conference. At the conference there were 
present men from Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, and Missou-i. Two sessions were given mainly to the consid- 
eration of methods =f teaching. The formal conference on this sub- 
ject was opened by Professor J. Laurence Laughlin with a paper on 
* Method in Political Sconomy.’’ This was followed by a paper on 


the “Teaching of Folizical Science,” by Professor Jesse Macy, who 


was chosen as chairmar. of the conference. In the general discussion 
the methods of coll- giete instruction and the feasibility of secondary 
instruction in economics and sociology received the greatest attention. 
While no formal exoression of the ideas of the conference as a body 


on any phase of the subject was registered, the drift of the discussion . 


was on the whole quite against present attempts to introduce these 
` subjects in the *avcrage secondary school ” of the Central States. 

From the beginning of the conference it was evident that the senti- 

ment was almost u-anmous in favor of organizing a new association 


that would bring together (1) the specialists of the four allied groups ` 


of history, politics, sociology, aud economics, for the advantage of 
those in each group both as investigators and as teachers; (2) the 
workers in these fidds in the Central States where on both the scien- 
tific and the educational side there are problems to bé investigated 
and worked out that do not so directly interest other sections of 
the country, and La men whom no single existing society ever calls 
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together where they can meet each other. An organization was 
accordingly effected on January 3, under the name of the Political 
Science Association of the Central States. The constitution states the 
object and purpose of the association to be '' the affiliation, for confer- 
ence and investigation, of specialists in history, political science, 
economics, and sociology." The organization provides for a vice- 
president for each of the four fields represented, thus foreshadowing 
work and conference by sections, as well as in the single body, with 
each vice-president as chairman of a section. Instructors and special- 
ists in the four fields resident in the Central States are eligible to 
membership. The matter of the establishment of aa official publica- 
tion has not been settled, but itis hardly probable that any steps will 
be taken to that end before the next annual meeting. 

The association started off with about fifty charter members. ‘The 
officers for the ensuing year are as follows: Presidert, Jesse Macy, A. 
M., Iowa College; Vice-Presidents, Sociology, Albicn W. Small, Ph. 
D,, University of Chicago; History, Charles H. Haskins, Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin ;.Economics, Henry C. Adams, Ph. D., Univer- 
sity of Michigan ; Political Science, James A. Woodbarn, Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Indiana; Secretary, George W. Knight, Ph. D., Ohio State 
University; Treasurer, Frank W. Blackmar, Ph. D., University of 
Kansas. The time and place of the next meeting Las not been defi- 
nitely settled, but it will probably be held at the koliday season of 


1895. 


University of Okto,’ 


GEORGE W. KNIGE^4. 
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[This department of the ANNALS will endeavor to place before the members of 
the Academy all items of interest which will serve to indicate the municipal 
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ton; Mr. A. L. Crocker, Minneapolis; Victor Rosewater, Ph. D., Omaha Zee, 
Omaha; Professor Jotun Eenry Gray, Chairman Committee on Municipal Affairs, 
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AMERICAN CITIES. 


Philadelphia.—/n important question of jurisdiction has recently 
arisen with regard -o the power of Councils over the construction of 
street railway lines wichin the city limits. The matter arose in con- 
nection with a proposed trolley line within the limits of Fairmount 
Park. The Park Commission claimed the right to grant the franchise, 
which was disputec by a number of members of Councils. The City 
Solicitor, in his op-nicn on the subject, decided in favor of the City 
Councils as against th» Park Commission. The Pennsylvania Consti- 
tution of 1874 provides that no street passenger railways shall be con- 
structed within the limits of any city, borough or township without 
the consent of its bel authorities. In the opinion of the City Solici- 
tor the Fairmount Pa-k Commission is not to be regarded as a “ locaé 
authority” within the meaning of the Constitution; that while it is 
given certain powers over the territory of the park, it is not a munici- 
pal corporation. The “local authority” in the city of Philadelphia, 
within the intent cf the Constitution, is the legislative and executive 
branches of the cty government. This does not deprive the Park 
Commission of the pcwer to construct or license the construction of a 
passenger railway within the park ; it does, however, render necessary 
the consent of Coneis before any such authority be exercised, either 
by the Commission o- any private corporation. 

It is interesting io compare the appropriations to various municipal 
departments in New York and Philadelphia for the year 1895 : 

Philadelphia. New York. 


Street Clea3ing,. ... ... .. ees $782,911 $2,367,390 
Police (exc! of electrical appliances). 2,413,530 5,717,072 
Eir posce ede ks ——— Pe 899,747 2,084,422 
Health, Lxx xx ÉoE ee aes 196,020 460,680 
Xducation,, ...... EENG , » 3,423,139 5,252,423 
Parks (mainterance) . . . . . . . . «584,795 1,198,955 
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The Controller's Report for 1894 shows a very favorable condition of 
the city’s finances, ‘The total disbursements during the year amounted 
to $32,390,333.57 of which $3,795,893.59 represents interest and liqui- 
dation of the funded debt. During recent years, end more especially 
since the city has been living under its new charter, the cost of muni- 
cipal departments has increased enormously. To give some idea of 
this increase since consolidation it is only necessary to examine the 
following table : 


Total Payments. Cost of Departments. 
TESS a ui ae oS $ 4,880,617.42..... s. -$ 3,245, 186.90 
1B60. ee ee ee 5,508, 704.33 - oa . 2 ee ee 2,682, 548.13 
EE 10,505,391.90. e 5 un 44150,296.84 
15905 4 ees IL402:908 BI ier 3 o os 5,630,611.88 
$875 2-6 [sess es 13446,431.73. 6 2 2 te eee 10, 105,919.89 
E E ANE 14,040479-54 - os sanee 6,370,578.34. 
$885 . A 4 a ew sire 14,298,413.8$ «0s ee ee s 8,654,527.78 
EE o. ou Lt LA 17,638,304.05 e ee» e e n 12,961,348.80 
EE i 4 ee $2,637, 283.05 5. 8.9 ew ae 16,273,676.45 
892. v or ew n 23,061,526.76 . E EE EE 17,655,568.28 
IBOR. Le: ee cde ae 32,390,333-57 - © EE 23,858,083.30 


One of the most notable features of the report is the great increase 
in the amounts paid for mandamuses. These arise mainly in connec- 
tion with street improvements. Councils for instance orders the 
change of grade of any street. The owners of peoperty injured by 
such changes bring suit against the city for the amount. In case the 
appropriations for this purpose are not sufficient to pay such dam- 
ages the court issues a mandamus, ordering the city treasury to pay 
such amounts. 

An ordinance has recently been introduced into Councils which if 
passed will ‘effectually check this evil. It provides that where prop- 
erty is taken for public purposes by reason of opening of streets, or 
changing the lines or grades, the ordinance to authorize it shall be 
referred to a committee, which committee shall then submit to the 
Survey Bureau a detailed plan of the property to be taken. Upon the 
return of the plan from this bureau a sub-committee of five is to be 
appointed by the committee, whose duty it will be to investigate 
claims of damages and assess benefits. The report of this committee 
is then to be referred to a board of three members, —the City Solicitor, 
the head of the department of public works or of the particular 
bureau interested, and a third person, familiar with real estate in the 
vicinity, to be selected by the other two members. The report of this 
board, which is to be made within one month, is to contain the claims 
for damages, together with agreements in writing from the property- 
owners binding them to the price they agreed to accept from the city. 
The whole matter then goes before Councils, where appropriations for 
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such damages will be made according to the ordinary lega: require- 
ments, During the ast few years the payments for such mandamuses 
have been as follows: i 


3880. oer rr nn $ 123,700.82 
BOG oe ie Rene AE ate ^. 202,266.77 
1882.5 449 3 4 281€ 09 OR o DECUS CR 356,524.87 
Tass. ie ar Io BUR EE 252,547.50 
IBS a 95i o de IUE oe e s RR e ad 463,827.74 
SROs Vea eode v ox et WS eps 483,111.83 
1804. 4 4. wo» wem ce TI 752,529.35 
1B03. ees ee ww EE 1,036,427.35 
189b 4 8 Wwe eS Ig 2,555,B10.61 


New York City.—The close of the Lexow investigation in New York 
City has awakened e desire for similar investigations in other depart- 
ments oi the city go-ermment. It does not seem at present that the 
Legislature is inclired to meet this demand. The Mayor of New 
York, however, is gwer very wide powers in the matter of investigat- - 
ing the work of departments. The Consolidation Act gives to him 
the power to appoirt two Commissioners of Accounts, removable at 
will, whose duty it i. to make quarterly examinations of the accounts 
of the various departments. He may furthermore order special 
examinations in any department of the city and county government. 
For this purpose, tbe Commissioners have the power to compel the 
attendance of witresses, to administer oaths and to examine such. 
persons as they mey €eem necessary. Under this provision, it will 
be comparatively essy for the Executive to carry the investigations 
into departments oi er than the police. Mayor Strong has expressed 
his intention of exercising this power to its fullest extent. 

The comparison o? tte final estimate of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment for the year 1895 and the Comptroller’s reports of 
previous years illestrate very clearly the complex, and to the 
. average citizen, abs-lutely unintelligible system of accounting in that 
city, In this the city officials are not at fault. It has been forced 
upon them to a very great extent by the State Legislature. The expen- 
ditures of the city -re divided into two distinct classes: the General 
_ Appropriation Accoant and the Special and Trust accounts. It is the 
evident purpose of “he former to include the general expenses of the 
city government, tnat is, the interest and redemption of the city 
debt and the ordinzry expenditures of the various city departments. 

When we come tc examine the Special and Trust accounts, we find 
that many of the items therein contained ought, under any rigorous 
scientific classificat-on, to be placed as a part of the general expenses 
of the city government The Legislature, however, has adopted the 
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policy of passing innumerable special laws, authorizing and directing 
departments, or, as is generally the case, the City Comptroller, to 
issue bonds for the payment of certain improvements. These bonds 
do not always represent such new constructions as would justify the 
floating of new loans, but are often issued for purposes such as repav- 
ing and general street improvement, park improvements and the like. 
Another of the many anomalies which the report of the Comptroller. ° 
brings out very clearly is the independent position, financial and ad- 
ministrative, occupied by at least one of the departments. For instance, 
the Department of Docks, whose expenditure amounts to two or 
three millions of dollarsannually (for 1892, $2,950,000) is entirely inde- 
pendent, for its annual appropriation, of the Board of Aldermen or of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. Instead of defraying 
the expenses of this department out of the aunual tax-levy, an act of 
the Legislature gives to the Department of Docks the power to defray 
its expenses out of special dock bonds, which it alone has the power 
toissue. Asa result, the receipts of the department instead of flowing 
into the general city treasury, go to the treasury of the sinking fund 
for the redemption of the city debt. i 
These facts are merely illustrative of the difficulty of develop- 
ing an orderly and systematic method of accounting, when the State 
= Legislature continually encroaches upon the better judgment of the 
financial officials of the city. Had New York been left to develop its 
own financial system, there is not the slightest doubt that the present 
complicated system of accounts would not for a moment be tolerated, 
and that it would be possible for the average citizen to obtain at least 
some general information on the financial operations of his city from the 
annual reports. At present this is only possible for him who has given | 
special study to the matter, and even then many points remain obscure. 
The report on ‘‘ Receipts’ shows the same involved method of 
accounting. The Comptroller is compelled to make a four-fold 
division, first, taxes; second, general fund; third, special and trust 
accounts; and fourth, loans. ` 
To the ordinary observer it would seem that these four divisions 
would cover the entire income of the city. This, however, is not the 
case; the hand of the State Legislature is again felt in its disturbing 
influence on the city’s financies. The receipts from a number of im- 
portant sources of income have been pledged for the payment of the 
city debt—some for its redemption, others for the payment of interest. 
These receipts flow into the sinking fund. The most important of the 
former, that is for the redemption of the city debt, are such items as 
market rents, amounting to over three hundred thousand dollars 
annually; dock and slip rents, amounting to nearly two millions ; and 
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railroad franchises, <noanting to over one hundred and fifty thousand. 
As to the latter, viz., the fund for the payment of interest on the city 
debt, the entire income from the Croton water rents, amounting 
to nearly three ard one-half million dollars, is pledged for the 
payment of interest ən ~he city loans. In fact, nearly ten millions of 
dollars, which, unde tke ordinary system of accounting, would flow . 
into the general cit- treasury, are thus diverted from their natural 
channel into the sinEing fund. 

The report of the De»artment of Public Parks for 1894 contains 
some interesting information concerning the remarkable development 
of the system of parks ir New York City. South of the Harlem River 
there are at present 3bcut seventeen parks, of which Central Park, 
with 840 acres, and E iverside Park, with 178 acres, are the largest. In 
fact the total area of the seventeen parks is only x175 acres. North 
of the Harlem, in e annexed territory of the Twenty-third and 
Twenty-fourth wards a aumber of new parks have been laid out which 
will soon place New York ahead of all American cities in park area. 
The ten larger parks ia this new district comprise an area of 3863 
acres, the largest beiag Pelham Bay Park with 1756 acres, Van Cort- 
landt with 1132 acres and Bronx with 661 acres. One of the most 
important parks in Ce system, however, which, it is to be hoped, will 
soon be ready for use is the Mulberry Bend Park, authorized by tlie 
Act of 1887. The -ondemnation proceedings for this small park 
resulted in a damage assessment of one and one-half million dollars. 
The law, however, oriy permits an annual expenditure of one million, so 
that it has been impcssi»le up to the present time to buy the property. 
' Laws passed in 18c4 authorized condemnation proceedings for five 
additional parks. AC tke present rate of increase New York will soon 
be able to meet on- of the-greatest needs of the congested district 
below Fourteenth st-eef, viz., a number of small parks and children's 
playgrounds. . l 

In order to show the magnitude of the operations conducted by the 
Park Board, it is onl7 n2cessary to refer to the fact that in addition to 
the regular appropration of $1,177,195 in 1894, seven special laws, 
passed during the y-ar, authorized the creation of $2,500,000 special 
indebtedness for varDuspark improvements. Of this $1,000,000 was to 
be expended in various park improvements in order to give emplov- 
ment to the great are of unemployed. 

In fact, in examimng the total present bonded indebtedness of New 
York City, we find thet of a total gross debt of $155,000,000 over 
$19,000,000 represerts the expenditure on park improvements and 
extensions during tEe past twenty years. To compare park space in 
various cities : 
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Population Total Area Population 
(Zstimated.) of Parks. per Acre 


1893. Acres. © of Park. 
Philadelphia, . . . . . .. 1,160,000 i 3175 355.3 
New York, .. . . . . « . 1,845,739 5030* 366.9 
PATHÉ Ee SS A 2,527,090 4969 508.6 
Chicago, «ea 4 2 n e + 1,400,000 2148 651.3 
Londol,--sv49. 96 4,311,000 6045 7II.S 
Berlin; uo arse alee 1,648,000 1760 936.4 


If we were to leave out of account the largest parks in each city the 
order would be changed, Philadelphia sinking to the bottom of the 
list with but 527 acres of park space. 


Review of the Reform Movement in New York City.t 


Soon after the Good Government Clubs had held a convention 
and adopted a platform in June, it became apparent that the pop- 
ular idea of municipal politics had begun to undergo a great change. 
The theory that municipal elections and municipal administration 
should be non-partisan, in the sense that they should be independent 
of natioual politics, began to show a new strength among the great 
body of voters. The fact that the non-partisan idea had emerged 
from the theoretical stage was soon recognized by the practical 
politicians. 

At a conference of the leaders of the various organizations opposed 
to Tammany Hall, called by a joint committee of the Good Govern- 
ment Clubs and the German-American Reform Union, it became 
apparent that politicians recognized the fact that they had to deal 
with a new force, and that it would not be good politics to oppose - 
non-partisanship. Indeed, from the very beginning of the local cami- 
paign municipal reformers were greatly encouraged by the politicians’ 
enforced recognition of the growing vitality of this principle. It is 
not necessary to enter into the details of the history of the subsequent 
formation of the Committee of Seventy, and of the successful cam- 
paign carried on by that committee with the aid of other organiza- 
tions. 

The most interesting point about the preliminary work done by the 
Good Government Clubs, is the fact that the theory of non-partisanship 
was put forward as the central idea about which it was found possible 
to rally all the forces opposed to Tammany Hall. Such a result would 
not have been possible two or three years ago; it is very doubtful 
if it would have been possible one year ago. The obvious fact is that 

* Area of parks belonging to the city. Portion of Pelham Bay Park (1756 acres) 
outside city limits. 


T This review has been furnished by James W. Pryor, Esq., Secretary of the 
City Reform Club of New York City. 
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the continual preaching of this principle by those who have been 
alive to the evils of municipal government throughout the country, 
has at last begun to Rav2 practical effect. This is the point in which 
the recent success o7 tke reform movement in this city differs from 
former victories of a similar kind in New Vork and other cities of the 
Union. To this extent that success is a notable triumph for those 
organizations which, in season and out of season, have urged the doc- 
trine of non-partisarship. It is to be hoped that the recognition of a 
vital principle behird zhe movement, will result in preserving the 
fruits of victory as i- has never been possible to preserve them when 
a reform victory in municipal matters has been simply the result of an 
effort to cure intolerable conditions without the establishing of any 
aggressive permaner principle. This is decidedly the belief among 
reformers in New Ycrk. 

Mayor Strong has begun his administration in a manner to 
encourage his supporters in the belief that his official acts will be con- 
trolled by. this ceutzal principle. If he adheres to this policy the 
result will be to establish non-partisanship as a necessary principle 
not only in the politics of New York City, but also, ultimately, in the 
politics of all other Izrge cities of the country. 

The reform declarctions by Mayor Strong, and the directions as to 
the custody of indidments publicly given by Recorder Goff to the 
Clerk of the Court of General Sessions on January 7, are perhaps the 
two most striking specific illustrations yet seen of the new spirit which 
has been infused intc th» conduct of public business, After charging 
the January Grand Jery in the Court of General Sessions, the Recorder 
. explained to the Clerx o? the Court that the customary retention by the 
District Attorney of -nd.ctments presented in that court, was entirely 
irregular. He said: “Ft is therefore ordered that henceforth each 
and every indictmen- eatered in this court by the grand jury shall 
remain in the custod- of the clerk of this court, and the clerk of this 
court shall be held tc a strict responsibility and accountability for the 
possession of such indictments. It is further ordered that the clerk of 
this court prepare and k5ep a record of each indictment, which record 
shall show on its face th» progress of such indictment from its finding 
until its final disposctioa." The '' pigeon-holing " of indictments in 
the District Attorney's office is an evil with which the people of this 
city have long been familiar, and which will be cured by the enforce- 
ment of the Recorde-'s order. 

The action thus taken by the Mayor and the Recorder illustrates the ` 
sufficiency of the statutes for nearly all purposes of local government. 
The trouble has beer mach less with the laws than with the adminis- 
tration of them. Geen honest and efficient officers, an excellent 
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municipal government would be Secured under the present laws. Nev- 
ertheless, certain changes in the statutes are generally demanded by the 
reform sentiment of the city. The first of these is to give to the Mayor 
absolute power to remove heads of departments, in place of the power 
which he now has to remove for cause with the approval of the Gover- 
nor. A bill* prepared by the Committee of Seventy, giving each 
Mayor this absolute power during the first four months of his term, has 
been introduced in the Legislature. 

The Legislature, embracing the Senate elected in 1893, and the newly 

elected Assembly, convened on January 2. It will be called upon to 
consider very important questions affecting New York City. 
. The vote of the people of New York and Brooklyn, in November, 
was in favor of the consolidation of those two cities, and several towns 
and villages, with adjacent territory. The Legislature is expected to 
take action toward giving effect to this expression of the popular wish. 
The task of preparing a scheme of consolidation and a charter for the 
resulting municipality is one before which the ablest lawyers stand 
appalled. It is probable that this task will be assigned to a special 
commission. In the meantime, the situation created by the vote upon 
consolidation prevents any general overhauling of the mass of laws 
relating to New York City. Certain changes, however, will be pro- . 
posed ; and some will undoubtedly be made. 

Of those, the most urgent in the popular mind is some radical 
change in the law relating to the Police Department.  Thisisa case in 
which we are apt to expect entirely too much from legislation. The 
evil in the department, as developed by the Lexow Investigating Com- 
iuittee, is not in the law, but in the men who administer the law. 
Nevertheless, the demand that a single Commissioner should be sub- 
stituted for the four Commissioners who now govern the department, 
isgeneral. The City Club is making an inquiry into the administration 
of the election laws by the police and the Bureau of Elections in the 
Police Department. The result thus far is to show that in the selection 
of polling places and of election officers the Commissioners discharge 
their duties very unsatisfactorily. The City Club has under consid- 
eration a bill to separate the Bureau of Elections from the Police 
Department. Such separation would make it easier to secure legisla- 
tion placing the department under a single head, as the Legislature 
would probably insist upon making bi-partisan the head of any branch 
of the local government which was to control the machinery of elec- 
tions. Itis understood that a bill substituting a single Commissioner 
for the three Dock Commissioners, has been prepared. 


*Senator Lawson's Bill which has passed Senate and Assembly and now goes to 
Mayor Strong. 
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The revised consti-xution adopted by the people in November, went 
into effect on January x. It contains a number of provisions of imme- 
diate interest to those wko are seeking better government for the cities 
of the State. i 

Among these is a comprehensive civil service provision to the effect 
that ‘‘appointments and promotion in the civil service of the State, 
and .of all the civil divisions thereof, including cities and villages, 
shall be made accord ng to merit and fitness to be ascertained, so far 
as practicable, by examinations, which, so far as practicable, shall be 
competitive." The Legislature is required to pass the laws necessary 
to give effect to this provision; and the policy of the State, expressed 
hitherto in statutes, isthus declared in a manner which leaves the Legis- 
. lature no option as to the general application of civil service reform. 

The new constitutienal requirement that every bill “shall have been 
printed and upon the desks of the members, in its final form, at least 
three calendar legisbitrve days prior to its final passage," will give 
New York relief in kelping to prevent such ''snap legislation ” as the 
city has suffered from ix the past. The separation of municipal from 
State and national eleccions, effected by the revised constitution, is a 
consummation to which municipal reformers in New York have looked 
forward for years.  -lereafter, all elections for municipal officers will 
fall in odd years, amd State and national elections in even years, 
except that members of the assembly will be elected at every regular 
annual election. Ore eect of the provisions of the constitution on this 
point is to make the term of Mayor Strong three years instead of two. 

The classification of cities under the revised constitution and the 
safeguards established against the passing of hasty legislation affect- ` 
ing single cities, promis? some relief from the intolerable annual flood 
of special statutes re-ating to the government of cities, 

The municipal government of New York is seen to be in a state of 
transition in its threc phases, the constitutional, the statutory, and the 
administrative. The constitution which went into effect with the 
present year contaius important new provisions affecting the city 
directly or indirectly. The Legislature now in session will pass impor- 
tant legislation in the nature of amendments to the city’s charter. 
The officers elected by a great non-partisan uprising have assumed 
office with a deterntination to bring about many wholesome changes 
in the municipal adninistration. 


Civil Serve Administration in New York City.* 


The first appearance of any complete summary of the work accom- 
plished by the Civil Service Board of New York City during the first 
* Prepared by Mr. Harry A, Cushing, of Columbia College. 
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decade of its existerce affords definite and suggestive material on which 
toenlarge. Putting aside for the present, however, any consideration 
of the classificatior and technical detail of the recurring questions of 
administrative polizy, and of the late political proposals of question- 
ably reformative or even helpful legislation, notice need be taken, in 
connection with th= table, of the relation of the number examined to 
the number passed, ani of the latter to the number appointed. If the 
percentage of those appointed were based on the number examined, 
the result would t= more striking still, and would show that, espe- 
. cially zs to the competitive examinations, the work of the board has 
certainly had effect The object of such work is largely one of selec- 
tion and sifting, end in this case the siftirg has been more than 
nominal, The larze percentage, both of those passed and of those 
appointed after noa-competitive examinations, is due almost wholly 
to the fact that for some positions, as, for instance, attendants on the 
insane, the nature cf the work militates against a large number of ap- 
plicants, and renders recessary the occasional use of the non-competi- 
tive test. The tota. in the classified service naturally varies but little, 
when the city's acmiaistrative organization is able, without much 
increase, to meet afl ordinary variations of amount of public service. 
Such variations of demand for service occur mainly in such depart- 
ments as those of pabl-c works and street cleaning, and hence appears 
a marked fluctuat n in the number of the unclassified, consisting 
largely of day labccers and employes of the lowest grades, many of 
whom are employzd temporarily. The size of this class, however, 
illustrates’ the importence of the question as to the advisability and 
propriety of subjeccing all such to civil service rules. The direction 
of such matters of administration rests largely with the Mayor, and 
upon him as directe zs upon any man depends the extent to which 
theoretical civil se-vice will be made practical in New York City. 
The beginnings, as udzed by men considered authorities on such mat- 
ters as well as by o^hers, have been creditable to those who have kept 
alive such an office under administrations not founded on civil service 
principles. Such being the case, the officials under a new mayor 
have an ample opportunity of drawing hard and fast lines without 
fear from above. 

Boston.—The Watnicipal Leegue of Boston has just published its 
second tract, whica contains many important suggestions as to the 
system of municip:l government in Massachusetts. * 

The pamphlet contains the address of the president, Samuel B, 
Capen, Esq., in wEich he sums up the immediate ends the League 


* Track Mo 3 Pubbeations of the Municipal League of Boston. Samuel E. 
, Capen, Esg., presiden. 
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has in view. The work of organization throughout the wards of the 
city has been actively prosecuted, so that the central organization is 
prepared to do very effective work. In addition to exercising control 
over the various municipal departments, the League is advocating 
definite action in such questions as the housing of tke poor, increased 
school accommodations, etc. 

The constitution of the lower branch of the city legislature is care- 
fully examined. Out of a total of seventy-five members, fifty-nine 
pay no other than a poll-tax. The League holds thet in a city with a 
total valuation of over nine hundred millions of dollars, this proportion 
does not mean an adequate representation. of property. 

There are, furthermore, a number of important recommendations 
involving amendments to the City Charter. These ere: 

First. The extension of the term of the Mayor from one to three 
years. 

Second. The abolition of the bi-cameral City Council, and the - 
placing of the legislative work of the city in one representative body. 

Third. The establishment of a Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, exercising powers similar to the New York Board. Its consti- 
tution, however, would be very different, as two of fhe five members 
are to be taken from outside the city government, namely, the presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and of the Chamber of Commerce. Another 


' plan outlines the constitution of this board as follows: the Mayor, the 


Auditor, the president of the City Council and the two senior mem- 
bers of the Sinking Fund Commission. The functions of this board 
will be to recommend the annual appropriations for the various city 
departments to the City Council. The latter is to be given the power 
of reducing but may not increase the amounts thus recommended. 

Fourth. The election of all members of Councils on a general ticket, 
recognizing the principle of proportional representation. 

Fifth, The placing of the departments of the city government under 
the control of a single head, instead of the commissions as at present: 


CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


It is gratifying to announce the appearance of one of the few im- 
portant books dealing with municipal government. The Century 
Company has just published Dr. Albert Shaw’s treatise on ** Municipal 
Government in Great Britain." * The ANNALS will have occasion to 
review this book in detail in a subsequent number. 

Dr. Shaw has made liberal use of the articles published from T 
to time in the Century Magazine. he book, however, is essentially 


*'Municipal Government in Great Britain." By ALBERT SHAW, Pp. 385. 
Price, $2.00. New York: Century Company, 1895. ‘ 
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anew one, Inthe nine chapters Dr. Shaw deals with the following 
questions: . 

First. The Growth end Problems of Modern Cities. In this chap- 
ter the rapid growt& of cities in the older countries of Europe is shown 
to contrast very favorably with the increase in newer countries, espe- 
cially in the Unitec. Gates, Second, The Rise of British Towns, the 
Reform Acts, and the Municipal Code. Third, The British System in 
Operation. In this chapter the municipal franchises and the methods 
of nomination and zlection are examined in detail. Fourth, A Study 
of Glasgow, which contains a most interesting account of the social 
work which the city has undertaken. Fifth, Manchester’s Municipal 
Activities, Asin the preceding chapter, Dr. Shaw laysa special stress 
on the activity of the city in those fields which we are accustomed to 
regard as extra-mrnicipal. Sixth, Birmingham, Its Civic Life and 
Expansion. The aathor here confines himself more closely to the 
ordinary municipal fimctions, giving us, however, much interesting 
information concerriug the artisans’ dwellings. Seventh, Social Activ- 
ities of British Towms. Eighth, The Government of London. Ninth, 
Metropolitan Tasks.and Problems. 

In an appendix we are given the reprints of English Municipal 
Code, the London (Progressive) Platform, and the Report of the 
Royal Commission of :894, appointed to recommend a scheme for the 
complete municipal unity of the old City and County of London. . 

‘The Problem of Pclice Legislation in New York City." By DOR- 
MAN B. EATON. Paper. Pp. 36. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Price, twenty cents. A series of papers originally published in the 
New York Times. Mr. Eaton advocates the ''commission"' as op-. 
posed to the ‘‘single-headed ” administration of the police department. 

‘‘The Meaning oz H:story and Other Historical Pieces." By FRED- 
ERIC HARRISON. Pp. 490. New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, 
$2.25. Contains sererel interesting essays on the city—Ancient, Med- 
izval, Modern and Ideal. 

“ Suggestions om Government." By S. E. MOFFETT. Pp. 200. 
Chicago: Rand, MeNally & Co: Price, $1.00. - A series of essays on 
the referendum, prcportional representation, etc. 

Professor John R. Commons; of Indiana University, has just published 
an outline of a course of seven lectures on ‘‘ City Government." These 
lectures cover the questions of: ‘‘ Population and the Ballot," ‘Home 
Rule for Cities," ‘‘ “Municipal Administration," ‘‘ Municipal Council," 
“ City Schools,” **emperance and Justice," and, ‘‘ Expenditure and 
Revenue." In the course of these seven lectures, Professor Commons. 
touches upon most of the problems of city government, giving very 
excellent bibliographical references, Of special interest is the second 
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lecture,.in which the relation of the city to the State is carefully 
examined. 
The National Municipal League has published a fourth pamphlet 


containing the constitution and by-laws of a number of reform associ- 


ations throughout the country. The following is a list of those in- 
Cluded.in this publication: Municipal League of Philadelphia, City 
Club of New York, Citizens’ Association of Boston, Baltimore Reform 
League, Civic Federation of Chicago, Good Goverament Club of San 
Francisco, Law Enforcement Society of Brooklyn, and the Civic Club 
of Philadelphia. 

The American Society for the Extension of University Teaching has 


` published the syllabus of a course of six lectures delivered by Dr. 


Albert A. Bird, Staff Lecturer to the Society, on ‘The American - 
Citizen." * Dr. Bird devotes two lectures to the Federal Government, 
one to political parties and representation, another to election laws, 
party organization and methods; the fifth to municipal government, 
and the concluding lecture to our civil service and. its reform. 1n the 
fifth lecture, Dr. Bird deals with the rise of the problem of municipal 
government, and the social consequences of the rapid growth of the 
urban population, the general machinery of city government; the 


` scope of municipal activity; the causes of inefficiency and the sug- 


gested remedies for reform. 

In the Quarterly Journal of Economics for January, 1895, Professor 
William Smart, of Glasgow, gives an interesting account of the munici- 
pal industries of that city. The most successful of these has been the 
gas works. Thecity supplies gas, with a candle-power of 21.3 at about 


_ Sixty-one cents per thousand cubic feet. The policy has been to run 


the works with little or no profit; in case there is & surplus above run- 
ning expenses and interest charges, it is used for further improve- 
ments or reduction in price. The experience of Glasgow in its effort 
to improve the sanitary condition of the most congested districts, 
through the condemnation and purchase by the city of the most unsani- 
tary portions, is reviewed by Professor Smart. Although the financial 
returns to the city have not as yet been of a kind to justify this whole- 
sale purchase of property, from a purely fiscal standpoint, the reason 


- js to be found in the depressed ‘condition of the real-estate market, 


rather than in any lack of foresight on the part of the authorities. 
The city has built on the property which it now owns, seven model 
lodging houses, and willshortly expend $500,000 iu the construction 
of model tenements. 

In the Contemporary Review for January Mr. Sidney Webb reviews 


# Price ten cents. American Society for the Extension o? University Teaching, 
Philadelphia. ; 
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the work of the Loncon County Council. During the six years of its 
existence, the changes effected in administrative organization and 
methods of work amourt to little short of a revolution. Mr. Webb 
discusses in detail the admirable system of conducting the business of 
the council Througa the printing of all propositions, resolutions, 


recommendations of committees and reasons therefor, unnecessary : 


discussion is preventel. Interesting details concerning the work of 
the committees of the ccuncil are given. The greatest achievement 
has been in the impreved sanitary drainage, which has replaced the 
“Thames pollution’ system of former years. Over one thousand 
acres have been addec to the park system of the city in a large number 
of open spaces; modd lodging-houses and improved dwellings con- 
structed by the municipality, are rapidly being opened, educational 
facilities are being mede more varied and accessible to all. In fact, 
every municipal depa-tment has the most gratifying results to show as 
the result of the new -ife which the County Council has instilled into 
London local activity And all this has been done at a merely nom- 
inal increase in the ra. e cf taxation. 

"The Engineering agazine for February contains two interesting 
articles, one by Colorzl George E. Waring, Jr., the present Commis- 
sioner of Street Clear: ng of New York City, on ‘‘ Municipal Cleansing 
and Public Health," the other by Mr. Dwight A. Jones, on the “ Rela- 
tion of Railways to PIuricipalities." Colonel Waring discusses the 
sanitary surrounding. o^ great cities and maintains that their con- 
dition is to be tested ay “the ‘Aealth rate’ rather than by the ‘ death 
vate. ‘There are mor deaths in the United States every year from 
distinctly preventable<liseases,’’ he says, ‘‘than have been caused by 
yellow fever and choere together in all the thirty years since the 
war." The subject isto be viewed from the standpoint of (1) con- 
struction, and (2) administration. Of the two the latter is the more 
important. Mr. Wazing lays stress upon the necessity of active 
co-operation of the citizens in the work of keeping the streets free 
from refuse. 

The December numer of the /ahrbicher für Nationaldkonomie 
und Statistik, contairs the second of a series of articles by Dr. Willi 
Verges on “The Origin and Growth of German Cities and Their Gov- 
ernment.” In the J-nuary number A. Wirminghaus publishes the 
first of a series of articles on the relation of urban to rural population. 
It is interesting to not» that the increase of population in the German 
Empire has been confined exclusively to cities and towns with a pop- 
ulation exceeding 2000. There has been not only a relative, but an 
absolute diminution o rural population during the period 1870~1890. 
This is brought out care in the following table: 
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Cities with a population. of over 100,000 which contained but 4.8 per 
cent of the total inhabitants in 1871, represented 11.2 per cent in 189o. 

The same phenomena is to be found in France, where the urban 
population (in cities of over 2000) has increased “rom 8,646,743 in 
in 1846, to 13,766,508 in 1886, whereas the rural population has de- 
' creased from 26,753,743 to 24,452,395 during the same period. ‘The 
same is true of Austria, where the urban population formed less than 
20 per cent of the total in 1843, while in 1890 more than one-third 
reside in cities with a population exceeding 2000. In England the 
urban population formed but 50 per cent of the total inhabitants in 
1850; in 1891 the percentage had increased to 71.7 per cent. 


The Revue Politique et Parlementaire presents an article on "The 
Budget of the Ministry of the Interior," by Mr. Joseph Reinach. Mr. 
Reinach discusses the results of a decentralizing policy as regards 
local police. With the exception of Paris and Lyons, the control over 
the local police is given to the local authorities. "The author claims 
that this policy has been detrimental to the efficient administration of 
police matters. The remedy for the laxity in the administration of 
this department is the direct administration of the police department 
by state authorities, 
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[The editor of this depar-ment is glad to receive notes on all topics of interest to 
sociologists and persors working along sociological lines in the broadest accepta- 
tion of the term. It i=not the purpose of these columns to define the boundaries 
of sociology, but rathe- to group in one place for the convenience of members of 
the Academy all available bits of information on this subject that would otherwise 
be scattered throughost various departments of the ANNALS. The usefulness of 
this department will =aturally depend largely on the measure of co-operation ac- 
corded the editor by omer members of the Academy. 

Among those who h_ve already indicated their interest and willingness to con- 
tribute are such well--nown workers along sociological lines as Professor F. H. 
Giddings (Columbia <ollege), Professor W. F. Willcox (Cornell University), Dr. 
John Graham Brooks-(Cambridge, Mass.), Dr. E. R. Gould (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity), Mr. John Ko-en (Boston), Hon. Carroll D. Wright (Washington, D. C), 
Professor E. Cheyssom (Paris), Mr. Robert D. McGonnigle (Pittsburg, Pa.), Presi- 
dent John H. Finley (Znox College), M:ss Emily Green Balch (Jamaica Plains, 
Mass.), Miss M. E. Ricamond (Baltimore, Md.), and others.] 


+ 


Theory of Sociolsgy.—Æducational influence of machinery on work- 
men. Mr. Alex. E. Outerbridge, Jr., of the machine tool works of 
Wm. M. Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, recently made, in the course of an 
address to the stud=nts in sociology of the University of Pennsylvania, 
a strong and vigc-ous protest against the common belief, to some 
extent supported bz orthodox economic writers, that machinery exerts 
a bad influence or its operators, tending to make them become less 
intelligent economic members of society unless these influences are 
counteracted by other social forces. Mr. Outerbridge’s long experi- 
ence at the head cf a large establishment where the most numerous 
and latest experimerts in machinery are introduced, entitles his 
opinion to careful -onsideration. The following extract is taken from 
his address : 

“ With regard tc the influence of mechanical occupation upon the 
mental and moral development of the workingman, I have formed 
some decided opiriors as the result of many years of observation. I 
am satisfied that -vea an insensate machine, in which, however, the 
intelligent and skrFlec designer has embodied his own mental faculties ` 
into its material ccmEinations, so that it is constrained to do his will 
when power is applied, performing accurately the most complex oper- 
ations, exerts a stimu-ating educational influence upon the care ten- 
der, even though 3e may be an illiterate man or boy, entirely uncon- 
scious of this infl:2nce. I am thus, from daily practical observation, 
at variance with tuos2 theorists who maintain that mechanical occu- 
-pation is necessari_y narrowing to the intellect. 
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*If you give a boy of average capacity the simplest routine work 
to do in connection with a machine, perhaps it is merely to feed it 
with raw material, he will at first, in all probability. perform his task 
in a purely perfunctory manner, taking little interest in the work and 
having no comprehension of the mechanism of the machine. Little 
by little, however, the constant repetition of mechanical movements, 
producing always one uniform result, impresses itself upon his latent 
powers of comprehension, the underlying principies and heretofore 
hidden motive of the seemingly inexplicable combination of wheels 
and gears is revealed, and simple order is evolved out of complexity, 
a new interest is developed and the boy becomes an intelligent opera- 
tor. On revisiting the establishment at the end of some months, you 
may find the same machine and the same, yet not the same, attendant. 
He has become, it may be, an expert; he is now, perhaps, the master of 
the machine, knowing its imperfections and sometimes even suggest- 
ing improvements which had been previously overlooked. 

“The influence upon the operative of daily contact with machinery 
is thus, in my judgment, a potent one, enlarging his mental horizon, 
giving him more accurate perceptions of the true relation of parts 
and fitness of things and elevating him intellectually above the aver- 
age plane of the skillful handicraftsman. 

* If we had time to dwell upon this interesting phase of psycholog- 
ical study, I might even go a step farther and say that I believe it is 
possible to trace, through the machine, back to the inventor, a posi- 
tive and continuing influence of his mind upon the mind of the 
operator. I cannot, at this time, lead you on this path farther than 
to point out the direction of thought and give you some illustrations 
of those features of mechanical occupation which are of the greatest 
interest, I think, to the student of sociology, viz.: The correlative 
influence as revealed in such studies of mind upor matter, and of 
matter upon mind. 

“I believe that every novel machine possesses something of the 
personality of its creator. 

** Suppose, for example, that a number of inventors, being in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, surrounded by different environments, 
having different necessities, experiences and conveniences, are all en- 
gaged independently, at the same time, in solving some new problem 
in mechanics, or in designing some novel machine to perform special 
work (we have had a plethora of such illustrations of recent years 
in the number of new inventions in connection with the employment 
of electricity for various utilitarian purposes) you will find that dif- 
ferent minds volve different methods of accomplishing one ultimate 
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‘One inventor wll proceed by the most direct method to attain the 
final end, another will take a more devious course and produce, it 
may be, a more coriplicated machine yet it may also be difficult to 
decide upon their eletive merits, since one may gain in refinement 
and accuracy what t Icses in other features. Each machine exhibits 
in its design the m-=ntal process of the inventor, and each has there- 
fore a distinct individuality emanating from its creator incorporated 
in it and this in tura exerts a continuing influence upon the mind of 
the operator. 

‘The educationzl influence of mechanical occupation upon Oe. 
workingman is striLingly illustrated in still another manner. 

“We have in this es-ablishment (and the same may, without doubt, 
be observed elsewhere! not one, but many, employes who exhibit as 
much skill in ther special work as that of well-known original - 
scientific investigators. They are daily performing operations as 
delicate in their wey es the work of the microscopist and with a de- 
gree of accuracy amazing to the novice. Take the simple operation 
of calipering a tube or measuring a rod and you will find mechanics 
dealing quaztitaticzly with fractions of an inch which ordinary people 
totally disregard. 

“The most: perfect machine ever constructed only approaches, 
never realizes, the ideal of its designer or constructor, and it is 
therefore impossibee to entirely eliminate from the work done by 
it the ‘personal ecuation' of the operator. You may see, for ex- 
ample, in these works an immense planing machine taking a final 
scraping cut from tie surface of a piece of metal, and it may seem to 
your sight and’ torch as smooth as a mirror, yet the inspector will 
casually rub his fin zer over the surface and detect ridges not exceeding 
perhaps a few thonsandths of an inch, the work resembling to him 
a plowed field, anc if the furrows exceed a most minute allowance, 
the operation must be repeated again and again, until the minute im- 
perfections of the man and of the machine have been eliminated fram 
the work. 

"It is therefore rot merely the ability to turn out a maximum 
amount of work ir a given time from any machine tool which consti- 
tutes the skilled mechanic. No matter how nearly automatic the ma- 
chine may be, it isst subject to human guidance, and no matter how 
nearly perfect its consiruction, its work is still subject to final correc- 
tion by that most ~zonderful of all machines, the human hand guided 
by the human mini.” 

College and Socal Settlements.—Aingsiey House, Pittsburg, Fa., is 
enlarging its field of rsefulness this winter. An additional house, No. 
1725 Penn avenue, has been secured and the work is being carried on 
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there as well as at 1705 Penn avenue. About twenty clubs are organized 
in the College Settlement and Miss Everest, the superintendent, has 
succeeded in obtaining an increased number of workers. 

"Social Statistics of a City Parish,” is the title of a pamphlet 
issued by the Church Temperance Society, Church Missions House, 
Fourth avenue and Twenty-second street, New York. It contains the 
results of an investigation of the social facts concerning a small but 
well defined section of New York City. The plars showing location 
of churches and saloons give a graphical representation of some of 
the statistics gathered. Eight women enumerators gathered the ma- 
terial on well-outlined blanks of inquiry containing questions which 
covered the following general lines of investigation: Family, occupa- 
tion (skilled or unskilled), wages, hours of labor, rooms, rentals, 
creed, social and sanitary conditions, agencies (bad and good), The 
results are then grouped according to nationalities. Much in this 
fifty-page pamphlet appeals especially to the readers for which it was 
prepared. Some of it cannot fail to interest all students of social 
problems and it ought to serve as a model for a kind of work that we 
might expect our social settlements to do more of than they have 
done in the past. 


Tenement Houses.— The New York Tenement House Committee of 
1894, of which Mr. R. W. Gilder, of the Century, was chairman, and 
Mr. Edward Marshall, secretary, reported to the Legislature on January 
16, 1895. The report with recommendations, but without plans and 
evidence taken, has been printed and covers twenty-seven good sized 
pages. It discusses the work of the committee and the methods 
pursued, describes the condition of the worst tenement houses and 
their population. The tenement house population of New York in 
1893 was estimated at 1,332,773 persons living in 39,138 houses, but of 
this number only four-fifths really belong to the class usually desig- 
nated by that term, the remainder living in flats and apartment 
houses, In the real tenement sections of the city the overcrowding is 
great and the density of population for these sections '' greater than 
that of any other city in the world." The dangers from fire under 
present laws of construction are very great, and the recommendations 
in connection with this point are numerous and specific. In all the 
committee makes twenty-one specific recommendations, grouped un- 
der the following general headings: (1) Destruction of Unsanitary 
Buildings ; (2) Regarding Construction of Tenement Houses Hereafter 
to be Built; (3) Prevention of Fire; (4) Height of Basement Ceilings 
above.Ground; (5) Removal of Wall Paper; (6) Lighting of Halls; 
(7) Overcrowding ; (8) Use of Tenement Houses for Lodging Houses, 
Stables and for Storage and Handling of Rags; (9) Discretionary 
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Powers of the Board of Health ; (10) Filing of Owner’s Name; (11) In- 
crease of the Health Board’s Inspection Force; (12) Small Parks, with 
Playgrounds; (x3) School Playgrounds; (14) Rapid Transit; (x5) Mu- 
nicipal Bathing Establishments; (16) Drinking Fountains and Lava- 
tories ; (17) Electric Lights; (18) Extension of Smooth Pavements ; (19) 
School Houses and Kindergartens; (20) Prostitution in Tenement 
Houses; (21) Commission on Tenement Houses. 

The mere enumeration of these headings, on each of which there 
was at least one specific recommendation, suffices to indicate, in some 
measure, the breadth and thoroughness of this investigation. All the 
recommendations are marked by a spirit of moderateness and’ a view 
to their practicability without disturbing existing business conditions, 
and are in no sense the ravings or dreams of fanatical reformers. In 
some cases the committee frankly admits that it would like to make a 
more radical recommendation, but thinks, at the present time, any- 
thing more severe would be prohibitory. Perhaps best of all is the 
last recommendation, that the present Tenement House Board of city 
officials be abolished. A permanent board of such a nature is not 
likely to do any good, and the committee wisely recommends a 
periodical (every five years) investigation by a special committee, as in 
the present case. The whole report was discussed publicly and enthu- 
siastically approved by leading economists and philanthropists at a 
large mass meeting held in Cooper Union, Wednesday evening, 


january 30. 

Sociological Investigation.— Work for Churches. Clergymen of all 
denominations have of late been among the most eager inquirers on 
all social questions. Too often their interest has not been sufficient, ` 
or the demands on their time and strength have been too great, to en- 
able them to give the patient and careful study to the actual social con- 
ditions around them, not to mention the theories and experience of 
others that is absolutely necessary in order to attain any adequate 
basis for thought or action. The dilettante who merely desires to 
gather material for sensational sermons on the labor question, temper- 
ance, pauperism, etc., is very apt to put a sufficient number of ill-di- 
gested facts and fallacious conclusions together in the limits of a single 
discourse as to disgust the more sober-thinking element of his congre- 
gation. The field of social investigation is so broad that it is not 
surprising that the average clergyman who wishes to do nothing but 
good work is afraid to enter it unaided, though his interests cause him 
pretty constantly to keep one eye on the neighboring social Geld 
somewhat to the neglect of his theological patch, where doubtless the 
law of diminishing returns has begun to operate. Many as are the 
difficulties that stand in the way of the average overworked pastor, 
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and deter him from undertaking serious sociological work, there are 
many kinds of original investigating work for which heisin a peculiarly 
favorable position. acts, sociological facts of every description are 
needed by all. ‘The very gathering of these is one of the best kinds of 
training for honest and clear thinking on social topics. ‘The church, 
with its splendid machinery and coterie of sympathetic workers, is 
admirably suited to perform an invaluable service in every community 
by gathering and publishing full and accurate facts regarding the life 
and doings of all classes in the respective communities. Never mind if 
results are not immediately visible. Some of the patience that science 
requires in the collection of the thousands of inductions that originate 
or test. the accuracy of every valuable scientific disccvery ; some of the 
self-abnegation not uncommon in the scientific world, where a life 
may be devoted to the mere collection of data to be used in generali- 
zation by others who build on a ready-made foundation, will surely 
not be lacking in the church. We all can’t solve the *' social ques- 
tion" in our own way and by our own unaided efforts, and yet that 
is what so many reformers are trying to do. We all can contribute 
something to the analysis of the labyrinth of tangled, knotted, dis- 
torted and complicated facts that form the outer surface of all our 
social questions. Foreign countries and cities are often more favored 
than we are in America, in that they have able local statistical bureaus 
which furnish many reliable data which we for the present must rely 
on private initiative to supply. Every clergyman can help in meeting 
the deficiency in his locality, can reap a benefit for himself and his 
church through the reactionary influence of such work on church 
work, and can directly contribute to the progress of social science in 
the United States. Mr. Robert Graham, the able secretary of the 
Church Temperance Society of New York, has published several 
pamphlets * which prove that valuable results come from the applica- 
tion of the method of social observation and investigation to the liquor 
problem, and the latest pamphlet published by that society, entitled, 
“Social Statistics of a City Parish," t goes into still broader lines of 
investigation. 

The letter accompanying a copy of the latter pamphlet which was 
sent to the rectors of Episcopal parishes in New York City is so full of 


*"Iiquordom in New York City.” By ROBERT GRAHAM. New York, 1883. 
Pp. 26. 

"New York City and Its Masters," By ROBERT GRATA New York, 1887. 
Pp.47. Price, twenty-five cents. 

"Chattel Mortgages on Saloon Fixtures in New York City." By ROBERT 
GRAHAM. New York, 1888. Pp. 22. All published by Church Temperance SS 
ciety, Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. 

+ Noticed above. 
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' valuable suggestions for all clergymen that we reproduce it in full, at 
the same time stating that this department of the ANNALS will be glad 
to correspond with eny clergymen who desire to undertake work of 
this nature in conn-ction with their parishes, and help in outlining 
the same and in the Dullishing of results of general interest. 


s0c:al Statistics of Parishes. 


‘Accurate knowledge of facts must precede all remedies for evils. 
This is the unanimors ooinion of all students of social science and of 
all charitable societ=s which are doing their work in an intelligent 
way. Yet the kind cf facts regarding the life and labor of the people 
which are most need -d zs a basis for all plans of social advancement 
have never as yet been collected and tabulated in this city ; indeed 
in this respect New Sort is as much an unknown region as the woods 
of Maine. 

'* By this mail we forward you a copy of a pamphlet lately published 
by the Church Temrzerence Society, entitled, ‘Social Statistics of a 
City.Parish,’ it being am elaborate and most searching investigation 
~ into the social condit ons, nationalities, creeds, etc., of the population 
residing within the cure of St. Augustine's Chapel Trinity Parish, 
New York. 

“The work of enumeration was done by a number of skillful lady 
visitors, and it is ow conviction that it will give you a reliable and 
valuable analysis of the conditions which make up the social life of 
that congested sectio3 of the city of New York. l 

* We beg to call your attention to this pamphlet and ask that you 
will carefully examine it. It is believed that a similar investigation 
carried out in all the zreat parishes of the city would materially aid in 
dealing intelligently witk the sericus problems that present themselves 
in the work of the charch. 

“There can be no more pressing question than that of how to bring 
about better social ccmditions for those who live under circumstances 
so fatal to true religie n, intelligent citizenship and real home life. 

*In addition to tuis work as pertaining to great cities we believe 
that much good wouH b= done, by a more limited yet important inves- 
tigation in smaller >was and villages. Much hindrance comes to 
church work from ei inaccurate and inadequate knowledge of the 
actual conditions of reir respective communities. 

«Tt would be witha tue power of almost any rector to secure with- 
. out expense this mor» thorough knowledge, and we believe that such 
investigation would zid to a remarkable degree the intelligence with 
‘which the church skould do its work, and bring her into more vital 
touch with the sociallife of the people. 
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“We suggest inquiries along the following lines and should esteem 
ita great kindness if you are willing to give tis the advantage of auy 
criticisms or suggestions that occur to you in connection with this 
work. 

‘Trusting that you will kindly give the pamphlet your considera- 
tion, we remain faithfully yours, 

“HENRY V. SATTERLEE, Chatrman. 
"IRVING GRINNELI, l 
‘PASCAL HARROWER, 
“Church Missions House, “ROBERT GRAHAM, 
4th Ave. and 22d St., Members of Committee.” 
New York." 





Statistics.—Population of town or village. 
Nationalities. 
Creeds and religious affiliations, 
Membership of different religious bodies. 
Membership of Sunday schools. 
Average church attendance of men. 
Saloons.—Rules governing Excise Board. 
Character and attitude of Excise Commissioners, 
License fees. 
Manner in which present laws are kept touching 
Sales on Sunday. 
Sales to minors. 
Sales to drunkards. 





Many other topics for investigation might have been added to the 
above list. Housing and sanitary conditions, rents, wages and items 
of family budget are very important items. 


Charities.—New York Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor. This society which has been so valuable an aid to the’ 
carrying out of true scientific charity principles by rendering prompt 
and adequate relief to worthy cases reported by the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York and other organizations as well as individ- 
uals, completed in 1893 a half-century of philanthropic work. The 
demands for relief were so great during the winter of 1893-94 that the 
annual report which was to be an elaborate one was not issued. It 
has now appeared combined with the report for 1894 thus making a 
double volume.* The work of the society is distributed among six 
departments: (1) the Department of Finance; (2) of Temporary 
Relief; (3) óf Dwellings; (4) of Food Supply; (5) of Schools and 


* 1843-1893. Semi-Centennial of the New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. October, 1894. New York, United Charities Building, 105 
Hast Twenty-second Street. Pp. 275. 
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Institutions ; (6) of Hygiene. During a period of fifty years ending 
September 30, 1894, the society expended $2,250,000, the expenditures 
for single years in some cases amounting to nearly $100,000, and in 
1894 amounting to $120,506.60. This report with its eighty appendices 
offers much material for the detailed study of the different depart- 
ments of the work of the society and interesting comparisons with 
similar work in former years. The society experienced three very 
trying years of industrial depression and distress besides the winter of 
1893-94, and the record as far as it goes of the winters of 1854-55, 
1857-58 and 1873-74 is interesting for purposes of comparison. 
Fennsyluania.—The question of abolishing the State Board of 
Charities, and establishing a Department of Charities and Corrections 
at Harrisburg composed solely of paid officials, is again before the 
Pennsylvania Legislature. The expenditures of the State for chari- 
table purposes amounted last year to nearly $1,500,000, and it is argued 
that so large a sum warrants the expenditure of a few more thousands 
on a départment that will see that full value is received in a much 
better way than a board of unpaid private citizens is apt to do. This 
will naturally bring up a discussion of the present and prospective 
influence of politics in the control of our State charitable institutions, 
and thus give room for much difference of opinion as to the wise 
method to pursue. The Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Board 
of Commissioners of Public Charities for 1893* has just been dis- 
tributed, and the Twenty-fifth Annual Report is about going to press, 
The condition of each of the State institutions, and of many private 
ones under State supervision, is given in detail by the Commissioners 
visiting them. The statistical part of the report is not encouraging, ' 
indicating as it does increase of crime and pauperism, overcrowding 
of many institutions, etc, Court proceedings show an increase in 
1893 over x892 of persons tried of 1502, or 9.59 per cent; of convictions 
an increase of 319, or 8.69 per cent; an increase of 221 in the peniten- 
tiaries, of 173 in county prisons, of 28 in the workhouse, and a 
decrease of 25 in the industrial reformatory, and an increase of 53 in 
the reformatories for boys and girls. The Eastern Penitentiary, where 
. solitary confinement is supposed to obtain, the overcrowding was so 
great (December 31, 1893) that 1248 persons 'occupied 720 cells. The 
almshouse population of the State was 22,950, an increase of 229 over 
1892. In addition to these persons out-door relief was extended to 
22,269, amounting to nearly $300,000. The net cost of almshouses 


*'* Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of Public Char- 
ities of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for 1893, also the Report of the Gen- 
eral Agent and Secretary, Statistics, and the Report of the Committee on 
Iunacy." Transmitted to the Legislature January, 1894. Official Document, 
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and out-door relief is given as $1,912,639.78. The accommodations 
for the insane are barely adequate, though the removal of tooo chronic 
patients to the new asylum at Wernersville filled that institution and 
left the State hospitals filled to their proper capacity. The report 
maintains, therefore, that in the near future there will be a demand 
for a new institution for the care and treatment of the insane. 

Massachusetts —The Sixteenth Annual Report of the State Board 
of Lunacy and Charity of Massachusetts,* covering the year Septem- 
ber, 1893 to September, 1894, has just appeared. The number of insane 
in the State under supervision, September 30, 1894, was 6571, of which 
5551 were in hospitals and asylums, 809 in town almshouses, and 211 
in private families. The cost of support in the State hospitals and 
asylums was $772,559. The poor in the State within the year ending 
September 30, 1894, were: 


In-door poor, State and town, average, .. ...... * € e 12,039 
Out-door poor, State and town, supported, average, . . . . . . 1,388 
Out-door poor, State and town, relieved, ........... 57,000 
Cost of support and relief, towns, ............ e. » $1,982,072 
Cost of support and relief, State, ............... 358,688 

$2,340,760 





The report contains a well-prepared statistical appendix entitled 
“The Pauper Abstract." From one of these tables, an exceedingly 
interesting one (page xxxi), it appears that pauperism in the cities and 
towns has increased greatly and steadily since 1874, in Massachusetts, 
so far as those who are fully supported by the public go. The number 
receiving partial support does not vary greatly from year to year. 
The cost to the people of Massachusetts, however, has nearly doubled 
in the period 1874-94. ' 


Unemployed.—New York City. Appendix No. 13 (page 153) of the 
Semi-Centennial Report of the New Vork Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poort gives an epitome of Miss Buchanan’s 
report to the society which tabulates the answers to questions sent by 
Mr, Carlos C. Closson, representing the ‘‘ Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics,” to Mayor Gilroy of New York, and referred by him to this 
society. It contains a good summary of the reliefxvórk done in New 
York City during the winter of 1893-94. i 

Cincinnati, O.—The annual message of the Mayor of Cincinnati 
for 1894 contains a résumé of the relief work undertaken by the city 
in the winter of 1893-94. From the census taken by the police 
force, October 1, 1893, it appeared that 7020 persons were out of 


* Public Document No, 17. Boston, 1895. 
} Noticed under heading " Charities’ above. 
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employment, and that these persons, of whom 5851 were men, the 
balance women and children, were the bread-winners and support of 
over 25,000 people. A committee of citizens in conference with the 
Mayor deemed: the situation sufficiently serious to warrant the city 
^ giving additional employment. The Board of Legislation appropriated 
$30,000 from the Contingent Fund to be placed at the disposal of the 
Park Board, and during the month of November, and up to December 
15, 1893, 1200 men were employed on the parks, 2387 persons applied 
for work, 1891 were examined at residences, 1013 were recommended 
after examination, and 878 were not recommended for one of the fol- 
lowing: reasons: (1) Not found at address given ; (2) no.families de- 
pendent, or families had sufficient income for maintenance ; (3) few 
who had found other work between time of application and examina- 
tion. About so of those recommended did not appear, or were dis- 
charged for good cause on trial; 200 additional men were taken from 
the organization of the unemployed, and 1168 laborérs and 32 foremen 
and time-keepers in all were employed ; $28,543.33 was paid in wages, 
and $1456.77 for tools. 

A second bill appropriating $100,000 became law February 1, 1894, 
and up to April r, 1894, of the 4495 applicants for work, 3140, who 
were the main support of 17,000 persons, were employed six days at 
eight hours each at fifteen cents an hour every third week. All appli- 
cants were rigidly examined by the Associated Charities and the Po- 
lice Department. A fairly good system of employment cards was 
improvised to prevent fraud. Most persons employed had had no 
experience with a pick or shovel, and the Mayor estimates that the 
actual value received from the labor employed will not exceed fifty 
cents on the dollar. At the date of the Mayor's report (April 1, 1894,) 
about half of the $100,000 appropriation had been expended. 

The report of the Board of Administration, issued in February, 
1895,* shows that the balance of this appropriation was expended on 
the parks and in cleaning and repairing the streets, and that the 
Water Works Department was authorized to issue in addition $100,000, 
of which $50,000 was expended in pay rolls, making a total expendi- 
ture for the relief of the unemployed of about $180,000. 

Immigration.—limmigration Restriction League. The wide-spread 
feeling that the time has come when there should be a more careful 
sifting of the immigration to our shores, has found expression in the 
formation of the Immigration Restriction League. It was organized 
in Boston on May 31, 1894, but now has members in nearly every 
State in the Union. Itis an entirely non-political and non-sectarian 
organization. 

*Pp.98. Cincinnati. The Commercial Gazette Job Print, 1395. 
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According to the Constitution its objects are: ‘‘ To'advocate and work : 
for the further judicious restriction or stricter regulation of immigra- 
tion, to issue documents and circulars, solicit facts and: information 
on that subject, hold public meetings, and to arouse public opinion 
to the necessity of a further exclusion of elements undesirable for 
citizenship or injurious to our national character. It is not an object 
of this league to advocate the exclusion of laborers or other immi- 
grants of such character and standards as fit them to become citizens." 

The officers of theleague are: President, Professor John Fiske, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Vice-Presidents, Mr. Samuel B. Capen, Boston; Hon. 
George F. Edmunds, Burlington, Vt.; Hon. George S. Hale, Colonel 
Henry Lee, Mr. Robert Treat Paine, Hon. Henry Parkman, Mr. 
Thomas F. Ring, all of Boston; Hon. I, Saltonstall, Newton, Mass.; 
Professor N. S. Shaler, Cambridge, Mass.; and Professor Richmond 
Mayo-Smith, New York City; Secretary, Mr. Charles Warren, 428 
Exchange Building, Boston; Treasurer, Mr. S. D. Parker, Boston. 
The Chairman of the Executive Committee is Mr. Robert DeC. Ward. 
The annual dues are one dollar. ] 
. The league has issued thus far five publications, Number one isa 
small sixteen-page pamphlet on “The Present Aspect of the Immigra- 
tion Problem." Number two is a four-page circular containing 
statistics as to the character of the immigration into the United States, 
etc, Number three, another sixteen-page pamphlet, contains ‘‘ Various 
Facts and Opinions Concerning the Necessity of Restricting Immigra- 
tion." Number four is also a four-page circular and gives “Twenty 
Reasons Why Immigration Should Be Further Restricted Now.” 
Number five is a card and contains the “Latest Information About 
Immigration, » (December, 1894). Any of these publications can be 
obtained from the secretary, 428 Exchange Building, Boston. 
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going back as far as 1790. 
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‘Socialism : 
'* Practicable Socialism : Essays on Social Reform." By SAMUEL, and 
HENRIETTA BARNETT. Pp. 336. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
' Le socialisme évangélique.” Par J. ANGOr DES Rotours. Ke- 
form Sociale, January 16, 1895. 


Labor and the Sociai Question: 


` “La question sociale." Par A. LIESSE. Paris, 1894. 

"Des Syndicats entre industriels pour régler la production en 
France.” Par CLAUDIO JANNET. Reform Sociale, January 16, 1895. 

'* Püllman and Paternalism.” By C. H. EATON. “A Labor Trust.” 
By E. M. BURCHARD. American Journal of Politics, December, 1894. 

“Stock Sharing as a Preventive of Labor Troubles." By IL. R. 
EnHRnICH. Forum, December, 1894. 

'"The Church and the Labor Question." By HENRY H. BARBER. 
American Magazine of Civics, January, 1895. 
“Report of the Strike Commission.” By H. P. ROBINSON. ‘The 
Labor Church and Religion of the Labor Movement." By J. TREVOR. 
Forum, January, 1895. 

"Significance of Recent Labor Troubles in America." By C. D. 
WRIGHT. “Conditions Which Produce the Juvenile Offender.” By 
W. D. Morrison. Juternational Journal of Ethics, January, 1895. 

“ L' Industrie du chiffon à Paris et là vie des chiffonniers." Par 
EDOUARD FUSTER, première partie. eforme Sociale, January 1, 1895. 

“ Le Congrès de Milan sur les accidents du travail.” Par Los 
PAULIAN. Journal des Economistes, November 15, 1894. 

"La grève des mineurs dans les houilléres d'Ecosse. Par J. 
BAILHACHE. La Science sociale, December, 1894. 


Charities : 

“The Charities of San Francisco." A Directory of the Benevolent 
and Correctional Agencies, together with a Digest of the Laws most 
directly affecting their work. Prepared by C. K. JENNEsS, M. A., 
and published for the Department of Economics and Social Science, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. Pp. 93. San Francisco, 1894. 

“ American Charities: A Study in Philanthropy and Economics.” 
By AMos G. WARNER, Ph. D. Pp. 430. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. [This is quite the best treatise that has appeared on American 
Charities, broad in its scope, well written and accurate in details. The 
introductory part treats of such broad topics as “ Philanthropy and ` 
Economics in the past," ‘Causes of Poverty," ‘(Personal Causes 
of Individual Degeneration," “Some of the Social Causes of Indi- 
vidual Degeneration," ‘‘ Charity as a Factor in Human Selection ;" 
the other parts treat of ‘‘The Dependent Classes," " Philanthropic 
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Financiering "7 and ''The Supervision, Organization and Betterment 
" of Charities.” An appendix contains a good bibliographical index. ] 
“La lutte contre le paupérisme en Angleterre—La Charity Organi- 
zation Society.’ Par L. VARIAU. Revue sociale et polit., No. 5, 1894. 
“Charity That Helps and Other Charity." By JANE E. ROBBINS, 
forum, December, 1894. 
"Beginning of Charity Organizations in America." By S. H: 
GURTEEN. Lend a Hand, November, 1894. 
“ Le service des enfants assistés.” Par E. BRUEYRE. Revue pol- 
ihque et parlementaire, December, 1894. 


‘Social In -titutions— 72e Family, the Church ; 

“ History of Marriage—Jewish and Christian—in Relation to Divorce 
and Certain Forbidden Degrees." By H. M. LUBBOCK, D. D. Pp. 326. 
New York: Longinans, Green & Co. 

* Catholic and Protestant Countries Compared." By ALFRED 
YouNG. Pp. 628. New York : Catholic Book Exchange. [Written 
‘from the Catholic point of view to defend the influence of the Catholic 
Church in moulding and shaping intelligence and morality. ] 

"Le Vatican, les Papes et la Civilisation :. Le Gouvernment Central 
' de PÉglise? Paris, Didot: New York, Dyrsen and Pfeiffer, 1895. 
[The illustrations throughout this volume are numerous and well 
executed and are perhaps of more value than the text. ] 

"Le Homestead, le foyer de famille insaisissable.” Par L. A. 
CORNIQUET. Paris, 1895. 

“Die Mitarbeit der Kirche an der Lósung der socialen Frage." 
Von MARTIN v. Nataustus. Band Il. “Die Aufgabe der Kirche.” 
Pp. VIII, 470. Leipzig, 1894. 

Miscellaneous : 

“The. Production and Consumption of Wine in France," Board: 
of Trade Journal, London, November 15, 1894. 

“The Sweating System in Philadelphia." By Frank M. GooD- 
CHALD. Arena, January, 1895. 

“Alien Immigration.” By GEOFFREY DRAGE. Fortnightly 
Review, January, 1895. 

“The Industrial Christian Alliance of New York:” By A. W. 
Mirsury. Review of Reviews, January, 1895. 

" Stadtische Socialpolitik.” Von Dr. VICTOR MATAJA. Zeitschrift 
für Volkswirtschaft, Socialpolitik und Verwaltung. Vol. III, No. 4. 

[This article is a small book on the subject, covering as it does eighty 
quarto pages. It treats of the socialistic tendencies of the Common 
Councils of London and Paris and discusses in detail the Labor 
Exchanges, Employment Bureaus, etc., in various countries. ] 
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and peculiar statute law. In other words, we think that the 
confusion which results from contradictory statutes may in 
. large measure be obviated without any great modification of 
the statute law in any one State, by merely passing, under 
the general head of ‘‘ acts to promote national uniformity of 
law,’’ new and simple chapters of laws in cases where the 
uniform law is different from the law as already existing in 
_ the State. In most cases they will be the same; for, other 
things being equal, we shall, of course, recommend for adop- 
tion the law existing already in the greatest number of States. 
Now how does this diversity of statute law arise? Let us 
consider the statute law of the original thirteen States, and the 
extent to which they have simultaneously adopted the com- 
mon law of England, and itsstatutes. The inherited body of 
English laws, as existing, let us say, July 4, 1776, was already 
somewhat complex. It consisted: (1) of the common law of 
England so far as each State had tacitly adopted it as suited 
to their condition ; and further so far as they had expressly - 
adopted it by statute at this or a subsequent time; (2) of the 
statutes of England, or Great Britain, amendatory to the com- 
mon law, which they had in like manner, that is, tacitly or ex- 
pressly, adopted; and (3) of the colonial statutes themselves. 
Here we may observe two reasons for diversity: (1) In 
English statute law, as the States differed very widely in 
the.completeness with which they adopted it, and the date 
to which they brought such adoption, and (2) the difference 
existing among the colonies in their own statutes. This, 
however, is not so great as would be supposed; for nearly all 
colonial statutes were more in the nature of ordinances, and 
concerned such matters as the treatment of Indians and the 
financial system rather than the general common law; and, 
moreover, after the Revolution there was a distinct tendency 
to adopt the same laws, even though the colonial laws had 
differed. For instance, in the case of the inheritance of 
land, some States had, before the Revolution, the rule of 
primogeniture, some States—like Massachusetts—gave the 
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eldest son a double portion; and some States had already 
adopted, under the lead of Georgia, the system universal at 
present, by which all children shared equally. 

Considering first the common law of England, Franklin said 
of it, ‘‘ The settlers of colonies in America did not carry with 
them the laws of the land as being bound by them wherever 
they should settle. They left the realm to avoid the incon- 
veniences and hardships they were under, where some of 
these laws were in force; particularly ecclesiastical laws, 
those for the payment of tithes, and others. Had it been 
understood that they were to carry these laws with them, 
- they had better have stayed home among their friends, unex- 
posed to the risks and toils of a new settlement. ‘They 
carried with them a right to such parts of the laws of the 
land as they should judge advantageous or useful to them; 
a right to be free from those they thought hurtful, anda 
right to make such others as they should think necessary, 
not infringing the general rights of Englishmen; and such 
new laws they were to form as agreeable as might be to the 
laws of England." : 

The common law of England has, in thirty States, been 
expressly adopted by a statute of the present State, the 
statute being adopted in most cases soon after the Revolu- 
tion. “Thus, in Maryland, the people are declared entitled 
to the common law of England by the Maryland declar- 
ation of rights. In twenty-four other States the com-, 
mon law of England so far as applicable and not inconsistent 
with the constitution and laws of the State, or such part of it 
as is adapted to the condition and wants of the people, what- 
ever that may mean, is adopted and declared to be in force. 
In five other States such parts of the common law as were in 
force in the colony or in the territory previous to the adop- 
tion of the State constitution, are declared in force if not 
inconsistent therewith. 

This accounts for thirty out of forty-six States and Terri- 
tories. Only in Florida and, Dakota there is declared to be 
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‘no Common Law cases where the law is .declared by 
the codes. In the other fifteen States and Territories the 
statute-books are silent; but I will presume that in all the 
Common Law of England prevails; for the only States about 
which there will be any doubt, namely Texas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico and Arizona, originally French or Spanish 
States, belong to the class which have expressly adopted the 
Common Law. We see, therefore, that there is no great 
ground for diversity here. 

“Taking up next the English statutes: Here we finda great 
diversity. Professor Colby, of Dartmouth, says, * ‘‘ By Eng- 
lish constitutional usage acts of parliament passed after the 
settlement of any American colony were not deemed to bind 
it unless it was named therein.f Long before the Revolution 
public opinion in America ordained and declared that no act : 
of parliament passed after the settlement of any American 
colony ought to have force therein, even if applied to it in 
express terms, unless adopted in it, at least, by tacit consent. 
When, therefore, independence was proclaimed and State 
-constitutions were adopted, English statutes amendatory of 
the common law, only '' so far as applicable .and. not incon- 
‘sistent with the laws of the United States or the State’’ were. 
declared to be in force in the different States. But in this 
matter the original States, and later the new States, have 
acted with true English irregularity, and so added to the 
diversity of the American law.”’ 

Indiana, Illinois, the Virginias, Missouri, EEREN Col- 
orado and Wyoming, adopt all English statutes which 
were enacted prior to the fourth year of James I., with cer- 
tein specified exceptions even there; while Rhode Island 
and Florida adopt all statutes up to the time of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; and Pennsylvania all which were in 
. force on May 10 of the year 1776; and New York, on the 


* Address of James F. Colby before Grafton & Coos Bar Association, January 


29, 1892. 
+ Blackstone, Vol. I, p. 108. 
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other hand, expressly denies any effect to any English 
statutes in New York since May 1, 1788. ‘Thus, in Pennsyl- 
vania practically all English statutes enacted before May 
10, 1776, are in force, while in the neighboring State of 
New York none are. 

Nevertheless, I think that the courts of all States—includ- 
ing the vast majority which are silent on this point—do in 
fact enforce those important English statutes which have 
grown to be considered as part of the Common Law. I do 
not believe, therefore, that there is any great cause for di- 
versity here again. 

Taking up next the colonial statutes: In EE 
there are a great many colonial laws which are very inter- 
esting; especially the collection known as the “Body of 
Liberties," and which have probably some effect on the 
present decisions of courts in that State; but the bulk of 
them are of interest rather from the sociological point of 
view. It comprises ninety-eight sections, the first of which 
is identical with the civil rights provision of the English 
Petition of Right to Charles I. ‘Twelve other sections con- 
cern similar rights. Section 9 regulates monopolies and 
patents; and Section io declares lands free of all feudal 
systems of tenure. Section 11 gives power to will; and there 
are forty other sections concerning ‘‘ rights at law." ‘T'wen- 
ty-one sections are called '' Laws concerning liberties, more 
particularly concerning freemen;’’ four sections concern- 
ing ‘‘liberties of children,’’ four ‘‘ of servants," four ‘‘ of 
foreigners," while only two consider the ‘‘liberties of 
women."' 

From a general glance at the Massachusetts colonial laws, 
it appears that substantially all matters now covered by 
statute were treated of in them, and also many other matters 
concerning which statute regülation would now be inde- 
fénsible; for, as we all know, the Puritan common wealth in- 
terfered with the liberty of the citizen to a far greater extent 
than we would suffer the State to do nowadays. 
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As an example of the sort of colonial statute whick is still 
in force to-day, one may mention that statute which was 
universally adopted throughout the colonies providing that 
all conveyances of land shall be by deed, and not by livery 
of seisin; and establishing the relations within which a per- 
son may not marry. 

The laws of New Hampshire and Rhode Island were much 
like those of Massachusetts, and are quite as bulky. The 
laws of Connecticut are still more so. The laws of New 
York are contained in statutes at large; they are bulky and 


' "mot digested; but most of them were, after all, mere ordi- 


nances or regulations of government; not statutes affecting 
the common law. In Maryland we find an official volume 
of English statutes in force running from the ninth of 
Henry III.—the statute of dower—down to the eleventh of 
George III.—the renewal of leases; and in South Carolina 
we find an act of 1712 giving a similar list of the statutes 
of the kingdom of England, or South Britain, which were 
in force in that colony, running from Magna Carta ninth 
Henry IL., to the twelfth of William III. This list, curi- 
ously enough, is not identical with the Maryland list; but 
includes a greater number of statutes, although many stat- 
utes were adopted in both. ) 
The only constitutional bodies of law which left any trace 
on our present States, were the Body of Liberties of Massa- 
chusetts; and the declarations or bills of rights of Virginia, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, the last of which is claimed 
to be the first independent constitution ever adopted in 
writing by an English state. For the most elaborate of 
all the colony constitutional documents, the celebrated 
scheme of government drawn by John Locke for the settle- 
ment of South Carolina, although printed still in the first 
volume of that colony’s laws, so far as any effect or trace 
of it now goes, has vanished from the face of the earth. 
Ihave given a few words to this subject of colony laws, 
for the purpose of showing that with the exception of the 
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constitutions, the colony laws, though bulky and of great 
interest, do not in fact usually touch upon the domain of 
the common law; yet such peculiarities as their statutes had 
were preserved somewhat in the statutes of the States 
which succeeded them; and this really is the only origi- 
nal cause of the diversity which we. are considering, which 
has lasted to the present day. 

When we come to the statutes of the States since the war 
of independence, we find great diversity; and it is that 
diversity which we have to consider, and hope in part to 
remedy. For, as has been implied already, we think 
that in the great number of cases there is no reason what- 
ever for this diversity at present; and those ere precisely the 
cases from which the greatest trouble arises. Very little 
difficulty, for instance, arises from the difference of the 
statute regulating the descent of land, where there may be a 
reason for the diversity that exists. The land cannot be 
carried about from one State to another so as to lead to con- 
fusion. On the other hand, conveyances of land may be 
made anywhere, in the Union or elsewhere, to take effect in 
any State; and here great difficulty arises from the mere 
formal differences in the execution of deeds; and these are 
precisely such differences as seem entirely fortuitous and 
unnecessary. 

Before considering in detail a few of the subjects in which 
we think uniformity of law may be well attained, we may 
remark, as bearing on the difficulty of the task, that it is not 
as if each one of the forty-six States and Territories had a 
wholly different statute upon any subject. If that were the 
case, the task would, indeed, be a hard one; but as a matter 
of fact, I have found upon making a complete and careful 
examination and comparison of the laws cf all the States, 
that we usually find not more than three or four diferent 
statutes, in them all, upon any one subject. You will 
commonly find some twenty States, mostly Northern and 
Northwestern, following the lead of the State of New 
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York, and having tke same law. The New England States 
with Ohio and Cregon, will usually form another group. 
‘The Western and Facific Coast States, under the lead of 
California, will form a third; and while there may be two or 
three States with anomalous statutes on any one point, you 
will not commonly find more than three, or, at the most, 
four differences, if the Southern States happen to be differ- 
ent, upon any one section of a statute in the whole Union. 
And there are mary statutes, such as those upon limited 
partnership, wher» the law throughout the whole United 
. States is now nearly identical. ‘This, therefore, would be a 
very easy subjecf on which to obtain uniformity; and, at 
the worst, you have but to bring the minority of the States 
into harmony wita the laws of the majority, provided the 
laws of the majority are open to no obvious objection. 

The diversity, however, even between adjoining States 
of like conditions is very great. To quote Judge Brewster, 
of Connecticut,* as to the difference between that State and 
New York, ‘‘ we tind that in New York, a marriage cere- . 
mony, if ceremony it can be called, is valid without the aid 
of clerical or civel officer; in Connecticut itis not. New 
York limits absolete divorce to one cause; Connecticut ig- 
vites discontent by 2ight.. New York has two kinds of 
divorce; Connecticut one. In New York property descends, 
so to speak, from child to parent in preference to brother 
or sister; Connecticct favors fraternal rather than paternal 
heirship, and the whole law of dower, courtesy, perpetuities 
and ancestral estate -n the two States is entirely different. 
New York requirs two witnesses to a will; Connecticut 
three. New York abolishes common law trusts and powers, 
except as defined Ly statute; Connecticut retains them. 
New York allows preferences in insolvency assignments; 
Connecticut treats all general creditors alike. How a 
notarial seal, especielly from over the border, is proved as 
such in New York, is known only to New York lawyers, if 

t Vol, XIV, reports American Bar Association, p. 369. 
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it is to them; in Connecticut the seal proves itself. A deed 
in New York must have a seal, but only one witness; in 
Connecticut a scroll will answer for a seal, but two witnesses 
are necessary. As for commercial law, from the liability 
of common carriers to the endorsement of notes in blank, 
from chattel mortgage to the doctrine of ‘retention of 
possession a badge of fraud,’ great diversity exists in the 
laws of the two adjoining commonwealths. While in the 
conduct of a suit at law, Connecticut allows an initial at- 
tachment on service of process in all cases, in New York the 
tule is to wait until final judgment before touching the: 
debtor’s property. And while in New Ycrk the right of 
trial by jury remains inviolate, in Connecticut the corpora- 
tion, or other defendant, can take the question of the amount 
of damages from the jury and try it to the court, by a sim- 
ple demurrer, innocently so-called.” 

The reason of this wide diversity in our State statutes 
enacted since the Revolution, may be traced to two or three 
causes. Sir Henry Maine has stated that ‘‘ the capital fact 
in the mechanism of modern states is the energy of legisla- 
tures." Five centuries ago our branch of the race deemed 
statutory enactments fraught with peril. Hallam in his 
‘‘ Middle Ages’’* says: ‘‘A new statute, to be perpetually 
incorporated with the law of England, was regarded as no 
light matter. It was a very common answer to a petition of 
the commons, in the early part of this (Edward III.) reign, 
that it could not be granted without making a new law. 
. . . This reluctance to innovate without necessity and to 
swell the number of laws which all were bound to know and 
obey, with an accumulation of transitory enactments, led 
apparently to the distinction between statutes and ordin- 
ances,’’ 

But as Professor Colby, of Dartmouth, aptly remarks in 
his able address upon this subject, ‘‘in the first years of our 
constitutional history two causes began to work in America 

t Vol. ITL, p. 49. 
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which together go far to explain the energy of our legisla- 
tive bodies. The first was the democratic spirit which, 
after finding literary expression in the writings of the 
Encyclopsedists ard bearing its first fruit in the American 
and French revolutions, engendered the belief that judge- 
made law is aristccratic and that the popular will should 
be able to realize its object immediately. ‘The second was 
the spread, as beneficial results were observed to follow the 
abolition of certaim inherited institutions that had survived 
their usefulness ard the repeal of certain feudal laws whose 
application tended ta-despoil the suffering masses for the 
profit of the wealtl-y classes, of that most persistent of modern 
political superstitions, the belief that all human ills may be 
exercised by the sovereign specific of a legislative,.' Be it 
enacted.’ ”’ 

Professor Colby —referring to my statement in my vol- 
“umes on ‘‘American Statute Law" that the yearly product 
of the legislative Lodies of all our States is from four to eight 
thousand statutes, unkindly cites this fact to illustrate the 
natural fecundity 5f low organisms. 

I myself found upon the investigation to which I have 
referred, that the States and territories of the Union may be 
roughly divided a-ccrding to their habit of enacting statutes 
into four classes: 

ri. Code States which are Ohio, Georgia, Iowa, Texas, 
California, Dakota, Montana, Utah and Wyoming, though 
in several other S:ates the statutes are termed codes. These 
undertake to substitute codes for the common law. . 

2. States whick go far in what may be termed the enact- 
ment of the commor law, and in addition, also, which are: 
New York, Illincis, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Alabama. 

3. States whick are generally inclined to add to, or occas- 
ionally to alter, the common law, rather than to enact it over 
in their statutes; which are Massachusetts, Maine, Kansas, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Tennessee, Missouri and Arkansas. 
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4. The conservative States, which retain the common law 
most nearly intact; which are New Hampshire, Delaware, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Kentucky and South Carolina. 

We are now prepared to sketch the history of the present 
attempt at national unification of law, which is entirely 
based, as I have said, on the voluntary action of the States, 
which have appointed more or less permanent boards of 
commissioners for this purpose, who meet from time to time 
in national conference. ‘This national conference then re- 
commends forms of uniform statutes which each State com- 
mission, returning, presents to the governor or the legislature 
of its own State for enactment. The method is a simple 
one; but the movement—if successful in any degree— 
would be the most important juristic work undertaken in 
the United States since the adoption of the Federal constitu- 
tion. In the more than one hundred years that have elapsed 
since that time, there has been no official effort to obtain 
greater harmony of law among the States of the Union; and 
it is the first time since the debates on the constitution that 
accredited representatives of the several States have met to- 
gether to discuss any legal question from a national point of 
view. ‘The history of the movement may be briefly stated: 

For many years lawyers, and thoughtful students of gov- 
ernment, have desired something of the sort; but to Mr. 
Albert E. Henschel, of New York, belongs the credit of 
drawing the first bill to create State commissions for that 
purpose.* ‘This statute provided that the governor should 
appoint, by and with the consent of the senate, three com- 
missioners who should be constituted a board by the name 
of ‘Commission for the promotion of uniformity of legisla- 
tion in the United States," that it should be the duty of 


*In 1888 this bill was introduced by Hon. Cornelius Van Cott in the Senate of 
New York, and by Hon. Joseph Blumenthal in the Assembly. ' After three years’ 
effort on the part of Mr. Henschel, backed by such prominent New York lawyers 
as Mr. William Allen Butler, Professor Dwight, Austin Abbott, Daniel G. Rollins, 
Henry E. Howland, Noah Davis, William Dorsheimer, and John Cadwallader, such 
a statute was passed in 189o. 
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such board to examine the subjects of marriage and divorce, 
insolvency, the zorm of notarial certificates and other sub- 
jects, and to ascertain the best means of effecting an assim- 
ilation and unifermity of the laws of the States upon them. 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts followed with similar 
statutes; that of Mzssachusetts adding to the New York list 
of subjects the acknowledgment of deeds, and the execution 
and probate of wills. The Massachusetts law gave no gen- 
eral commission to examine into statute law generally, as 
the New York satate did in the phrase ''other subjects; ”’ 
but as most of tae States have followed the larger direction 
of the New York. statute, all the commissioners have deemed 
wise to go with them, so far as subjects were debated in which 
uniformity was advisable and practicable. The legislature 
of Massachusetts has, by ratifying this statute and extending 
the term of the ccmmission for five more years, endorsed 
their action in sa dcing. These commissions in all the States 
serve without pzy, though in many of the States an appro- 
priation was made -o cover their expenses. The first general 
meeting was held at Saratoga on the twenty-fourth of 
August, 1892, at the time of the meeting of the American 
Bar Association. which body had given great assistance to 
the movement for the beginning. At this meeting seven 
States only were actually represented; the States of New ` 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Delaware, 
New Jersey anc Georgia. Mississippi had created a com- , 
mission, but was not at that time represented in the confer- 
ence. I regret to say that since then the term of the creation 
of the Peunsylvania commission has expired; but so far as 
I am informed, Pennsylvania is the only State which has 
not maintained permanently such a commission once ap- 
pointed, and I earnestly hope that the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania may pess a law at its next session re-creating this 
commission, or 2xfending the term of the previous commis- 
sioners, as has been done in both New York and Massachu- 
setts. 
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The. second meeting was held in New York City on the 
fifteenth of November of the same year and following days. 
The third meeting was held at Milwaukee, Wis., on August 
31, 1893, and the following days. At this meeting the 
movement had grown írom the original seven States to 
no less than twenty; the States of Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, Montana and Wyoming, having 
in the meantime appointed commissioners. 

The fourth conference was held in Saratoga, N. Y., on the 
twenty-second and twenty-third of August, 1894, in which. 
the States of Iowa and Virginia were also represented 
commissioners, making twenty-two in all. Since then I 
have had letters or information from the governor or secre- 
‘tary of state of several other States, amonz them Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Oregon, Washington, Nevada and Oklahoma 
Territory, announcing the progress of legislation for similar 
commissions, so that we hope at the meeting at Saratoga in 
Áugust this year to have nearly thirty States represented. 
A bill has moreover recently been introduced in the House 
of Representatives for the appointment of a similar national 
commission to be permanent, with paid salaries, which 
shall co-operate with the State commissioners in this work, 
as there are many subjects upon which there is also national 
Jegislation.  'This bill is substantially as follows: 

. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States of America in Congress assembled, that for the purpose 
of obtaining uniformity of law, and uniformity in the administration 
of the law, throughout the United States, both in Federal and State 
courts, there shall be prepared for adoption by Congress, or for sub- 
mission to the several States, codes of law upon subjects wherein di- 
versity is a hindrance to interstate commerce and an impediment to 
the prosperity of the country, and codes making simple and uniform 
the practice of all Federal courts. 

SECTION 2. That for such purpose the President shall nominate and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint three 


commissioners ou the uniformity of laws, whose duty it shall be to 
prepare codes of the substantive law upon subjects of commercial and 
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mercantile law, ani especially the law upon sales and sellers’ liens, 
stoppage in transi, the liability of carriers, negotiable paper, the 
making and execution of deeds, and the law of domestic relations, in- . 
cluding marriage end divorce, and upon such other topics of the law 
upon which it may seem desirable to said commissioners that there 
should be unifornaty throughout the country ; and to prepare codes 
of civil procedure and criminal procedure for the courts of the United 
States. 

Sec. 3. That sai commission shall from time to time, as it shall 
complete drafts of any portion of its work, submit copies of the same 
to the commissioners of the several States and Territories that have ap- 
pointed or may he-eafter appoint commissioners on uniform laws, for 


 . their advice and cc-operation ; and shall from time to time, as it shall 


fully complete any portions of its work, report the same to Congress 
for its action. i 

SEC. 4. That Coagress shall provide for the use of said commission 
~ at the seat of gowernment a suitable office, books, stationery and . 
clerks. 

It will be seen that this movement has passed beyond 
the stage of an experiment, and may fairly now be called | 
national. ‘whe -otnmissioners have deemed it wise to proceed 
very slowly and carefully, and so far all the laws recom- 
mended by them zor adoption throughout the country are ` 
contained in ore small blue-book. Still less progress has 
been made in the actual enactment of these recommendations 
by the legislattres of the several States; partly because the 
commissioners themselves have deemed it wise to wait until 
they had been : oined, and their recommendations approved, 
by a large majority of the States; and partly owing to the ` 
natural reluctance of any one State to be first in adopting 
the laws recorimended. ‘There is a natural reluctance on 
the part of any State legislature to change, however slightly, 
the statutes under which its people live, until at least they 
feel sure that the object of such change is to be attained by 
the-adoption of th» new statute in all the States of the Union. 
There is also, perhaps, a certain element of short-sightedness 
or local prejucice which is against making any change in 
their wonted lew, however important be the purpose. We 
find it commorly said to is by members of the several State 
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legislatures—and even by members of the national conference 
of commissioners—‘* Why, that is not the law in my State," 
as if that objection were final; even when the State referred 
to is alone, or almost alone, in its treatment of the law, and 
the new law, proposed by the commissioners, is identical 
with that of the bulk of the States. Of course, if objections 
on this score are to prevail when there is no real objection 
arising from the circumstances or condition of the people, 
the whole movement will come to an end. We hope in time, 
however, as the legislatures and the people understand the 
value and the purpose of the movement, that these merely 
local objections will cease to be heard; and the State of 
Massachusetts, at least, has taken the lead by adopting in 
the last,session of its legislature several of the important new 
laws recommended by the national conference. All the States 
in enacting such laws are urged to entitle them, ‘‘dz act to 
establish a law untform with laws enacted or to be enacted in 
other States’’ for whatever the subject may be. This phrase 
‘uniform law’’ to serve as a sort of hall-mark, to indicate 
at once that the statute passed is one of the*laws to be 
adopted in the same words by all the States of the Union, so 
that the lawyer or student finding the caption ‘‘ uniform 
law ” at the head of any statute, will understand at once 
that the provisions of that statute, at least, are universally 
adopted throughout the country. 

At its first meeting at Saratoga, the boards of commis- 
sioners of the several States organized themselves into a 
national conference, and elected as president the Hon. 
Henry R. Beekman—now Judge Beekman—of New York, 
and myself assecretary. Mr. Henschel, the permanent paid 
secretary of the New York commission, being the only paid 
permanent officer which any board has authority to appoint, 
has been of great service to the national conference itself. 

At the third meeting held at Milwaukee, special perma- 
nent national commissions were appointed on the following 
subjects: Wills, Marriage and Divorce, Commercial Law, 
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Descent and Distrioution, Deeds and Conveyances, Weights 
and Measures, Certficates of Acknowledgment and Forms of 
Notarial Certificates, and finally a committee on uniformity 
of State action in eppointing presidential electors. * E 
All the debates of <hese four conferences have been pre- - 
served by stenographic report, and as showing how carefully 
and exhaustively they have been considered, I will say that 
the report of each conference covers from two to three 
hundred typewrittea pages. Of course many subjects have 
been debated, and many statutes scheduled out which have 
not yet got into the blue-book which contains the formal 
recommendations—proposed statutes being only printed in 
it when there is absolate unanimity upon them in the con- 
ference, and they have received the vote of at least two 
successive meetings. 
‘Many other matters have in earnestly discussed than the 
blue book contains. 

. Ihave said that this is the first time that representatives of 
the States of the Union have been brought into common 
debate on questions.of fundamental law since the meeting of 
the Constitutional Convention itself; and it has been inter- 
éesting to note botk how great and how small the changes 

l since that time have been in the characteristics of the several 
States, and in the views of their citizens upon cardinal ques- 

tions of civilization. These latter—except so far as we are 
expressly ordered t5 do in the case of marriage and divorce 


* This latter committee was appointed upon the suggestion of Mr. Buckalew of 
Pennsylvania; and although it lies almost beyond the scope of the movement to 
improve merely the comir»n law, and goes rather into the domain of statecraft, 
‘ its importance is obvious.anc it is a good example for that very reason of what 
this national conference, i permanent, might ultimately hope to accomplish even 
in the way of improving the ferm of government under which we live. Its neces- 
sity was already present in tte mind of Alexander Hamilton, as appears from a 
létter addressed by him to John Jay; and the danger of the present state of 
things—apart from the umcairness arising from diversity in the several States—is ` 
that the matter being left «entirely to the discretion of State legislatures, the law of 
any one State upon it may 5e caanged in view of any particular election, when the 
vote of such State will determine the result. 

We might have had an example of that in the State of Michigan at the last 
presidential election, and t is easy to see to what public danger such a condition 


of things give rise, 
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—we have not sought to touch. The root framework of 
society must be left to our forty-four independent sovereign 
states to determine for themselves; and the results of their 
determination will probably be more instructive in their very 
diversity than any inconveniences fairly resulting therefrom 
are injurious. We have sought to obtain uniformity only in 
matters purely formal, or in matters like divorce, where from 
the nature of the case it is impossible for any one State to 
legislate 1n such a way as to determine the question beyond 
its own borders. 

'The first conference wisely adopted as an order of business 
to take up the most simple matters first—that is, matters 
chiefly of form, and to proceed later to matters of substance. 

The first and obvious example of a purely formal statute, 
is that which regulates the acknowledgment to deeds and 
notarial certificates which are intended to have effect beyond 
the borders of the State where taken. This matter was 
debated at the first Saratoga conference, and the succeeding 
meeting in New York finally disposed of it so far as the 
national conference is concerned; and a chapter called ‘‘a 
uniform law for the acknowledgment and execution of deeds '' 
was recommended and approved, which has since received 
the endorsement of all the States in the conference; and has 
actually been adopted in Massachusetts, and is law in many 
other States. The statute is as follows: 

AN ACT to establish a law uniform with the laws of other States for 


the acknowledgment and execution of written instruments. Beit 
enacted elc., as follows : 

SECTION 1, Either the forms of acknowledgment now in use in this 
State, or the following, may be used in the case of conveyances or 
other written instruments, whenever such acknowledgment is required 
or authorized by law for any purpose: 

(Begin in all cases by a caption specifying the State and place where 
the acknowledgment is taken.) 

1. In the case of natural persons acting in their own right: 

On this day of I8 , 
before me personally appeared A B (or A B and C D), to me known 
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to be the person (or persons) described in and who executed the fore- 
going instrument, end acknowledged that he (or they) executed the 
same as his (or thex) free act and deed. 


2. In the case of netural persons acting by Borne ys 


On this day of I8 , 
before me personal y eppeared A B, to me known to be the person 
who executed the foregoing instrument in behalf of C D, and ac- 

` knowledged that I= executed the same as the free act and deed of 
said C D. 


3. In the case of ccrporations or joint-stock associations : 

On this day of 18 , 
before me appeared A B, to me personally known, who, being by me  . 
duly sworn (or affirmed), did say that he is the president (or other . 
officer or agent of the corporation or association) of (describing the 
corporation or association), and that the seal affixed to said instru- 
ment is the corporate seal of said corporation (or association),and that 
said instrument wassigned and sealed in behalf of said corporation (or 
association) by authority of its Board of Directors (or trustees), and 
said A B acknowlecged said instrument to be the free act and deed 
of said corporation (or association), 


(In case the corporaticn or association has no corporate seal, omit 
the words ‘‘ the seal =ffixed to said instrument is the corporate seal of 
said corporation (or association), and that,’’ and add, at the end of the 
affidavit clause, the worcs “and that said corporation (or association) 
has no corporate seal. ge 

(In all cases add sizneture and title of the officer taking the ac- 
knowledgment.) 


SECTION 2. The acknowledgment of a married woman when re- 
quired by law may be taken in the same form as if she were sole, and 
without any examination separate and apart from her husband. 


SECTION 3. The proof or acknowledgment of any deed or other 
written instrument -equired to be proved or acknowledged in order 
to enable the same to be recorded or read in evidence, when 

made by any person without this State and within any other. ` 
State, Territory or District of the United States, may: be made. 
before any officer of such State, Territory or District authorized by. 
the laws thereof to take the proof and acknowledgment of deeds, 
and, when so taken and certified as herein provided, shall be en- 
titled to be recordec in this State, and may be read in evidence in 
the same manner znd with like effect as proofs and acknowledg- 
ments taken before any of the officers now authorized by law to 
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take such proofs and acknowledgments, and whose authority so to 
do is not intended to be hereby affected. 


SECTION 4. To entitle any conveyance or written instrument, 
acknowledged or proved under the preceding section, to be read in 
evidence or recorded in this State, there shall be subjoined or at- 
tached to the certificate of proof or acknowledgment, signed by such 
officer, a certificate of the Secretary of State of the State or Territory 
in which such officer resides, under the seal of such State or Terri- 
tory, or a certificate of the clerk of a court of record of such State, 
Territory or District in the county in which said officer resides or in 
which he took such proof or acknowledgment, under the seal of 
such Court, stating that such officer was, at the time of taking such 
proof or acknowledgment, duly authorized to take acknowledgments 
and proofs of deeds of lands in said State, Territory, or District, and 
that said Secretary of State, or Clerk of Court, is well acquainted with 
the handwriting of such officer, and that he verily believes that the 
signature affixed to such certificate of proof or acknowledgment is 
genuine. 


SECTION 5. The following form of authentication of the proof or 
acknowledgment of a deed or other written instrument when taken 
without this State and within any other State; Territory or District of 
the United States, or any form substantially in compliance with the 
foregoing provisions of this act, may be used. 

Begin with a caption specifying the State, Territory or District, and 
county or place where the authentication is made. 

dy , Clerk of the in 
and for said County, which Court is a court of record, having a seal (or, ` 
I, , the Secretary of State of such State or Territory), 
: do hereby certify that by and before whom the foregoing 
acknowledgment (or proof) was taken, was, at the time of taking 
the same, a notary public (or other officer) residing (or authorized 
to act) in said county,and was duly authorized by the laws of said 
State, (Territory or District) to take and certify acknowledgments or 
proofs of deeds of land in said State (Territory or District), and 
further that I am well acquainted with the handwriting of said 

, and that I verily believe that the signature to said 
certificate of acknowledgment (or proof) is genuine. ; 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the seal of the said Court (or State) this day 
of , 18 


SECTION 6. The proof or acknowledgment of any deed or other 
instrument required to be proved or acknowledged in order to 
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entitle the same to be recorded or read in evidence, when made by 
any person without the United States, may be made before any . 
officer now authorised thereto by the laws of this State, or before 
any minister, consu, v:ce-cousul, chargé d'affaires, or consular agent 
of the United Staizs resident in any foreign country or port, and 
when certified by Him under his seal of office it shall be entitled 
to be. recorded in auy county of this State, and may be read in evi- 
dence in any Court in this State in the same manner and with like 
effect as if duly proved or acknowledged within this State. 
Massachusetts Laws, 1894, Chap. 253. 


In this connector., however, we believe that it would be 
wise for every Stete to adopt this uniform statute in its own 
words, in order to remove all question, even when the law 
set forth in it appears to. be identical with the law already 
existing in such State. In that case it can do no possible 
harm, and it renders it perfectly clear to any one living in 
another State which has adopted the same law that the law 
zs the same in the two States; for, the slightest change ‘in 
wording, or even in punctuation, sometimes even in the title 
of an act, may make a difference in the judicial interpreta- . 
tion of the statute, so that we cannot be quite sure that the 
law is really identicel in any two States unless the statute is 
the same verbatim ei literatim, Of course it may be urged, 
even after this, that the courts of the two States may differ 
in their interpretation of the statute; but we believe that, 
inasmuch as the statute is identical, the decision of the court 
of any one State would become almost a binding authority 
on the court of ar»ther State, which has to construe precisely 
the' same statute; so that the decisions of the courts will 
tend to become as uniform as the law itself. — l 

The next queson which came up was of the form of the 
instrument itself; and first of all that of seals. Now it is 
obvious that there are two questions concerning seals liable 
to be confounded. One is, what shall be the nature or form 
of a seal itself tc make it valid as a seal? and the second, 
what shall be tke effect of a seal when there is no doubt. 
about the seal being there? 
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. As this is a useful illustration of what I mentioned as the 
general stream of legislation upon any subject, I will state 
in brief what the law on seals now is throughout the country: 

As to the effect and necessity of the seal, we find here—as 

we usually do on most questions—about three ways of treat- 
ing the subject. The first, or old law, is that all deeds must 
be sealed by the party executing them, or they will be of no 
validity. This, as is usual in the case of statutes which 
are conservative and express the old common law, is 
followed generally in New England, in New York and 
in some of the States which usually follow New York law, 
and also in South Carolina and Florida, being sixteen’ 
States in all In Massachusetts there is no statute on the 
subject; but it is held to be the.common law without a 
statute, and I presume such is the case in Pennsylvania. 
. Then the second way of treating the subject is the abso- 
lutely radical, which abolishes the use of private seals en- 
tirely. This is generally the law in the Western States, 
following the lead of Ohio, and in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi and 'Texas— fifteen States in all. 

'Then we have a third way which holds the middle ground 
between the two—that is, not to require a seal but to give it 
effect as importing consideration, thus making a sealed in- ' 
strument of higher value than a simple written contract, 
because you do not have to prove any consideration for it. 
This is the law of California and a few States following it. 

These are the only three ways of treating seals found in 
the laws of all the States, with the exception only that we 
find—as we often do—one anomalous State, namely Alabama, 
which has a statute that a seal is not necessary to convey the 
legal title to land so as to enable the grantee to sue at law; 
whatever that statute may mean. 

. Now as this is, in a sense, a more substantial matter than 
the mere formal characteristics of the seal, the conference . 
"have so far contented themselves with recommending the 
form of the seal; for on the substantial question whether the 
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use of seals shoul remain in the law at all, they found, as . 
they always did in sach cases, such great and decided differ- 
ence of opinion ia the various sections of our country, that 
it seemed unwise at the beginning to attempt to reconcile 
them. But when they came to the mere form of seals, they 
found it easy to o»tain unanimity, and the conference unani- 
mously voted to recommend besides a seal impressed upon or 
affixed to the paper, that the word ‘‘seal’’ or the letters ''I,. 
S.,”’ written or printed, should be sufficient; the conference 
considering that the main point was rather whether the maker 
of the instrument inzended it to be a sealed instrument than 
the physical device that he used to make it so. And follow- 
ing this line of arzument, the conference were not willing to 
recommend that e mere scrawl of the pen should take effect 
as a seal, as it doss in some States, for the very reason that 
in that case it is often difficult to tell whether the intention 
of the maker was that it should be a seal or not; that is, 
whether it was meant as a seal or a mere flourish. The 
Statute is as follows: 


A UNIFORM LAW RELATIVE TO SEALING AND ATTESTATION OF 
DEEDS, ETC. 


AN ACT Relating to the Sealing and Attestation of Deeds and 
Other Written Instruments, l 


(Enacting Clause.) 


SECTION 1. In adciticn to the mode in which such instruments may 
now be executed in this State, hereafter all deeds and other instru- 
ments in writing executed by any person or by any private corporation, 
not haviug a corpora-e seal, and now required to be under seal, shall be 
deemed in all respeczs to be sealed instruments, and shall be received 
in evidence as such, 2rovided the word '* Seal" or the letters ''I, S." 
are added in the place where the seal should be affixed. 


SECTION 2. A seal of a court, public officer or corporation may be 
impressed directly upon the instrument or writing to be sealed, or upon 
wafer, wax, or other 1dhesive substance affixed thereto, or upon paper 
or other similar substance affixed thereto by mucilage or other adhesive 
substance. An instrament or writing duly executed in the corporate 
name of a corporatica, which shall not have adopted a corporate seal, 
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by the proper officers of the corporation under any seal, shall De 
deemed to have been executed under the corporate seal. 

The next subject which the conference has thus far treated 
is that of the execution of wills. The present law of some 
States is that, for instance, a will executed by a New York 
man may nevertheless not be valid if it be executed out of 
the State according to the law of that State; while, on the 
other hand, a will executed by a New York man in New York 
according to the law of New York, may not be valid as to 
real property he owns in Pennsylvania. 

Most of the States, however, have in fact adopted the 
simple statute which the commission recommended, which 
makes a last will and testament, executed outside of any 
State in the mode prescribed by law, either of the State 
where it is executed or the State where the testator lives, 
equally valid in both States; and as to the probate of wills, 
a similar statute was recommended that any will duly proved 
without any State but in the State where the testator lives, 
may be duly admitted to probate in such other State by filing 
an exemplified copy. Both these statutes are the law already 
of the bulk of the States, and are very good examples of a 
case where unanimity of law throughout the entire country 
may, we hope, be obtained with very little friction. 

Another subject which the conference took up was that of 
the weights of the legal bushel or barrel. It may bea sur- 
prise to some to learn that while the size of the bushel is 
universally the same, dealers in grain, coal and many other 
commodities are practically controlled by the law which fixes 
that the bushel of any particular commodity must weigh so 
much. For instance, the price of Indian corn now varies 
as you buy it in New York or New Jersey; soa bushel of 
oats is 30 Ibs. in New Jersey, and 32 Ibs. in New York. This 
results in great confusion, and in great chance of fraud among 
merchants and dealers, it being uncertain in a contract what 
kind of a bushel was meant, and many dealers not, perhaps, 
being aware of the difference in other States at the time the 
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contract was made. We have accordingly recommended à 
law which shall fx the size of the barrel, of the hogshead, 
of the dry and lquid gallon, and of the bushel in heap 
measure; and shal fix the legal weight of a barrel of flour 
and a barrel of po atoes, and of the bushel of some twenty 
important commocities, beginning with wheat, corn, rice and 
.grass-seed. "The veights recommended are those in fact now 
adopted in the mate of the States, and this table has been 
cordially endorsed by the Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
as a consequence the statute was duly enacted last year in 
Massachusetts Massachusetts being one of the States which 
had previously no statute whatever on the subject. 

We have now ertered the domain of commercial law; but 
the only other subjzct which the conference has thus far taken 
up is that of days of grace and the presentment of bills and 
notes. They have recommended the abolition of all days of 
grace; but this stetute, though duly enacted in New York, 
failed of enactmerx in Massachusetts, owing largely to the 
prejudice of the country people. It is perfectly obvious that 
= nothing has been zained to the borrower by making a note. 
that is due in sixty days run for sixty-three, for he has to pay ` 
the additional intezest on the three days. The only practical 
‚consequence is to Complicate bank accounts, and to bring-on 
much uncertainty end even considerable danger as to the duty 
of banks in forwarding bills and notes which are payable in 
some other State. 

But the whole stbject of commercial law is one in. 
"which there may be much difference of opinion as to 
the wisdom of attempting a universal codification. We 
are all agreed that the few important short statutes con- ` 
cerning notes and bills should be generally adopted. In 
most States these exe very brief, the statute concerning them. 
containing in the State of Massachusetts for instance, only 


thirteen sections, ebout one page and a half; and in some ^: 


other States it iz still briefer. In California and the 
code States genera ly. there is an elaborate code of some’ 
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thirty or forty pages on the subject. Opinions vary greatly 
among the commissioners themselves. Judge Brewster, of 
Connecticut, for instance, is of opinion that an exhaustive 
commercial code should be recommended by the commis- 
sioners and adopted by all the States. The New York code 
on the subject contains five chapters, with some thirty 
articles, and would probably cover six or eight pages of an 
ordinary statute book. Mr. Field’s International Code con- 
tains on the subject of bills of exchange some sixty articles, 
largely definitions. Judge Chalmers, of England, has writ- 
ten a treatise on the law of bills, notes and checks in the 
form of a code which contains ten chapters,.and 278 articles, 
which would probably fill at least thirty pages of an ordinary 
statute book. This code was recommended for adoption as 
a uniform statute at the last Saratoga conference. I 
myself have prepared a chapter which embodies all the 
important statutes now usually existing on the subject in 
the States of the Union, and contains only nineteen sections, 
and could be put in two pages of an ordinary statute book; 
thus being almost as short as the Massachusetts chapter, ` 
while far more comprehensive. It does not, however, con- 
cern itself with definitions or elaborate statements of the law 
merchant, but. approximates most closely to the statute on 
the subject as it actually exists in most of the States of the 
Union at present. 

This, therefore, with the cognate subject of bills of lading 
and warehouse receipts, is a very good example of a most 
important subject upon which there is much difference in 
present legislation, and much difference of opinion among 
the State commissioners and experts on the subject generally. 

This is as far as the conference have proceeded, with the 
exception of the subject of marriage and divorce, to which 
reference shall be made later; but it may be useful to put on 
record a brief list of those subjects in which it seems wise to 
attempt national uniformity, with a brief mention of a few 
‘Where it is quite out of the question. 
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Valuable work: on the subject of conveyances is still to be 
done. For instance, simple forms of deeds, warranty and 
quit-claim, of lezses, and of real estate covenants may be 
enacted by statuts in all the States as they have been in some, 
so that any man may buy at a law stationer’s a brief and 
simple deed which he knows will be valid throughout the 
Union, and will Lave the same effect everywhere. 

This has been expressly urged upon us by Messrs. Lom- 
bard, McNeil and Turner, of Chicago, authorized representa- 
tives of the National Real Estate Association, who appeared 
before us at the Milwaukee meeting to urge that real estate 
‘men had a direct interest in the adoption of a uniform system 
of conveyancing, and to request the conference to recommend 
the adoption in all the States of a simple statutory form which 
might be used in addition to the more cumbrous common 
law conveyances already existing. They showed us that in 
States that had edopted such statutory forms, these forms 
were so much preferred, that they had gradually come into 
almost exclusive “se. | 

On the other aand, I think it would be quite unwise to 
touch the land law generally; by defining, for instance, the 
law of freeholds amd fees, or uses and trusts, or the rules of 
descent.. The latter, particularly, is a -question which 
should. be left tc the people of each community to settle 
according to ther ideas; and although, as Judge Brewster 
points out, real 2state in New York goes to parents in 
the absence of children, and in the adjoining State of 
Connecticut goes to the brothers and sisters, I doubt not 
there is an histort-al reason for that fact; that such is the 
preference of the »eople of those two States, and that it would 
be unwise for either the State or the commissioners of the 
national conference to interfere. 

-The same may be said of uses and perpetuities, of the 

amount that a mon may devise in charity, and of charitable 

trusts generally. The Louisiana law, for instance, foilowing 

the French code, strictly limits the proportion of his property 
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which a man may bequeath to others than his children 
or other heirs. ‘To a limited extent the law of New York 
does the same thing; and it is clearly a matter which the 
people of every State have entire right to settle for them- 
selves. l 

Powers of attorney, on the other hand, and more particu- 
larly the laws of mortgages, it would seem very wise—in 
those days when many individuals and nearly all corporations 
are loaning money on land in other States of the Union—to 
bring to some sort of unanimity. At present the rights of 
the mortgage investor vary widely. In Minnesota and other 
States, he has—we may almost say—no advantage whatever 
over an ordinary judgment creditor except a kind of priority 
of attachment; and in some respects has not even so much 
advantage, as he has practically no remedy whatever against 
the debtor, but only against the property mortgaged. Of 
this he cannot even get possession for more than a year after 
default, during which time the borrower enjoys the fruits of 
the mortgaged property, while the lender has to pay all taxes 
and insurance; and in the meantime the property itself goes 
to rack and ruin, because nobody can safely pay for repairs. 
In contrast to States like Minnesota and Kansas, the law of 
Massachusetts, is almost too harsh against the borrower; the 
lender being allowed to sell the property on a few weeks’ 
notice by publication in any newspaper—a notice which may 
well never reach the eye of the borrower—and without any 
redemption. Thus it happens that a citizen of Massachusetts 
who lends money on mortgage may suppose he is getting the 
full security of the property besides a personal liability; 
while a citizen of Minnesota who borrows the money on mort- 
gage knows very well that he is giving no personal security 
and that of the property only after much delay and expense 
to the borrower. 

The probate and execution of wills has already been 
treated by the conference, and I doubt if there is any- 
thing more to do in this direction, save that all the States 
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might agree on tne same. ` It is clear that the general law 
. regulating the incerpretation of wills is in most of the States 
judicial (or cour-grade) law, and may not wisely be inter- ` 
fered with by statute. For the same reason as in the case of 
the descent of lend, it would not probably be wise for the 
national confererce to attempt to interfere with the laws 
concerning dower, or the widow’s or husband's rights in 
property. In sane Western States, following the old New. 
York colony law, there is a community of property in the 
husband and wife, an institution which is peculiar to them; ` 
and which, I believe, works very well. It would be useless 
to advise them to give it up, while the older States would 
‘probably be slow to adopt the novelty. ; 
When we come to personal property, however, there are 
many more subje:ts which may wisely be treated. For in- 
stance, the generc law of choses in action, of the assignment 
of personal contr=cts, pledges of stock, bills of lading, ware- 
house receipts. Georgia and one or two other States have 
adopted a complee code on the subject of contract—that of 
Georgia following Mr. C. C. Langdell's work; but I think 
the bulk of legal opinion is still against general codes; and 
for this reason, if or no other, the conference will not recom- 
"mend it. i 
On the other Bard, the statute of frauds is already so 
nearly identical in al the States, that it would require hardly 
an hour's work ofa skillful draughtsman to make it actually 
so, and this shoulc certainly be done. ‘The same may be said 
of the law of limited partnership, or warehouse receipts, factors 
. and consignees’ acts; and, as I have said, of bills and notes. 
- Laws governing the rate of interest and usury, however, 
must necessarily vary in the different States according as 
their normal rate 5f money is high or low. The North and 
Hast seem to be generally in favor of repealing all usury laws 
of any kind; but you will never get the South or West, or, - 
as it appears, ever the New York legislature to think so. 
Lastly, the law of corporations is undoubtedly one of the 
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subjects most needing SE but with, the Se 
of marriage and divorce, there is no subj ect wherein uni- 
' formity is more hopeless. The laws of adjoining States vary 
from laxity to extreme severity, giving corporations indefinite 
powers, or limiting them to hardly any. ` Not only that, but 
the law of the State of New York has recently undergone 
a complete and radical change from a previous law which 
limited corporations almost as strictly as do the laws of 
Massachusetts, to a law which is almost as liberal as that 
of New Jersey and West Virginia. Yet it seems to 
.me that two or three cardinal propositions might be adopted 
in all States to the benefit ofthe country generally: . —— 

first, That the capital stock of all corporations should be 
paid for in cash at par, and proper State regulations made 
to see that this was carried out. 

Second. That this capital should be maintained unim- 
paired, and 

Third. That the indebtedness of no corporation should 
exceed the amount of its capital stock. 

This is already the law in many States, and would inure 
to the great benefit both of investors and creditors through- 
out the Union if it could be made general. 

Fourth, There is then the important question of the trans- - 
fer of stock. I think, in view of the number of loans which 
are in modern times based on a pledge of stock by délivery 
of the certificate, that this delivery should be made, as it 
now is in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and many States, 
sufficient to hold the stock in the hands of the person ad- 
vancing the money on it as against any attaching creditor 
on the books of the corporation. 

And, finally, it is clear to me that corporate trusts, which 
perimit the severance of the entire voting power from the real 
ownership of the stock, and which result consequently in ` 
that worst of conditions—power without responsibility— 
should be forbidden by statute in all the States; and in the 
same direction that the voting upon proxies should be 
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strictly regulated. and that all proxies should expire—as 
they have to in New York—at the end of a limited and brief. 
period. Thelaw of New York allows a proxy tolast eleven ` 
months, while tha: of Maine, which requires them to be dated 
thirty days before election, seems to give sufficient time. 

In criminal law it may be doubted whether any effort to 
_ bring the States -ogether may wisely be attempted. Yet 
Judge S. M. Cutcaeon, chairman of the Michigan Commis- 
sion, quoting fron tke well-known penologist, Mr. Frederick 
H. Wines, shows by numerous citations from criminal 
codes the great inecuality in the punishment of the same 
class of crimes when committed in the several States.* He 
finds, for instance tke death penalty is in force as follows: | 
For murder in all -he States except Rhode Island, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin; in Louisiana, for rape, assault with intent to 
kill, administerinz poison, arson and burglary; in Dela- 
ware and North Za-olina, for rape, arson and burglary; in 
Alabama, for arsca end robbery; in Georgia, for rape; may- 
hem and arson; m Missouri for perjury and rape; in Vir- 
ginia, West Virgmia, South Carolina and Mississippi, for 
rape and arson; in Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas and 
- Arkansas, for rape; in Montana, for arson of dwelling by 
night; in Marylard, for any variety of arson. The maxi- 
mum penalty for ceurterfeiting in Delaware is three years; in 
Maine, Massachusetts, New York, Florida and Michigan, it 
isimprisonment fcr life. In Missouri the minimum penalty 
is five years, whica is the maximum in Connecticut. For 
perjuty the maximum penalty is five years in New Hamp- 
Shire, Connecticutand Kentucky, but in Maine, Mississippi 
and Iowa it is life imprisonment, and in Missouri it is death, 
if the witness committing perjury thereby designs to effect 
the death of an mnocent person, while in Delaware the 
crime is so lightly regarded as to be punishable only by a 
fine of not less then $500 nor more than $2000.* 


* Publications of the Kkichigan Political Science Association, No. 3, p. r, Decem- 


ber, 1894. 
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But among all the subjects considered that of marriage 
and divorce arouses the greatest difference of opinion, and 
this is obviously the most important subject with which the 
commissioners can deal, while it is also a subject with which 
they are expressly directed to deal. ‘The present movement 
itself grew largely out of the efforts and agitations of the 
several State and national divorce and moral reform leagues. 
There is no subject upon which uniform law has been so 
much desired, and none in which any definite uniform stat- 
ute will be so much criticised; yet, the statutes creating all 
these State commissions ordered them to take up the subject 
of marriage and divorce; and some progress, even in these 
subjects, has been made. The conservative distinction here 
would perhaps be that so far as the forms go, the ceremony 
or want of ceremony, the perpetuation of evidence of mar- 
riage, and so far as the mere procedure, service of process, 
jurisdiction, and effect of divorce are concerned, a uniform 
law may hopefully be attempted; but when it comes to legis- 
lation on the causes which are sufficient for divorce, on the 
existence of divorce itself, and the nature and restrictions of 
the marriage contract—these matters go too deeply into the 
essentials of life to be taken out of the regulation of the 
States for themselves, even by a voluntary and concerted 
action on their part. As all shades of opinion are doubtless 
represented in the United States, from those who would have 
no marriage, those who would have it an ordinary civil-con- 
tract, revocable like other civil contracts by consent of both 
parties, to those who would have it a sacrament, a state or a 
finality, so most of these opinions were represented in the 
conference. ‘The only subject upon which the conference 
really agreed was that it should at least be made perfectly 
clear in every State what a marriage is, when it happens, and 
how its evidence shall be perpetuated. 

The special point about which the tide of discussion ebbed 
and flowed was the so-called ‘‘common-law marriage,” or 
Scotch marriage, marriage by consent, marriage de facto, or, 
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as the extreme ccnservatives would call it, marriage which 
is not marriage ct all. A strong general prejudice in the 
South and West ir. favor of making marriage ás easy as pos- 
sible was met by an equally strong determination: in the 
North and East (at people who were about to marry should 
understand and »ealize the fact at the time that so im- 
portant an event i1 a man’s life should at least leave behind. 
itsome trace whi-h could be a test to his collateral heirs, 
his descendants, ais widow, and most particularly .to his 
later alleged wife. The common-law marriage, or mar- 
riage by mere cohabitation, was declared ingrained in 
the manners of the people of one section of the country, 
while the necessity of a church ceremony, or at least some 
civil act adequatel7 representing it in formality, was declared , 
equally a corner-stone of the civilization: of the Puritans. 
It was, perhaps, a depressing inference to draw that. the 
chief anxiety of oar older civilization appeared’to be how to 
avoid marriage, walle that of the newer country was rather 
how most easily tc incur it. It may well be imagined that 
the conference wis-ly abstained from recommending anything 
radical on the swoject. . Recognizing the impossibility of 


^ -keeping the sexe- entirely apart, the conference only en- 


.deavored to devis a means of making the parties clearly 
State under what relation they came together. "The result 
was the following resolutions, which were adopted on the 
‘subject of Marriage and Divorce: ` 


^ MARRIAGE. 


“Resolved, That ir be recommended to the State Legislatures that 
; legislation be adoptec requiring some ceremony or formality, or written 
evidence, signed by the parties, and attested by one or more wit- 

nesses, in all marriages; provided, however, that in all States where 

the so-called commor law marriage, or marriage without ceremony, is 

now recognized as va id, no such marriage, hereafter contracted, shall 
be. valid unless evidenced by a writing, signed in duplicate by the 

parties, and attested y at least two witnesses. 
“Resolved, That w= recommend to the several Legislatures further 
to P'DISTIgÉ that it stall be the duty of the dees or clergyman 
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solemnizing the marriage to file and record the certificate of such mar- 
riage in the appropriate public office. 

“Resolved, That in cases of common law marriages, so-called, evi- 
denced in writing, as above provided, it shall be the duty of the parties 
to such marriage to file or cause to be filed such written evidence of 
their marriage, in an appropriate public office, within ninety days 
after such marriage shali have taken place, and that a failure so to do 
shall be a misdemeanor. 

“Resolved, That it be further recommended to the Legislatures that 
in case the certificate last mentioned be not filed as aforesaid, or if no 
subsequent ratification by both parties, evidenced as aforesaid by like 
writing, be filed, then neither party shall have any right or interest in 
the property of the other. 

** Resolved, That we recommend to all the States that stringent pro- 
vision be made for the immediate record of all marriages, whether 
solemnized by a clergyman or magistrate, or otherwise entered into, 
and that said provisions be made sufficiently stringent to secure such 
record and the full identification of the parties.” 


It was strenuously declared—and this at least seemed to 
meet the general approval—that a person who incurred 
the obligation of marriage should surely be required to 
go through the same formality required of him when 
he obligated himself for goods and merchandise to a greater 
value than ten pounds sterling. Accordingly, it was 
declared that a marriage without minister, ceremony, or 
witnesses, without bell, book and candle, without record and 
without acknowledgment, should at least be evidenced by a 
scrap of paper signed by both parties, so that the question, 
ifit ever came to trial, might be transferred to the simpler 
Studies of forgery rather than the more complex investiga- 
tions of what Solomon termed the ways of a man with a 
maid. And the New England delegates further carried their 
point to the extent of getting a recommendation, in the form 
of statute, to all the States that provision be made for the. 
immediate record of marriages, however solemnized, or when 
not solemnized at all, —it being held by them that the ques- 
tion of matrimony was of greater general importance even 
than that of the proper ownership of an acre or so of wild. 
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land. ‘These metters were pretty unanimously passed; but 
when the much-zexed question of the age of consent, so- 
' called, arose, theze was, after the most heated debate, very 
far from a decided vote upon the question. Many of the 
commissioners were unwilling to touch upon the subject at 
all. Others said thet they were particularly charged by their 
State legislatures to take action upon this, and that on no 
other one thing was there so great a public expectation that 
something should be done. Attention was duly called to 
the fact that the very words, ‘‘age of consent," may mean 
entirely different things, according as the statutes or laws of 
a State regard the breach of this provision. For instance, it 
makes a great difference whether an attempted marriage 
between parties, one of whom is under the age of consent, is - 
to be declared no marriage at all, even when followed by the 
birth of childrer, or whether it merely subjects the elder 
_ party to a sort of judicial reprimand, or renders the magis- 
trate or clergymen liable to a five-dollar fine, or enjoins upon 
him the duty of not marrying them unless one or both par- 
ents be present. 
'The conference recognized this difference, but still decided 
that they could rot presume to go into the manner in which 
separate States interpreted their own regulations; and the 
debate was limited to the fixing of the age of consent, with- 
out deciding what the term meant. Atl classical literature 
. would appear tc show that the age of consent, from the 
Garden of Eden down, would necessarily and solely mean 
that age at whch the woman consented; and certainly 
the descendants 9. all cases would strenuously stickle for that 
theory, it being 2qually in accordance with common-sense, 
the Bible, and the manners of the most polite courts. Never- 
theless, all the States of this country, and indeed the common 
law, have established an age of consent. ‘The common law. 
takes the liberal .atitude of anything above twelve and four- 
teen. Now ther» is undoubtedly a very earnest desire.on 
the part of many of our best people—many of those whose 
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wishes are most to be considered in matters of this sort— 
that the common law rule should be made less liberal. . 
Probably no one would wish to put it higher than eighteen 
in the woman and twenty-one in the man; but from within 
this range there are many opinions for all possible ages. 

As a result, the conference suggested the age of eighteen 
in the male, and sixteen in the female. Undoubtedly there 
are climatic reasons for not making this rule the same in all 
parts of the country; nevertheless, the difficulty of estab- 
lishing a sort of Mason-and-Dixon's line on the ability to 
marry wil be obvious to the most flippant observer. The 
recommendation, as a recommendation, does no harm; but 
the reader will probably think that it had better stay a recom- 
mendation, that the several States, while perhaps increasing 
the common law age, should nevertheless be left to determine 
such precise needs as their own experience warrants, and 
that in all States no marriage should be impeached for non- 
age which is followed by the birth of a child. One may 
apprehend in all seriousness that the question of marriage 
and divorce cannot be settled. This is not saying that it is 
not well to agitate it and improve the laws where we see 
them at fault, —notably in matters of divorce; and on this 
point the conference made the following recommendations : 


* Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that no judgment 
or decree of divorce should be granted unless the defendant be 
domiciled within the State in which the action is brought, or shall 
have been domiciled therein at the time the cause of action arose, or 
unless the defendant shall have been personally served with process 
within said State, or shall have voluntarily appeared in such action or 
proceeding. 

** Resolved, That where a marriage is dissolved both parties to the 
action shall be at liberty to marry again.” 


This will at least prevent what is undoubtedly the greatest 
abuse now, namely, the procuring of divorces easily and 
without publicity in foreign States, which have no proper 
jurisdiction, and without notice to the defendant party, who 
is usually, in such cases, the innocent party. But it would 
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seem that the question of marriage is one which not, only 
varies at a given time in different sects, in different commu- 
nities, in different civilizations, and in different races, but is 
one upon which eny one community is not at a point of stable 
equilibrium. Ungrestionably this most important relation 
is undergoing a change, a change at least in the point of 
view from whick it is regarded, if not in the statutes em: 
bodying it. Democracy, the modern view of property, the - 
other modern movement,—which only began with Mary 
Wollstonecroft in the early part of this century, and is known 
as the emancip-tion of women,—is certainly, in its last 
result, not going to leave the relation of the sexes where it 
found it. And, yet, so far, there has been on the statute 
book verylittle change. All the debatesof conferences such 
as this, while inceresting, as the conversation of any intel- 
ligent person must be on this subject, are nevertheless 
entitled to little more consideration than—perhaps not so 
much as—that creat unconscious public sentiment, which 
does not rise tc that point of conscious intellectual con- : 
sideration, but which, behind the manners and movements of - 
mankind, dominates the action of humanity, forms society, 
and only afterward appears in laws and statutes. 


FREDERIC JESUP STIMSON. . 
'". Boston, 3 


STATE SUPERVISION FOR CITIES. 


'* Home rule for cities ’’ is sometimes advocated on the plea 
that a city is not a public but a business corporation. The 
latter is based on a contract between the incorporators and the 
State, which cannot be granted, altered or revoked without 
the consent of the corporation, except where such power is 
reserved or the charter is judicially forfeited. A public cor- 
poration, on the contrary, is a branch of government, created 
for public and social purposes to facilitate the administration 
of government. It is not a contract, and ''the power of the 
legislature over such corporations is supreme and tran- 
scendent; it may, where there is no constitutional inhibi- 
tion, erect, change, divide or even abolish them at pleasure, 
as it deems the public good to require." * 

Whatever may have been its position in the time of the 
medizeval guilds, in our day, a municipality is not a private 
or merely business corporation. It possesses the powers of 
eminent domain, taxation, legislation for the protection of 
life, property, health; it affords poor relief, furnishes free 
education, and enforces its regulations through the courts 
and the police. It is based on the compulsory principle of 
sovereignty, and not the voluntary principle of free contract. 
Its functions are public and not private, political and not 
mercantile, and, therefore, the legislature, representing the 
Sovereignty of the people, should have sovereign control over 
the city. 

But legislative interference with municipal politics works 
serious evil. The time of legislators is diverted from gen- 
eral to special laws. "Ihe legislature is overrun and .con- 
trolled by city bosses and the lobbies of saloon-keepers, 
gamblers and corporations. ‘The cities themselves are gov- 
erned by an irresponsible outside authority ;t municipal 


* Dillon, * Municipal Corporations," Vol. I, p. 93. 
t Goodnow, “Comparative Administrative Law,” Vol. I, p. 224. 
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politics are identifed with State and Federal politics; the 
feeling of local independence and responsibility: on the part 
of the voters is des-royed. 

The principle of legislative control is sound, but plainly 
the legislature itself is not in a position to exercise that 
control. Home rale however, is not the sole alternative. 
The cities of Mise, California and Washington are, it is 
true, empowered tc form and adopt their own charters, * but. 
in the first two States there must be a subsequent ratifica- 
tion by the legislature. In Washington ratification is not 
required, but there can be no doubt that in case of conflict: - 
between municipaland general laws the courts would sustain 
the latter, and therefore the legislature would continue to 
control the cities, as it does in other States, through the 
judiciary. 

The example of foreign cities, especially those of Ger- ` 
many, has been frequently cited on behalf of the movement 
for home rule. Brt foreign cities are neither as democratic 
as ours, nor do they really possess the powers of local sov-: 
ereignty demanded. ir America. If the '' three-class’’ sys- 
tem of Berlin, giving, as it does, the control of the city to 
only the very wealthiest of the property.owners, were oper- 


"ative in New Vorz, the city would be governed by prob- 


ably less than five Der cent of its present voting population. 
Such a government could be trusted with autonomy, so far 
as: economy and ecfciency are concerned ; indeed, it would 
be a government based on the principle of private business 
corporations instead of that of political corporations. Even 
in Hngland and France the suffrage does not reach out 
to the loafer, pauper and semi-criminal class as it does in 
‘the United States. And still further, in no foreign city can 
there be found the aeterogeneous alien -population which in 
many American c ties furnishes a majority of the voters. 
` The ignorant, foreign, unpropertied and corrupt elements 


, *8ee "Home Rule for Our American Cities," by E. P. Oberholtzer, ANNALS, 
Vol. III, p. 736, May, 1893. 
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are ag yet too powerful in America to be trusted with unre- : 
stricted local rule. | l 

' ` Though foreign cities do not feel the hand of the legisla- 
ture, yet they are placed ander a far more effective control 

^ —that of the state central administration. In France, with 

the widest suffrage among the great nations of Europe, this. 
central control is carried to the extreme, the government of 

Paris being administered by two appointees of the President 

of the Republic. In lesser cities, where the mayor is elected 

by the council, he, as well as all other officers, may be re- 

moved or suspended by the prefect of the department, who 

is in turn the appointee of the President. The only parallel 

. to this in America is the government of the city of. Wash- 

ington, where even the extreme centralization of France is 

exceeded, since not even an advisory council can be' chosen 

by the residents of the city. Congress enacts all laws for the 

city, but the entire administration is in the hands of three 

commissioners appointed by the President of the United . 
States. "Washington furnishes a bright contrast to the gloom 
` of American city politics; its government is strong, efficient, 
honest and progressive, but it is also irresponsible, undemo- 
cratic, and paternal. It cannot be contemplated for other 
cities. 

In Germany the fullest powers of self-government are 
given to cities but the central administration always -re- 
tains the right to veto the choice of officials, and there are 
very important organs for inspection and appeal. ‘The main: 
advantage of administrative over legislative control is there. 
wel exhibited. Such control being always ready for action 
is seldom compelled to act. For this reason the mistake is 
sometimes made of assuming that German cities are sub- 
jected to no state control. In Berlin the state authority 
(Oberprasident) appointed by the sovereign has extensive 
powers. Not only may he insert items in the budget and 
collect taxes to meet the same if the council should refuse, 
but he may even dissolve the council and order a new election. 
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During the interval commissioners appointed by the Min- 


ister of the Inter-or manage the local government. But, ` 


" notwithstanding tais most extended right of controi, ‘‘ no 
occasion for its intervention arises,” * since the Oderprastdent 
who is always at hand, is always consulted before action is 
taken on important matters, and thus any conflict is avoided. 

In England the Local Government Board is an important 
wheel in the government of cities. Its president is a member 
of the cabinet, sts in parliament, and receives a salary. 


. The Lord President of the Council, all the Secretaries of’ 


State, the Lord Erivy Seal and the Chancellor of the Ex- 


It 


chequer are ex-offcis members. ‘The work is done by the 


president and saleriei officials, who are financiers, medical 
men, architects, enzireers, and other specialists holding office 
op permanent temire. This board was created in 1871 by 
the union of the 2oor-law board with that of public health. 
Its functions are: 41) To advise local authorities and parlia- 
ment. All local end special legislation to be presented to 
parliament must fr-st pass under the inspection of the board, 


whose recommendations are usually adopted by parliament. - 


In America this class of laws consumes-one-half to two-thirds 


of the time of ou- legislatures and results iu endless log- ` 


rolling. (2) The bcard is given complete administrative . 


and financial cont-ol over poor law and sanitary authorities 


" extending even tc the removal of officers and the adminis- , 


`" tration of local affairs by a temporary commission with power 
to levy and collectzaxes. "Che educational department of the 
privy council has similar power over local school boards. 
Over municipalitiss proper the Local Government. Board 
has a direct contzol only in the more important financial 


transactions. The board prescribes forms and particulars for: 


returns to be made yeatly by town clerks, giving the receipts 


and expenditures «f the municipal corporations. These re : 
turns are published and laid before parliament. Throughout ` 


t Report of Mr. Colem_n cn the Municipal Administration of Berlin, Foreign 
Relations, Executive Do-uments, Vol. I, 1881-82. 
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the entire Municipal Corporation Act of 1882 the exist- 
ence of the Local Government Board is recognized as an 
-essential part in the constitution of city governments. The 
following facts illustrate its financial control: In 1892 the 
board sanctioned several hundred separate loans of munici- 
pal corporations and urban sanitary authorities to the aggre- 
gate amount of 47,967,975, fixing the dates of repayment at 
ten to thirty years, and granted eighty-two ''instruments ’’. 
approving of transactions such as ''sales and leases of cor- 
porate property, exchange and purchase of land, appropria- 
tion of land, the application or investment of moneys arising 
from the sale of land, and the appropriation of the proceeds 
of the transfer of government stock or annuities.' The 
careful supervision given by the board in the matter of in- 
debtedness, is indicated by the following passage from the 
Annual Report to Parliament for 1892-93: * ‘‘It has been 
our practice to provide against any diminution of the muni- 
cipal inheritance by requiring the sum advanced to be repaid 
within a certain number of years, with interest, from the 
fund or rate on which, the expense would otherwise have 
fallen. The sums thus repaid, as well as other capital 
moneys payable to corporations in respect of the sale of 
land or similar transactions, have generally been required by 
us to be invested in government annuities. In some in- 
stances the disposal of property has been in consideration of 
perpetual annual ground rents; and in others we have not 
inserted in our instrument approving of the alienation of the 
property any instructions as to the appropriation of the pro- 
ceeds, the latter being reserved for subsequent directions.’’ 
It may be thought that, with the central control limited 
to only one or two features of municipal finances, the cities 
of Great Britain are models of local sovereignty; yet when it 
is remembered that the expensive departments of poor relief, 
‘sanitation. and education, which are under complete ad- 
ministrative control, are not combined with the municipal 


* Page xxix. 
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government proper, but are organized as separate corpora- 
tions, and that the police and judiciary are effectually subor- 
dinated to central authorities, it will be understood that to 
only an insignifican: portion of municipal government in 
England is vouchsafed the questionable boon of unrestricted 
home rule. 

In the United States there has been a variety of experi- 
ments in State administrative supervision and control over 
local authorities, e-pecially in the matters of health, charities, 
prisons and taxaticn. The movement is as yet but tentative. 
Local officers are treated with consideration. Little is 
asked from them, less is commanded, and almost nothing 
is enforced through the effective agencies of penalties, sus- 
pensions and remcwals. But the nature of the movement is 
worthy of attention and it may reveal hopeful possibilities. 

The earliest anc most essential State control is that exer- 
cised by State boards of health. ‘The Iowa law of 1880 is 
typical. The governor appoints the State Board of Health 
which consists of tbe attorney-general (by virtue of his office), 
one civil engineer and seven physicians, who receive no sala- 
ries. The board .n turn appoints a salaried secretary who 
must be also a physician. It has authority to make rules and 
regulations and saaitary investigations, and it is ‘‘ the duty 
of all police officers, sheriffs, constables, and all other officers 
of the State, to enzorce such rules and regulations, so far as 
the efficiency and success of the board may depend upon 
their official co-operation." The mayor and aldermen, who 
act as the board of health in incorporated cities, are required 
to enforce the regulations of the State board. In Indiana 
the law goes still turther and provides a penalty for disobe- 
dience, which ma, not exceed $100 upon first conviction 
before a court or jary, but to which, upon second conviction, 
imprisonment for ninety days may be added. In case of 
epidemic the State board may take entire charge of the local 
health administrafor. 

State boards of -hzrities and corrections have been called 
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into being expressly to overcome the indifference, ignorance, 
corruption and brutality of local officers in the care of the 
poor, and also to aid in the control and administration of 
the State charitable and penal institutions. Previous to the 
creation of these boards, county almshouses were almost 
everywhere in the condition of the Albany City Almshouse, 
described by Mr. Letchworth,* as notorious for ‘utter 
indifference to sanitary laws, promiscuous association of 
young and old of both sexes, disregard of the rules of 
common decency, brutal treatment, dirt, cold, foul air, putrid 
meat, insufficient clothing.’’ The failure of uncontrolled 
local government in poor administration had become pro- 
found and dangerous. ‘To-day wherever State boards have 
been established, these conditions no longer exist. In the 
words of General Brinkerhoff, Chairman of the Ohio Board : 
“ Substantially everything in the way of progress in the 
development of our charitable, correctional and benevolent 
institutions has originated with the Board of State Charities, 
and hardly a year has passed in which a step forward has 
not been taken in legislation through. its influence.” 

These boards are now established in eighteen States. Their 
organization, powers and duties are widely different. It is 
not possible to enter here into a detailed comparison of the 
different boards, but as a result of the widely different ex- 
periments, the following conclusions] appear to be substan- 
tially agreed upon by the leading students and administrators 
of charities and corrections.  'The members should be 
appointed by the governor, from the two leading political 
parties, for a term of six to eight years. A long term gives 
opportunity for knowledge, experience and a continuous 
policy, while reducing the influence of politics. There 
Should be from five to nine members, the governor of the 
State acting as ex-officio president, in order to increase its in- 
fluence and the force of its recommendations to the legislature. 


* Twenty-sixth Annual Report, State Board of Charities of New York, 1892. 
+ Stated by Mr. Letchworth in the New York report already cited. 
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Members should -eceive no compensation except for actual 
traveling expenses. The secretary should be appointed by 
the board and should receive a salary fully commensurate 
with the ability required, and the responsibility of his work. 
He is the expert of the board, usually a high authority on 
questions of charity and penology, and should be liberally 
supplied with clericel help. 

It is quite evident that in the fundamental matter of taxa- 
tion where local civ:sions are called upon to make common 
contributions to 3tete expenses there must be direct State 
administrative ccntrol over the local taxing authorities. 
Otherwise localites are able by undervaluation to escape 
their fair portion 5f State taxes. To meet this evil and also 
to furnish a board of appeal for aggrieved taxpayers, as 
well as a board oz assessment for certain classes of corporate | 
“property, twenty-five of the American States have created 
State boards of equalization and assessment. As agencies 
for equalizing taxes these boards have been unsatisfactory 
because their taskis an impossible one. Yet in this and other 
things they have achieved some success, and, since scarcely - 
two boards are coastructed in the same way, a comparative 
study throws considerable light upon the best methods of 
selection. Probably the most inefficient board in the country 


. is that of Illinois, where the board is composed of one mem- 


ber from each corgressional district, elected by popular vote. | 
The board which can show the best results since its creation: 
in 1891, is that of Indiana, consisting of five members, the 
governor, auditor and secretary of state ex officie, with 
two salaried commissioners appointed by the governor, from 
different political parties, for a term of four years. The 
latter members, perform the expert administrative work 
of the board, while the ex-officio members give it high 
standing and authority. The duties of the board are to 
prescribe forms cf assessment books and blanks for town- 
ship and county assessors, to construe the tax and revenue 
laws of the State; to see that assessments of property are 
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according tolaw; to have original jurisdiction in assessing 
railroad property ; to see that all taxes due to the State are. 
collected ; to enforce penalties upon violation of revenue 
laws ; to study different systems of taxation and to recom- 
mend changes to the legislature. Its powers are far-reach- 
ing. It may subpoena and examine witnesses; administer 
oaths ; demand access to books or papers of any corporation ; 
fine persons who disobey subpoenas; receive and decide 
appeals from county boards of review. In the assessment 
of railways it is bound by no statutory rules, and its powers 
are discretionary. In the first year of its existence it raised 
the valuation of railways from $69,000,000, as established 
hitherto by the thousand township assessors of the State, to 
$160,000,000, an increase of 130 per cent. ‘This startling 
result, and incidentally the comprehensive powers of the 
board, have been recently sustained in a notable decision by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Coming yet more closely to the question in hand, the 
States of Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota have 
provided an officer, the public examiner, whose duty is 
the direct supervision of certain local authorities. ‘These 
are the only States in the union which have taken any steps 
in this direction. ‘The experiment, so far as it goes, shows 
decidedly good results, and should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the law-makers in other States. Minnesota is the 
pioneer in the movement, her statute having been enacted in 
1878, while the Dakotas copied the Minnesota act upon their 
admission to statehood. 

The Minnesota law of 1878 provides that a public exam- 
-iner shall be appointed by the governor, who shall be a 
skillful accountant and who shall have power to examine the 
accounts of State institutions, State and county officers, and 
banking institutions. As respects county officers, it is made 
his duty to enforce a correct and uniform system of book- 
keeping, to expose erroneous systems, to ascertain the char- 
acter and financial standing of bondsmen, and to approve or 
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reject such suretEs, to personally visit at least onc2 a year 
said officers without notice to them, and to make a thorough 
examination of their books, accounts, vouchers, assets, 
securities, bondsmen, commissions, fees, charges. Where 
county officers n2glect or refuse to obey his instructions the 
attorney-general s, on application, required to take action to 
enforce compliance. Reports are made to the governor who 
may suspend or remove* county officers for malfeasance or 
non-feasance in the performance of official duties. 

The biennial reports of the examiner present a vivid pic- 
ture of the need for such an officer, of the difficulties en- 
countered and of -he increasing benefits of the law. County 
officers were fourd to be derelict in their duties, books and 
accounts were corfused, bondsmen were lacking, public funds 
were yielding larze interest payments to the private purses 
of treasurers, several commissioners, auditors and sheriffs 
were receiving tausual and illegal fees, money was being 
paid out without warrants and received without records, 
besides numberless petty irregularities. Most of these evils 
were corrected within a few years, notwithstanding the fact - 
that the examine: has never been granted adequate clerical 
help. In 1878 enly seventeen counties received interest 
on public funds, to the amount of $7000. In 1886 fifty- 
seven counties recefved $29,000. ‘This item alone recom- 
penses the State beyond the expenses of the examiner's office. 
In the early years of the statute the examiner secured the 
suspension of several county officers for incompetence and 
. malfeasance.  '''Fhe salutary effect of these removals,” says 
the report of 18&, ‘‘has reached far beyond the offenders 
immediately concerned. ‘There has been a general toning up 
of officiels to resst the incipient encroachments upon the 
treasury which -are the sure foundation of future troubles." | 

Not the least important result of the office has been the 
information given to the legislature and the public upon the 
defects of the laws governing county officers. Several of 

*As amended by act -f 1881. 
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the examiner’s recommendations have been adopted, to the 
marked advantage of the public service, such as amendments 
governing the deposits of public funds, making the treas- 
urer as well as other officers subject to suspension, giving 
the governor power to remove officers as well as to suspend 
them, providing legal forms for official bonds, and securing 
checks upon, and uniform entry of, all payments by the 
treasurer in the auditor’s office. 

The Minnesota law is by no means perfect, and the exam- 
iner has been unable, mainly by reason of insufficient appro- 
priations, to fulfill all the possibilities of his position. The 
law extends to county officers only and should be extended 
to towns, townships and cities. Other duties are assigned 
to the examiner, especially the supervision of building and 
loan associations, State banks, the State treasury and State 
institutions. In recent years, the examiner has been giving 
his attention largely to the banks. The same is true of the 
examiners in the Dakotas. 

The extension of the examiner’s supervision to cities would 
very naturally occur to the student of American city govern- 
ment. On inquiry I learn from Mr. M, D. Kenyon, the 
public examiner of Minnesota, that a partial trial has already 
been made in the city of St. Paul. He writes: ''In regard 
to the extension of this office over city governments, I have 
to say that in 1891 the legislature by special enactment pro- 
vided that this office should exercise its powers over the 
financial offices of the city of St. Paul. And while not pro- 
viding for a complete audit of the business of the city, the 
financial plans of the various officers have been examined at 
considerable detail and some matters of irregularities have 
been gone into extensively and the public informed in regard 
thereto and corrections made where necessary. It would 
be entirely practicable to extend the jurisdiction of the office 
over municipal corporations by providing proper assistance. . 

'In the case of this city the expense was provided for 
in the act, to be paid for by the city at a sum not to exceed 
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$600 in any one yea- and not more than $6 per day for the 
time consumed in making examinations. 

‘‘As a matter cf fact, the first examination cost something 
like $306, the second the entire sum of $600 (the examina- 
tion covering a lerge amount of delinquent special taxes), 
the third $69. Ft is thought that generally the expense 
would not exceed in the future a larger sum than $100 per: 
year. If the enti-e audit of the business were made for the 
year it would prodably require the sum of $600 per year for 
a city of this size. If practicable, the plan of requiring 
corporations to pay expenses of examination would be the 
better one, the State paying the salary of the principal 
ofücer, and the amount contributed by the corporations, 
being used in prccuring clerical help, and the limitation of 
the amount required from each corporation being determined 
by the number of inhabitants. M 

' After having become thoroughly familiar with matters 
of each municipality, they could be systematized in the same : 
manner as we have been enabled to systematize county 
affairs, and the exDenses kept within reasonable limit, so that 
they would not be burdensome.’’ 
 'The opinion of Mr. T. E. Blanchard, the examiner of 
South Dakota, is lsc of interest. Hesays: ''Minnesota and 
North Dakota hewe offices almost exactly similar to the 
public examiner -n this State. I know of no other which 
embraces the sane idea. ‘The States very largely have 
some kind of supervision of banks. The plan of central 
control of counties and public institutions works admirably 
wherever tried. Besides systematizing the system of acts it 
saves many times the amount it costs. Much money could 
be saved to the public if something of the kind could be 
applied to city end township governments, as I believe . 
there are more irregularities and defalcations in these than 
in counties, because the people have less access to them, 
and crookedness and mismanagement are more easily con- 
‘cealed.”’ 
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Finally, experiments in civil service reform seem to indi- 
cate that if American cities are to rid themselves of the spoils 
system, they must call to their help the State administrative 
authorities. In European cities civil service regulations, 
examinations, appointments and removals are nearly all in 
charge of the heads of departments immediately concerned. 
The ‘‘ Civil Service Commission ” is unknown to their ad- 
ministrative economy. But in the United States where the 
heads of departments, both in federal and municipal politics 
are usually political officers in the partisan sense of that 
. term, it has been found that if appointments are to be made 
on the basis of merit aud efficiency they must be made under 
the supervision of a ''non-partisan " board or commission. 
The operation of this principle in federal appointments is 
well known, but its application to cities has not proven a 
success. Philadelphia and. Brooklyn have municipal com- 
missions which are reported to be wholly unsatisfactory. 
But Massachusetts, apparently, has pointed the way to a 
successful merit system for cities. "Ihe Massachusetts Civil 
Service Commission is a State board. It has supervision 
over the appointments of officials in both State and munici- 
pal service. It consists of three commissioners appointed by 
the governor, for a term of three years, receiving $5.00 per 
day of actual service, though the work of the commission is 
mainly performed by a chief examiner and a secretary assisted 
by local registration clerks and examiners. Competitive and 
non-competitive examinations are held by the board, and 
certificates of eligibles are made to the heads of municipal 
departments on requisition by the latter. ‘Three names are 
certified for one vacancy, four names for two vacancies, five 
names for three vacancies, and so on. Appointments can 
be made only from these certified lists, the heads of depart- 
ments retaining, however, full power to discharge employes. 
The law applies to clerks, laborers, firemen, policemen and 
truant officers, but not to heads of departments or confiden- 
tial appointees. ‘The legislature almost yearly extends the 
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classified service, ard cities may secure still further exten- 
sion by petition 7o zhe commission. ‘The results in Boston 
are increasingly satisfactory. That public service iu the 
humbler positions is becoming more permanent is shown by 
the fact that the number of laborers discharged fell from 
1116 in 1887 to 446 in 1893. 

‘These experiments in central administrative control of 
local governmen-s in the United States will recall to the 
student of Englisa Listory the manner in which the present 
Local Government Board originated. Previous to the year 
1871 separate and almost independent authorities exercised . 
_some control. The Poor Law Board was created in 1834. 
The Home Office. the Privy Council and the Board of Trade 
shared such contzol as existed over sanitation and local gov- 
ernments. ‘The aw of 1871 gathered together this scattered 
superintendence ef Local affairs into the hands of the Local ` 
Government Boa-d. Paralleling this course of development 
it may eventualy come about that American States will 
combine in one central board the disconnected functions of 
the several organs already described. But for the control 
of municipal corporations, which might well be extended to 
counties and towasL ips, the following scheme is suggested: 

Cities should be granted home rule and greater freedom 
from legislative mterference, but not as unrestricted as that 
vouchsafed by the State of Washington. The legislature 
should not be deprived of the power of enacting general laws 
governing muniapzelities. 

A State Munic-pal Board should be established. It should 
be composed of fhe governor, attorney-general, and auditor, 
by virtue of thei- offices, and from six to ten unsalaried citi- 
zens in equal aumbers from’ the two principal political 
parties, one of whom should be appointed each year by the 
governor for terms of from six to ten years. If it should 
be thought wise n some States to make the board entirely 
non-partisan,—or rather bi-partisan,—the proposed ex-officio 
members must be dropped. The board should meet 
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. monthly, but its administrative work would be done by sala- 
rled experts receiving good salaries and appointed to office 
by the board during its pleasure. 

1. The duties of the board would be: Supervisory and not 
administrative. It should not have power to discipline, 
remove or suspend officers. Its only control over them 
should be to make recommendations to the governor, who in 
turn should have discretionary but plenary powers ío sus- 
pend or remove such officers. In case of removal the ordi- 
nary local machinery of election or appointment should alone 
be called upon to fill the vacancy. 

Two advantages would be gained by such limitations upon 
the power of the board. Having no official spoils to distrib- 
ute, it would not become an object of political ambition, and 
it could not relieve local communities from responsibility for 
their own goverument. 

2. An Auditing Department, composed of experts, should 
prescribe a system of municipal bookkeeping and should 
examine the books of city officers at any time, without notice. 
Full examinations and reports should be made at least 
aunually, giving comparative standing of all cities in the 
more important financial items of expenditures, revenues, 
. taxes, tax rate and debt. 

3. A Civil Service Department should have charge of 
examinations and certifications for the civil service of cities, 
as in Massachusetts. 

4. The approval of the board should be required for all bonds 
and contracts, and financial measures to insure the observance 
of the legal debt-limit, and to protect the city's interests. 

s. The board should conduct local investigations of com- 
pleints and abuses similar to those now held by legislative 
committees, and should publish testimony and findings. The 
board should have full power to summon witnesses, admin- 
ister oaths and inflict penalties for contempt. 

6. It should report to the legislature a full account of | 
the work of the board, pointing out with recommendations 
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for amendments eny defects in the laws governing cities and 
prescribing the Cuties of officials. The advantages of this 
plan of administrative supervision may be briefly summarized. 
x. The State Municipal Board is the agent of the legisla- 
ture. It can be -reated without constitutional amendment. 
It is a recognition of the legislature’s sovereign control over 
municipalities, bat also of the legislature’s inability to 
wisely exercise tiat control without expert advice. The 
annual and speciel reports of the board are the indispensable 
basis for accurat2 legislation. The temptation and excuse 
on the part of partisan legislators to interfere with local 
goverument becaase of alleged evils is removed. 

2. Men of the highest character can be enlisted in the 
public service. ““his has been the case almost universally 
in State boards cf charities. The unsalaried members of 
these boards are nozed for their integrity and public spirit. 
It is in imitating their organization that we may hope to 
find a plan alrezdy tested and adapted to American condi- 
tions. The paic professional agents, the specialists and ` 
experts, appointed to perform the administrative duties of the 
municipal board would become the first authorities in their 
respective subjec& to be found in the country. "This is true 
to-day of the sec-etaries of our best State boards of charities 
and corrections, several of whom are world-wide authorities 
on both the scieatific and practical sides of penology and 
charities. The Gate Municipal Board would provide a sim- 
ilar professional field for our highest practical authorities 
on city administration. 

3. Administra&ve supervision reaches the acts of officials 
rather than their persons. * Unlike the legislature or the 
judiciary it is always ready to act. It precedes rather than 
follows. It præerts corruption rather than punishes it. 
Vet in the United States this control. can be neither as cen- 
tralized nor as pcwerful as in France or Germany. It must 


^ vend 
* Compare Goodnow «n Administrative Jurisdiction, in “Comparative Adminis- 
trative Law," Vol, II, E». 191-2. 
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be supervisory in character, and if local officers are to be 
removed or suspended, such power should be entrusted only 
to the governor, as in Minnesota. 

4. It is in the power to make local investigations of cor- 
ruption, excess of power, negligence and inefficiency, that 
the greatest strength of the board resides. ‘The grant of 
this power recognizes the fact often cited, but not fully util- 
ized, that ours isa government by public opinion. ‘This is 
an extremely delicate kind of government, but at the same 
time thoroughly efficient if the proper organs are devised. 
Public opinion requires publicity. It is founded on knowl- 
edge. At present it works too often in the dark, because this 
knowledge is not timely, adequate, nor certain. Provide the 
machinery for furnishing the people with accurate, reliable, 
expert information, and they can then govern themselves. 

Here again the State boards of charities and corrections. 
have fully demonstrated this proposition. Suppose the 
charge is made, for example, that the wardens and officers 
of the State penitentiary are abusing the inmates, or that 
peculation exists in the management of the insane asylum. 
Formerly a partisan press took up the charges. The State 
institutions became the foot-ball for party politics. But now 
an investigation by the State board promptly informs the 
public upon the charges. If true, public opinion in ali par- 
ties unites to enforce reform and remove the culprits from 
office. If untrue, the same public opinion stands by the 
authorities in charge, they are vindicated when most they 
need it, and they rest convinced that their merits and not 
their partisanship retain them in office. 

Why will not similar machinery give similar results in 
city government? The Lexow investigation overthrew 
Tammany. Let us have a permanent Lexow committee in 
every State, ready to act when corruption is incipient, and 
not be compelled to wait till its only cure is revolution. 
Local responsibility can then be trusted. 

indiana University. J . R. COMMONS. 
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THE EXPLOITATION OF THEORIES OF VALUE 
IN THE DISCUSSION OF THE STANDARD OF 
CEFERRED PAYMENTS. 


A development ir one part of a science necessitates a re- 
adjustment of the other parts. Unsolved difficulties appear 
in a new light when approached from a different side. In the 
enthusiasm of a ciscovery or of a newly embraced doctrine 
we may easily be led to overestimate its range and bearing, 
though it imparts a new vigor to relaxed energies, and a new 
impulse to scient-fic investigation. ‘The effort to exploit the 
newer theory of value in the contemporaneous bimetallic con- 
troversy has caused to be consciously and definitely subjected 
‘to examination something which seems to have been generally 
either assumed o- iznored, namely, the fundamental prin- 
ciple according to which the equality of values at different 
moments of time should be determined, it being assumed 
that just paymen™ consists in such equality.* 

It is our purpose to examine briefly the various prin- 
ciples suggested, more particularly that growing out of 
the application of the newer theory of value to this question. - 
The conclusions here presented were reached in an attempt 
to appraise the results of a discussion of this subject which 
appeared some time ago in the, ANNALS of the American 
Academy.T 

In order to have a definiteness that debars misunderstand- 
ing contracts for “he future must be expressed in terms of 
concrete things or acts, which may at the end of the period 
stand in a different relation to other goods, to productive 


` * See note, p. 67. 

t“ The Standard of D-fer-ed Payments," by Professor E. A. Ross, Vol. III, p. 293, 
November, 1892: “ T'hec-y of Final Utility in Relation to the Standard of Deferred ` 
Payments," by Dr. Lucias S. Merriam (the brilliant and promising young econo- 
mist whose tragical death occurred in November, 1893, at Cornell University), Vol. 
III, p.483, January, 1893 "Total Utility Standard of Deferred Payments." by Pro- 
fessor E. A. Ross, Vol. Y^, p 425, November, 1893. 
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forces or to human wants. Hence there are'various answers 
to the practical question: What should be the standard of 
deferred payments? We can classify the most important as 
the commodity or total utility standard, the per capita popu- 
lation standard, the labor standard, the marginal utility 
standard of the feeling or satisfaction type, and the final 
disutility standard. 

The commodity standard requires simply the repayment of 
the same quantity of certain goods as was purchasable at the 
time of the loan. It is now rarely used in more than one 
form, but that is used very extensively, namely, that of a 
single commodity, gold or silver, to the value cf which the 
standard monetary unit and all other legal tender money of 
the same nominal value is usually made to conform very 
closely. It is a trite statement that it is not money, but 
control over capital that is loaned, that gold or silver may 
make no part of the goods desired by the borrower, and 
obtained by him with the general purchasing power. Re- 
payment should consist, therefore, by the consistent com- 
modity standard, in the return of an equal sum of the 
commodities thus loaned. But the borrower selects a very 
different set of goods from that which the lender will desire 
when the loan is repaid. The set of goods whose enjoy- 
ment the lender. foregoes when he parts with the money may 
in the meantime undergo great changes, many goods enter- 
ing which before made no part thereof. The differences 
which result are as numerous as the individuals concerned, 
and more so, because of the varying moods of those indi- 
viduals. Practically therefore the only possibility is an 
average or typical budget of expenditure which must serve 
as standard for all men, but which realizes very imperfectly 
the ideal. 

Indeed the commodity standard can hardly be said to pro- 
fess to restore ‘‘equal values’’ with anything approaching 
exactitude. Yet it does not follow that a commodity 
standard in a rapidly advancing state of the arts involves 
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necessarily the return of less value, by whatever standard 
that value be measured: If the budget chosen as norm 
contain a large orcportion of articles which, because of 
advancing industry, are falling in relative value, the credi- - 
tor will receive £1 repayment a sum of goods which will 
purchase far less ef the goods he probably desires than when 
the loan was made. But the opposite result might be secured 
by the choice of< different set of goods as norm. It might 
seem that by the selection of non-producible or less easily 
producible goods “he same value would be returned, the other 
goods having fallen in value because of ease of production, 
whereas these goods have only relatively, not absolutely 
risen. ‘This is, however, an almost self-evident error which 
will be more cleazly seen in considering the nature of wants. 
It is evident that there are grave difficulties in the state- 
ment that the commodity standard would seek to have ‘‘ the 
price level remair the same and the relation of money to 
goods be undismrbed.’’* The relation of money to 
many kinds of goods is sure to be disturbed if it is kept 
unchanged as to ntker goods. Which set therefore shall it 
be? We shall see whether the theories of value aid in 
resolving the grave practical difficulties here presented. 
Something which is essentially the commodity standard 
has been advocated cn the ground not indeed that it returns 
equal values, but that it returns the same '' objective " or 
‘total utility’ t ‘This is a return to the idea that the utility 
of an object is someting inherent in it and remains the same 
under all circums ances. It is the crudest form of the com- 
modity standard, although its champion somewhat inconsist- 
ently departs far enough from it to admit a slight change in 
objective utilities ewing to the change in the degree of social 
esteem which is secured by goods at different periods. It is 
utterly impossible to estimate or express mathematically the 
total utility of a sım of goods of different kinds. The total 


* Ross, ANNALS, Nov. 1893, Vol. IV, p. 427. 
T Ross, ANNALS, Nov.,,1892, and Nov., 1893. 
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utility if expressed however in ordinary language gives the 
curious result that there may be numerous goods the total 
utility of each of which to a being loving life, is infinite. D 
a debtor could manage to return the first increment of any 
one of these goods, any debt would be discharged. But it 
is impossible under normal circumstances to pay total utili- 
ties. Unless the payee be naked and starving the sum of 
goods repaid represents only a utility upon the margin of 
his consumption list, which may vary greatly at different 
periods and under different circumstances. Overlooking 
these facts the proposed standard assumes that when goods 
that are already possessed in good quantity by the creditor 
are returned, each unit possesses allthe varying grades of 
utility from infinity to nothing. 

Á. diagram intended to illustrate the total utility of all 
goods and not merely of a single good seems therefore to 
have no particular meaning for the question of deferred 
payments. If allgoods are included then there is implied 
the possession of an absolute standard independent of them. 
The total utility of a single good we have no means of ex- 
pressing, we can express only the utility of the marginal incre- 
ment in terms of another good at a given time and place. 
A fortiori we cannot express the.total utility of all goods 
together, for we then have no unit left in which they can be 
expressed. 

-In the standards now to be considered there is a more dis- 
tinct reference than in the foregoing to an ulterior regula- 
tor which shall make the unchangeableness of values pos- 
Sible. 

The per capita population standard as advocated by the 
greenback party has at least a curious interest. It was 
proposed that the amount of currency found in circulation 
at the close of the war be restored and made ‘‘the perma- 
nent and unfluctuating measure of all values through all 
coming time, never to be increased or diminished only as 
per capita with the increase of the inhabitants of our 
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country.'"* It isimplied that this currency would furnish 
“aunit of value’* almost if not quite ‘‘invariable’’ which 
“ should have the same purchasing power ’’ therefore at all 
times. It is sufficient to remark that changing methods of 
exchange could affect the price-scale so that all things might 
be higher or lower in terms of this money though their rela- 
tive position remzined unchanged. This relative change 
would also take place and introduce many of the difficulties 
discussed under the commodity standard. Despite serious 
objections which can be made to this plan it will scarcely be 
maintained that th= probable variations under this standard 
would be greater than with the gold standard in the last 
fifty years 

The labor standerd of deferred payments is a logical con- 
sequence of the lebor theory of value, but suffers from the 
same infirmities as that theory. ‘Though it is now seen that 
the value of the Labor of different individuals is only com- 
mensurable through the value of its products, that labor 
itself demands a s:andard of value instead of furnishing it, 
yet it might seem “hat the labor of special and large classes 
might furnish a measure independent of goods which 
could well serve as the standard of deferred payments. Let 
us however see what the practical difficulties are in the way 
of returning equal values at a later period by this means. 

And first, should the labor of the creditor or that of the 
debtor be taken as norm? ‘The standard of deferred pay- 
ments must be a general one, whereas the choice of either 
_ of these classes or eny class assumes that all goods are repro- 
ducible and by all persons. On the contrary some are not 
reproducible at all, others by only a few men, yet any or all 
may make part of the list of valuable things desired. Sup- 
pose a list which is made up of all things in the proportion 
that society consumesthem. Then for that portion of the list 
which has been most affected by industrial advance the 
debtor producer would experience no lightening of ‘his. 


* Peter Cooper’s Address at Indianapolis May 17, 1876. 
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burden since he must give the same labor-time as before; 
whereas the other goods would involve an actual increase of 
the labor-time necessary to repay, in the degree that they 
were of a higher class than those which the debtor pro- 
duced. The practical problem becomes more complex in 
view of the fact that the difficulty of repayment varies 
greatly among individuals not only with the efficiency 
of their labor, but according to their participation in rents, 
interests and profits. It is evident that this suggested 
standard offers nothing approximating a practical solution 
of the problem of returning equal values at a later time. 

The acceptance of utility as the sole measure of value 
leads to the thought that in the newer theory where value 
is determined by the multiplication of the number of units by 
the marginal utility, is to be found the key to the solution 
of this problem of the standard of deferred payments. 

Preliminary to the examination of this opinion let us con- 
sider the fluctuation of want-intensity and the form of 
notation or expression of utilities, as views on these points 
seem to have largely influenced the judgment on the main 
question. 

Among the other limitations to human faculties is the 
inability to measure states of feeling with exactness, The 
experiments in physiological-psychology which appear to do 
so deal only with materialized manifestations. The hopes 
entertained early in the century of a mathematical psych- 
ology went to pieces on this rock. ‘The psychical phe- 
nomena of wants and satisfactions, and the corresponding 
utilities of objects can be measured or expressed only in 
terms of each other at a given moment. It is often assumed 
that the order of satisfaction of wants by a person indicates 
unerringly that the goods employed later satisfy less intense 
wants than those employed earlier. This attempts to 
measure the intensity of a want or satisfaction by the scale 
of another time and other circumstances. Not until the old 
wants are in a great degree satisfied do the others receive 
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attention and satisfaction, but then all the soul-energies may 
be thrown into th2ir satisfying. Desire may be asintense and 
satisfaction as great as the nature has ever experienced. The 
sated appetites ard ennui'of the worldly rich at times would 
seem to indicate zhat abundance reduces to zero the margi- 
nal utilities of all things. But the torpid savage in his 
squalor, or the village loafer in his needy content show that 
the essential thinz here is not an absolute abundance but a 
relative abundance offered to narrow natures. The change in 
the scale of marginal utilities consists not only in the falling 
of some but in the absolute as well as relative rising of others 
as well as the appearance of new wants made possible by the 
greater degrees of satisfaction of those formerly more pressing. 
The degree of this rise cannot be exactly measured but the 
fact appears from certain psychological considerations. ‘The 
scope of pressing wants is, like the scope of the conscious- 
ness and the attention, a limited one. In fact there is here 
more than analogy, there is fundamental connection, for a 
want in the econcmic sense is a psychological phenomenon 
and wants do nc: exist outside of consciousness. As the 
wants which are related to physical well-being retire from 
the point of clearest vision and become dimmer at the edge 
of the field of attention, other wants move toward the centre 
of the field and on them is concentrated the intensity of 
desire. This intensity may be even greater than in the 
case of those relatng to the physical well-being.* 

The foregoing has its application to the question whether 
there can be a general fall of values or marginal utilities. 
We should make clear to ourselves in what sense we wish 
to understand the word ‘‘can’’ in the question. If we 
mean simply to esk whether such a general fall measured 
by an absolute stendard is abstractly conceivable, the reply 
must be, yes; for as the height of the marginal utility is 
determined by the degree of the want to which it corresponds, 


* Whatis here stated iz in essential accord with a passage quoted approvingly by 
Jevons (“' The Theory of Political Economy," second edition, 1879, p. 46). 
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we can conceive all wants to disappear (as for instance by 
the annihilation of humanity upon the globe) and thus ab- 
stractly think out of the world all marginal utilities. A less 
extreme case where a general fall of marginal utilities might 
occur is a crisis so general and disastrous that in the dis- 
couragement and depression of mind all goods would answer 
to milder wants. Yet this is scarcely conceivable, since the 
most marked phenomenon of a panic is the intensity of 
the desire for money, which becomes the focus of all other 
wants and which therefore acquires a much greater marginal. 
utility than usual. As usually put the implied condition, 
however, in the question is, ‘‘as a result of industrial ad- 
vance,’’* and an affirmative answer to the question in this 
form implies two false assumptions, first that human nature 
is equipped with a limited number of surfeitable wants, and 
second that all goods can be affected by increased produc- 
tivity. What isthe fact? Ten new wants seem to spring 
up where one is satisfied. Upon their absolute intensity 
we cannot pronounce, for in their turn they are all-absorbing. 
Even if equipped with an absolute standard of value we 
should find the marginal utilities of all the reproducible 
articles diminishing at such a rate that total values decreased, 
how would the very numerous class of non-reproducible 
articles be affected? Their marginal utilities, far from 
diminishing, would greatly increase, but so long as they 
simply did not diminish, a general (that is, universal), fall 
of marginal utilities could not occur. The only possibility 
of such a fall even when measured by the absolute standard 
would be that it should come not from the side of production 
but from that of wants, in that as old ones were supplied 
10 new ones arose, and at the same time the wants supplied 
by the non-reproducible goods sank in intensity. 

In the foregoing we assert the abstract and extreme 


* Merriam, ANNALS, Jan., 1893, p. 94. “‘ Such has become the command of man 
over nature that wants both new and old are, compared with past provision, 
abundantly met. If goods at last become as plentiful as air and water value will 
vanish entirely." 
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possibility of a general fall of marginal utilities as measured 
by an absolute star dard. But one is prone to overlook the fact 
that no such starda-d is at our command. The only way 
of giving quantitative expression to marginal utilities which 
we have is to expsess them in terms of each other and hence 
any general fall of such mathematically expressed forms of 
marginal utilities as are accessible to us is thereby made im- 
possible. The so-called paradox of value therefore which 
shows that total ufility continues to increase with an increas- 
ing number of units of a good, while total value many decrease 
, because of a sinkiag marginal utility, may apply to one or 
several kinds of gcods, but cannot apply at the same time to 
all goods. Some ere strictly limited, others affected in vary- 
ing degrees by improvements, so that if the marginal utilities 
of two goods are exp-essed in terms of each other, as ane be- 
comes zero the otber becomes infinite. It is the haunting 
spectre of the abseluce standard of value that leads to the 
erroneous though: fhat the newer theory of value has 
changed the truth 5f the old maxim, ‘‘ There can be no gen- 
eral rise or fall of values,” or its newer form, ‘‘ There can 
be no general fall of marginal utilities," when once they 
have left the spirit lard of feeling and have been materialized 
in forms that are commensurable. Though the interpreta- 
tion of the maxim has changed, we have not yet emanci- 
pated consciousness from its habiliments of flesh. So far 
from its being characteristic of the new theory zof to measure 
things in terms o each other it is essential to it that in 
determining market values there be a comparison of things, 
and that of attaina»le and possible things. A demand exists 
only when somethrag can be offered in exchange, and as to 
subjective valuations only those aid in determining objective 
values where the want-satisfying power of something dispos- 
able is compared with that of something else either in or out 
of the possession oc tie subject. 

We now come tc the relation of this theory to the standard 
of deferred payments. It seems at first glance to give a 
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simple and conclusive answer. For this theory points out 
just what value is, so that the return of equal value requires 
the return of a larger quantity of goods as their marginal 
utility sinks or the return of other goods with greater mar- - 
ginal utilities. What measures the marginal utilities? If ` 
one gives the answer obvious and logically required by the 
theory: the intensity of the desire which the creditor will 
satisfy with the goods, and this be measured by an absolute 
standard and not simply in relation to other goods, prepos- 
terous consequences are involved in its application to de- 
ferred payments. ‘The individual’s wealth would rise and 
fall with his changing moods from elation to melancholy, ' 
the spread of a pessimistic philosophy would be as destructive 
to values as the onward sweep of a prairie fire, and the 
repayment of the smallest sum to a man disgusted with 
the world and about to depart it by his own hand might 
be a task which would bankrupt the money kings and 
leave the debt still untouched and undiminished. To com- 
pare the marginal utilities at different periods of the goods 
enjoyed or possessed by even a single individual except in 
terms of the same article for whose stability in value, how- 
ever, we have no guarantee, is an impossibility. Much less 
can we compare by the satisfaction standard the value of the 
community’s goods in any other way than the one mentioned. 
Not until the unit of happiness or utility is materialized 
aud is applicable to the measurement of the want-satisfying 
power of goods to different persons as well as to the same 
one at different times, could the marginal utility theory 
of value aid in the question of the standard of deferred 
payments. i 

We have said that in the return of. equal values or equal , 
marginal utilities by the newer theory, the intensity of the 
want satisfied would logically be the standard by which the 
utility should be measured. This has not always been 
the judgment on the matter. An effort has been made 
to attain by abstract reasoning to an ultimate standard of 
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value found in the inal disutility of production* (that is. to. 
society) and the results have been applied to the question in 
hand by one accep.ing their validity.t This application is 
of course futile if the theory on which it is based is erroneous. 
We do not here attempt to show, as seems possible, that this ` 
unit, which is acmittedly an intangible abstraction, is 
attained by reason ng which is open to serious objections, 
nor moreover that -t Goes not adequately cover the factors it 
professes to explain. The point which now concerns us is 
that one accepting it should be deceived into the belief that 
it furnished a means for determining, even abstractly, 





whether the debtor repaid ‘‘ to the creditor a value equal to 
the value received’ as was deemed to be demanded by jus- 
tice.§ . 

It is rightly con-ended by the advocates of this standard 
that measuring valaes by the final disutility of production 
does not require therepayment of the products of equal labor- 
time, as does the liber standard, for in advancing society - 
the disutility of production might equal earlier in the day 
the utility of it. But neither does it involve, as is assumed, 
the return of equal values (that is, social values, overlooking 

+J. B. Clark, in Vale Recom, November, 1892. 
T Merriam, ANNALS, Janzary, 1893. 
t The ultimate unit of {alue [is, in fact, chimerical] . . . Sound reasoning 


is not invalidated because herz is no immediate prospect of testing the truth of its 
conclusions by inductive poof”  Jbid., p. 96. 


¢ Töid., p. 99. 
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individual variations which complicate still further the prob- 
lem) as measured by the degree of satisfaction secured. 
The diagram represents as it were a side elevation of 
society according to this mode of conceiving of it. ‘This 
method of illustration has become so familiar that it is 
scarcely necessary to explain that AB represents the duration 
of the working day, ED the utility curve, CD the sacrifice 
curve, DB the perpendicular dropped from D their point of 
intersection, represents the utility and the disutility of pro- 
duction, which are equal at this point. In the diagram 
employed by the father of the notion that the final dis- 
utility to society of the last period of labor is the ultimate 
unit of value, that unit 1s somewhat oddly represented by a 
vertical plane, not by a line. If therefore it be considered 
that the line BD, as also the other perpendiculars JL, FG, 
and FI respectively, represent the ends of plane surfaces 
the correspondence to the original diagram will be quite 
exact, and the following conclusions will be valid for planes 
as well as for lines. Suppose the working day to stop at F, 
the utility curve remaining unchanged. Then the disutility 
line would be FG, which to use the same terminology as the 
author cited, is made up of the direct final disutility or pain 
of labor FH, and the indirect disutility, HG, of being kept 
from the enjoyment of the goods already at command. The 
line which measures final utility therefore, FG, is greater 
than BD and would if used as unit involve the return of 
greater value. Moreover the utility curve may have changed 
meantime. Suppose it to have risen, for though each hour 
of the day is more productive than before, yet the wants sup- 
plied the last hour of this shorter working day are not 
necessarily as we have seen, less intense than before. Then 
final disutility would be the line FI made up of positive or 
direct disutility FH, and negative or indirect disutility HI. 
Values would now be measured by FI, a standard consider- 
ably greater than BD. Repayment by this standard would. 
require the return of greater values. Again, suppose the 
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productivity of sodety to still further increase. Even with 
so short a working day as AJ, the goods produced might be 
so plentiful that the final utility of the last increment. of 
labor might be. onzy JL, made up of the very small amount 
of direct disutility JX, and the larger amount of indirect 
KL. The marginal utility, from which as standard, values 
would now be measured would be less than before, and 
repayment by this standard would return less value. 
+ It appears therefore that even if ‘‘ the pain suffered by 
society as a whole in the final periods of daily labor’’ be 
taken as ‘‘ the ultimate unit of value’’ at any given moment, 
yet it is a standard which may vary greatly at different 
moments. It has been recognized* that the direct disutility of 
labor would decrecse with shorter working hours, while it 
was tacitly assumed that, together with the indirect dis- 
utility, it always made the standard of value of the same 
length. ‘This is evidently by no means the case. The 
marginal utility (end consequently the values) which would 
be- returned by. this standard would not necessarily be equal 
to those borrowec ata former time. They might be either 
greater or less, but would be simply a marginal utility which 
is equal to the disutility of farther production at the same 
moment. . That is the only equality involved. Between the 
final utilities, as between the final disutilities of different” 
periods, there is ro necessary correspondence. It is some- 
what astonishing therefore that this standard should have 
been suggested by an upholder of the marginal utility theory 
of value as fitted to secure the return of equal value. This 
can be in part explained as an inevitable result of the aban- 
donment of the prre form of the said theory, which explains 
values from the side of satisfaction, for that peculiar form. 
which seeks to explein them from the side of sacriüce. 
. It appears therefore that to say that repayment of values 
as determined by marginal utilities is the proper criterion 
for the.standard ef deferred payments, though seemingly a 


* ANNALS, January, 1:92, p. 103. 
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olution of the problem in harmony with the newer theory 
f value, is in reality the employment of a- meaningless 
hrase of no aid to practical action. Marginal utilities at 
ifferent periods remain, so far as our power is concerned, 
acommensurable quantities. 

The foregoing reasoning leads to the conclusion that if, as 
as been said,* ‘‘all parties are agreed that (just) repay- 
jent consists in the return of equal values," then a perfect 
tandard of deferred payments is an impossibility, as the 
rst requisite is lacking. To measure the value of things, 
ven to a single person, we have no adequate standard inde- 
endent of goods, either in labor or sacrifice, in happiness or 
1 want-satisfying power, and a standard of deferred pay- 
jents must be the same for millions of individuals, whose 
appiness induced by economic goods differs in degree, whose 
ibor differs in the most manifold manner as to efficiency and 
uality. Armed therefore with any or ali the theories of 
alue one could still not give an answer to the question—How 
an the standard of deferred payments be so arranged as to 
ause the return of equal value? The older and inaccurate 
heories are of course inaccurate here. Granting the entire 
orrectness of the newer theory, the conclusion here reached 
s entirely skeptical as to its throwing any special light upon 
he difficult practical question of deferred payments. Still 
re must not ignore the fact that a better understanding of 
he nature of value was indispensable to an appreciation of 
vhat the real difficulties of the question were. We can, 
owever, assert with confidence, that this question has not 
eceived and is not likely to receive a positive answer from 
“ire economic theory. 

It may be well again to recall the fact that the question 
nder discussion originated as a phase of the very concrete 
nd practical bimetallic controversy. The immediate pur- 
ose of this paper is accomplished if there has been empha- 
ized the truth that the answer is not found in a formula 


* Ross, ANNALS November, 1892, p. 41; Merriam, ANNALS, January, 1893, p. 100, 
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which it is admitted can have no practical application to the 
world we live in. No one of the various methods suggested 
of attaining a just standard of deferred payments by return- 
ing equal values a: a later time can lead to the result. There 
naturally occurs therefore the still more fundamental query — 
Even if the impossible could be attained, is it self-evident 
that the return of equal values would constitute just repay- 
ment? What is the standard and criterion of justice in this 
matter ? l 

To answer this cuestion, which the foregoing discussion, so 
far as it is deemed valid, must seem to render more than 
ever a riddle, lies beyond the purpose of this paper. It 
may not, however, be amiss to indicate the direction in. 
which it seems prcbable that the answer must be sought. A 
standard of deferred payments which shall never work hard- 
ship to any individual must be recognized as unattainable. 
‘The most just and most nearly ideal standard to which society ` 
can remotely hope to attain is one where, consistent with the 
minimum of discouragement to both debtor and creditor 
because of the terms of the contract, the greatest available 
foresight is emplozed to ensure that the benefits of industrial 
advance shall on the whole go to those classes in whose en- 
couragement and economic growth society has the greatest 


interest. 
FRANK FETTER. 
, Cornell University. ! 
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Railways are essential to almost every form of industry. 
Our present industrial organization is based upon the possi- 
bility of moving large quantities of freight long distances at 
cheap rates. "The freight thus carried is not only that which 
is light and of great worth, but also that which is bulky and 
of low value. The character of our industry is at every 
point conditioned by the fact that we are able to supply our 
mantfactories with crude materials obtained hundreds and 
thousands of miles distant. Improvements in transportation 
have enabled us to sell our finished goods wherever they 
may be in demand; we are to-day producing for a world. 
market. We accept these things so much as a matter of 
course that we have no little difficulty in picturing to our- 
selves what was the character and what were the methods 
that obtained in business before the railroad made its ap- 
pearance. ‘The industrial revolution has been a complete one, 
yet the railroad is barely two generations old, and, indeed, it 
is scarcely more than one generation, that is, since 1850, that 
the railroad has become of sufficient extent, and the traffic 
upon it has attained sufficient magnitude to give to this agent 
of transportation the power fundatnentally to transform the 
industrial life of the world. 

Andrew Jackson was elected President of the United States 
in 1828, an important year in the history of American rail- 
ways. It was then that the construction of the Baltimore 
and Ohio was begun and the Delaware and Hudson com- 
pany's gravity line connecting Carbondale with Honesdale, 
Pennsylvania, wascompleted. Jackson's administration was 
in many ways significant in the history of the United States. - 
Great changes were wrought in the political institutions of 
our country during the eight years of what Professor von 
Holst has happily characterized as ''the reign of Andrew 
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Jackson." Industrial affairs underwent a far greater trans- 
formation. Jackson's administration was the period of 
America’s indust-ial revolution. It was a revolution. in 
many ways analozous to that which took place in England 
fifty years earlier: its immediate changes were quite as im- 
portant, and its rltimate effects quite as far reaching. In 
politics the change was one which brought, the administra- 
tion and management of the government into the hands of 
the representatives of the common people. ‘The conservative, 
aristocratic classes gave place to the democratic masses in 
the control of the affairs of state. Jackson’s political creed 
was vox populi, vox dei. In industrial matters, the fourth 
‘decade of this century witnessed a revolution of still greater 
significance. The movement of the population into the 
. Western States was rapid and speculation in public lands 
became rife. ‘The severalStates began to engage largely in 
works of internal improvement. Al of these things were 
greatly stimulated by Jackson’s war on the Bank of the 
United States, rezuling in the withdrawal of the deposits 
of the United States government from that safe institution and 
their transference to the unsound speculative State banks of 
the West and Scuth. Spurred on by the speculation in 
"Western lands, al*ured by the prospect of obtaining the de- 
posits of the Unized States government and of securing the 
'surplus revenues which the United States began to distribute 
at the beginning of 1837, the banking institutions in the ` 
States multiplied swiftly and dangerously inflated the cur- 
rency ofthe coun-ry. This speculation and. inflation of the 
currency inevitably led to the panic of 1837; but the seven 
years which preceded the crash were characterized by intense 
business activity. 

Nothing shows this fact better than the list of inventions 
` made during and. skortly after that time. In 1836, the use 
of anthracite coal in steam engines was shown to be practi- 
cable; the screw propeller was invented shortly afterward, 
and by 1838, the navigation of the ocean by steamships had 
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become an accomplished feat. Another use to which anthra- 
cite coal was first put in 1836 proved of still greater influence 
upon our economic development. I refer to its use in the 
smelting of iron. From the introduction of anthracite coal: 
into the blast furnaces is to be dated the important develop- 
ment of theiron industry of this country. England began to 
substitute bituminous coal and coke for charcoal in the manu- 
facture of iron at the middle of the last century; we in this 
country, however, were not able to avail ourselves of this 
cheaper and better fuel because our iron furnaces were sepa- 
rated from our bituminous coal beds by the Alleghany Mount- 
ains, which imposed a physical. barrier greater than could 
then be overcome by the means of transportation employed 
‘in thecarriageof coal. We did not begin to manufacture pig 
iron on a large scale until we began to use coal mined in close 
proximity totheiron furnaces. This, of course, was anthra- 
cite coal. Among the other important inventions made 
during the fourth decade were the reaping machine brought 
out by McCormick in 1834, and the steam hammer given to 
the world by Nasmyth in 1838. 

The mere mention of these inventions of manufacturing 
ard agricultural machinery is sufficient to show with what 
feverish activity the pulses of business must have throbbed 
during this decade of industrial revolution. Naturally 
enough the business world over-reached itself and the crisis 
Of 1837 resulted. How the financial blunders of Jackson 
and Congress precipitated this panic and added to its inten- 
sity are well-Enown matters of history. Great as was the 
crisis, however, it was able to produce only a temporary halt 
.in the rapid reorganization going on in the business world. 
Industry and trade had again reached a sound basis at the 
beginning of the fifth decade and the leading features of our 
present industrial organization began to be manifest. 

Accompanying and stimulating these industrial changes 
of the fourth decade was the revolution which then took 
place in the means of transportation. The introduction of 
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the railroad marke the fourth phase in the evolution of the 
transportation system of this country. Forty years previ- 
ous turnpike companies had begun the improvement of our 
country roads. Twenty years before the advent of the rail- 
road the steamboa- began to ply the waters of the Western 
rivers and aid th- settlement of new lands. During the 
same period the coastruction of canals and the improvement 
of rivers had beer doing something to make agricultural 
products, raw ma-erials, and manufactures marketable at 
more distant poin-s. Then, in 1830, the railroad took its 
place in the system of transportation, and soon demonstrated 
itself an efficient agent for the promotion of industrial ad- 
vancement. By tue end of the succeeding decade it had 
shown itself indispensable to industry. The introduction of 
the railroad was a part of the revolution just referred to. It- 
entirely changed tne means and methods of transportation; 


. but the appearance of the railroad was not only a part of 


this transformatior ir industrial affairs, it was also a cause, 
and doubtless the greatest cause, of this economic revolution 
which had its begramng in the fourth decade. 


In order to set forth more distinctly the influence which 
the railroads have exarted upon industrial advancement, let 
us inquire how tae organization of industry, which pre- 
vailed during the first third of this century, differed from 
that of the present. Inthe first place labor was then mostly 
performed by hanc, machines were but little used. Alexan- 
der Hamilton, in ais famous “‘ Report on Manufactures, "7 
made at the close 5f 1791, gives a summary of the leading 
articles manufactu-ed in shops at that time and then adds 
that, ‘‘ Besides nranufactories of these articles, which are 
carried on as regu ar trades, and have attained to a consider- 
able degree of maturity, there is a vast'scene of household 
manufacturing wh.ch contributes more largely to the supply 
of the community than could be imagined without having 
made it an object of particular inquiry. . . . Dis 
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computed in a number of districts that two-thirds, three- 
fourths and even four-fifths of all the clothing of the inhabit- 
antsis made by themselves." What Hamilton said in regard 
to the manufacture of clothing in the homes was in the main 
true of other articles at the time he wrote, and continued to 
be true till some time later. Most things were still made in 
the homes or in small shops during the early years of this 
present century; indeed, the factory system did not spread 
much in the United States till after the close of the second 
war with Great Britain, 1812~15; and then, with the excep- 
tion of the manufacture of cotton and woolen cloths, industry 
still kept outside of the large factories. Likewise before the 
election of Jackson and the advent of the railroad, business 
was chiefly a matter of individual enterprise and was usually 
conducted under a simple partnership form of organization. 
Corporations which, large and small, now so completely 
occupy the field of business, were then but little known. In 
those days industry was conducted mostly on a small scale, 
and was carried on by a widely scattered village population, 
whereas now, the seats of manufacturing industry are large 
mills, factories and warehouses in the great centres of popu- 
lation. 

Had we any means of definitely measuring the transporta- 
tion business done before 1830, we should have a good index 
of the industrial activity of that time; but there are no sta- 
tistics of the volume of freight carried before the railway 
began to be used. We know, however, that it must have 
been small. Only those cities situated on the ocean or along 
some navigable lake or river of importance could then have 
any trade of more than local extent. The first movement of 
large quantities of freight long distances within the United 
States came with the opening of the Erie Canal. Later such 
inland waterways as the Great Lakes, the Mississippi, Ohio, 
Hudson and other rivers became routes of a good deal of 
trafic. When; however, we consider how very local the 
character of the trade and industry of the United States was 
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before 1830, and bow small a part of the country west of the 
Alleghany Mountains had been occupied and had begun pro- 
ducing commodites to be marketed on the American seaboard 
or in the European cities, we must realize that, before the 
appearance of the railroads, the business of transportation had 
very small dimensions in this country. The railways made: 
possible a large -ncrease in the volume of business done, 
and added greatl- to the amount of traffic in motion. 

The effect of -he railroads upon industrial advancement, 
. was a more vital ene than is indicated by the increase in the 
amount of goods -raasported. The railroads made their ad- 
vent at the eve of an industrial revolution; they made that 
revolution greater and modified its character by increasing 
the rapidity and cheapness of travel and freight transpor- 
tation. ‘The inflaence which the railroads have exerted in 
this revolution ard the real róle which they have played in 
the transformation which has followed can best be shown 
by first setting fc-th the essential characteristics of the eco- 
nomic changes waich actually took place. 


This industrial revolution began in England about 1770, ` 
and commenced c generation and a half later in the United 
States; its characceristics in each country were very similar, 
and it had three pretty distinct phases. The first change 
that took place was the substitution of machinery for hand 
labor. ‘This trarsformation soon necessitated the transfer 
of the laborers fom their homes or the small shops to fac- 
tories, or large buildings, in which the labor of many men 
could be concerérated and supervised. The power first 
used in running machinery was water power, thus the ` 
location of the factories was along the streams. Woolen, 
cotton, flour, lumber, and other mills were all located by 
streams of water. ‘They are in part to be found there yet, 
but the use of steam power has resulted in their being differ- 
ently placed. After the use of steam became general in 
manufacturing, tae mills and factories were most always to 
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be found near the beds which supplied the coal to be used 
in the engines, or near the sources of the raw material from 
which the manufactures were to be made. 

This phase of the industrial revolution brought about the 
. transfer of industry, and, to a large extent, of population, 
-from the south and east of England to the north and west. 
In the State of Pennsylvania we have seen the iron manu- 
facture located first with reference to the wood to be used 
in the furnaces, then with: regard to the anthracite coal 
. beds, and now with respect to the location of the bituminous . 
coal from which the coke for the blast furnaces is to be 
made. Bituminous coal and fuel oil have made Pittsburgh 
the greatest iron city of the United States. To this city 
the ore even of States as far distant as Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, is brought to be smelted. Sources of fuel 
supply are thus shown to bea stronger force in determin- 
ing the location of industry than sources of raw materials 
used in manufacture. The last, and the recent, phase of 
the industrial revolution has brought the industries to the 
cities. Manufacturing plants are now being located in the 
great centres of population, with reference rather to sources 
of labor supply and to the condition of marketing and dis- 
. tributing the product than to the origin of fuel and raw 
materials. 

Nothing but improved means of transportation could 
have made possible the second phase of the, industrial revo- 
lution. Although in England fuel and the raw materials of 
manufacture came together in a large degree, it was not 
always so there, and it was necessary even in that country 
to transport a good deal of the raw material as well as the 
finished commodities. Until the railroads came into use this 
work of transportation was done by the improved rivers 
and the canals of northern England. Railways and water- 
ways now combine to make possible the development of such 
a city as Manchester or our Pittsburgh. Without the cheap 
transportation which the Great Lakes and the railroads 
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furnish for the ccal used and the articles manufactured, the 
industries of Pittsburgh would be of only minor importance. 
It is the railroads that have enabled industry to disregard 
the location of th= supply of the fuel and the raw materials to 
be used, and to olant itself chiefly with reference to labor . 
supply and the distribution of finished goods. The greatest 
manufacturing cizy of the United States is Philadelphia, situ- 
ated on tide wate- instead of in close proximity to the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania. New York and Chicago are rapidly 
developing in manufacturing. This'is because the railways 
are able to bring tae coal and other bulky raw materials 
to these large cities so cheaply that the manufacturer finds 
it to his advan:age to locate his plant advantageously 
as regards the shipments of his productions. ‘This favor- 
able situation for distribution is often to be found on the 
seaboard or on the Great Lakes, or on some large river; 
but not always sco; for an interior town having only railways 
upon which to pend for transportation, may be such a 
railway centre amd be so favored by the railways as to be- 
come of great industrial importance. Such interior cities ` 
as Indianapolis and Atlanta are instances of this. 
— ‘The industrial revolution, then, has had three phases: 
the substitution o machinery for hand labor and the conse- 
quent introduction of the factory and mill system for house 
industry; second, the localization of industry near. sources 
of raw materials, especially coal; and, third, the location of 
industry with reference rather to markets and to the distri- 
bution of produc: than to sources of supplies. The railroads 
promoted the seccnd change, and are almost entirely respon- 
sible for the third. 


Having considered what part the railroads played in the 
early stages of that great industrial revolution which has so 
completely transformed every phase of our economic activity, 
let us now turn to an analysis of the economic ‘services per- 
formed by the railroad at present, with the purpose of 
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discovering how our widely extended and highly organized 
system of rail transportation modifies and assists present in- 
dustrial processes. 

As our railroad system has grown in extent its social and 
economic services have more than proportionately increased. 
The constant tendency of business has been to adjust itself 
to the conditions brought about by the presence of the 
railway in the transportation system. Business, furthermore, 
has had ample opportunity to make adjustments; the im- 
provements in the railway have been rapid, it has taken up 
one new service after another in quick succession. The more 
services the railroads rendered the greater necessity have 
they become. As was declared in the opening sentence of 
this paper, they have now become essential to almost every 
form of industry. 

The truth of this statement becomes evident when one 
analyzes the functions performed by the railways in assisting 
men and society in their efforts to satisfy their wants. Pro- 
duction consists of the two processes involved in getting 
commodities ready to sell and in subsequently distributing 
them among those who wish to consume the manufactured 
articles. By describing how the location of manufacturing 
and other productive enterprises has been largely deter- 
mined by the railroads, I have partially indicated how the 
first half of the productive process has been influenced by 
rail transportation. By bringing about this localization 
of industry, the railroads have done much to cheapen the 
expense of getting things ready to distribute. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that they have done more than anything 
else to reduce the expenses connected with that part of pro- 
duction which is concerned with the making of things. 

The railroad, however, is especially the agent of distribu- 
tion; and it is here that the value of its economic services is 
most apparent. In its economic function of distribution the 
railroad has in general accomplished two things: First, it 
has cheapened the expenses of former services. With the 
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railroad to aid us we are able to perform a particular task 
of distribution wih “ess outlay of energy and capital. Just 
how much is saved to industry by the cheaper transporta- 
tion afforded by the railroads, it is difficult to measure. 
Computations shcwiag that it would have cost the people 
of the United States eleven times as much had they em- ` 
ployed horses to 4o the freight work done by the railroads 
during the year =nding June 30, 1893, teach but little, be- 
cause transportation is a service that consists of more than 
the mere movement of things. The factors of time and 
expense are involved. Goods sent by freight are consigned 
to the carrier to be delivered at a stated place within a 
certain period of time and at a stipulated rate. These 
conditions, in our present business organization, could not 
be met by any sy=tem of transportation inferior to the rail- 
road. 

Statistics showirg the decline. in rail rates indicate some- 
. thing regarding tae influence which the railroads have ex- 
erted upon expenses of production, including distribution. 
'The average freigat rate per ton mile received by the rail- 
roads of the United States was two and one-half cents in 
1869, and in 1893 it was .878 cents. The rate of fourteen 
years ago was thrse times that of the present rate.* 


The other saving in the expenses of production that results 
from the use of the railroad as a carrier arises from the fact 
that this agent can perform many kinds of services of which 
other means of transportation are incapable. We not only 
ship more cheaply, but we ship a great deal more because 
of the existence ef the railroad. Many commodities are 
made mobile by tke railroad. Quick transit for perishable 
goods, cheap rates for bulky raw materials, regularity and 
frequency of service have combined to increase greatly the 
variety and volume of the commodities which circulate 


* Of course the causes wh-ch have made possible this reduction are so well 
known that they hardly -eec be mentioned. Chief among them would rank the 
invention of the Bessemer process of manufacturing steel, 
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through the channels of trade.* ‘This is the chief reason 
why industry is stimulated and advanced by every decline 
in the rates of transportation. 

Not only have the railroads brought down the expenses 
of production and distribution and enabled the prices of: 
goods to decline; they have, also, performed the hardly less 
important service of making prices more nearly uniform in 
the various markets of each country and of the world. The 
tailway, aided and supplemented by the steamship and the 
other agents of transportation, has given society such an 
efficient mechanism for doing the work of collection and dis- 
tribution that the task of keeping the relation of supply to 
demand practically the. same in all markets has become a 
comparatively easy matter. To one familiar with the great 
differences in the prices commanded by the same article a . 
century or even fifty years ago the significance of this is 
apparent. We sometimes, even now, hear of famine prices 
prevailing in remote and inaccessible quarters of the world, 
but the phenomenon has become of very rare occurrence. 
Formerly it was an unavoidable feature of the economic 
life of the segregated social groups. With the economic 


* The volume of the railway traffic of the United States has been made a matter 
of common knowledge by the annual reports of the statistician to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The following figures taken from this report are illustra- 
tive. They are for the year ending June 30, 1893: 


Tons of freight moved. . ............. 745,119,482 
Average number of miles each ton was hauled . . 125.60 
“Total ton mileage sss 259 ENEE 93,588, 111,833 
Number of passengers carried ........... 593,560,612 
Average length of each journey in miles ..... 23.97 
Number of locomotives used . . . s. cs sessao 34,788 
Number of cars operated. . . . .......... 1,273,946 

Total capitalization, stocks and bonds. ..... .. $10,506,235,410 -> 
Gross earnings . . uu ox RE e e FUE CN er $ 1,220,751,874 

Total number of employes . . . ... ....... 873,602 


The difficulty of comprehending the meaning of such large figures as some of 
the above are is well known. The article by Edward Atkinson on ''The Rail- 
way, the Farmer, and the Public,” contained in his volume entitled “ The Distri- 
bution of Products,” has several graphic illustrations of the growth and magni- 
tude of our traffic by rail. Certain paragraphs in the second chapter of *Re- 
cent Economic Changes," by David A. Wells, may be consulted to advantage. 
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solidarity now atta.ned the world stands ready to supply any 
deficiency which a crop failure may cause in any locality or 
in any country. Each industrial centre has the world for 
` its storehouse and -ts market. 

The railroads heve exercised a third influence upon prices 
by helping to mak» tiem more stable from year to year or 
from one productive period to another. The food of the 
world is now garnered into great warehouses from which the 
different parts of the world draw their needed supply in vary- 
ing amounts and atsuch times as best suits their convenience. 
The stock of food en hand is always large. ‘The distribu- 
‘tion of this supply is so made as to result, month by month 
and year by year, ir fairly staple prices.  'The prices of 
wheat and other cereals in the great markets of the world 
now ‘oscillate between comparatively narrow limits.* ‘The 
railroads have lowered prices, made them more uniform, and 
given them greater stability. 

'The foregoing aralysis partially shows the position held by 
the railroads in imlustrial organization. They possess the 
keys of trade; they can unlock the doorway to success 
or exclude a busiaess from every opportunity. "Thus far 
in this paper attentior has been directed only to the infittence 
of the railroads for good, to the ways in which they have 
benefited industry. ‘The picture has another side, however. 
The great power o: the railways has frequently been wielded ' 
so as to work injurz to the business interests of individuals, 
of cities, and of sections of the country. As long as carriers 
charge different skippers and different localities equal rates 
for like services rendered and show no special and unwar- 
ranted favors to particular persons or places, so long is their 
influence entirely beneficial; but to the extent that they make 
discriminations anc grant special favors to the more power- 
ful shippers, to thet degree is their great power wrongly and 
injuriously exercised. ‘The public weal is best served when 
all shippers afe treated alike. 

* See Chisholm’s ‘Commercial Geography,” p. 4, for illustrative statistics. 
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The industrial history of the United States during the last 

twenty-five years is replete with illustrations of the way 
in which the railroads have wrongfully used their power 
to control business. The method by which the Standard Oil 
Company built up its monopoly is known of all. No excuse, 
however, need be made for referring to it in this connection. 
Its history is typical of a host of other organizations, and 
shows most clearly how unrestrained competition and inade- 
quate supervision of transportation have made it possible for 
certain shippers to secure such special favors in rates as to 
enable them to build up monopolies on the ruins of com- 
petitors whose claims to life and prosperity were no less valid 
than those of their conqueror. 
- I am not arguing against monopolies, nor saying that con- 
solidation of competing businesses is not generally for the 
welfare of society; I am simply claiming that this consolida- 
tion takes place rightly only when it results from the working 
out of those economic laws that tend to concentrate the man- 
agement of particular forms of industry into the hands of 
fewer men because of the greater economy or efficiency that 
may result. We should have had business consolidation 
without railway discriminations; but we should have made 
the substitution of the large corporation and trust for the 
smaller organizations with fewer individual hardships and 
with less suffering on the part of unfortunate localities. 
The change would have come less rapidly and the adjust- 
ments would have been made with fewer individual hard- 
ships. 

When the Standard Oil Company established its refining 
business in Cleveland in order to secure cheaper rates to. 
the seaboard by the water route than were obtainable by 
rail from Pittsburgh, it was simply aiding society to ob- 
tain the benefits that flow from the use of cheap transpor-- 
tation; but when the company deliberately set out to destroy 
the refiners of Pittsburgh and to employ for the accomplish-. 
ment of their purpose the very agency that society had set. 
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up to serve the welfare of Pittsburgh and all other places indis- 
criminately. it committed an unjustifiable act. The Standard 
Oil Company havmg attained to considerable proportions 
made use of the competition of the trunk lines with each 
other to compel then -o grant special rates. ‘‘In this case 
the railroads were tsed one against another to make private 
concessions. Eack rcad desired to secure the business of the 
Standard Oil Company by underbidding the other. * The 
business of the company grew rapidly and the com- 
petition among the trunk lines for its business became more 
intense, and the tendency to indulge in rate wars grew 
stronger. Such wes the situation which made it possible for 
the company to act as the ''evener" in the oil trade, by 
contracting to divile up the freight business among the 
competing lines, acccrding to a stipulated ratio, and to 
exact for this ser-ice a rebate of ten per cent from the 
charges on allits shipments. Later the Standard Oil Com- 
pany was able to e-act a still greater commission than this, 
and to compel the railroads to pay a rebate of ‘‘at least. 
twenty cents per barrel on each barrel of crude oil ” trans- ` 
ported. When these facts first became public, some fifteen 
or sixteen years ago, we realized for the first time how com- 
plete is the control over business which can be exercised by 
the transportation <ompanies. ‘The Standard Oil Company 
received not less than $10,000,000 in eighteen months.t The 


* Albert Fink. Testimeny before Cullom Committee, Part 2 of the report, p. r22. 

t rhe relation of the -tandard Oil Company to transportation is quite fully 
brought out in the Reportof the Hepburn Legislative Investigating Committee of 
the State of New York, 1&9 and 1880. An outline of this interesting bit of indus. 
trial history is given in "ol. CXXXVL of the North American Review [1383], pp. 
191-200. The agreements-abcve referred to were but two of many similar ones. 
An accession of the ten per cent rebate was made by the Pennsylvania Company 
October, 1877; the commsssicn of twenty cents per barrel on all crude oil ship- 
ments was soon demand.d ty the Standard Oil Company. Some of the corre- 
‘spondence on this latter requisition is well worth reprinting in this connection. 
‘The general manager c" the American Transfer Company, an auxiliary of the 
Standard, on February 1e 1878, wrote as follows to the vice-president of tke Penu- 
Sylvania Railroad Compazy: 

“T here repeat what I ence stated to you, and which I asked you to receive and 
treat as strictly confident=l, that we have been formany months receiving from 
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discriminations it compelled the railroads to make in its favor 
gave it the power of crushing its competitors out of business. 
The evils of discrimination and the ways in which they 
have injured industry have often been discussed. In this 
connection it is not necessary to do more than to emphasize 
briefly the importance of freeing our transportation system of 
every vestige ofthem. The best interests of industry demand 
nothing less. Moreover, this is a matter concerning which 
all are agreed, the railroad owners and managers and. the 
public alike. Many people err in supposing that the rail- 
road companies invariably adopt that course of action which 
they prefer to follow. They do not make discriminations 
because they prefer to conduct their business in this manner, 
but because they think existing circumstances compel them 
to adopt these methods. The practice of making discrimin- 
ations between particular shippers and particular localities 
has been one of the inevitable results of the intense com- 
petition under which the business of transportation has thus 
far been carried on in this country. In the struggle of rival 
lines to secure and hold traffic the competitors have made 
special rates and secretly given drawbacks. Usually, at 


the New York Central and Erie Railroads certain sums of money, in no iustance 
less than twenty cents per barrel on every barrel of crude oil carried by each of 
these roads. Co-operating, as we are doing, with the Standard Oil Company and 
the trunk lines in every effort to secure for the railroads paying rates of freight on 
the oil they carry, Iam constrained to say that, in justice to the interest I repre- 
sent, we should receive from your company at least twenty cents per barrel on 
each barrelof crude oil you transport. . . I make this proposition with the full 
expectation that it will be acceptable to your company; but, with the understand- 
ing, on my part, that in so doing Iam not asking as much of the Pennsylvania 
road as I have been, and am receiving of the other trunk lines." 

The reply to this communication included the following sentence: 

“Your favor of February 15th has been received, and directions have been given 
to allow you, from and after February 1, 1878, the commission therein asked for, 
until further notice." 

This is a sample communication-and shows how a business enterprise 
such as the Standard Oil Company, could compel the railroads to exert their great: 
power over industry in a way that was not for the general good. The cause of 
theevil practices lay in the practical situation under which the railroads were 
compelled to conduct their business: Albert Fink claimed that the story of the 
extortion of rebates by the Standard Oil Company was the best possible argument 
in favor of legalized pooling. rcf. Zbtd.3 
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least, they have cone this because they hoped by so doing to: 
promote the development of their respective lines. This, it 
is true, is merely an explanation for the practice and no 
justification for its continuance. Industry has suffered 
because of these practices of the railroads, but it should not 
be forgotten thaf individual carriers have felt themselves 
forced to resort tc these methods because the people of the 
United States have clung so tenaciously to the belier that un- 
restricted competition affords the best regulator of railway 
affairs. ‘The conviction is at last growing that adherence to 
competition has rot resulted satisfactorily and the American 
people, through their representatives in Congress, are trying 
to decide what barriers ought to be erected, to decide the 
limits within which the competitive struggle of rival rail- 
roads should be kept. The problem in transportation, 
which at the present hour the railways and the public alike 
are anxious to see satisfactorily and finally solved, is the 
problem of elim=nating discriminations so completely that 
freight classifications and freight charges shall henceforth be 
so arranged and so assessed that every shipper and every 
locality will be justly treated at all times. The solution of 
this problem is mot the task of an hour, and we must not 
expect to reach oar ideal without long and persistent effort. 

The work of tL» Interstate Commerce Commission during 
the past eight years has enabled us to make considerable 
headway in the attempt so to regulate transportation as 
thoroughly to eliminate discriminations, but carriers and 
shippers are both aware that much is yet to be accomplished. 
While published rates are more generally observed than they 
were formerly, exceptions are being made to large shippers 
by all the more important carriers. In its last report the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission says: ‘‘Experience in 
the administration and working of the prohibitory and penal 
features of this statute has demonstrated the necessity for 
further legislation upon specific subjects, so as to render 
evasions of its general provisions unsuccessful. In other : 
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words, having enacted into a law a proper and just theory 
or scheme of regulation, Congress should, as occasion arises, 
legislate with reference to methods of practical railroad 
operation whenever they appear to obstruct or evade the suc- 
cessful application of such theory or scheme." The legisla- 
tion recommended by the Interstate Commerce Commission 


is of such vital moment to industry that it will justly claim ` 


much of the time of Congress during the next decade. In 
my opinion we shall have solved the money question before 
we succeed in securing that regulation of transportation that 
will secure an equal measure of justice to all shippers and 
carriers. The whole course of our history points to State 
regulation father than to State monopolization of the trans- 
portation business. 

It is an easy matter to prove that the industrial services 
of the railroads have been great and to show that their 
immense power over industry has at times been so exer- 
cised as to work injury to individuals and communities. 
Allare agreed that such great power cannot safely be left 
irresponsible, but that it must. be made subject to an authority 
higher than itself, one that seeks to advance the welfare of 
society as a whole. ‘The whole transportation problem centres 
about the question of rates, the amount of charges and the 
manner of their imposition. ‘The schedules of railway rates 
must be worked out by the railroads themselves; they are, in 
fact, the only parties capable of performing this task. At 
present these schedules are decided upon by a multitude of sep- 
arate, and to a large extent antagonistic, corporations. Each 
company is obliged, first of all, to meet the conditions imposed 
by real and possible. competition; the requirements that must 
be met in order to provide the public with the best possible 
service can claim only a secondary consideration. Railway 
rates are made by antagonists and not by men co-operating 
to secure the best possible results. Freight classifications 
and the rates based upon them ought first to be worked out 
and agreed upon by the transportation companies; the 
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classifications thas agreed upon by the railroads should then 
be submitted to the government for approval and amend- 
ment by the aathority which represents the public as 
a whole. ‘The charges thus accepted by the government as 
proper should be observed by the railroads. The experi- 
ence of the last cuarter of a century seems to have conclu- 
sively demonstra-ed the fact that rates cannot be maintained 
without allowing the railroads to enter into traffic egree- 
ments enforceable in the courts of law. This means the 
legalization of governmentally regulated pooling contracts. 
When we shall nave dealt with the rates question in. this 
manner we shall have put an end to discriminations, and to 
the injuries whica they inflict upon industry. *- 

The economic advancement of the country does not de- 
mand a general owering of rates, but greater equality and 
stability of charges. The ideal which we all wish to attain in 
the transportation business is a rate high enough to give the 
railroads a fair profit upon actual investment, so levied that 
every shipper may know that published schedules are going 
to be maintainec without frequent fluctuations, and so col- . 
lected that everr person may feel certain that for similar 
services rendered like charges will be made. With the attain- 
ment of this idecl the industrial services of the railroads will 
be at their maxinum. 

Emory R. JOHNSON. 
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THE UNITS OF INVESTIGATION IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES. 


The opposition between the individual and society which, 
on the practical side of human interest is as old as man's his- 
tory, has shown itself in recent years on the side of pure science 
to be equally sharp and apparently equally irreconcilable. 
When it became evident that Hobbes' primitive individual 
with his redundant independence was but a fiction of the 
thinker's brain; and when it was seen that Sir James Mack- 
intosh's dictum about the constitutions, that they ''are 
not made but grow," must be applied as well in all other 
fields of social phenomena, the students of society were not 
satisfied with tempering the old theories to bring them 
in accord with the real facts of human nature. "They rushed 
to the other extreme and set up as their entity, as their 
unit of investigation, ‘‘ Society '' itself, in opposition to the 
too presumptuous theories that based on the independent 
individual. Thenceforward all explanations of the phenom- 
ena of social life must bein terms of the social organism. We 
learned that it was the ‘‘ will of society '' that declared war; 
that it was the “social soul” that decided what was right 
and what was wrong for the citizen. Finally, we have 
theories that show how the social organism itself estimates 
the values of goods as they appear in the markets; and 
others that attempt to trace the course of religions almost as 
if they were real beings with vital principles of independent 
growth. 

Now without having reference to the concrete content of 
any of these theories, we cannot avoid feeling that as far as 
they are expressed directly in terms of the social organ- 
ism, they are rather to be looked upon as statements of the 
problems to be solved than as themselves solutions. When 
we are told that ''society does so and so," we are given 
rather a description than an explanation of the phenomena. 
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The social organism is not one of those units of experience 
or hypotheses front which our reasoning can set out, 

With these facts borne in mind we may begin a consider- 
ation which will discover to us if possible what those facts 
are which must be taken as our units of investigation if we 
wish to understanc the meaning of such phrases as those 
given above. 


First of all it & necessary to point out that very few 
sciences are able to take as their units of investigation, ele- 
ments which they zre satisfied to regard as themselves irre- 
ducible. The biolegist, for example, must accept protoplasm 
as a definite fact, t=hind which, for the present at any rate, 
he is unable to ge. Much as he desires to explain the life 
phenomena connec-ed with it, in terms of physics and chem- 
istry, and many attempts as he has made in this direction, he 
is baffled, and mus begin his reasonings just with life itself. 
There is a gap these which his interpretation of nature can- 
not cross. "The psychologist busies himself with the interpre- 
tation of the natureand development of man’s psychical activ- 
ities, but whatever Gheories he may cherish as to the connection 
between the soul-liz and the nervous system, there is much 
in the former that he must simply take as it is given and 
reason with as besf he may. 

The failure to rezlize this, the attempt to force an expla- 
nation of the more complex phenomena in terms of the sim- 
plest forces, and the transplanting of laws and methods found 
satisfactory in one bf these separated spheres of investigation 
straightway to anether, all lead: to what Professor Patten 
has well called the ''scientific bias’’ of investigation, and 
bring in the end ccnfusion instead of knowledge. 

' When we turn oar attention to the social sciences we are 
inclined to say at once that what they treat of is man and 
his life in society, but if we should take simply individual 
men as the units fcr our investigation and confine our atten- 
tion to the direct interactions of one man with another, we 
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would soon meet with very great difficulties. We would 
find in the first place that we had omitted certain elements 
of very great importance for the interpretation of social phe- 
nomena, prominent among which is the physical environment 
within which the men are located. "Then we would be em- 
barrassed by the fact that man is himself a variable factor, 
great changes being produced in him by the very phenomena 
under consideration; and an understanding of the reactions 
of the social life on the individual would be vital to -an 
understanding of the social life itself. 

It is nevertheless true, and in a deeper sense than a cur- 
sory thought would indicate, that the human mind is the 
central point for all study of social phenomena; though our 
. next observation may seem to tend to a very different con- 
clusion. For we must remember that the material that is 
empirically given us in society to investigate is first of all, 
simply motion; regular and irregular, temporary and perma- 
nent changes of situation in both men and things. Motives, 
desires, feelings, ideals, and all the other elements that go 
to make up a conscious personality are not direct objects of 
investigation for the student of society. Directly they con- 
cern only the psychologist. Society itself is rather a nexus 
of actions; and it is a nexus so complex that were the inves- 
tigator himself of other nature than human, its interpreta- 
tion would be utterly impossible. 

Fortunately we, coming as men to interpret the actions of 
other men, are in better state. Gifted by inheritance and 
accustomed by early training and by long practice on our- 
selves and on others, in the little matters of daily life as in 
the greater happenings, we are able to interpret the actions 
of others in terms of the content of our own consciousness. 
We read into the lives of others motives and feelings akin to 
those which we ourselves possess, and can thus use the con- 
clusions of psychology to explain the phenomena that would 
otherwise baffle us. 

This process of interpreting physical phenomena in terms 
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of psychic elemerts must be recognized as fundamental to 
any attempt to uxrlerstand society; and, indeed, it is so uni- 
versally employec as to make it seem commonplace in state- 
ment. It is a much more common error to consider the 
phenomena to be explained themselves psychical, than to 
assert their causes to be physical. 

It is true that as far as our experience of live, socially 
active human beirzs is concerned the two kinds of phenomena 
are never separate; or, better said, the physical man always 
shows signs of tl-ose co-ordinated activities, which we inter- 
pret as involving the presence of what we call the psyche. 
'The fact is better stated in this latter form, because what one 
man observes in ether men is of necessity only the physical, 
the outer series; it is in himself alone that he can attend 
both to inner and.to outer series. 

In order to fiti a firm basis for our interpretation from 
psychical to physcal, we are forced now to further considera- 
tion of the relation existing between the two series. It is 
evident that no tLought on this subject can start except from 
hypothesis. One possible assumption is that mind and mat- 
ter are two entire-y disparate substances, and that the former 
is able directly ta exert influence on the latter. By such an 
assumption, however, an unknown and indeterminable ele- 
ment, mind, is nt-oduced into our reasonings, and that 
means the sacrifce of all hope of scientific explanation of 
society. Opposel to this is the usual hypothesis of nearly 
all modern philosopay and science, that the two series, the 
physical and the psychical, correspond to one another 
throughout. We will make here the ordinary scientific 
assumption that the two series are simply different aspects 
of the same subscance; put in plain words that means for us 
simply that mine kas its laws as does matter, and that, in 
human beings a- least, the phenomena of one regularly 
accompany the p3enomena of the other. 

When it was said above that physical phenomena were to 
be interpreted in «terms of psychic elements, it was not 
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meant to imply that one series influenced or caused the 
other. The meaning was that where our, ability to follow 
the physical or sense-series ceases on account of its com- 
plexity, there we must interpolate, according to our daily 
custom, and with the aid of.psychology, such elements 
drawn from our own consciousness as experience has shown 
to be most satisfactory in explanation. 

Let us look for a moment at the physical series. Every 
motion or action implies of necessity an environment within 
which it occurs. There can be no change of place without 
reference of the thing changed to the other things which con- 
stitute its environment. "There are however certain portions 
of the environment which stand in a more intimate relation 
to the given object; for the movement of the object isalways 
directly referrible to some preceding movement in a portion 
of its environment, and it will always be followed sooner or 
later by other movements in the environment. ‘This is noth- 
ing more than the general principle of causation. It must, 
however, not be forgotten that these objects of the empirical 
world which so react and are reacted upon are themselves of 
complicated nature, having individual characteristics due to 
previous processes of physical, chemical or vital character. 
Each possesses its specific way of reacting and of causing 
reactions. ‘The same blow or strain applied to a steel rod, 
or to a stick of glass or of wood, will have very different 
‘effects in the different cases. "Che jackass and the cat have 
very different reactions when placed in a patch of thistles. 
Even different men vary greatly in their response to the same 
stimulus, indicating thus the specifically varying character 
. of their organisms. 

Each of those actions, then, which taken together make | 
up what we call the social phenomena, may be looked at 
from two directions. It may be considered first from the 
position of what we call the actor, and second from the posi- 
tion of the environment, or that which has been acted upon. 

Let us now turn from the physical to the psychical aspect 
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of the phenomena As has been shown above the attempt 
to explain the pLysical processes of society by means of 
psychical elements rests upon the hypothesis that the two 
series correspond to cne another throughout. It is true that ` 
immediate physical reaction with the environment, of a kind 
which has never appeared directly in the consciousness of 
the organism, is responsible for very much of the physical 
evolution of the human being. The study of these reae- 
tions falls however rather to biology than to sociology. Man 
as the result of these reactions is a primary assumption of 
the sociologist. I: is true, further, that many of the actions 
of an individual man living under social relations, are reflex, 
and consequently io not appear in the corporate conscious- 
ness of the individual. ‘Their corresponding psychic side, 
if existent at all, must be located in the lower, sub-cortical 
centres. Such actions are however in nearly every case 
strictly personal ores and without importance for the study of 
social phenomena. ‘The statement will therefore hardly find 
contradiction that all the human actions which the sociologist 
is called upon tc consider have their correlates in con- 
sciousness. 

Since, then, we have found on the physical side that all 
the phenomena o- movement can be looked at from two 
standpoints, whick have been indicated by the opposition of 
actor and environment, we would naturally expect a similar 
relationship on the psychical side. And indeed we can make 
such an analysis ia thought; it is the relationship of subject 
and object itself. We waive the speculation, which fortu- 
nately does-not coacern us here, as to whether this relation 
is also found in tke inorganic world; the physicist does not 
use it, finding that interpretation in terms of the physical 
series is sufficient for all his needs.  Itis just in the phe- 
nomena of humar life that the relationship is universally 
admitted to exist. Subject and object are the results of the- 
very first analysis of what we call the psychic, and one of 
them is inconceiveble without the other. 
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We must now carry farther the analogy between actor and 
environment, or cause and effect, on one side, and subject 
and object on the other. If we consider for itself the 
simplest psychic state which we can find—a pure sensation, 
whether pleasurable, painful or indifferent in tone—it is prob- 
ably correct to say that it is just ‘‘a piece of naive experi- 
ence"' with neither subject nor object about it. But enough 
‘“philosophizing’’ has been done by every adult, even of 
the lowest savage tribe, to give him this analysis into subject 
and object; and the distinction, once made, becomes a tre- 
mendously important thing. The man as subject feels, and 
he feels with reference to an outside world. This process 
of ‘‘localization’’ may be very vague indeed as where a 
slight disturbance is located in general among the viscera; or 
it may be very precise, as is the ordinary man’s idea of 
place of things seen. Among adult members of society, it 
is, however, always present. 

Now just as man on the physical side is a living and 
' going " organism with his own peculiar modes of reaction, 
so he is to be considered on the psychical side. The adult 
man has a great store of experience, and this determines the 
specific modes of his psychic reaction. ‘The combination of 
a physical stimulus with his nervous structure, resulting in 
action, and the combination of a sensation with his ideas, 
resulting in a new state of consciousness, are simultaneous. 
It is on the basis of these propositions, resulting as they do 
from our preliminary hypothesis of the relation between 
matter and mind, that we get our justification for explaining 
the physical phenomena of society in terms of psychic ele- 
ments. Instead of attempting to interpret the actions of 
men by brain states, of which in the very nature of the phe- 
nomena we can know nothing, we use directly the concomi- 
tant psychic states, the desires, feelings and ideas, and 
interpret the actions through them. Empirically we have 
seen this method of explanation to be unavoidable; and the 
hypothesis from which we have set out is the only one which 
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will enable us to take advantage of it, and yet keep within 
the limits of scientific work. 

Now it is so clear as hardly to need statement that the 
analysis between -ukject and object is possible only for an 
individual consciotsness. One’s own subjectivity is the one 
absolutely unique fact of his life. In assuming for each 
individual man a psychic life, that is an individual subjec- 
tivity, we assume for aim at the same time the corresponding 
object series to whch his subject refers. This object series 
will vary greatly fer men at different stages in racial evolu- 
tion. It will differ or two men under the same circumstances; 
and it will even difer for the same man at different periods 
in his intellectual cevelopment. If then we are to interpret 
the individual's acions by means of his assumed subjective 
states, we must unserstand and interpret these with reference 
to the particular imlividual object series to which they refer, 
as far as we can determine it, and not with reference to our 
own, or to some assumed '' racial” or '' social’’ object series. 
If the elements on which we base the explanation of society 
are to be the states of feeling and knowing of the individual 
subject, they must 1ave opposed to them the content felt and - 
known by him at tae time, rather than that content of better 
tested knowledge yhich the race has accrued, and which we 
are accustomed to call the ‘‘real’’ physical world. "This 
may seem rather a verbal quibble. It has, however, its im- 
portance in the corsideration of the complicated phenomena 
of society, and we shall be careful throughout to name the 
elements that we may find, rather in terms of subject and 
object than of physical forces. 

The postulation of these mutual interactions of the phe-, 
nomena in the pszcLical as well as in the physical series, 
must not be thouzht to be derogatory in any way to the 
power of initiative which manifestly resides in all living 
beings. Rather it directly presupposes it. Just as proto- 
plasm becomes a store of energy, and as the different organ- 
isms all have their characteristic acquired modes of reaction, 
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so there is for each being its characteristic psychic condition 
and initiative. And though we can ultimately reduce the 
' going" and originating power of protoplasm to reaction 
of units of matter with the environment—as it has been sug- 
gested, for example, in the case of the simplest unicellular 
organisms, to the effect of moisture and light on the surface 
of the cell—this does not in the slightest degree do detriment 
to the fact that in the organisms as we find them, the specifi- 
cally characteristic activities and ‘‘ psychologies’’ are present. 


Admitting the necessity of a psychologic interpretation of . 
all social phenomena, and recognizing that just as every 
action is only conceivable with reference to an environment, 
so every psychic state whether feeling or thought or impulse, 
is inextricably bound up with an ''object," either of the 
past or of the present, to which it can be referred, we are in 
a position to begin the consideration of those elements which 
must be made the units of investigation in any causal inter- 
pretation of social phenomena. 

The elements divide themselves as has been indicated, 
first of all, into the two general classes of the’ men who know, 
feel, and act, and that content which presents itself from 
one point of view as that which is known or felt, from the 
other as that which is a cause of action. Any individual 
man, as we find him, has certain characteristic ways of 
reacting on the various stimuli that are presented to him. 
The sum of these forms of reactions, considered from the sub- 
jective side, constitute what we call his personality, and dis- 
tinguish him from other individuals. The sensations which 
present themselves to him from without, combine themselves 
as they come, into percepts or objects. ° To these he responds 
in accordance with his accumulated store of ideas, or poyeiue 
personality, as above described. 

These objects group themselves primarily into other Eege 
beings, and a physical nature, which latter phrase must be: 
understood to include brute and vegetal life as well as 
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inorganic phenomena It must not be left out of account that 
man is a ‘‘ going’’ organism; and that what both immediate 
sense stimuli and his store of accumulated experience or 
personal knowledge really do for him is to control the direc- 
tion of his actions. Consequently he sometimes seems to be 
acting entirely under the influence of immediate sensations; 
sometimes entirely under the influence of inward states or 
ideas. In reality both elements are concerned in all his 
actions. ‘The actions brought about largely by inward states 
or ideas become exceedingly complex. Itis on them almost 
entirely that social life depends, and it is on account of their 
complexity that we are forced to the psychic interpretation 
of the social phenomena. 

In classifying tae units of investigation in the social 
sciences we do no- reed to do it from the standpoint of the 
individual man in society. It will suffice if we remark that 
the actions of each iadividual with reference to his neigh- 
bors are governec Ly what he expects them to do rather 
than by what they actually will do, as to which latter the 
individual man hes of course no means of being certain in 
advance. ‘The classification can then be made from an 
external standpoint. 

The units of investigation then, as far as they have been, 
yet mentioned, include the knowing and acting men, and 
the known enviromment of physical nature within which they 
are placed. With the latter we have in this paper little con- 
cern. It consists always of certain concrete concitions; 
and, as has beer repeatedly said, is to be brought into 
consideration only in so far as it is known to the members 
of the society. In low societies the influence of.this envi- 
ronment while of the greatest importance, is simple and 
largely a matter c= immediate experience. The conditions 
of climate, the dangers that are encountered, the food supply 
that is within reach, are all reacted upon directly and have 
their great effect in social development. In an advanced 
type of society where a great mass of knowledge has been 
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acquired by the summed up labors of many generations of 
men, and where the various parts of the external world are 
understood in their relations to one another, the environ- 
mentis exploited to a much higher degree for the benefit 
oftheindividuals. Nature is here under the control of man, 
and the individual's reactions with it are in the main not 
direct but meditated through the organization of society, 
and through the whole mass of accrued appliances and 
social knowledge. 

Passing now from the physical environment to the human 
beings who react in connection with it, it is next neces- 
sary to classify the various psychical elements with ref- 
erence to the forms which they assume under social con- 
ditions. For the sociologist the fundamental fact of the 
psychic life of man is that he is a creature with wants. The’ 
term wants may be understood to include the content of all 
those motives which lead to action with which the sociolo- 
gist is.concerned; there are, of course, many other wants 
leading to actions which have no import for society. We 
may distinguish. in general between the deep-seated and 
permanent needs of the organism, and its temporary and 
fluctuating desires; but it is not the purpose of this paper 
to concern itself at all with the classification of concrete 
wants. While such classification is of the utmost importance 
for the interpretation of specific social problems, it will not 
aid to discover the general types of elements with which one 
must always reckon. We must seek rather for the specifi- 
cally different psychical forms in which the wants, and the 
psychic processes connected with their satisfaction, express 
themselves. We will find, in general, three such forms which ` 
are of importance to the sociologist. "The simplest of these 
is impulse, which is correlated with impulsive action. It is 
an immediate yielding to the first best desire that comes along. 

We may define impulse accordingly as the psychic analogue 
of the simplest form of want satisfying activity; remember- 
ing of course that with the increasing complexity of psychic: 
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life, and the consequent conflict of impulses, there will be 
many impulses which will be conquered by stronger ones, 
and so which never appear directly in action. In the lower 
animals the form of much of the activity from birth onward 
is instinctive, by which is meant simply an inherited form of 
reaction on the wcrlc; but in the human being instinct plays 
such a minor róle, being replaced almost entirely by imita- 
tion and acquired experience after birth, that we do not need 
. to take it into account for our purposes. 

t Simple impulsive actions being random and indefinite are 
themselves of littie importance for the sociologist, and in the 
vast majority of 2ersons in a modern civilized community 
they occur immainl- in connection with the trifling personal 
functions of everr day life. In place of them we find the 
co-ordinated acticns governed either by custom or by Ten, 
lightened egoism. ' It is next necessary to trace briefly the 
steps in this co-crdination of impulses into customs on the 
one side and inte ‘‘competition’’ or conscious calculation op 
the other.* 

Even in an isolated individual there would arise very 
quickly Aadzts of reaction, owing on the mental side to his. 
distinguishing bezween successful and unsuccessful methods 
of attempting to satisfy his wants; and on the physical to the 
tendency to repetition of past actions, the energy of the 
individual being cGrained off along the lines of least 
resistance. Ina zroup of individuals living under the same 
physical surrourdings, there would naturally be many 
habits individuaily formed which would correspond in ali 
the members of the group. Recent investigations? have ` 
greatly emphasized the importance for the understanding of 
the evolution of mind, of the imitative tendency in all its 
various stages from physiological repetition to conscious and 


 * Professor Patten has elaborated the distinction between actions determined by 
“feeling” and those decermined by “reasoning” in several of his recent writings. 
' See especially ‘The Scope of Political Economy," Yale Review, November, 1893 
P. 279. 
t Compare, for examrle, J. Mark Baldwin, “Mental Development in the Child 
and the Race," New York, 1895.  . 
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volitional reproduction; and this factor alone would be suffi- 
cient to ensure a great multiplication of the number of habits 
of action common to most or all the members of the group. 
Habits of quite complicated character would be passed both 
from parents and from other adults to the children, as well as 
from adult to adult. 

In this approximation of the habits of many people to one 
another we have the rudiments of customary action, a 
phenomenon of such transcendent importance for the inter- 
pretation of many civilizations, and of the widest influence 
even in the Western civilization of to-day. Imitation, im- 
portant as it is, can however explain to us by no means all of 
the phenomena of social custom. As a correlative to the at- 
tempt both of children and of adults to acquire consciously 
and volitionally some social habit or custom, there may go 
_ the attempt on the part of the more adept to impart or teach 
it. The custom thus comes to be looked upon objectively 
from both sides. It is referred to the whole group as some- 
thing which everyone does, and no longer regarded as a 
simple property of the individual. When it is learned or 
taught it is looked upon as something to be valued for its 
own sake. In the characteristic way peculiar to the human 
species, the means has been raised up and is treated as an end 
in itself. 

But this is not all. After the custom has become-compar- 
atively fixed and rigid, the physical environment, or the 
corresponding wants of the group, may undergo some 
change, so as to destroy to a greater or less extent the pur- 
posefulness of the custom. It will not readily yield and 
remains a monument of past conditions. It becomes then 
regarded all the more as objective and independent. The 
more intelligent of the people may see its undesirability, and 
wish to disregard it, but lack of energy and fear of their less 
facile fellows will keep them true to the old observance. 
Again, in the course of time and with a changing environ- 
ment, the custom may come to affect an entirely different 
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part of the life activity from that which it originally con- 
cerned: and this s still another element tending to cause 
. people to look upen it as an objective fact with which they 
must reckon. | 

Now in order that these customs be looked on as objective 
by the individual members of the group in which they are. 
. found, a considerable degree of intellectual development is . 
required. The incivi:dual must have consciously reflected on 
the surroundings a his life and be able to reason about them, 
.It is just this characteristic which marks the sharp difference 
between the actions of the hive-bees and those of the members 
of even the most savage group of human beings. It will 
hardly be said that the worker bee consciously reflects on his 
life and its cond tions, and acts accordingly. The bee 
sinply acts as his instincts have led him, and all is well. 
The. man reflects as he lives. It is not intended to claim 
that in races unde- the full sway of primitive custom, there 
is very much conscious reflection of this particular kind, but 
simply that in an eccasional individual the germs of it are 
found, and that the farther the tribe has developed, the more | 
important such refection becomes. 

We have seen bat many of the impulses and habits of 
the individuals become co-ordinated in social life in the form 
of custom. There remains, however, a large part of their 
activity which does not become so regulated but continues in 
the impulsive form. It is probably here that the material is 
to be found from which free volitional action and conscious 
. calculation of utiLties is developed. The occasion of such 
action would be, a: has been already indicated, the conflict of 
two or three imptirses of which it was possible to choose only 
one, A utility scale would gradually be formed in accordance 
with which choices would be made. The portion of the 
activities of the individual in connection with which such 
conscious calculations are made, would be gradually enlarged; 
but it is evident tEat only that can be weighed and estimated 
which is of the neture of: a content of knowledge; and this 
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agrees thoroughly with our general theorem of the importance 
of the opposition of subject and object, in selecting our units 
of investigation. ; 

We may now pause for a moment to consider what ele- 
ments on which to base our reasoning about social phenom- 
ena, have been thus far disclosed, and what are their relations 
to one another: These elements are individual men as 
acting (1) on impulse, (2) unreflectingly, in accordance with 
custom, or (3) with conscious calculation. Their actions are 
governed with respect to their environment, which consists, 
for all their calculated actions, atleast, of their knowledge 
and experience of (a) nature, (4) their fellow-men as indi- 
viduals, and (c) social customs. 

In making thus social custom, as we find it objectified 
in the mind of the individual, one of the units for reason- - 
ing, it is by no means meant that custom is any mate- 
rial or tangible phenomenon. ‘The ridiculousness of such a 
position is apparent enough. On the other hand more is 
meant than that it is simply an abstraction made by the 
Student to help him in his scientific studies. Custom must 
be understood as objectified in the minds of the very people 
among whom it is found, and as helping to regulate their 
actions. ‘True, in low, custom-bound societies there may be 
very few who do more than imitate, very few who consciously 
take custom into account in the way we have specified. 
Nevertheless there are some who do it, and whose lives are 
greatly affected thereby; and it is these very individuals 
who bear with them the seeds of social change, and whose 
natures it is thus of the most importance for the sociologist 
to understand. 

The elements thus /ir enumerated are clearly insufficient 
to account for many of the highly complicated phenomena 
which we find in modern social life. We have however 
already attained the main principles on which their classifi- 
cation must be based: so instead of trying to follow further 
the general course of social development, we may descend at 
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once into the midst cf affairs as our present society shows 
them. l 

First of all our atenton is called to the fact that the 
physical environment to be considered is no longer simple 
unmodified nature.. By the actions of many generations of 
men, climates have bsen changed, lands reclaimed, harbors 
made, and a thousand other changes brought about in the 
country inhabited. We must take all these things as we 
find them now if we would understand society rightly, Fur- 
ther than this, a modern society possesses a great store of 
material goods which have already been fitted for human 
use, or are on their way toward that goal. These form a 
vantage point for frrther progress. ‘These material elements 
admit only of corcrete classification,- and, as before, we 
can pass over them at once to the distinctively human 
elements. 

It will be remembered that the chief characteristic of cus- 
tom is that it is a fcrm. of action which is shared in alike by 
all, or, at least, by zhe great’ majority of the: members of the 
group in question. Undoubtedly the chief form of custom 
which we have to mention is the language of the society. In 
its earlier forms, spoken language will be found to answer 
very exactly to customary action as it has been described 
above. Under custom may also be classed simple religious 
beliefs, and even simple ceremony, as far as it has not taken 
on a type of organization characterized by formal division of 
labor. 

Unfortunately the word custom is liable to be understood 
in several different ways. It may mean first of all, on the 
physical side, the 3abitual mode of reaction which is the 
same in all of the iud:viduals of the group. ‘This we have, 
been distinguishing by the phrase “customary action’’ 
instead of by the simple word custom. But it may also 
refer subjectively to the characteristic of the individual in 
making such response to stimulus: or finally it may mean 
the objectified mass cf custom as it presents itself to the 
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reflecting individual: in other words, the abstraction, cus- 
tom. Customs in this last sense are the products of the 
social interaction of men, as.recognized in the individual 
brain. Now there will be found certain other elements in the 
knowledge of the individual about society, which differ in 
certain respects from customs, and which are even more 
important as regulators of his conduct. These bear in gen- 
eral the mark that they involve differentiation of function on 
the part of the individuals: and they are often classed 
together with customs under the general phrase ''social 
structure," Here belong, for example, all institutions, and 
the whole social organization of individual activities. The 
general characteristics of any particular civilization are often 
summed up by reference to these things—its laws and insti- 
tutions, customs and beliefs. There is apparently no dis- 
tinctive English word for this class of phenomena, and as it 
is essential for the sake of clearness of reasoning to have 
them specifically named, we may perhaps adopt from another 
science the word '' formation" for this purpose. Formation 
then may be used to designate any portion of what is often 
called the ''social structure," whatever its origin, which 
may be objectified by the individual and made the norm or 
basis of his action. | 

Prominent among the social formations is the state, or 
rather the constitution of the state, if that word can be used 
in such a broad sense as to make itinclude the form of 
organization of all the political activities of that part of the 
citizenship which is concerned in any way whatever with the 
carrying on of the state functions. Again the whole religious 
organization with its related institutions forms a good exam- 
ple of a social formation, or rather of a complex of such 
formations. Here also are to be ranged such institutions as 
marriage and the family, the school and the university, and 
benevolent organizations. The industrial organization of a 
modern society is a complex of such formations, among 
which may be mentioned the phenomena of exchange, credit, 
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‘currency, the transpcrtation system, boards of trade, banks, 
the telegraph, and business law. 

Objection may perhaps be brought that these “ social for- 
mations ’’ are realy nothing more than modes of interaction 
of men living ir the society of one another, and that 
abstraction of them does not make them elements of reason- 
ing, but rather phenomena to be explained; and it may be 
said further that t3e explanation cau be given completely in 
terms of the indiv-dual men who are members of the society 
in which the phenomena occur. The first of these pcints is 
'readily admitted, but the second and third imply misunder- 
standing of the whole course of our argument. It has been 
a fundamental assuription from the very beginning of. this 
paper that the actions of men, which are the phenomenal 
content of sociolozy, are so complex that they can be ex- 
plained only in terms of the psychic lives of those men. 
Further it has been assumed that the psychic factors can only 
be understood in connection with that objective world which 
_isin its simplest pases the occasion of their feeling, and in its 
most complex marifestations the content of their knowledge. 
If now it can be shown that the psychic states and conse- 
quently the actions o: an individual living in a society are 
governed as much by his knowledge and ideas of what we 
have called formatiors, as by his knowledge and experience 
of the outer physical world, or of the concrete men with 
whom he comes into contact, the criticisms above mentioned 
will have been suific.ently met. 

If we pause to consider what the terms subject and object 
themselves imply, we will find that they are both abstrac- 
tions from a primary sense-content. ‘The one always im- 
plies the other, ani it is only in thought that the two can 
be separated at cll. Thought as a relating and limiting 
activity involves ia its very essence abstraction. From this 
point of view the external physical world is itself an 
abstraction from sense-experience. It is object to the indi- 
.vidual subject who knows it. We must bé careful not to 
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confuse objectivity with materiality. Everything material 
is objective, but the objective is not exhausted in the material. 
For instance, when we make the psychic life of others or 
our own past mental states the ''object"' of our thought, 
: these immaterial things are as truly objective to us as the 
external physical world can possibly be. Now in order to 
. distinguish that which is ‘‘real”’ from that which is merely 
.a projection of his own brain, the individual subject is accus- 
tomed to appeal to the consensus of his fellow human beings. 
By accepting that which is reported as objective by all as 
the '' real," hallucination is weeded out and the individual 
obtains a reliable basis for action. All of these points are 
in full harmony with our claim to consider the social forma- 
tion as objective, and to treat it as one of the elements on 
which the action of the individual depends. 

Empirically the objectivity and positive character of social 
formations will hardly be denied. A law is objective enough 
to the criminal who violates it or who contemplates its vio- 
lation. A man deliberating as to whether he shall go into 
a public bar for a drink of liquor is just as apt to have his 
decision determined by reference to his code of social pro- 
priety as to the physiological condition of his body. A busi- 
ness man finding his success dependent on the adoption of 
certain dishonorable practices common among his competi- 
tors will swing into line despite the dictates of his conscience. 
These cases do not need multiplication. The influence on 
the actions of the individual men is plaiuly enough to be 
Seer. ' 

It is however clear that social formations are by no means 
taken into.account in all the actions of individuals. In 
actions from impulse and from habit, there is in the nature 
of the case no stich reference. It is only in the class of 
actions which. follow conscious calculations that the objective 
formation is of importance. But it is just such action, basing 
as it does in reason, that is distinctive of human beings, and 
by means of which, as has already been pointed out, the 
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human group is differentiated from even the highest aggre- 
gation of animals. The human being recognizes means as 
dintinct from ends, and he alone among animals can compare 
and weigh these treans; and make them directly the objects 
of his activities. In highly developed societies it is only by 
this process, by consc.ously recognizing the social formations 
and adapting himself to them, that the individualcan main- 
tain a successful existence. 

After what has been said it seems hardly necessary to add 
that the objectivity waich has been posited of social forma- 
tions does not carry with it in any sense the implication 
of any initiative or autonomous character. The formation 
has its effect and is an element for reasoning only so far as 
it is a part of the knowledge content of the individual man. 
The difference between it and the external physical world, 
as far as our purposes go, is simply that it has its effect 
merely as a representative state, while material objects must 
at times be conside-ed also in their immediate effects as sim- 
ple presentations. 


_ Taking these ekerents,—the impulses, psychic customs 
: and calculations of men, and the content of their knowledge, 
consisüng of the physical world, other individuals and 
social formations,— we have next to indicate a few of the 
main forms in which they must be combined to explain the 
phenomena of sociallife. In any given problem, only a 
part of these elements may occur, or be important enough to 
merit special consideration. - 

These problems may be divided in the usual wav into 
genetic and static. ‘The static theories seek to-explain the 
social relationships and interactions, under circumstances in 
which the elements or which the reasoning is based, remain 
practically unchanged. ‘The genetic theories, on the other 
hand, seek to show the development of these very elements, 
and the changes whica have been brought about in them: in 
the course of humen history. It must be remembered that 
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this division of the problems of society into genetic and 
static is a purely logical one, and that it is made only for 
purposes of convenience in treatment. In a certain sense 
all social problems may be looked on as genetic, as will 
appear especially when we glance at the elements which are 
used in the theories of value. Nevertheless, the distinction 
is found to be of considerable importance. Let us examine, 
first of all, the combination of the elements for the explana- 
tion of a few typical genetic problems. 

We have seen how in small, primary groups, brought to- 
gether largely by conditions of food-supply and by sexual 
impulses, the direct interaction of one individual upon 
enother through imitation will produce common habits, or 
as we have called them customary actions. ‘To explain 
this process the only elements which we have found it 
necessary to take into account are impulses, physical 
nature, and the presence of other individuals. In this 
way simple language forms are produced; so also primitive 
religious beliefs, which are to be looked on as a customary 
interpretation of certain physical phenomena. ‘The same 
elements will suffice to explain the origin of many of the 
primitive formations implying division of labor; as simple 
political institutions and ceremonial of worship, the fore- 
runner of the organized church. It is true that the presence 
of different groups of men in the same region has undoubt- 
edly the utuiost importance for the understanding of even 
the earliest political institutions, as Gumplowicz has espe- 
. cially emphasized: but, as will appear later, this fact does 
not make it necessary to assume the group as the unit of 
reasoning. 

Each new individual born or adopted into the group re 
ceives by imitation, conscious or unconscious, the customs 
of the older members. Even after the custom has become 
quite firmly fixed and well adapted for the.ends which it 
serves, a change in the environment will probably affect it 
and gradually change its character. 
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These changes are usually brought about by repeated 
slight deviations on the part of some of the more independ- 
ent members of the group; and these deviations, imitated by 
others, form the basis for the new custom. Sometimes, 
again, a very firmly fixed customary action will survive on 
the sudden remova. to a different environment, and obtain 
very different meaning from what it originally had. . 

It is clear thet in some of these processes it has been 
necessary to asscme individuals acting with a more or less 
perfect, conscious estimation of pleasures and pains; while 
reaction is also beginning to be made with reference to the 
formations objectively considered. One stage in the develop- 
ment of the formation has thus served as a stepping-stone 
on which the members of the society have risen to a higher 
stage; or one formation has served as stepping-stone in the 
. change to another. To use another figure, the objectified 
formation has served as the fulcrum on which the lever of 
human desiré has worked to secure a better adjustment to 
the environment for the future. 

. In these ways then very complex customs and institutions 
will gradually be developed. It is usual to put in opposition 
to one another two orms of the development of institutions; 
on the one side. spontaneous or organic growth; on the 
other, deliberate creation by a consciously acting govern- 
ment or populace. We have made little of this distinction 
in this paper because it is impossible to find any sharp line 
of demarcation between the two forms of growth. Both ' 
conscious volitional action and reliance on custom play a 
part in the development of every more complicated forma- 
tion, and it is ofzen impossible in any one case to decide on 
the share of each element. ‘The main characteristic of the 
deliberate creation of institutions is probably that many peo- 
ple—in democratic societies, presumably the majority—act to- 
gether, and ordain that which seems fitting to them. But it is 
evident that suck action itself bases on an institution that is 
ultimately of ''castomary " origin; while we have shown 
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that even in the development of custom, consciously calcu- 
‘lating action, though it may be only of a few people at a 
time, plays a great part. The deliberating action of the 
members of a modern political majority is only the extension 
of the deliberating action which was in early societies con- 
fined to the few, and the results of which were passed on to 
the more passive part of the community by means of imita- 
tion. The institution on the basis of which the modern 
majority acts, is similarly only the outcome of a customary 
formation. A deliberately produced formation, such as a 
law, has, it is true, usually a sharply defined beginning and 
end, and in so far differs from the customary formation; but, 
on the other hand, its character is seen frequently to ap- 
proximate that of the latter, inasmuch as its results are 
often far different from what had been planned by those who’ 
took part in its creation. 

This is not the place to carry out in detail these considera- 
tions; but it has been made sufficiently clear how such 
changes in form of the social interactions and relationships 
of men must be explained. The elements of explanation 
must all be based on the characteristics of the minds of indi- 
vidual men. Individuals acting with reference to their total 
environment, their knowledge of men, and nature, and 
social organization, furnish us the materials from which we 
can build up the genetic interpretation of society. Not that 
the student of society aims primarily to determine how these - 
changes of character in the individual are produced. ‘That is 
clearly the affair of the psychologist. ‘The sociologist assumes 
rather such changes as facts through the aid of which he will 
be enabled to explain the changing character of social life.* 

* These considerations make it clear why it is that the emphasis throughout 
this paper has been on the importance of the individual man’s characteristics for 
the understanding of society, rather than vice versa. The whole of the phenomena 
which we have had under discussion could have been approached equally well 
from the other point of view, in which the centre of interest is the individual, and 
society is considered only in so far asitis an important part of the environment 


affecting its growth. Such a point of view is however taken, as has already been 
said, rather by the psychologist and the moralist, than by the student of society. 
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Let us pass nov to an equally brief consideration of the 
elements of invesigation as they are combined for the expla- 
nation of some of the static problems of society. 

Static theories are conceivable which concern themselves 
with almost any social formation and in almost any stage of 
society. Besides theories of the development of language 
aud the marriage institution, of the state and of legal enact- 
ments, we may have theories of the processes that go on in 
any given society between the different individuals acting 
with reference to tae given formation. Soa theory of thought 
and its communication between individuals recognizing the 
same language-fo-mation is possible. The static theory of 
marriage would tzace the effects of the existence of the mar- 
riage laws and ctstoms on the actions of individuals, both 
married and unmarried, taking into account at the same 
time the physiological characteristics of the individuals and 
the climatic cond ticns under which they lived, and also the 
existence of the o her social formations of the same society. ` 

Undoubtedly the most important static theories are thosé 
of modern industrial activities. They have concern with 
the relationships cf men, acting partially under the influence 
of custom, partialy by means of careful calculations of incre- 
ments of pleasure and pain; these actions taking place under 
definite geographr-al and climatic conditions, and with refer- 
ence to definite industrial formations. Some of these forma- 
tions have been alseady enumerated. They include organized 
markets, credit, cirrency and banking systems, exchange 
and the transportation system, and business law. In addi- 
tion to these and many other strictly industrial formations, 
the wide extent end complexity of our economic activities 
require us to take into account nearly all of the more im- 
portant social formations. It is sufficiently evident how 
much a man’s indastrial life is affected by the existence of 
the state, even waere it does not primarily conserve eco- 
nomic ends; or by his desire to found a family or to conform 
to some class spiri or to some demand of fashion or of his 
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“set? in society, simply for social reasons and where the 
practice itself has no attraction for him. 

It is evident that theories built up from these elements will 
have validity only in the specific societies or countries in 
which the particular premises used are found. They will 
make no pretence of '' perpetualism "' or '' cosmopolitanism.”’ 
No theories of political economy, however general or uni- 
versalthey may have claimed to be, have been constructed 
without reference to specific industrial formations. The 
“absolutism " can consist only in choosing as premises such 
formations as are common to as many societies as possible; 
and in so doing the theory evidently moves far away from 
the actual conditions of any one society. 

'The phenomena of market values furnish material for one 
of the main static theories of industrial society. The theo- 
ries advanced in their explanation base, in accordance with 
what has just been said, on the existent industrial forma- 
tions. Each industrial member of society takes these forma- 
tions consciously into account, especially when he seeks to 
change or better his condition, and he determines his action 
with reference to them. ‘The specific wants of the commu- 
nity can be estimated by the business man and taken into 
account in much the same way. 

On the side of the consumer, the goods he desires are deter- 
mined partly by custom, partly by his conscious estimation 
of utilities; these factors both being modified to some extent 
by the amount he is able to expend. On the side of the 
entrepreneur, conscious calculations have largely replaced 
customary production. The probable wants of the con- 
sumers are estimated in connection with the possibilities of 
supply under the given physical condition of the territory, 
and in connection with the probable supply from other pro- 
ducers of the same good. On the sidé of the laborers custom 
and calculation play very unequal parts in the different 
countries and in the different branches of production. While 
custom leads to a condition in which many individuals can 
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be lumped together so to speak, and treated as a whole for 
the purpose in hand, calculation leads more often to similar 
types of action in many individuals, and so results in com- 
petition. How ever far freedom of competition may have 
advanced in modern society, it is very clear that a very 
great part of the activities of men in society still rests on 
custom, as well in the industrial field asin other departments 
of social life, and that the conscious calculus of pleasures 
and pains is by no means the only thing to consider in the 
‘interpretation of these activities. 

It is by these elerments as above described, combined with 
many other less important ones which cannot be mentioned 
here, that market valuations and prices are produced in the 
advanced modern society.* , l 

All the illustrations of the synthesis of the different social 
elements, which have thus far been given, deal, it will De 
noticed, with the phenomena that take place inside of a 
social group. It remains to indicate that even in the inter- . 

‘actions between different groups it is by no means necessary 
to make the groups themselves the units of investigation. 
Similar conditions excited in different individuals under the 
same stimulus from members of another group, imitation of 
these feelings throuzh sympathy, and the transfer of them to 
children and newcome-s.are sufficient to account for the ap- 
parent action of the group as a unit. Impulse and custom 
and calculation on the part of individuals are the true ele- 
ments, not groups o2 men. ‘The same elements are sufficient 
to explain a popula- uprising in a large modern state; or the 
declaration of war Dy one state upon another. In this last 


* This does not do violence to the fact that in many parts of the world prices are 
still themselves matters o7 direct custom, in which case their discussion would 
fall under the problems wich we have called genetic rather than under the static 
problems. It is necessary to point out again that this distinction of static and 
genetic problems is purely ote of convenience, and that from a broader point of 
view all determinations of market values, implying, as they do, changes in the 
opinions of individuals, heve 2 certain dynamic character. From this point of 
view all prices determined under the sway of free competition, however fluctuat- 
ing they be, are themselves, as long as they last, true social formations. ' 
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case, the process consists in the creation of common opinion 
among the populace by imitation and reflection on the part 
of individuals, and the conscious deliberation by the mem- 
bers of the government with reference both to this public 
opinion and to the foreign offending society. 

We see then that in all departments of social life the main 
elements to be considered are the actions of men in accord- 
ance with custom and those which depend on deliberate cal-. 
culation. "Thelatter must have, to a great extent, conscious 
reference to the objectified customs and institutions of the 
society in which the individual is placed, in short, to social 
formations. ‘These formations are on the one side social 
products to be explained; on the other as part of the content 
of knowledge of the individual, they are themselves elements 
of further progress. ‘Taken in the former way, we may 
have for each one a genetic theory, an explanation of its de- 
velopment. Wherever taken consciously into account by the 
individual and where. the phenomena are important, static 
theories of them are necessary in the sense defined above. 
From either point of view, by means of the formation or of 
a group of formations, we are able to mark out a distinct 
field for a separate social science. Such a science will not be 
an abstract science of the nature of the pure economics, 
about which much has been said recently; nor on the other 
hand will it be merely a descriptive science of social pro- 
ducts. It will be in the fullest sense explanatory through 
a synthesis of the social elements which are grounded ulti- 
mately in psychology. It is only through the combined 
results of many such sciences that we will succeed in ad- 
vancing on the one side to a better art of social control, on 
the other, to a more perfect social philosophy; two goals 
which are in truth much the same, looking but the opposite 
ways along the stream of time. 


ARTHUR F. BENTLEY. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


BRIEFER COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE RELATION OF ABSTRACT TO CONCRETE SCIENCES. 


So many new anc interesting questions are injected into our dis- 
cussion by Professor Giddings’ note on ‘‘ Sociology and the Abstract 
Sciences ” in the Merck number of the ANNALS, that it is not easy to 
determine at just what points to prolong the controversy. After some 
consideration I have concluded to pass by, for the present, the older 
problems upon whic I have already expressed my opinion and to 
turn at once to the most important of the new problems suggested, 
In this way the atteaticn of the reader may be economized and the, 
discussion itself guiced into an even more fruitful channel than it has 
yet followed. i 

When I first saw Professor Giddings’ plan for a double classifica- 
tion of the sciences, it pleased me very much. I thought that with 
its use many of the differences between the deductive and descriptive . 
methods of studying the social sciences might be made plain ; in cases 
where agreement is impossible we might, at least, understand one 
another and locate the source of the disagreement. But, since he has 
explained his plan more fully, I think that for the present, at least, 
it has added to the sources of confusion rather than helped to clear 
them up. 

The new difficulty comes from the way in which Professor Giddings 
separates the abstract from the concrete sciences. He uses “abstract”? 
and ''hypothetical" as though they were convertible terms, and then 
uses phenomenal ’ and ''concrete" in a like manner, To my 
mind, the contrast tetween hypothetical and phenomenal is not the 
same as that betweea abstract and concrete. The first contrast implies 
simply that the ultimate units of certain sciences are not matters of 
experience, while ir other sciences the ultimate units can be seen or 
felt. In an abstract science, however, the ultimate units may be mat- 
ters of experience, but some of the qualities of these units are con- 
sidered by themselves. to the exclusion of other qualities. In a 
concrete science all the qualities of the unit are valued alike and are 
supposed to have scme influence upon the effects which the activity 
of the unit produces Or, to putthe case in another way, an abstract 
science tries to determine effects through a knowledge of the causes 
which produce them. A concrete science reverses this process and 
tries to learn of causes through their effects. 
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A hypothetical science must be abstract, but an abstract science need 
not be hypothetical,in the sense in which ''hypothetical" is the 
term opposed to ‘‘phenomenal.’”’ The term “hypothetical” has, 
however, a place in abstract sciences, because the conclusions derived 
from abstract reasoning are hypothetical. Some sciences, physics for 
example, have hypothetical premises; others, like economics, have 
hypothetical conclusions. If we use the term ‘‘ hypothetical" to des- 
ignate those sciences with hypothetical premises, the number and 
extent of such sciences are more limited than if the term is so used 
that all sciences with hypothetical conclusions were included under it. 

Professor Giddings, if I understand him rightly, would place the 
law of gravitation in concrete physics, because gravity is a part of the 
phenomenal world and does not depend on such abstractions as atoms, 
centrodes, etc.; yet, no other law stands so fully as a model for ab- 
stract thinking. Abstract economics has been based on the thought 
that its reasoning should conform to the standard which this law has 
created. Ifthe law of gravitation is a part of a concrete science, then 
all of pure economics is a concrete science. The law of utility is the 
most abstract part of economics, and yet utility isa phenomenon. It 
isa part of the concrete world, and not like atoms, a matter of hypo- 
thesis. ` l 

In an abstract science, certain phenomena are studied first, and 
then certain facts are predicated of other phenomena, of which no 
inductive study has been made. A study of utilities, for example, 
shows that they differ in intensity, and can, therefore, be arranged 
in a definite order. From a knowledge of these facts, certain couclu- 
sions can be drawn as to the value of the objects which afford these 
utilities. With a supply of five apples, the value of each apple cannot 
be greater or less than the utility of the fifth apple. We draw this 
conclusion about value, although it was not a part of the original 
investigation; it is studied in the end only to verify the deductions 
which were made of it from the study of the phenomena of utility. 
In a concrete science, however, all the facts of a given class are dis- 
covered, and then an attempt is made to so atrange them that they 
will give additional knowledge about themselves. No attempt is made 
to predicate facts about phenomena not under investigation, as would 
be done in abstract sciences. Sciences may, therefore, be classified 
according to the character of their premises, or according to the char- 
acter of their conclusions, The first classification is of no value in 
the social sciences, because all their data belong to the phenomenal 
world. E 

Professor Giddings' classification is based primarily on the history 
of the development of the physical sciences and overlooks the different 
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character of the pkenomena with which we have to do in the social 
and vital sciences. In the latter, a three-fold division of the sciences 
is better than a two-fold one. Besides the concrete and abstract 
sciences, we have a series of comparative sciences. In any field where 
the evolutionary processes have been at work for a long time, not only 
is there a large number of concrete types and forms to be studied, 
but also these types an1 forms must be arranged in aseries ; their gen- 
eral principles studied, and certain deductions drawn from the premises ' 
thus obtained.’ Neiural history and botany are instances of sciences 
dealing with certain concrete forms ; while biology is really a compara- 
tive study of the results of these earlier observations. In the same 
group of sciences z5 biology are comparative philology; comparative 
religion; ethics, in ts usual sense; politics, when a study of compara- 
tiveinstitutions ; and political economy, asinvestigated by the historical 
school. ‘The abstract social sciences lie back of this group of com- 
parative sciences, anl get their premises largely from physical 
geography, psychology, and biology, that is, from fields nct strictly 
within the realm of social science. 

If this three-fold classification is adopted, a concrète social science 
wil have a more limited field than do the concrete physical sciences 
in a two-fold division. In any case, this difference in classification will 
. help to show the canse of the differences of opinion between Professor 
Giddings and myself. I agree with Professor Small rather than with 
him as to what Gel? sociology, as a concrete science, should occupy. 
The two fields, however, are so distinct that they should have different 
names. — 

Professor Giddings is constantly asserting that sociology isa concrete 
science, and yet in all his examples of sociological reasoning he has 
used the abstract method. If I am abstract in studying utility and 
making from this sudy predicates about economic facts, he is abstract 
when he studies imitation and draws thence conclusions about: 
society. Imitation, in the sense in which he uses it, is as abstract as 
utility, and they must both be studied by the same method. He also 
assumes that if inmriation came earlier than the thought of marginal 
utility, it proves that marginal utility depends upon social relations. 
He thus defines society as though its only characteristic was the 
phenomenon of imitation. If this be true, then the study of society 
is an abstract scierce. It would be what he calls ethics, and what I 
call the theory of social forces. 

To me society is a concrete reality, and not an abstract concept. The 
social elements or forces, of which there are many, must blend into'a 
concrete unit to maze society possible. Noone of these elements, like 
imitation, can be taken as an index of the presence of a society, 
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without having the study of society changed into a study of the forces 
which create society, and of the order in which they arise. I have not 
claimed that the phenomenon of marginal utility precedes all the 
social forces. Many of these forces appear in isolated forms long 
before a concrete society appears, I contend that the thought of 
‘marginal utility precedes the formation of concrete societies whose 
phenomena, according to Professor Giddings, form the subject-matter 
of the science of sociology. 

Ido not ask for a better proof of the fact that Professor Giddings 
confuses, the problems of an abstract and those of a concrete science, 
than is given in his paper. While wishing to have sociology rank asa 
concrete science of a descriptive and historical character, he desires to 
define a society in terms of imitation only, so as to carry on a discus- 
sion about the relation of marginal utility to imitation.. This, to my 
mind, violates the first principle of a concrete discussion. If he wants 
to show that the thought of marginal utility comes subsequently to the 
formation of concrete societies, he should prove his thesis by present- 
ing historical and descriptive matter supporting his claim. To-discuss 
imitation, identity of kind, sympathy, and similar abstract concepts, 
carries him into the abstract science he calls ethics, and away from all 
forms of concrete society. Both ethics and sociology are fields worthy 
of investigation; but they are different sciences and use different ` 
methods of research. Sociologists must be conscious when they pass 
from the one field to the other before they can do good work, or make 
their meaning clear to other students of social phenomena. 

I donot think that the issue between Professor Giddings and myself 
depends upon whether or not “a consciously hostile conflict for food 
among creatures of a like kind, is antecedent to a consciousness of 
identity or likeness of kind and its accompanying phenomena of 
imitation." I have contended that marginal utility does not depend 
on imitation even though it comes later in time. I have made no 
point about the order of marginal utility and imitation ; I have said 
merely that the thought of marginal utility precedes society and social 
relations, as I understand these terms. Professor Giddings brought up 
the question of the relation between marginal utility and imitation, by 
his assumption that the latter phenomenon was the index of the ex- 
istence of a society among groups where such acts are common. 

Nor does the issue between Professor Giddings and myself depend 
upon whether “imitation is older than conflict among creatures of 
the same kind." My point is that the instincts that lead to conflict 
are older than the social iustincts. When I used language which 
implied that the original form of conflict was between the members 
of a society, I thought that Professor Giddings meant to iuclude the 
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phenomenon of hostile conflict among social phenomena. I sup- 
posed that the spider and the fly were to be regarded as members of a 
society because they have definite relations with one another, and 
influence each othe’s conduct. Afterward Professor Giddings de- 
nied that he meant to include such relations among social phenom- 
ena, and I agree vith him in limiting social relations to those 
existing between bengs of a kind. ‘This limitation of the meaning 
of “association " and ''society"" excludes the phenomena of hostile 
contact between crea-ures of different kinds from social phenomena ; 
but it does not diminish their importance nor weaken the proof of 
the fact that hostile romtact comes earlier than friendly contact. 

The growing inteasity of initial utilities is, as I have shown, the 
outcome of this hosile conflict between creatures of different kinds. | 
The one class becomes aggressive; the other becomes timid. There 
comes to each class 2 group of instincts corresponding to the needs 
of their situation. The aggressors seek to seize objects of desire and 
to destroy objects af pain. Anger, passion and other instincts, 
prompted by the growing intensity of utilities, spring out of these 
tendencies. 

Among the victims of this aggression, a group of defensive instincts 
must develop. The instinct to flee from hostile objects comes first ; 
but flight must be wel directed, and to direct flight in the best 
direction the instinct of imitation arises. This instinct gives a better 
protection to an ind-vidual of this kind than he could acquire through 
his own invention. The necessity for flight is the cause of imita- 
tion. Like other sccia. instincts it arises not among the victors but 
among the vanquisbed. 

To my mind the presence of aggressive instincts is a better index 
of social relations tEan is the phenomenon of imitation. Mere imita- 
tion creates a group of runners. Each individual seeks to avoid a 
present danger by Coing as others do. Aggressive or destructive in- 
stincts cause the incividual to oppose the source of pain and to try to 
remove or destroy it ‘To acquire aggressive instincts, a being must 
have intense feelinzs of pleasure and pain, and by acting on the 
theory of initial uti ity be made conscious of the direct opposition of ` 
interests between hinself and his opponent. 

Aggressive instin-ts do not of themselves create social relations, 
but they must exist before a society is possible. They become social 
when they are directed against the environment of a group, and not 

against its members No group of individuals is a society until they 
begin to react agairst their environment. It is their aggressive in- 
stincts alone that led them to modify their environment so as to avoid 
its evils and to increase its utilities. A flock of blackbirds does not 
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in my opinion constitute a society. Such birds imitate one another 
only to the extent of flying together from the evils of winter. They . 
do not reconstruct their environment by aggressive means as do the 
members of any true society. 

If true societies grow up only among those beings who have aggres- 
sive instincts, it is a mere formal victory to show that beings who never 
develop into societies are imitative before other beings, who do ulti- 
mately form societies, have conflicts with.each other. "The real issue 
is whether or not the ancestors of social beings were hostile before they 
were social. I contend that an aggressive being will become hostile to 
one of his kind as soon as he is conscious of an opposition of interests. 
This opposition may be due to a lack of food or to a desire to gratify 
the sexual instinct. The vanquished in these contests become imita- 
tive, and are forced into poorer localities where they acquire other 
social instincts and finally create a society. Imitation thus follows 
conflict among creatures who become social although it may precede 
conflict among those creatures who never develop into a society. 

I think that Professor Giddings misinterprets the facts he presents 
about amoebae and other low forms of life, and thus draws wrong con- 
clusions about the origin of social feelings. Such a creature, as 
Professor Giddings says, learns by the contact of one part of his body- 
with another to associate a certain touch with itself, and because of 
this feeling the one part does not try to absorb the other as it would 
foreign bodies fitted for food. When it touches another creature of the 
same kind, Professor Giddings assumes that it recognizes that it is in 
contact with another being of the same kind, and because of this fact 
refuses to absorb it. I think, however, that it mistakes this other 
creature for a part of itself and refuses to absorb it for the same reason 
dat it refused to make food of one of its own parts. It is a case of- 
mistaken identity due to a lack of development. The act is a part of 
an individual instinct to save itself from pain, and throws no light on 
the order in which social and individual feelings develop. It is safe to 
affirm that the feeling of identity of kind does not arise, until the 
individual instincts, which enable a creature to judge of its environ- 
ment and of its relations to hostile creatures, are well developed. Its 
pleasures come from its environment, and its pains from its enemies, 
They must receive the first attention of any creature, and the instincts 
upon which it acts must be individual until other creatures of the same 
kind can be of some aid in the struggle for existence. ` 

Professor Giddings complains because I did not answer his question 
as to how “an isolated individual too intensely ‘conscious of initial 
utility to perceive any lesser degrees becomes aware of marginal utility 
and concludes to be sociable." I did not answer this question because 
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I did not make any statement upon which such a question could be 
based. In my first cemmunication, I emphasized the fact that an un- 
social being enjoys ‘‘ every possible degree of utility,” but ''thereis no 
comparison of the successive states of feeling, and hence their relations 
to one another have ro influence" on his conduct. I have not, there. 
fore, to account for he acquisition of the power to perceive lesser 
degrees of utility, bu: for the acquisition of the power of contrasting 
and comparing these eelings. I, therefore, restated the question so as 
to make it conform tc the statements I had made. 

Although this answer does not seem conclusive to Professor Giddings, 
I must in the main reaffirm it although it can be made more complete. 
I agree with him when he says that the mere passing from plenty to 
scarcity will not tenc to develop the power to contrast and compare 
initial and marginal atilities. The poorer environment that I had in 
mind was not one where scarcity was a perpetual condition, but one 
where plenty and scarcity alternate. A periodof plenty destroys the op- 
position between individuals and tends to develop social relations, The 
period of scarcity puts them again in an attitude of opposition, but the 
memory of the period of plenty will still be vivid enough to have some 
infiuence on conduct during periods of relative scarcity where the 
demand for food can t= partially but not wholly satisfied. Remember- 
ing the plenty of the past, and hoping for a new period of plenty, 
animals will be more 3kely to restrain their aggressive tendencies than 


if their environment “yas always good or always poor. The power to - 


contrast feelings that avise from different conditions goes along with the 
power to contrast the conditions out of which the feelings arise. The 
progressive being is Le who lives under a variety of conditions, and 
must, therefore, acquire the power to contrast them and the feelings 


which they generate i1 him. 
SIMON N. PATTEN. 
University of Pennsylva zia, 


' COCIAI," vs. ÉSOCIETARY." 


Asan expedient for reinforcing the ''jargon " of sociology, I sug- 
gest mobilization of tie word ''societary " to relieve the overworked 
word ''social;? This substitution seems advisable in view of the 
. difficulty, which I am persuaded is largely verbal, illustrated in the 
difference running through and complicating the current discussion in 
the ANNALS, between Professor Giddings and Professor Patten, as to 
what is and what is not a “social” science. Professor Patten ap- 
pears to assume that ir. order to be properly called ‘‘ social ’’ a science 
must deal with associ.tions süpposed to be parvaned by the spirit of 
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goodfellowship, kindliness, companionableness, fraternity. Professor 
. Giddings is attempting to vindicate the claims of a science which 
deals with phenomena embracing all the variations of hostility as well 
as of fraternity ; but which seems open to challenge because it appar- 
ently disregards essential differences among the phenomena by apply- 
ing to them generically the irenical designation *‘ social.” Professor 
Patten unquestionably has the support of etymology and popular usage 
for his contention, so far as it relates to the word “social” alone. I 
cannot discover, however, that the employment of this term by sociol- 
ogists seriously interferes with their own clearness of thought aboutthe ' 
coexistence of phenomena of attraction and of repulsion in and be- 
tween the human associations indiscriminately called ‘ social” 
groups. Yet it is becoming evident that the term "social" has to be 
employed with such varying shades of meaning, that it does not 
afford a perfectly satisfactory means of conveying the precise idea 
which the sociologists attach to it in different connections. Since the 
sociologists must admit that they have been using the term ‘ social” 
both in the popular sense and with an extended meaning, there ought 
to be no hesitation about acknowledging that their language has in 
that respect been somewhat ambiguous. Neither should there be any 
hesitation about resorting to terms which will reduce the ambiguity to 
a minimum. I propose experiment, therefore, with the word “ socie- 
tary," to determine whether it may suit the purpose of designating 
more general phenomena than those which are “social” in the re- 
stricted sense. 

Restoration of the term ‘‘ societary’’ to common use in technical 
discussions will not prejudice any of the questions of methodology or 
classification at present in controversy. There are obviously phenom- 
ena pertaining to and characteristic of ‘the. relations of individuals 
living under the conditions of the various kinds of contact consequent 
upon occupancy of contiguous or communicating territory. Individ- 
uals so conditioned, whether in sympathy with each other or not, or 
whatever the kind or degree of their sympathy, are not simply indi- 
viduals; they are perforce members of a reciprocally limiting associa- 
tion of individuals, and as such they are modified individuals ; just 
as neither of the three atoms of oxygen in a molecule of ozone is, in 
that condition, an atom of free oxygen. 

There may be etymological objections to employment of the noun 
“society ” to designate groups, or combinations of groups of individ- 
uals, whose contacts with each other are not presunied to be predom- 
inantly sympathetic ; yet we call such reacting individuals “societies” 
generically, without intentionally committing ourselves to a theory 
about the quality or the implications of the association. The objective 
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fact of continuous rec*prccal influence between individuals determines 
our treatment of them, and our language about them, as a group or 
a '‘ society.” In ane euch “society " there are procedures which we 
are obliged to think of as purely individual, while there are other 
actions which are as obviously consequent upon the relation of asso- 
ciation or contact. T> these latter phenomena, in their most general 
characteristics, the term '' societary " may be applied without occasion 
for misapprehension. 

I do not wish tointrude upon the debate between Professor Giddings 
and Professor Patten, but I hope it will not be impertinent for me to 
make their argument an occasion for pointing out that there are most 
significant phenomena of inter-group relationship, within which sym- 
pathy can be posited cnly by the most questionable a priori reasoning, 
All the sciences of soc.ety have more or less to do with these phenom- 
ena. The proposed term ''societary " would conveniently and appro- 
priately designate these phenomena, and it would be of service, 
regardless of our hypachesis or of our ultimate conclusion with reference 
to the essence of human association. Thus the evolution of tribes, 
races, nations, governments, as well as of inferior groups, has to be 
interpreted not merely by estimate of reactions within the groups, but 
by calculation also of'reactions between each group and other more or 
less similar groups, between which there may have been a very mod- 
erate minimum of “hat "consciousness of their identity in kind” 
which Professor GidGings presupposes. If this consciousness actuated 
the ‘‘chosen people? in their contacts with the ‘‘ gentiles,” or the 
Romans in their comzacts with ‘' barbarians,” or Turks or Chinese in 
their contacts with Cristian '* dogs " and ‘‘swine,’’ it was a conscious- 
ness, the content of which must be classed with that of other remote 
metaphysical categories.. Until comparatively recent times no com- 
patriot metaphysicia3 could have convinced many members of such 
groups that their conduct toward the antagonistic group was rooted in 
appreciation of likensss. The evolution of society has gone forward 
under conditions of contact between group and group which implicitly 
repudiate a large proportion of the implications of identity. Yet 
these predominantly hostile contacts of human groups constitute a 
very considerable portion of the data in which we have to discover the 
forces and the processes of the evolution both of societies and of 
society. The confessed incongruity and inconvenience of employing 
the sympathetic term '5social" however, for phenomena both of sym- 
. pathy and hostility, zmountsto a demand which the term *' societary 
seems to me fitted to:supply. 

- It was with refererce to the foregoing distinctions that I ventured. 
to substitute for the formula—“ sociology is the science of the phe- 
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nomena of contract," the more widely generalized proposition;— 
“sociology deals especially with the phenomena of contact.” * Thus 
Japan and China, during the progress of the war in Corea, are furnish- 
ing sociological data, just as they will be under the terms of the conse- 
quent treaty, and the data in the former case are “social,” according 
to the sociologists’ connotations, just as much asin the latter; that is, 
they are phenomena not of isolated, individual life, but of group or 
societary action and reaction. The like is true of the American Railway 
Association, and the Association of General Managers, The ordinary 
connotations of the term '*social" however, are undoubtedly less 
inclusive, and there is conscious awkwardness and embarrassment in 


discussion, growing out of the necessity of frequent transition from ` 


use of the term ''social''in its traditional and popular sense, to the 
more arbitrary sense which we have tried to fix upon it for tech- 
nical purposes. This being the case, I am convinced that advantage 
wil be gained by substituting the term ''societary " in connections 
which do not demand the more specific term. 

This expedient suggested itself recently, while for the hundredth 
time I was trying to invent satisfactory equivalents for the terms 
Socialwissenschaft and Gesellschaftswissenschaft. These words mean, 
to most writers and readers, precisely thé same thing. If an author pre- 
fers one of them, itison purely superficial grounds, and the employ- 
ment of both is merely oratio variata. The Latin portion of the 
former word is of course etymologically restricted precisely as it is in 
English. It consequently lends itself to the same ambiguity. It fares 
no better with the German substitute in the latter word; and the ad- 
jective gesellschaftlich is by derivation and custom even more com- 
pletely devoted to expression of friendly relations than are the German 
or English derivatives from the Latin root. As I have remarked 
above there is a clearly distinguishable body of phenomena, however, 
which terms containing connotations of fraternity do not naturally 
comprehend. I fancy that a few German writers are trying to be con- 
sistent in applying one of the above terms to the more inclusive cate- 
gory, reserving the other for the more special relations characterized 
by friendliness, but I have discovered no case of marked success in the 
attempt. At all events it seems to me that in this instance English 
terminology may adapt itself more readily than the German to ex- 
pression of a necessary distinction. Whether we assume or not that 
sympathetic feelings are characteristic of societies as such, or that 
sympathy is the cohesive force of societies as such, we have to deal 
with societies in conditions in which the spirit of hostility is more 
demonstrative than the spirit of co-operation. We obviously need 

* Small and Vincent, “Introduction to the Study of Society," p. 6o. 
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then a word plainly appropriate to the phenomena of societies as such, 
without prejudgment -f the content or quality of the phenomena, We 
have the word ready 21ade. Whatever is of or pertaining io society ` 
is ‘‘societary.’? The word stands for the last abstraction of the reality 
“society,” and in spite of its community of origin with the word 
which has become a c=use of offence, there should be no difficulty in 
applying the term ''szcictary " so as to avoid most of the ambiguity 
lurking in the more a~ributive form “social.” 

The need of thus eularging our vocabulary impressed me very for- 
cibly in connection with Dr. Simmel’s latest discussion of the task of 
sociology.* That paper seems to me to contain an important contri- 
bution to societary a-alysis, although I should be sorry if the name ` 
sociology should be rzstricted to the application for which Simmel 
contends, He makes& very clear that there is a field for investigators 
for which I can find => more exact phrase than ''societary science," 
though I should regard it as unfortunate if the phrase were restricted 
to the limits which Game proposes. To me the problems which he 
would include in this deoartment of science present themselves as a 
natural division of descriptive sociology. ‘The relation of this division 
to other groupings of The subject-matter in closest connection with it 
seems to me, in more respects than one, very much like the relation 
of geometric crystallezrzphy, first to mineralogy and later to depart- 
ments of knowledge ir less immediate connection with crystallography. 
I should say in particaiar that the same difficulty which is experienced 
in the case of crystallc zrephy and mineralogy in keeping the definable 
boundaries distinct in 2rectice, would be encountered in attempting to 
maintain the separate existence of the aspect of societary science which 
Simmel would name gciology. 

Simmel says: 'Sceiezy in the broadest sense evidently exists 
wherever several indi—dcals come into inter-relation. From epheme- 
ral union fora promenade to the intimate unity of a family or of a 
medizeval guild, there are socializations (Vergesellschaflungen) of the 
most diverse grades ani kinds. The special causes and aims without 
which, of course, sociztary formation is never accomplished, constitute 
in a degree the body or material of the associational process. That 
the outcome of these causes, the furthering of these aims, produces 
reciprocity or socializz-ion between their agents, is the form in which 
these contents clothe themselves; and upon the dissociation of this 
form from these contznts, by means of scientific abstraction, depends 
the whole existence o? a special GeseZschaffswissenschaft." (Can we 
translate the thought more accurately than in the phrase socielary sei- 
ence?) "his follov3 from the fact that the same form, the same 

à" Das Problem der Soczogie," in Schmoller's Jahrbuch, 1894, pp. 120r ef seg. 
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species of societary structure, may emerge with the most dissimilar 
material, for the most unlike purposes. "Thus there is not only ‘soci- 
ety’ in the most general sense, in the case of a religious community 
asin the case of a band of conspirators, in the case of a trade organi- 
zation as in that of an art school, in a popular assembly as in a family 
—but further formal similarities extend to the special configuration 
and developments of such associations. In the case of societary 
groups which in their purposes and in ethical character are most widely 
contrasted, we find for example the.same forms of superior and inferior 
order, of competition, of opposition, of division of labor; we find the 
structure of a hierarchy, the incorporation of the constructive princi-. 
ples of the group in symbols, the division into parties, the various 
stages of freedom or bondage of individuals in relation to the group, 
the crossings and stratifications of the groups themselves, definable 
forms of reaction of the groups against external influences, etc. All 
this . . . isarealm of phenomena susceptible of distinct abstrac- 
tion, viz., the phenomena of the integration of societies as such, and 
of their various forms." l i 

The consideration which I urge is not dependent at all upon agree- 
ment with or dissent from Simmel’s program of a distinct science of 
societary geometry or morphology ; it does not stand or fall with 
agreement or refusal to employ the term ''sociology"' in any proposed 
sense; it does not require adoption of any implied estimate of the 
relative importance of the phenomena of attraction and of repulsion 
in human society. It gets its force frotu perception that the facts 
about society cannot be thoroughly analyzed and correctly correlated 
unless, during certain parts of the process, they be viewed in their 
purely objective aspects, not as demonstrations of motive but as forms 
of contact between individuals—as societary phenomena in the most 
general sense, distinguished on the one hand from phenomena of iso- 
lated individual activity, aud on the other hand from phenomena of 
those particular orders or conditions of society which are evolved or 
preserved by sympathy. Whether we agree or not with Simmel 
about the desirability of a distinct science of societary forms, I sub- 
mit that it is worth while to see if it is possible to eliminate an 
element of confusion in discussion, by withdrawing the term ‘social ” 
from use in cases where it is unnecessary for the purposes of the 
argument to predicate conscious and positive sympathy as an element 
in the phenomena, and by substituting the less equivocal term 
“ societary."' 


ALBION W., SMALL. 
Universily of Chicago. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 





AMERICA. 


Boston University—Dr. Foy Spencer Baldwin has been elected 
Assistant Professor of Political Economy and Social Science at Boston 
University. Professor Baldwin was born at Charlotte, Mich., July 
6, 1870. He obtainec his early education at the public schools in 
Maine and the Brunsvick Academy, South Brunswick, Me. In 1884 
he entered Boston Uaiversity and graduated in 1888 with the degree 
of A. B. For a year after graduation he was assistant editor of the 
Vermont Watchman cf Montpelier. The next two years he taught in 
St. Luke’s School, Pailedelphia. During 1891-92 he was Instructor 
in English at Boston University. He was then appointed Jacob 
Sleeper Fellow and vent to Germany to study under Schmoller at 
Berlin, and under Brentano at Munich. In July, 1894, he received the 
degree of R. P. D. (summa cum laude) from the University of Munich, 
having received in June the degree of Ph. D. from Boston University. 
During the past year he has been Instructor in History and Political 
Economy at the Norvich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 

Professor Baldwin Las written : 

“Die Anfänge der englischen Bergwerksgesetzgebung." Pp. 46. 
Stuttgart, 1894. 

“ Die englischen sSerzrwerksgesetze ; thre Geschichte von ihren 
Anfängen bis zur Gerenwarl.” Pp. 258. Stuttgart, 1894. 


Chicago.—Dr. Elgia E. L. Gould has been appointed Professor of 
Statistics at the University of Chicago. He was born August I5, 1860, 
at .Oshawa, Ontario, Canada, and received his early education at 
home. He attendec tae Victoria University, Cobourg, (now at 
Toronto,) where in 1&8x he received the degree of A. B. He then 
entered at Johns Heokins University for graduate study, where in 
1886 he secured the degree of Ph. D., his studies having been inter- 
rupted fora time bya serious illness. During the years 1884-7 Dr. 
Gould was instructor in charge of the Department of History and 
Political Economy in the Washington (D. C.) High School. In 1885 
he conducted an official inquiry in Belgium and Germany for the 
Department of Labo, end in 1887 became permanently connected 
with the department .s a statistical expert. He has been especially 
identified with the wcrk of the department abroad, having spent four 
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years there in prosecuting various inquiries. In 1887-8 Dr. Gould 
was Reader in Social Statistics at the Johns Hopkins University, where 
since 1892 he has held the post of Resident Lecturer on Social Econo- 
mics and Statistics. He has represented the United States Govern- 
ment at various international congresses, and is a member of economic 
and statistical societies at home and abroad, notably the International 
Statistical Institute, Société d'Economie politique de Paris, the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, and the American 
Statistical Association, of which he is the corresponding secretary. 

Dr. Gould’s writings include: " 

** Modern Materialism.” New England Review, July, 1882. 

"Local Goverument in Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins Studies. 
Series I, Vol. 3. Pp. 20. 1883. 

“ Mining Laws of the United States” (iu ‘‘ Mineral Resources of 
the United States, published by United States Geological Survey ""). 
Pp. 8o. 1886. 

'* Park Areas and Open Spaces in European and American Cities." 
Publications of American Statistical Association. Vol. I. Pp. 12. 1888. 

“ American Municipal Hygiene in Relation to the Housing of 
Labor." Proceedings International Congress of Hygiene and Demo- 
graphy. Vol. XII. Pp. 16. London, 1891. 

“ The Progress of Labor Statistics in the United States." Bulletin 
de l'Institut international de statistique. 

“ The Value of Labor Statistics.” Report of Royal Commission 
on Labor. London, 1892. 

“The Social Condition of Labor." Johns Hopkins Studies. 
Series XI, Vol. L. Pp. 42. 1893. 

“ The Gothenburg System of Liquor Traffic.” Special Report of 
United States Department of Labor. Pp. 253. Washington, 1893. . 

“ The Gothenburg System in America,” "Atlantic Monthly, Octo- 
ber, 1893. 

* European Bureaus of Labor Statistics." Yale Review, February, 
1894. 

“Ihe Gothenburg System and Our Liquor Traffic.’ Forum, 
March, 1894. 

“How Balttmore Banished Tramps and Helped the Idle,” 
Forum, June, 1894. ` 

“The Temperance Problem, Past and Future.” Forum, Novem- 
ber, 1894. 

“ Social Improvement of Industrial Labor." Engineering Maga- 
zine, December, 1894. 

'* Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration in Europe and Austra- 
lasia.” Yale Review, February, 1895. 
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'* Pobular Control of the Liquor Traffic.” Pp. 102. Baltimore, 
1895. ZEE 

“ Housing of Working People?’ Special Report of the United 
States Department of Labor. (In Press) Pp. 500. 

Columbia.— Professor John B. Clark* will assume, July r, 1895, the 
duties of Professor of Political Economy at Columbia College. To 
the list of Professor Clark's writings already published should be 
added : : 

“ The Genesis of Capital.” Yale Review, November, 1893. l 

“4 Universal Law of Economic Variation." Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, April, 1894. 

“ The Modern Appeal to Legal Forces in Economic Life.” Pub- 
lications of American Economic Association, Vol. X, Nos. 5 and 6. 
(In Press.) ` 

'* The Origin of Interest." Quarterly Journal of Economics. April 


1895. 
AUSTRIA. 


Prague.—Dr. Robert Zuckerkandl has recently been appointed ex- ` 
traordinary Professor of Political Economy at the German University 
at Prague. He was born December 3, 1856, at Raab (Hungary), and 
received his early education at a gymnasium in Budapesth. From 
1874 to 1878 he studied in the University of Vienna, where in 1879 he 
received the degree of Doctorjuris. In 1886 he became Privat Docent 
for Political Economy at the University of Vienna, and was chosen in 
1890 a member of the official examining board in the political sciences. 
Professor Zuckerkandl's works include : 

“ Zur Theorie des Preises, mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der 
geschichtlichen Entwickelung der Lehre.” Leipzig, 1889. Pp. 384. 

“ Das neue oesterreichische Anerbenrecht.” | Conrad's Jahrbücher 
N. F. Vol. XIX. 1889. 

** Johann August Schlettwein.' Allg. deutsche Biographie. 

« Die klassische Werththeorie und die Theorie vom Grenznuizen.” 
Conrad’s Jahrbücher, N. F. Vol. XXI. 1890. 

“A. Marshall's Principles of Economics." | Ybid., 1891. 

“Litteratur zur oesterveichischen Wührungsfrage." Ibid., 1892. 

“ Beitrag zur Dogmengeschichte der Schutzzollidee." Zeitschrift. 
für Volkswirthschaft, etc. 1892. 

'* Die indische Wahrungsanderung. Ibid., 1894. 

“ Die bimetallistische Bewegung in England.” Conrad's Jahrbücher. 
1893. 


: # See ANNALS, vol. i. p. 291, vol. iii. p. 235, and vol. iv. p. 165. 
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And the articles, 'dZgenmeine Theorie des Preises? and “ Stati- 
sZsche Bestiminung des Pretsniveaus’’ in Conrad’s Handwurterbuch. 


GERMANY, 


Góttingen.—Dr. George Hanssen, emeritus professor at the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen, died in the latter part of 1894. 

He was born July 31, 1809, at Hamburg, where he received his early 
education. In 1827 he entered the University of Heidelberg as a 
student of law and political science, where hecame under the influ- 
ence of Rau. He studied later at Kiel where, in 1831, he secured his 
doctor's degree. In 1934 he went to Copenhagen where he was em- 
ployed as secretary in the German division of the administration of 
taxes and commerce. In 1837 he became ordinary Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy and Statistics at Kiel, whence in October, 1842, he went 
in alike capacity to Gottingen. In 1848 he accepted a call to Leipzig 
and in 1860 to Berlin. In 1869 he returned to Gottingen to his former 
position. His publications were exceedingly numerous and we can 
mention only those which appeared in book form.* 


* dericullurae doctrina Cathedris Universitatum vindicata,” Al- 
tona, 1832. d 

'* Fistorisch-statistische Darstellung der Insel Fehmarn.” Altona, ` 
' 1832. l 

“ Statistische Forschungen uber das Herzogtum Schleswig.” 
Heft I. Heidelberg, 1832. Heft It. Altona, 1833. 

'* Veber die Anlage von Korndampfmithlen in den Flerzogtiimern 
Schleswig und Holstein.” Kiel, 1838. - 

'* Flolsteinische Eisenbahn. Kiel, 1840. 

* Das Amt Bordesholm im Herzogtum Holstein.” Kiel, 1842. 

" Die Agitation wider den Septembervertrag von 185r." Olden- 
burg, 1851. 

“Bin Beitrag zu den Debatten über die oldenburgische Zollan- 
schiussfrage." Oldenburg, 1852. 

“Die Aufhebung der Leibeigenschaft und die Umgestaltung der 
gulsherrlich-büuerlichen  Verháülinisse überhaupt in den Herzog- 
tumern Schleswig und Holstein.” St. Petersburg, 1861. 

“ Die Gehóferschafien im Regierungsbezirk Trier.” 1863. 

“ Hannovers finanzielle Zukunft unter preussischer Herrschaft." 
Hanover, 1867. 

“ Agrarhistorische Abhandlungen. Vol.I. Leipzig, 1880. Vol. II. 
Leipzig, 1884. i 

* An exhaustive bibliography including articles in periodicals can be found in 
Conrads Jahrbticher, Neue Folge, Vol. I. p. 362. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


Lausanne.—Charles Secretan, the celebrated Swiss philosopher and 
sociologist, died January 22, 1895, at Lausanne. He was born at Lau- 
sanne, January 19, 1815,'and after pursuing literary and philosophical : 
studies at the academy of his native city went, in 1836, to Munich 
where he studied under the direction of Baader and Schelling. In 
1838 he became Extraordinary and in 1841 Ordinary Professor of 
Philosophy at Lausanne, Dispossessed of his chair by the revolution 
of 1846 he occupied himself with journalism and private teaching. In 
1850 he assumed the instruction of history in the gymnasium of 
‘ Neufchatel. In 1866 the government of Vaud recalled him to his 
former chair at Lausanne. In 1887 he was elected an associate of the 
Institut de France. M. Secretan was a contributor to the Revue 
d'économie politique. Among his publications in book-form are : 

“ Philosophie de la Liberté.” 2 vols. 1849. 

“ La vatson et la Christianisme. 1863. 

* Le principe et la morale.’ 1884. 

*' La question sociale.’ 1886. 
* Le droit et la femme.” 1887. 
* La civilization et la biogance.”’ 1888. 
* Questions sociales.” 1889. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


REVIEWS. 


La Monnaie, le crédit et le change. Par AUG. ARNAUNÉ, Professeur à 
l'école des sciences politiques. Price, 7 francs. Pp. 402. Paris: 
Félix Alcan, 1894. 

This book is a valuable compendium of data treating of various 
monetary systems. It gives a good idea of what money is and a brief 
historical survey of the money of different nations, but concentrates 
its efforts on the gold, silver and bank-note question, with a final 
chapter on checks and clearing-house certificates, 

The author says in his preface, that he does not intend to be contro- 
versial, but he indicates strongly that he does not believe in the possi- 
bility of forcing people to accept the two metals on the same scale at 
a fixed ratio. He seems to believe, with many of the best economists 
who are theoretically monometallists, that silver has still its place in 
the world, and can and must be of use to mankind. But a time will 
come, says M. Arnauné, when silver will sustain a relation to gold 
similar to that which copper now bears to silver. 

Japan may after the war be more inclined than before to consume 
gold. Her successful imitation of European civilization in other 
matters may also lead her to compete for gold. M. Arnauné’s theory 
of the value of the precious metals is the well-known classical one. 
His tables of the variations of the value of gold and silver in past cen- l 
turies and in modern times are useful to the student, who will find 
here an abstract of the statistics of Leech, Soetbeer and other standard ` 
authorities, 

The author gives us a brief history of the mintage systems of differ- 
ent nations. He reminds us that in early times ideas of weight and 
value are combined. He discusses the successive disestablishment of 
various metals, for example copper, and now silver. He discusses the 
variation in the value of the precious metals, and shows the enormous 
difficulty in ascertaining it; he gives the systems adopted by Mr. R. 
H. Inglis Palgrave, M. de Foville, and M. Levasseur. In the middle , 
of this century there was a rise in prices, which was generally con- 
sidered as an effect of the depreciation of gold, as Stanley Jevons 
showed in his pamphlet: "A Serious Fall in the Value of Gold Ascer- 
tained and its Social Effects Set Forth.” 
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Since 1873 the value of ‘silver has fallen continually till now, when 
it is worth less than one-half of its former price, thus bringing about a 
new alteration in the monetary equilibrium of the world. This is the 
first reason given why gold has again appreciated and prices of the 
greatest number of goods have fallen. Another reason, upon which 
M. Arnauné insists strongly, is the development of modern industry, 
‘through which many products, like steel, iron, chemicals, are made 
at a much lessened cost and can be sold much cheaper than formerly. 

But there is one feature of the present situation in the economic 
world which the book does not mention, and which seems to us to be 
of considerable importance and to overthrow in a certain sense M. 
Arnauné's whole theory,—at least on its monetary side—so far as he 
tries to explain the fall in prices. Stocks, bonds and shares are dearer 
than at any previous period of the century, as are also salaries, wages 
and rents; for them, gold seems to have lost part of its value, while it - 
has gained value when compared with other materials. What can be 
the explanation? A decrease in supply is not the answer, because 
everyone knows the quantity of bonds and shares of every kind, 
issued by governments or private corporations, has greatly increased 
in the second half of the present century. Is there a still greater 
increase in the demand for this kind of investment? That may be; 
but in all events the question is not settled, and the discrepancy in 
theories accounting for the general collapse of prices wants accurate 
study and an explanation which economists have not yet satisfactorily 
given. 
. We cannot entirely agree with M. Arnauné when he says that the 
classical theory explains fully the fluctuations in the precious metals. 
Admitting that the enormous increase of silver production has lowered 
- the value of silver, the increase of gold production between 1850 and 
1860 did not have the same effect on the value of gold when com- 
pared with silver at the same time. Again, the inclination of men to 
accept or refuse gold or silver at certain times, is a very important 
cause in considering the rise or fall in the value of the metals. The 
world produced in 1894 one-third more gold than in the past few years; 
nevertheless prices have’ fallen during the past year as they never did 
before. During the same time silver has remained steady, almost 
unchanged. Therefore we only need to compare gold with other com- 
modities (for example wheat and wool). If the question of supply 
and demand is the only factor how can we explain the fall in price of 
wheat and wool, of which the supplies have not increased, in view 
of an increased amount of gold ? 

In the following chapters M. Arnauné gives us the theory of bills 
of exchange, checks and bank notes. He says the first idea of an 
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idealistic representation of values was embodied in the bill of ex- 
change. Perhaps the promissory notes of the Assyrian, which have 
been recently found, engraved on earth clay cubes, are still more 
ancient We think also that a simple receipt of gold or silver, or 
any other money, which is at the bottom of the idea of bank 
note, must have been used in very old times; however, history has 
given us no record of it. The absence of paper, which is such an in- 
herent part of our modern life, prevented formerly a more rapid diffu- 
. sion of this very elementary kind of credit, the highest incarnation of 
which isthe bond and the share. In this form billions of billions are 
embodied in a few lines, and everything in the world, even the soil, 
the houses, not to speak of- personal property, are exchangeable at 
all times between the remotest spots. 

Having explained the mediums of circulation, the author analyzes 
their mechanism. Forsmallpayinents, money isdaily used; butas soon 
as payments grow larger, and specially for payments between trading 
people, instruments of credit are required; they are indispensable for 
payments from one city to another, from one country to a foreign 
country. Gold and silver quotations in London and Paris are given 
and explained. Then follows an explanation of the main exchange 
operations, remittance, drawing, buying of bills, direct and indirect 
remittances. The theory of foreign exchanges, which Goschen has 
so ably discussed, is condensed in one chapter: First, treating of 
countries where money is metallic and where balance of trade (in the 
most general sense) and rate of discount are the predominant factors 
and the gold point fixes the limit of rise or fall; secondly, countries 
where paper money is used and no limit can be previously foreseen 
for the oscillation of the exchange. We have tried in another place * 
to indicate scientifically the scale of these latter movements. 

The relation between exchange and gold movements, gold price and 
. discount rate having been explained, the author proceeds in the second 
part of his work to study the different systems of metallic moneys. 

The monetary system of France since the adoption of the law of - 
Germinal An XI, this law itself, the mintage rules which fix the 
seigniorage at 7.44 frs. for one kilogram of gold and r.50 frs. for one 
kilogram of silver, are clearly summed up. The author explains very 
clearly how gold moves and under what circumstances it will be 
brought to the mint or sold to the bank, or mortgaged for bank notes 
 atacertain rate. Taking into account the mint expenses, the real re- 
lation in France between gold and silver is not. 15.50, but 15.58 ; as 
soon as the relation showed a tendency to differ from this latter figure, 


* See essay on Exchanges in “Melanges financiers," by Raphael Georges Lévy. 
Paris, 1894. Reviewed in ANNALS for September, 1894. 
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metal movements began ; silver, for instance, was exported as soon as 
the relation was 15.56, long beforeit fell below 15.50. 

The legal tender moneys in France are the gold pieces and the five- 
` franc silver pieces, commonly called écus—they are legal tender for 
any debt; fractional silver and bronze pieces, only to a limited extent, 
A list is given of the foreign coins which are officially adinitted as 
legal tender by the public treasuries in France: the question of wear 
and tear of gold is carefully explained. The government since 1889 
has been active in refunding the light twenty franc pieces, so that at 
present the average is heavier than it was a few years ago. 

In France the standard is legally silver, practically gold. Since the 
beginning of the century, remarkable waves have brought in or car- 
ried out of the country large supplies of both metals M. Arnauné 
reviews the history of the Latin Union,* and discusses the monetary 
problem in France. M. de Foville thinks that France has four bill- 
ions of gold, two billions of silver in five-france pieces, of which 600 
millions are Belgian, Italian, Greek and Swiss; these latter are legal 
tender in France by virtue of the Latin Union. After a discussion of 
the recent monetary conferences, the writer says he does not think 
that the monetary problem can be practically solved. The wisest 
policy seems to him not to altera situation which might be better, 
but which after all is tolerable, and which the slightest imprudence 
may imperil. 

A chapter is devoted to the English monetary system, one chief 
feature of which is the free coinage of gold without any charge to-the 
depositor, a result of Lord Liverpool’s policy. Practically, the Bank 
of England buys gold at £3.17.9 per ounce; 7. e., only 1724. less than 
the mint rate, and all charges together SE 212 per mille; so people 
go the bank because the difference is less than the loss ‘of interest 
through the mintage regulations would be. 

One interesting feature of the present state of things in England is 
the revival, or rather the growth, of an active bimetallic party in 
which we find men of the highest standing, like Balfour, Barbour, 
Chaplin, Samuel Montagu, Gibbs, Grenfell, etc. However, the posi- 
tion of England on the question seems always to be the same, viz., to 
encourage others to do something for silver, but to adhere herself 
strongly to the gold s:zandard. Even in India she discarded free sil- 
ver coinage in 1893. 

The monetary system of Germany is a gold standard with a few 
hundred millions of old silver thalers which are still legal tender. In 
Chapter VI a good account is given of the monetary system of the 


* Compare “Le Metal Argent à la fin du XIXe Stécle. Histoire del’ Union Latine, 
by Ludwig Bamberger, translated by Raphael Georges Lévy. 
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United States from 1792, when a bill providing for a bimetallic system 
with a gold and silver dollar in the proportion of one to fifteen was 
adopted, to the Repeal Act of 1893, when silver purchases were finally 
stopped. 

A very interesting chapter, and one which may be of peculiar in- 
terest to American students who are not acquainted with the matter, 
is the seventh, in which the monetary system of Indo-China is ex- 
` plained. Theoretically, the system is very remarkable. The state 
does not claim to fix a certain relation between gold and silver, but to 
give the pieces the names of the weights to which they correspond 
exactly. Commercially, all the different pieces of metal are nothing 
but a definite quantity of gold, silver, copper or tin. The system has 
been quoted by Herbert Spencer as noteworthy; it certainly comes 
near to theoretical perfection. Mr. Atkinson has in the same way pro- 
posed the free issue of silver coins with a mere indication of their 
weight. The public could then accept or refuse them. 

In Indo-China one finds other systems as well; for example, the 
piastre (dollar) system, which has been introduced since the French 
conguest, the Mexican old dollar, the Mexican eagle dollar, the 
American trade dollar, and, finally, the French dollar. . The last one 
is coined in the Paris mint, and has been legal tender since 1885. It 
contains 24.4935 grains of silver. 

Indo-China must be considered as a silver standard country, silver 
being practically the clearing medium of all the business there. So it 
is necessary to compute all the expenses and receipts of the French 
Government in Asia and of the colonies in those silver dollars and not 
in francs, as it has been formerly the practice. The exchange losses 
must be born by the budget. 

The third part of M. Arnauné’s book is devoted to the various sys- 
tems of fiduciary circulation—bills of exchange, checks and bank 
notes. Notes have made the movement of metals every day less im- 
portant, and checks and other clearing mediums now often take the 
place of notes. M. Arnauné gives a summary notice of the issues of 
the Bank of France, of England, of the United States, and recalls the 
most important features of their history, viz., legal tender acts in 
France in 1848 and 1870, suspensions of the Bank Act in London 
(1847, 1857 and 1866), greenbacks, national bank notes, treasury cer- 
tificates, currency, gold and silver certificates, treasury notes in. the 
United States. 

Coming to the question of inconvertible paper currency, we look: 
first at the countries where it has been, asit ought always to be, only 
a temporary phenomenon, as in France twice, at time of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 and of the German war (1870), in England from 1797 to 
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1820. In these two latter cases it simply meant the borrowing of 
large sums of money from the Bank by the government. The case 
in the United States was different, as the paper was issued di- 
rectly by the Treasury ;(1862 and 1863). . Gold. premium rose in 
America to an enormous height, and prices of many goods were 
doubled-or even tripled. The fourth country quoted is Italy, which 
nominally resumed specie payments in 1881, but is now under a prac- 
tical paper currency system. Besides the three banks (Bank of Italy, 
of Naples and of Sicily) which are entitled to issue notes, the govern- 
ment itself is enabled to do so to the extent of 600 millions of francs (120 
millions of dollars), and is not required to redeem these notes. The 
gold premium rose in 1894 to 12 per cent, and is at present about 8 
per cent, 

^ 'fhis study ought to be extended to another class of countries, where 
the paper currency does not seem to be a temporary evil, but has 
taken the shape of a chronic disease; for example, Russia, which in 
other respects has wonderfully improved her economic situation since: 
the last decade ; the South American Republics, Brazil, Argentine and 
Chile. Some attempt should be made to analyze the paper currency 
of these countries, and to explain their violent and enormous fluctua- 
tions. Austria has also had a very curious and interesting expe- 
rience, being at presert engaged in the hard work of getting rid of her 
inconvertible paper and introducing specie payments. 

In the chapter on checks the peculiar character of banking in Eng- 
land is clearly explained and the growing importance of checks for 
clearing every kind of debt; for instance, at the Bank of England 
$8714 per cent are paid in transfers, 124% per cent in bank notes, and 
only Lë of 1 per cent in coin. In America the same figures are about 
90.43 per cent, 8.10 per cent, and 1.47 per cent* In the London. 
clearing-housein 1893 the business handled aggregated £6, 500,000,000 ; 
i. €, over thirty-two billions of dollars. AU these balances were 
cleared, without payment of one penny of coin. 

The last chapter is devoted to the securities or basis upon which 
paper currency is issued. Paper is not only representative of the 
precious metals in which it is redeemable ; it also is often a medium of 
credit, and here lies its strength and its danger. The management 
of banks isa most delicate task. "They cannot restrain their issues 
of notes to the sum of coin or bars kept in their vaults, On the other 
side, they must always be ready to redeem freely all outstanding 
notes. Practically, all the notes are never brought at once to the 
offices of the bank in order to be exchanged for gold or silver, but the 
question of this possibility must always be taken into consideration by 


* See Arnauné, pp. 373 and 374. 
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bank directors. In England the drawback is the small amount of gold 
in the bank and even perhaps in the country, which in a certain sense 
is the clearing-house of the world. ' Attention was called to this lack 
of gold by Mr. Goschen after the panic of 1890. In France the supply 
of gold in the vaults of the Bank and also in the hands of the public 


" is considerable. The bank can keep the gold because, practically, 


gold is always in abundant supply in France, and all exchanges of 


‘late have been in favor of that country. 


M. Arnauné’s book is essentially what the Germans call "Noch, 
schlagserk." All the figures and calculations which it contains are 
most carefully drawn and the doctrine is sound. It is a valuable con- 
tribution as a financial encyclopedia, and will prove useful to all stu- 
dents in economics. RAPHAEL GEORGES LÉVY. 

Ecole Libre des Sciences Folitigue à Paris. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
at the Twentieth Annual Session held in Chicago, Lii., June 8-11, 
1893. By ISABEL C. BARROWS. Pp. xiv, 498. Price, $1.50. Boston: 
Geo. H. Ellis, 1893. 

This twentieth volume of the National Conference papers marks an 
epoch in the development of American charities, As the National Con- 
ference of 1893 was to meet in connection with the International Con- 
gress of Charities, the usual discussions of methods and principles were 


. reserved forthe more general assembly, and the program of the National 


Conference was devoted to the recounting of the actual progress which 
has been made in the administration of charities and correction in this 
country since the Conference began its stimulating meeting, twenty 
years before. 

Several of the papers were prepared with great care, and the result- 
ing volume je a most valuable compilation. Some of the papers, in 
accord with the design, are historical, while others attempt little else 
than a presentation of the present state of charitable work in some 
‘particular location or in some special line of activity. In either case 
it will largely be to this volume that reference will be made in order to: 
measure the progress of future years, 

The presidential address by Hastings H. Hart tells of the many ways 
in which the National Conferences have contributed to the progress of 
the past twenty years in the administration of charities and correction. 
The Conference is characterized under the five headings: its catholi- 
city, its optimism, its practicality, its personnel, and the simplicity of 


' its organization. 


The History of State Boards of Charities was written by Oscar Craig, 
president of the New York Board. Charles D. Kellogg of the Charity 
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Organization Society of New York City describes the Charity Organi- 
zation movement in America which was permanently inaugurated. in 
Buffalo in 1877, and now embraces ninety-two associations. The report 
is carefully prepared and encludes an extended tabular presentation of 


- the work of the different societies. 


The catholicity of the Conference is illustrated by the paper on the 
History of Indoor and Outdoor Relief, in which advanced principles 
are disparaged, and the opinion is expressed that ''actual suffering ’’ 
“ give little promise of ever being less," while missionaries are ad- 
vised ‘‘ to introduce their religious exercises with a basket of provisions 
or a receipt from the landlord for a month's rent!” 

The next paper is the History of Immigration, by Dr. Charles S. 
Hoyt of the New York State Board of Charities. The National Con- 
ference has had a standing committee on immigration since 1880 and 
the restrictive measures which have been enacted by Congress have 
been largely due to its initiative. An account of the progress of immi- 
gration and of the various restrictive measures is given in compact form. 

The remaining historical papers are on: Child Saving, by C. D. 
Randall; Reformatories, by Rev. J. H. Nutting; The Prison Question, 
by General R. Brinkerhoff, including reports from nearly all the States 
and Territories; The Feeble Minded, by Dr. Walter E. Fernald, and 
The Insane, by Dr. C. Eugene Riggs. General Brinkerhoff's report 
is especially complete. Dr. Riggs’ paper, while mentioning fewer 
dates and special institutions, gives a detailed account of improvements 
in the care of the insane, with a fair statement of the contending views 
regarding the care of chronic cases, and many valuable suggestions 
for the management of hospitals. 

The Conference Sermon, by Washington Gladden, takes its theme 
from the Bible passage, ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill 
the law of Christ . . . For every man shall bear his own burden," 
and reaches the conclusion “that our bearing of our neighbors’ bur- 
dens must always be of such a kind that it shall not relieve him of his 
own burdens, but shall make him strong and willing and proud to bear 
them." Reports from State corresponding secretaries, and the Min- 

-utes and Discussions complete the body of the book. 

These twenty volumes of National Conference Proceedings, present- 
ing as they do the best thoughts of earnest workers tempered by prac- 
tical experience, make up an invaluable library for students of applied 
sociology. Every such student will be gratified to find at the close of 
this volume a topical index to the principal papers in the whole nine- 
teen volumes which have preceded it. For this general index we are 
indebted, as the preface states, to the volunteer work of Mr, George 

"CG Cowie, of Minnesota. - Davin I. GREEN. 
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Brook Farin: Historical and Personal Memoirs. By JORN THOMAS 
CODMAN. Pp. viii, 335. Price, $2.00. Boston: Arena Publishing 
Company, 1894. 

The college librarian, who some years ago told a certain inquiring 
student to look under ''Agriculture" for information about Brook 
Farm, was not altogether without excuse. Hereand there in an essay, 
a noyel or a biography one phase or other of that interesting social 
experiment was presented. The files of the Harbinger, too, were not 
inaccessible, but that journal gave strangely little of local coloring. 

Fortunately posterity will not have to rely upon such incomplete 
and unsatisfactory testimony. The Brook Farm Association was 
already well established when John Thomas Codman, then a lad of 
seventeen, came to the Farm as a 'probationer." Two years and a 
half of intimate contact with the Associates as teachers and friends, in 
prosperity and in adversity, fitted him to speak with both authority 
and interest. . 

The first two chapters are historical, tracing the origin of the Asso- 
ciation in the thought of George Ripley, its organization as an "7 Insti- 
tute for Agriculture and Education," its first, or “‘ transcendental,” 
stage, in which the school was the prime interest, and the Associates 
were choice spirits from the '' privileged classes," and its second, or 
“ industrial" stage, in which the attempt was made to carry out the 
social teachings of Fourier, some of whose doctrines they had already 
unwittingly adopted, and to add various mechanical industries to those 
already commenced, at the same time abandoning all exclusiveness 
and class restrictions. In the later chapters personal reminiscence is 
the principal element ; the appendix contains interesting letters from 
students, inquirers and applicants, replies from Mr. Ripley, and au 
* outside view of Brook Farm Associative Articles." 

Not the least charm of this book is found in its vivid sketches of 
familiar characters in unfamiliar rôles. It is a novel experience to 
watch such latter day friends as Ripley and Dana, Hawthorne and 
Curtis, devoting all their youthful enthusiasm to the actual working 
out of a radical reform of society. 

Rarely has '' plain living and high thinking " had a more instructive 
trial. For five years men and women of rare ability and of steadfast 
devotion to a noble ideal persisted in this Brook Farm experiment. 
Why did it not succeed? To this question Mr. Codman gives several 
answers. The sources of income were few. From the beginning the 
Associates were sadly hampered by lack of capital. The burning of 
the Phalanstery, just as it was nearing completion, was a dead loss. 
The site was ill-chosen ; it was inaccessible and ill-adapted to agricul- 
ture. Severalofthe industries proved unfortunate selections, requiring 
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large initial outlay for a distant return, Again, “associationists ” 
were divided ; energy and capital, which might have given prosperity 
and length of days to Brook Farm, were diverted to the founding of 
new social experiment stations under slightly different conditions. In 
short, “the inevitable mathematics of finance were against them,” 
Yet to the workers the end was not failure; success crowned the 
undertaking, if success be measured in the development of individu- 
ality, in the enrichment of character, and in the Brook Farmers! per- 
sistent and growing faith in the ultimate success of association life and ' 
doctrines. 
GEORGE H. HAYNES. 





The Unemployed. By GEOFFREY DRAGE, Secretary to the Labor 
Commission. Pp. xiv, 277. Price, $1.50. London and New York : 
Macmillan & Co., 1894. 


Mr. Drage, by reason of his extensive and prolonged study of in- 
dustrial conditions in all the leading countries of Europe during years 
of residence in each of them, is entitled to speak with some measure ' 
of authority on the present vital issue of the labor question, the prob- 
lem of the unemployed. Much of the success of the recent Labor 
Commission in collecting the valuable data that fill sixty-six Blue 
Books is due to the enterprise, ingenuity and enthusiasm that Mr. 
 Drage displays in all his work. The book before us is a timely one 
for American readers, summing up as it does the results of European 
thought and experience in so far as they have attempted to analyze the 
causes, classify the phenomena and experiment on a solution of the 
problem of the unemployed. It furnishes us a basis for comparison: 
with our own recent experiences, and ought to help enlarge our field 
of vision in the study of a question that is not limited to any one 
country or line of economic activity. 

The chief recent sources of information on unemployment are the 
Report of the English Board of Trade Labor Department,* the publi- 
cations of the French Office du Travail, the publications of our 
National, Massachusetts and Ohio Labor Bureaus,t and further, as an in- 
direct source of information, numerous pamphlets and reports on the 
labor colonies, labor exchanges, etc., in Germany, France, Holland, 

* “Agencies and Methods for Dealing With the Unemployed.” 438 pages, in- 
dexed. London, 1893. 

+Especially “Zes placement des employés, ouvriers et domestiques s en France: son 
histotre—son état actuel, 734/:pages. Paris, 1893. 

Among these the excellent report of Mr. Wadlin, published as Part I on 
" Unemployment" of the Report of the Massachusetts Bureau for 1893 (separately 


printed, 267 pages. Boston, 1894), contains a good summary of the experience of 
Labor Colonies, ete., with full statistics of Unemployment in Massachusetts, 
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Belgium and Switzerland. In the latter class also belong several of the 
Blue Books of the English Labor Commission. 

Mr. Drage’s book assumes a controversial tone toward the first of 
these sources, the English Board of Trade Report, and though his 
criticisms of the method and results of that investigation are in some 
cases valuable, his acrimonious remarks, whenever speaking of this 
report, concern only a small number of English politicians and rather 
detract from the interest of the book for the foreign reader. All that 
is of value bearing on his subject that is scattered through the several 
Blue Books of the Labor Commission Mr. Drage keeps well in mind 
in his discussion, and thus enables us to appreciate these results in a 
much more palatable and accessible form. The classification and 
method of presentation is happy throughout, and nothing that simple 
logical arrangement, good indexes, including marginal notes and in- 
genious diagrams can contribute to make the book serviceable is neg- 
lected. 

An introductory part gives a brief classification of the agencies deal- 
ing with the unemployed, grouping them according to duration of the 
agency, class of persons to be assisted, principle of the agency and 
objects aimed at. The second and bulkiest part describes what has 
been done hitherto to solve the problem of the unemployed, and dis- 
cusses fully the principles involved in the work of the labor bureau, 
labor colonies, trade-unions, friendly societies, registration offices and 
special temporary and permanent agencies. Part three deals with the 
question of determining the number of the unemployed and the causes 
of lack of work. In part four we find a discussion of what can be 
done in the future to solve the problem of the unemployed, which in- 
cludes a critical discussion of the remedies already tried and those that 
have been suggested. Throughout parts three and four the author’s 
discussion is very practical and quite free from the confusion that the 
introduction of vague economic terms has caused in previous contri- 
butions to the subject. The problem of the unemployed is shown to 
be a very complicated one, involving a number of different smaller 
problems, such as the better distribution of the demand for labor, the 
raising of the moral and physical condition of the inefficient, etc. Mr. 
Drage has little to say for the success, or possible success of socialistic 
remedies, and yet he believes the problem of a remedy is not a local 
one entirely, nor one that can be solved satisfactorily by private 
initiative alone. His practical conclusions have reference especially 
to-English conditions and are as follows: ‘‘ Firstly, that the problem 
is national ‘and not local, and that the question cannot wisely be 
treated separately in the metropolis or in any other large town. 
Secondly, that the question, complicated even within the limits of a 
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particular locality, would be practically unmanageable for the country 
as a whole by any one group of experts, however competent. Thirdly, 
that it is, nevertheless, necessary that the problem as a whole should 
be grasped though zo£ dealt with by one body. No existing agency 
has shown itself capable of doing this. A special group of experts is 
needed, representative of all the different interests involved, and with 
special knowledge of the different aspects of the problem. This body, 
with the.aid of a competent staff, should be acquainted with the exact 
extent and nature of the distress at any time in the United Kingdom, 
and with the attempts to deal with the problem both at home and 
abroad. Only thus would it be fully competent to form a correct judg- 
ment of the problem as a whole. Thus equipped, however, it would 
be able to discriminate between those sections of the problem that can 
best be solved by the action of the Poor Law, charitable and other 
agencies, and that section of the problem with which no existing 
agency is calculated to deal satisfactorily, and which it can, therefore, 
itself wisely undertake to manage. This would include the establish- 
ment of temporary relief works, labor colonies and a network of labor 
bureaus, While such a body would itself deal only with the existing 

‘stock’ of unemployed, it would be capable of conducting a wise 
agitation for the whole series of lesser remedies for preventing the 
recurrence of the problem.” 

It will be interesting to compare these recommendations for Euglish 

action with the report of the Special Commission in Massachusetts. 


S. M. LINDSAY, 
University of Pennsylvania. |. 





The Ills of the South; or related causes hostile lo the general pros- 
perity of the Southern people. By CHARLES H. OTKEN, LL. D. 
Pp. xii, 277. Price, $1.50. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1894. 

The ‘related causes ”' mentioned in the sub-title of this book are, 
chiefly, the credit system, under which most Southern farmers have to 
work, and its attendant and consequent evil, the increased acreage in 
the production of cotton. The third great cause is the unproductive 
present and unpromising future of the negro. 

The volume begins with a brief survey of affairs in the South in 
1865. Most men “had suffered from the war, but a certain class had 
fared well. ‘hese were the men who stayed athome during the struggle. 
They speculated in cotton and similar products. They were poor in 
1861 ; they were rich in 1866. This money, invested in merchandise, 
became to a large extent the curse of the people among whom it was 
employed. 
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One of the earliest phases of the new economic life of the South was 
the lien law. ‘This law was believed at the time to confer a favor on 
the small farmer and the freedman, for in this way only could they 
secure the necessary supplies with which to produce their crops. But 
while thelaw has proved a gold mine to the merchant it has worked 
disastrously for the farmer, because it fosters the credit system. This 
system has grown into a great evil: because of its indefiniteness ; 
because the prices charged under it are ruinously high ; asa rule it cuts 
the buyer off from the option of purchasing elsewhere; it encourages 
extravagance in many whose purchases, some foolish and more un- 
necessary, are only limited by the willingness of the merchant to give 
credit. 

Mr. Otken estimates that the average sum thus lost by purchasing on 
" time is 25 per cent, which means more than $100,000 per year for 2000 
average farmers, or more than $2,000,000 for twenty years. He also 
presents tables which show in a forcible way that while the output of 
cotton has greatly increased the output of food products has not kept 
pace with population. Between 1860 and 1889 the grain crop increased 
37 per cent, but the increase of population was 87 percent. ‘There was 
actually less corn produced in the States of Alabama, Georgia, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, North and South Carolina in 1889 than in 1860. The 
- ten Southern States produced less tobacco, peas, beans, Irish potatoes, 
and sweet potatoes in 1880 than in 1860. In seven States, Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiaua, Mississippi, North and South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee there has been a decrease of 23 per cent in the number of sheep 
since 1860, and in all of these, except Louisiana, there has been a 
similar decrease in the number of hogs. ‘There are less hogs in the 
States just mentioned, and also in Arkansas, Florida, and Texas, than 
there were in 1860, and if we except Texas there are fewer sheep also, 
The estimate is made, and it is probably not far from the truth, that 
$100,060,000 is lost to the South annually by this neglect of food pro- 
ducts, These products are supplied from Western markets. One Mis- ` 
sissippi firm reports that they have sold on an average 300,000 pounds 
of Western meat annually for fifteen years and the reviewer has heard 
that more meat was shipped into a certain county in northeastern 
North Carolina, which has become a cotton country since the war, than 
pounds of cotton were sent out of it. This is another leak in Southern 
prosperity and to stop this leak 3,000,000 bales of cotton at present 
prices are required. 

Such then is the situation. There are remedies for this state of 
affairs. Repeal the lien Jaws, for the belief in their evil results is 
almost unanimous; economize and deny as was done in war times; 
raise less cotton and more food products, more hog and hominy. It 
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seems that the tide is already beginning to turn in this direction in 
some of the States. The Farmers’ Alliance has done a good work in 
the discussion and agitation of these matters. 

The first eight chapters aré well presented and contain sound reason- 
ing. The remaining chapters are of less value. The one on “ ‘The Per- 
version of Business" is 2 homily on business methods and out of place. 
The last three are on the negro, This is the third ill and perhaps 
_ greaterthan the others. These chapters are pessimistic in the extreme. 
Freedom has not tended to elevate the negro socially, morally or in- 
dustrially. Being now his own master he refuses to work except when 
driven to it by hunger. He lives from hand to mouth on odd jobs, 
thievery or prostitution. The author estimates that 8r per cent are 
non-producers and statistics show that the large majority of inmates 
of prisons are negroes. This is ali true, but we must here read between 
the lines, for the negro is almost the only thief who gets his just 
deserts and this is due largely to the fact that he is comparatively help- 
less. The author offers no solution to this ethnic problem save coloni- 
zation. He thinks that this can be done in thirty years at a cost of 
$750,000,000. Thisin his opinion is the solution of the negro problem. 

But this colonization cannot and will not be undertaken. The trans- 
portation of 300,000 per annum would mean such an increase in births 
thatit would prolong the thirty years to fifty or sixty. Nothing can be 
more useless than talk about the deportation of the negroes as a race. 
This is not the solution. Nor does it seem reasonable to fear such a 
serious race war as the author suggests. There is no danger that the 
Anglo-Saxon will not assert himself in the future just as in the past. 
The Anglo-Saxon never submits to domination. Whether the struggle 
be with the Wendic population of the Fatherland, with the Sepoy in 
India, the black man in the jungles of Africa, or the Indian on the 
- plains of North America, the results are always the same. The Anglo- 
Saxon is never ruled but rules; so it will be in the South, for these 
States contain a larger per cent of English blood than any other sec- 


tion of the Republic. 
STEPHEN B. WEEKS. 





Kleingewerbe und Hausindustrie in Oesterreich. Von Dr. EUGEN 
ScHWIEDLAND. 2 Vols. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1894. 
Interest in the history of nations is now turning more and more 

away from the activities of the state to the labor of the people. 

To this change we are indebted for a number of works dealing with 

economic history and, more remotely, ‘for works which investigate 

single special fields of political economy. ‘To these last belongs the 
present book. It is a very careful piece of work, and is worthy the 
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fullest recognition inasmuch as it cultivates a field which has been lying 
quite fallow. In the first volume the author investigates in general 
- the rise of house-industry, which in many provinces of Austria still 
continues to-day to be the only form of industrial employment. He 
shows how the local house-industry, which had sprung up here and 
there, could develop to a considerable degree only through the appear- 
ance of mediators between work and its market. We have even to- 
day in Austria a double form of house-industry—one which sells its 
commodities only by peddling, the peddlers being recruited from the 
families of the producers; and a house-industry whose commodities 
reach the market through strange agents, through merchants, and 
finally, through the entrepreneur (“Verleger”). Only this last 
method of sale enables the house-industry to thrive greatly. 

In the second volume the author treats a subject that might also 
awaken a keen interest in America; he gives us, namely, a detailed 
account of the origin and development of the Viennese pearl button 
industry, which, till recently, as is well known, exported its products 
in large quantities to America and whose stability latterly has received 
a severe blow through a customs regulation of the United States. The 
author gives us a description of how the raw material is procured 
(shell fisheries), how this was worked up in the Orient and how the 
same process began in Austria at the commencement of the lastcentury. 
Then he portrays the condition of the master workman in the shell- 
turning industry, and the transition of this handicraft into a house- 
industry. This last form was more advantageous to the entrepreneur 
` and was encouraged by him in his capacity of ''contractor." Only 
through these “contractors " was it possible for the pearl buttons of 
Vienna to become one of the most important export articles sent from 
Austria to America. Because of the great importance of this branch 
of industry for Vienna, the author goes into a detailed account of the 
social status of the. masters as well as of the journeymen and workmen 
` in this trade. l l 

We hope that the author may soon gratify us with the account of 
other branches of Austrian industry, and so enrich the history of the: 
work of the Austrian people by further valuable contributions. 

LUDWIG GUMPLOWICZ. 
DEE by ELLEN c. SEMPLE.) 





Municipal Government in Great Britain. By ALBERT SHAW. Pp. 
375. Price, $2.00. New York: Century Company, 1895. 


A number of recent publications on municipal government and insti- 
tutions seem to show that the literature of this subject is entering upon. 
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a new stage of -— For a long time our main source of 
information was a series of disconnected essays and magazine articles 
critical, rather than desériptive, in character. Directed, as a rule, 
against specific abuses they lack the breadth of more general treat- 
ment. Not that we have as yet emerged from this stage. There are 
indications, however, that the period of careful and detailed descrip- 
tion and analysis has been reached. Even here, it is true, it has been 
the legal rather than the, economic aspects of city government that 
have received áttention. ' Such questions as the relation of the State 
to the municipality ; the legal powers of the latter; its rights and lia- 


bilities have received careful scientific treatment at the hands of a ` 


number of distinguished jurists. ~. 
On the other hand, we have but very few attempts to treat with any 
degree of completeness the economic problems that confront our 
cities ; especially the great centres of population. The relation of the 
activities of the municipality to the question of social progress still 
awaits the attention of the economist. In theories of social prosperity 
this element must occupy an increasingly important position. Com- 
paratively small changes, in municipal policy ; a very slight increase 
in the concerted action of the community often means a new standard 
of wants and with it of comforts to large classes of the population. 
Condemnation proceedings against the worst slum districts, careful 
building regulations, a strict enforcement of sanitary requirements, 
etc., involve but little effort when compared with the change that 
would: be effected in the daily life of our urban population. No 
treatment with the economic side of municipal activity will accom- 
plish its purpose unless it fully illustrates this fact. It is because 
Dr. Shaw’s book does this that it will be of permanent value to 
all who are interested in the manifold problems of social progress. 
In thus meeting the full requirements at a first attempt, in a field 
of work hitherto unoccupied, Dr. Shaw has done a great service 
to those who are to follow him in work of a similar character. Per- 
haps the greatest merit ofthe book is a rare ability in so grouping : 
facts as to give them their deepest interest and most suggestive influ- 
ence. This is especially ! true in the chapters dealing with individual 
cities, such as London, Glasgow, Birmingham and Manchester. With- ` 
out any conscious attempt to contrast the English with the American 
development the author’ s skillful presentation calls forth, almost 
involuntarily, a contrast with the method of dealing with similar 
problems in the larger American cities. Dr. Shaw has clearly dem- 
onstrated the possibility of giving a concise and yet fairly complete 
description of the activities of a municipality in such a way as to 
interest the average reader. ‘To do this, however, he has been 
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compelled to restrict the descriptions to necessary facts, giving but few 
details as to the development of policy in various municipal depart- 
ments, a method which would have been clearly impossible within the 
comparatively short space of one volume. 

The present condition of municipal government in England, as 
described by the author, presents many curious and interesting com- 
parisons with our own conditions. The English municipalities, in 
their form of administration, do not depend upon any system of 
“checks” and ''balances," such as we have thought necessary io 
incorporate into our form of city government. In matters of local 
government, they have not taken their inspiration from the form of 
central government; clearly recognizing that the peculiar nature of' 
the problems to be solved by the municipalities made it impossible, 
and if possible, undesirable, to hamper the action of the community 
by means of a bicameral system and an executive veto. We are made 
to feel that positive action is the great desideratum where the char- 
acter of the work is purely economic and administrative; however 
desirable a system of checks may be in political action. In other 
words, the distrust of representative institutions has not found 
its expression in the form of municipal government in England, as it 
has in the United States. "There, the town council is looked upon as 
representative of the body of citizens or burgesses, and to this popular 
body complete control over local affairs is given. Asa result, we find 
local powers concentrated in the town council, with the detailed 
administrative control in the hands of committees of the local legis- 
lature. 

The tendency of municipal government in this country is in exactly 
fhe opposite direction. "The history of American cities during the last 
twenty years might well be called the history of the decline and fall 
of the town council. In none of our large cities at the present time 
does the city council exercise anything like the powers it enjoyed 
twenty yearsago. At first, stripped of its appointive powers; then, of 
its more important financial functions ; and, finally, of the power of 
confirmation of mayoralty appointments,—it has come to be a mere 
shadow of its former self. Thisis the case in New York and Brooklyn; 
it is the tendency of all changes in Philadelphia; and will, no doubt, 
receive acceptance in Boston in a very short time, The idea of con- 
centrating power in the hands of one man, namely, an elective mayor, 
has never found acceptance in any of the European cities, While the 
momentary needs of the hour may have dictated this step to most of 
our cities, yet we ought consciously to face the fact that it is leading 
us farther and farther from the earlier democratic ideals, and 
that it isclosing the way to an improvement in the character of our 
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city councils, Itis true ‘that i in the system we have KEE? the office 
of mayor will appeal to the ambition of some of the better elements in 
our communities ; but itis equally true that the office of councilman 
will be definitely relegated to the mercies of the obscure, if not unde- 
sirable elements of the ‘population. The. contrast, then, between the 
English and American cities, is as great as one can readily imagine. 
The fact of the complete failure of the attempt to govern our cities. on 
something of the same plan, merely proves that a form of government 
which requires the co-operation, and the active co-operation, of a 
large number of citizens, becomes unworkable as soon as the chat- 
acter of the men who are drawn into the administration, falls belowa 
‘certain point. — 

Dr. Shaw gives an inspiring picture of the municipal, or perhaps 

more exactly described, the social activities of Glasgow, Manchester 
and, Birmingham. The far-sighted policy in planning.a system of 
drainage and water-supply, adequate to the needs of a growing popu- 
lation, stands in direct contrast with the experience of some American 
cities in expending large sums upon poor sources of supply, and in 
.constructing a drainagesystem on a patch-work plan, rather than in 
accordance with a complete organic scheme. When Manchester 
determines to go to Wales for a water-supply ; when Birmingham con- 
templates the same thing, it is with the idea of creating a supply 
which will meet any possible need for generations to come. i 
No less characteristic of this far-seeing policy is the demolition of 
entire sections of the city in order to give air, light and health to the 
poorest and most degraded portions of the community, and thus to 
raise the tone of social morality throughout the city. While the 
‘expenditure for these purposes has been very large in both Glasgow 
and Birmingham, especially when we consider the fact that the entire 
work was done within a very few years, yet the return to the com- 
‘ munity will be hundred; if not thousand-fold iu the saving of human 
energy and in the lessening of human suffering. But even from a 
purely financial standpoint these expenditures represent by no means 
unprofitable investments. 

Dr. Shaw’s treatment: of the government of London is one of the 
most satisfactory in ‘the book. In perhaps no other city in the world 
has there existed so complete a chaos of authorities. The discussion 
of the relation of these authorities to one another is a model of 
clearness and precision of exposition. The work of the London 
County Council and the magnitude of the problems with which Lon- 
don’s great aggregation of population is confronted, receive careful 
treatment ; the possibilities and limitations being clearly recognized. 

On the whole, this book which is to be followed by another dealing 
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with continental cities, gives us a most inspiring picture of the possi- 
bilities of an intense municipal life, as we find it in the English cities, 
Without undue praise of English institutions, or disparagement of 
those of our own country, it is evident that Dr. Shaw fully realizes 
the fact that the government of municipalities is dependent upon the 
men who take an active part in the work, and that the system which 
brings the government in closest contact with the people is, in the long 
run, the safest and most permanent basis of development. The book 
contains so much of interest to the economist and sociologist, as well 
as to the student of local institutions, that these brief references to 
various portions of the book, give but a very faint idea of the value 
and interest of the material which has thus been placed before the 
American public in most attractive and readable form, 
L. S. ROWE. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Roger Williams, the Pioneer of Religious Liberty. By OSCAR S. 
STRAUS. Pp. 257. Price, $1.25. New York: Century Company, 
1894. 

The resolution to be impartial does not always avail in dealing 
with men who have been much loved or much hated, for the heart 
finds arguments which often escape the critical eyes of the judgment. 
It seems that Mr. Straus has not escaped some of the subtle influ- 
ences produced by his admiration for the noble battle of his hero 
against the ecclesiastical system of Massachusetts. This appears in 
the preface where Roger Williams is set in the same rank with Luther 
and Cromwell; it hardly seems necessary to argue that the relation of 
Williams to ‘‘The Establishment of Religious Liberty” is not fairly 
indicated by suggesting it be the same as that of Luther to the 
Reformation, and that of Cromwell to the Puritan Revolution. This 
defect appears most prominently perhaps in the great controversy 
between Williams and the Massachusetts authorities. In general it 
may be said that nowhere does Roger Williams fall under the authors' 
criticism and nowhere do the authorities come in for pr se. Perhaps 
the latter do not deserve much commendation for anything said or 
done, but it is hardly conceivable that Williams committed no errors 
of either heart or mind. Very few writers upon this controversy leave 
out the political influences operating upon the General Court in trying 
and sentencing Williams, and while some New England writers may 
have placed too much emphasis upon them, in order to relieve the 
Puritans of the charge of religious persecution, yet one can hardly 
justify the author in ignoring the probable effect of Williams’ teach- 
ing and acts upon England, as a cause of his treatment., Again, the 
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author places much emphasis, as perhaps be ought, upon the fact that 
the ministers were almost unanimous—only one. dissenting voice—in 
recommending that the offender be banished ; but one is forced to ask 
why the yote of the authorities in giving Sentence is not placed in evi- 
dence, Now, the vote did not show a large majority in favor of ban- ` 
ishment, and the large minority against banishment, in spite of the 
recommendation of the tninisters, is most significant. The omission | 
of this vote, and some other facts, leaves the reader under the impres- 
sion that Roger Williams had few sympathizers in Massachusetts, and 
that he alone of all those Puritans longed for liberty. The truth is 
that he was a bold and outspoken leader of a rising party among the 
Puritans who were beginning to think and act even in opposition to . 
the authorities, and who represented the progressive spirit of Puritan- 
ism. ‘This controversy was only one of a series of events whose true 
interpretation shows a movement which gave an increasing degree 
of political, religious, social, and industrial freedom to the people of 
New England. 

Aside from the faults indicated above—mostly faults of omission— 
the work is a meritorious one and well repays perusal. It has the 
merit of throwing into the narrative, without breaking its- continuity, 
a large number of pertinent quotations from the writings of the great 
man whose contribution to religious and political freedom is very satis- 
factorily traced in the history of the colony founded after the banish- 
ment. W. H. MACE. 





Cases on Constitutional Law. By JAMES BRADLEY THAYER, LL. Dr 
Parts III and IV. Pp. 945-2434. Price, $7.50. Cambridge, Mass. : 
C. W. Sever, 1894, 1895. 

The same general criticism made of the first two parts of this work* ` 
is equally applicable to the concluding portions which have now been 
issued ; or, if anything, the approval then given to Professor Thayer’s 
invaluable collection of ‘cases should be emphasized. In these last 
two parts the subjects included are Right of Eminent Domain ; Taxa- 
tion; Ex Post Facto and Retroactive Laws; State Laws Impairing the 
Obligation of Contracts ;, Regulation of Commerce; Money, Weights, 
and Measures; War, Insurrection, and Military Ti 

It is safe to say that in its final shape of two large volumes of nearly 
2500 pages, the teacher and student of American government will find 
here a collection of cases on constitutional law absolutely indispen- 
sable toa fundamental understanding of our institutions. It is for- 
tunate, too, that in many instances dissenting opinions have been 

* See ANNALS, vol. V, p. 310; September, 1894. 
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given, along with the decisions of the court, not only to indicate the 
grounds upon which able jurists were ünable to concur in the views 
of their associates, and thus present both sides of the case, but 
also, if one may presume to assert as much, because the opinions of 
the minority are sometimes thought to be better law than are those 
of the majority. An instructive illustration of the, at least consider- 
able, weight to be given to dissenting opinions may be seen in such 
classical cases as the three leading legal-tender decisions, and likewise 
in one of the most recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the- 
United States, the oleomargarine case of Plumiey vs. Massachusetts, 
rendered December, 1894, sustaining a statute of Massachusetts which 
forbids the sale of oleomargarine colored in imitation of yellow but- 
ter, even though plainly stamped and sold for what it really is. 

^ „One cannot but repeat that Professor Thayer has rendered an ines- 
timable service, not to his own profession alone, but to teachers of 
American history and government as well, in the publication of this 
work. That no pains have been spared to bring it down to date, it 
mag be mentioned that the fourth part, which was in the book stores 
March 20, contains extended extracts from a decision of the Unten 
States Supreme Court of March 4. 

As these volumes are intended primarily for law schools, their size 
and price will prevent them from being introduced into college work ; 
we trust, therefore, that Professor Thayer will deem it worth while to 
make a selection from these cases, accompanied by notes and brief 
discussions, adapted for the use of college classes, so that students of 
American history may also get some accurate knowledge of American 


constitutional law. 
CHARLES F. A. CURRIER. 


Terme 


Auguste Comte und seine Bedeutung für die Entwicklung der Sociale 
wissenschaft. Von Dr. H. WAENTIG. Staats- und social wissenschaft- 
liche Beitráüge, herausgegeben von A. von Miaskowski. Vol. II, 
No. 1, Pp. 393. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1894. 


Germany begins later than other countries to concern itself with 
sociology. Hitherto this science has met with great distrust in the 
German universities, and Auguste Comte has been almost unknown, 
Only very recently, since Herbert Spencer aroused in Germany an 
interest in sociology, has the French founder of sociology been made 
the subject of scholarly investigation, in the present book which has 
been done with a thoroughness which makes complete amends for all 
past neglect on this point. The author gives us an exhaustive study 
of Comte such as no other European literature as yet possesses, The 
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book is, however, much more than a monograph on Comte; it is at 
the same time a very conscientious examination of sociology as a 
science, and it will undoubtedly contribute much to the introduction 
of this study into Germany. - 

After briefly sketching: Comte’s forerunners in France as well as in 
the rest of Europe, particularly Turgot and the German writers of 
the philosophy of history, the author describes Comte’s character and 
general point of view. Then he gives us a detailed account of 
Comte’s social teachings, and after this investigates the influence 
exerted by Comte’s doctrines upon the principles of social science in 
France, England (together with America) and Germany. It was in 
England that Comte exercised the most pronounced influence ; there 
he found his greatest follower in Herbert Spencer. In conclusion the 
author examines critically, though with sympathetic appreciation, 
Comte’s services to the social science of our century. 

.In the course of his investigation, the author draws into the circle 
of his observation all the newer sociological literature of Europe and 
America, and thereby furhishes us with an introduction into the study 
of sociology, such asthe German literature has never before possessed. 
In doing so, the writer has met a very perceptible want. 

The book forms one of the ''Studies in Political and Social 
Science," edited by Professor von Miaskowski in Leipzig. This fact 
proves anew what was already sufficiently well known from the econ- ` 
oniic writings of von Miaskowski, that this eminent economist takes 
by no means so repellant an attitude toward sociology as do the 
majority of his fellow economists in Germany. On the contrary, in 
his economic writings he, has oftén allowed himself to be guided by 
sociological ideas; and now by the publication of Waentig’s book, he 
has done sociology a great service: 

Nay, indeed, it seems itis at the University of Leipzig that sociol- 
ogy, elsewhere sadly neglected, is experiencing a marked advance- 
ment. Another instructor of this university, Paul Barth, the author 
of an excellent book on the ** Philosophy of History of Hegel and the 
Hegelians," in pursuing: ‘his historico-philosophical and sociological 
investigation, has published * a “ Critique of the Fundamental Prin- . 
ciples of Herbert Spencer’ s Sociology." If we add that Simmel, an 
instructor at the University of Berlin, has likewise published some 
sociological studies, we may venture the supposition that now in Ger- 
many the ban which rested upon sociology is lifted, and that a fortu- 
nate change of view in regard to this science will ensue. 

But as to what German diligence and German thoroughness can 
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accomplish when they are directed to a definite intellectual field, 
brilliant proof is given by Waentig's work on Comte. 
LUDWIG GUMPLOWICZ. 
(Translated by ELLEN C. SEMPLE.) 


In view of the exhaustive criticism to which Comte has been sub- 
jected by Spencer, Cairds, Ward and others, the most interesting 
part of Waentig's book for the English reader is his critical exposition 

„of the sociological literature of France, Germany, England and Amer- 

ica, in its relation to the social teachings of the Positive Philosophy. 
The anthor finds that in France the idealistic school, bearing as it 
does the characteristic stamp of French thought, and the classical 
economists with their deductive method had little in common with 
Comte. He therefore met only faint appreciation at the hands of his 
countrymen till the rise of the new naturalistic or realistic school. 
The tendency of this school is not to be attributed exclusively to 
Comte's influence, especially as there are many elements in the 
realism of Comte which are antagonistic to the modern spirit; still 
it would be quite as unfair to ignore the many points of agreement 
which unite Comte with the modern tendency, particularly as the 
evidences of his influence are not few nor indistinct. The author 
thinks that Taine, as * the historian of environment," may be regarded 
as a follower of Comte. 


In contrast with the lukewarm reception accorded Comte’s writirgs 
in France, in England their appearance was an epoch-making event. 
Those very elements in the Positive Philosophy which were antagonis- 
tic to French idealism, gained for Comte many adherents ‘‘ among the 
followers of Bacon, with their eyes fixed upon the concrete, the real." 
Moreover, the progress of natural science in England through the work 
of Darwin and Wallace opened a way for him there ; and the increas- 
ing protests against the teachings of the classical school of economics 
could not fail to make an audience fora man who had always been 
openly hostile to that school. England needed to get its stimulus from 
without: the impulse aroused, ‘the modern development of social 
science in England has consisted chiefly in the extension and develap- 
ment of the social teachings of Comte." 

According to the author's view, sociology in America, also, has felt 
Comte's influence. Carey had much in common with him, though he 
rejects thelatter's historical method and substitutes the **mathematical" 
method, which brings him nearer to the Belgian Quetelet. ‘‘ A warmer 
and abler advocate the new science has found in the person of P H. 
Giddings, in whom many fundamental principles of Comte appeer, 
"but whose method of “ psychological synthesis" is opposed to that 
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pursued by und The work of Lester Ward, in the opinion of the 
author, is more unified and better rounded out than that of Comte 
and Spencer, “the process: ‘of scientific crystallization having developed 
farther in him." Though’ he acknowledges his debt to his predecessors, 
and his work stands in close connection with theirs, it cannot be said 
to lose originality on that account. 

The author accounts for'Comte’s being so little Gown in Germany 
by the fact of the affinity between the social teachings of German 
scholars and of Comte, due to a similarity of method and point of 
view. The historical bent of the German mind began to manifest 
itself nearly synchroncusly with the positivism of Comte; the results 
showed naturally many coincidences, which were the Griese of a 
chance independent parallel development. ‘To the Germans, there- 
fore, Comte did not represent a wholly new idea as he did to the 
English. Moreover, the strained political relations between France 
and. Germany affected eve intellectual intercourse between the two 
countries; and the well-known French predilection for an abstract 
treatment of social questions may have deterred German readers from 
acquainting themselves with any French work on social science. 

Waentig's criticism of Comte as well as of the later sociologists is 
_ given on the basis of an almost exhaustive knowledge of the literature 
of the whole subject, and his opinions are marked by impartiality and 
keen discernment. s 2E 

Louisville, Ky. ELLEN C. Supp 


American Charities. By'AMOS Q. WARNER. Pp. 430. Price, $1.75. 
New York and Boston. T. V. Crowell & Co., 1894. 


This is the first comprehensive treatise on this subject which is at 
once scientific and popular. It is both in a high degree, not a com- 
promise between the two.' The writer has rare qualifications for his 
work. 'To the most thorough collegiate and university training he 
has joined several years! practical experience in work of this kind, first 
in connection with the Charity Organization Society of Baltimore, and 
later as Superintendent bf Charities for the District of Columbia. 
His keen observation and rare good sense have enabled him to profit 
to the utmost by these exceptional opportunities. It is probably an 
advantage also that he has now withdrawn from the work and can 
decide questions with disinterestedness from an academic chair, undis- 
' turbed by the heat of controversy. 

Part Iis '' Introductory'and Theoretical." After a brief chapter by 
way of historical introduction comes the discussion of the causes of 
. poverty and the persoral and social causes of individual degeneration. 
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While large attention is given to Dugdale, the book certainly carries 
the discussion a step farther than previous writers have done. On the 
all-important question of heredity nothing very conclusive can be said 
till clearer light is thrown upon the controverted theory of Weiss- 
mann. ‘The inheritance of acquired defects is involved in the question 
of the transmission of acquired characters generally, a question now 
undecided. If Weissmann is correct in claiming that there is no such 
transmission, then Dugdale's conclusion that hereditary degeneration 
is but the cumulative result of long standing unfavorable environment 
iserroneous. Likewise all efforts to improve pauper stock by im- 
proved surroundings are fruitless of lasting good. Elimination is the 
only possible line of progress. With the question of the redeemability 
of pauper stock unsettled the whole problem of charity seems to be 
held in abeyance. With characteristic sense, however, the writer sees 
a line of procedure adapted to either conclusion. Whether bad stock 
can be bred up to soundness or not, it isnot the best for breeding 
purposes and its reproduction should be humanely prevented. Again, 
whether personal improvement can be transmitted or not, it is enjoined 
upon us in the interest of the individual himself and equally in the 
interest of those subjective factors upon which the existence of society - 
depends. Our program is therefore a plain one; humane treatment 
of the constitutionally degenerate with greater emphasis upon perma- 
nent custodial care as tending to painless extinction of undesirable 
stock. Other questions are discussed with equal thoroughness and 
with equally satisfactory outcome. 

Part II treats of practical methods of dealing with the different 
dependent classes. This is, perhaps, the most satisfactory part of the 
book. ‘The writer examines dispassionately the arguments in favor of 
indoor and outdoor relief and pronounces emphatically in favor of the 
former, not only as more deterrent and ultimately more economical, 
but as alone permitting the indispensable restriction of reproduction 
already mentioned. All the usual classes are considered, the chapter 
on Dependent Children being especially good. 

Philanthropic Financiering is the subject of Part III and receives 
here so far as we knowits only adequate treatment. Following the 
discussion of the relative merits of public and private charities and of 
endowments is an admirable and much needed chapter on Public 
Subsidies to Private Charities. The writer is entirely free from secta- 
rian or professional bias and his moderation enhances the force of the 
conclusions to which facts irresistibly force us. This chapter in con- 
nection with that on Dependent Children gives an almost unparalleled 
example of mismanagement. 

Three chapters on the supervision, organization and betterment of 
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EE Bttingly complete the text which is followed by an index aud 

‘a valuable bibliography. | 
It is impossible to do justice to so excellent a book in a brief review. 

-It is just what we want. I have called it both scientific and popular. 
I believe no scientific conclusions of importance have been overlooked 
‘or misstated in the preparation of the book. It'isboth up to date 

and discriminating. On the other hand it is thoroughly readable and : 
interesting. People who.are interested neither in science nor charity 
will ind the book interesting, even fascinating at times. And withal, 


- -there are few subjects where intelligence is more needed. The widest ` 


possible acquaintance with book is greatly to be desired. Itis admira- 
‘bly adapted for use as a college text-book. 


H. H. POWERS.’ 





„Sam Houston and the War of Independence in Texas. By ALFRED 
M. WILLIAMS. Pp. vii, 405. Price, $2.00. . Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 


This book deals, as its title indicates, primarily with the life of 
Houston and secondarily. with the War of Independence in Texas. 
About one-third of the total space is given to this war. The char- . 
acter of Houston is painted: in sharp outline, and the delineation is, 
in the main, historically correct, though the shading might have 
been made a little more complete and satisfactory. The material has 
been well considered, and no part of it seems to have been neglected. 
Personal reminiscences and stories relative to Houston current among 
the survivors of his generation have been drawn upon extensively. 

The account of the war is a condensed and broadly faithful tracing 
of the current of events during that period. The narrative flows along 
in a fairly easy and pleasant way; but it is marred now and then by 
rather serious faults of style consisting most frequently in confused . 
. forms of expression. i l 

The book contains several typographical errors, such as “N achi- 
doches," p. 57, for Nacogdoches. By some kind of slip 1835 on p. 
128 and'again on p. 155 is put for 1836. Other slips are more serious. . 
. It is not true, as stated on p. 231, that the short-lived Texas Railroad, 
Navigation and Banking|Company agreed to pay no more for its privi- 
leges than a bonus of $25,000. It was to pay also 234 per cent of its 
net profits per annum and was to furnish the government free trans- 
portation for soldiers and munitions of war. The statement that 
Houston repulsed an attempt to bribe him to support the bill incor- 
porating the company and then '' vigorously opposed "7 it would appear 
more credible if his name were not signed to the bill. 
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The author shows now and then a wantof the critical faculty in the 
use of his sources. For example, in stating the Mexican loss at San 
Jacinto he says, p. 202: ‘‘Six hundred and thirty were killed and 208 
wounded out of a total of between 1300 and 1400 Mexicans;" and 
again, p. 203: “The Mexican loss was 630 killed, 208 wounded, and 
730 prisoners." Jtiseasyto see that the total in the latter statement 
does not agree with that in the former. Houston's official report, 
from which all these figures except the total in the first statement are 
taken, has been sharply criticised by von Holst, Constitutional History 
of the United States, Vol. II., p. 570, because it accounts for 1568 Mexi- 
cans out of only 1500. But the report says, in fact, that the ‘‘ effective 
force" of the Mexicans was “upward of fifteen hundred." 

Mr. Willams has produced a readable and entertaining book ; but, 
while the larger relations are truly presented, the whole is impaired 
by faults of expression and inaccuracy of detail for which an author 
should at least not excuse himself entirely. 

GEORGE P. GARRISON. 





D 


Geschichte des deutschen Genossenschaftswesens der Neuzeit. Non Dr. 
HuGo ZEIDLER. Staats-und socialwissenschaftliche Beiträge, her- 
ausgegeben von A. von Miaskowski. Vol. I, No. 3. Pp. 478. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1894. 


If anyone wishes information in regard to the principles and actual 
organization of the German trade-unions, he will find in Zeidler's 
book a good and reliable presentation of all the facts worth knowing. 
The conclusions are free from partiality. The views of the different 
parties on the various points of controversy connected with the 
unions are objectively stated. The arrangement of the work is based 
upon the internal evolution of the unions. In Part I the author dis- 
cusses the introductory period up to the years 1848 and 1849. ‘This 
period is characterized by the principle of philanthropy or assistance. 
The real trade-union movement, which continues into the present and 
which receives its peculiar stamp from the principle of self-help, the 
author describes in Parts II-IV. Within this chief period of develop- 
ment he distinguishes two phases, corresponding to the passage of the 
two laws of July 4, 1868, and May 1, 1889. 

The different forms of the unions, the chief leaders of the movement, 
particularly Hermann Schulze-Delitzsch, are described in detail. In 
addition such questions as the relation of legislation to taxation, the 
spread of the German idea of trade-unions into foreign countries, the 
fight made by the merchants against co-operative consumption, the 
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attitude of the socialists toward the unions, and many other questions - 
are fully discussed. ` 

In regard to the effects of the new law of 1889, the most important 
innovation of which is the introduction of limited liability, the author's 
judgment is on the whole favorable. The good influence manifests 
. itself in the noticeable increase in the number of unions. In the three 
years from October 1, 1889, to October 1, 1892, not less than two thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-five unions have been formed. Only upon 
the rural labor unions does the new law seem to have had in part a bad 
effect. The difficulties of reorganization under the new law have 
caused the dissolution of a number of unions ; its rigidly prescribed 
forms and the red-tape and expense connected with these have proved 
an obstacle to the formation of new unions. 
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KARI, DIEHL. 
(Translated by ELLEN C. SEMPLE.) e 





i NOTES. 


THE LAST WORK OF the late Mr. W. E. Hall * must be of special 
value to English students of international relations, and to teachers 
everywhere. The author's standard ‘“‘ Treatise on International Law" 
wairanted the anticipation that this monograph would be scholarly 
' and authoritative, and (he expectation is not disappointed. Mr. Hall 
has dwelt chiefly on the law and the theory, and has not devoted any 
considerable space to the discussion of examples illustrating his text ; 
but in this method of treatment he was justified by the fact that his. 
tory is being so rapidly made in the field covered by this book, that 
any chosen instances would soon get out of date. The chapters which 
will perhaps be of largest interest to persons on this side of the Atlantic 
are those on foreign powers and jurisdiction in their international and 
constitutional aspects, on the agents through whom power and juris- 
diction are exercised, on the persons who are possessed of the status 
of British subjects, on protectorates, spheres of influence, and barbar- 
ous countries, and on jurisdiction or the high seas and in respect of ` 
acts done there. ! 


! ^ 





RECENT DISCOVERIES have greatly enriched our knowledge of the 
history of Greece. But the theories and discussions based on the new 
materials have only confused the reader, who is not a Hellenist. To 
obviate this confusion, Holm wrote, ten years ago, a “short” history 
of Greece, in which the ascertained facts were clearly distinguished 


* A Treatise on the Foreign Powers and Jurisdiction of the British Crown. By 
WILLIAM X. HALL. Pp. xv, 304. Price, $2.60. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894. - 
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from the hypotheses. The first volumeis now translated into English, x 
and by corrections and additions, furnished by the author, has been 
brought up to date, , 

The tone is cautious and inspires confidence. After the deluge of 
writing on the Homeric question, it is refreshing to read the clear and 
concise áccount here given. Scholars will rejoice in the wealth of bib- 
liographical and éritical notes. In fact, at least one-fourth of the 
present volume consists of useful apparatus, largely bibliographical 
in content and carefully revised, as is shown by the mention of books 
published as late as 1893. 

The translation is accurate but lacks life. In this, however, it 
resembles its German original. This lack of life and the almost exces- 
sive caution in statements detract somewhat from the pleasure of the 
reader. But the work is of great value and answers a real need. 





IN A RECENT WORK on “ Antisemitismus und Strafrechtspflege’ + 
many examples are cited from the Prussian judicial decisions to 
show that the criminal law is not enforced in the same way against all 
political parties; that, for example, indictments, which are punished 
in social-democrats to the full extent of the law, in the anti-semitics 
are not regarded as culpable. The author does a service in the in- 
' terests of justice in pointing out and putting together these facts, As 
to the cause of this wzegual administration of the law, the author sup- 


LJ 


poses it to be an erroneous understanding of the statutes. To the. 


credit of the Prussian judges one may assent to this opinion of the 
author, and avoid the temptation to follow up the not remote thought 
as to whether the anti-semitic feeling has not perhaps penetrated a 
little into the ranks of the judges. At any rate, such zuegualities in 
the application of the law are greatly to be regretted, and, as the 
author very truly points out, they undermine ‘‘confidence in an im- 
partial administration of justice," whereby * the way is made easy for 
lawlessness and anarchy." In point of fact, it is possible to prove in 
‘Germany a connection between anti-semitism and anarchistic tenden- 
cies, for the former has in many cases profoundly shaken the authority 
of the state. 





AS A CONTRIBUTION to the Columbian Exhibition the Imperial 
German Government sent two volumes on the German universities. 

* The History of Greece. Yrom its commencement to the close of the independ- 
ence: of the Greek Nation. By ApoLPH Horm. In fourvolumes. Vol. I. Up to 
the end of the Sixth Century B. C. Pp. SE 432. Price, $2.50. New York, Mac- 
milan & Co, 1894. -, e 

t Antisemitismus und Strafrechisb/lege, By MAX PARMOD. Zweite Auflage. 
Berlin : Cronbach, 1894. : 
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' For these Professor Paulsen, of . Berlin, furnished a concise and able ' 
introduction. The latter has now been translated* by Professor Perry, 
of Columbia, and is an important addition to English works dealing 
with the subject. The chapter on the historical development of the 
German universities is the longest (72 pp.) and most satisfactory. 'The 
other chapters treat of the’ general character; relations to the state, 
to the Church,and to the community ; teachers and teaching ; students- 
and the pursuit of study ; and the unity of the university. 
Many of the problezns ! confronting the German universities are 
stated, and some of these furnish matter for earnest thought to Ameri- 
. can students, The defence of the much-abused lecture-system will 
conimand attention. The value of the book is enhanced by an intro- 
, duction on '' The Relation of the German Universitiesto the Problems 
of Higher Education: in the United States," written by Professor - 
Nicholas Murray Butler. In the appendices the latest statistics and 
` a carefully selected bibliography are given. The volume is adequately 
indexed; : 


d 1 
i 





“THE THIRD SESSION of the Summer Meeting organized by the 
American Society for the Extension of University Teaching will take 
place in the buildings of : the University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, July 1-26. A very &ttractive series of lectures in the field of 
political science has been arranged, and a remarkable corps of 
eminent specialists secured to conduct the work. ‘The lectures will 
occupy from three to five hours daily for four weeks, and after each 
lecture an opportunity will be given. for general discussion. The 
following is the program of the Politics Department : 

Professor Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, besides the inaugural 
address on “ Democracy " will give a series upon The Constitutional 
"^ Government of the United States. (1) ' What is Constitutional Gov- 

` ernment?” (2) “ Political Liberty." (3) “Written Constitutions ; 
The Nature, Origin, and Significance of Our Own." (4) “ The Eë 
ization and Powers of Congress. " (5) ‘The Function of the Courts 
Under a Constitutional Government. zi 

Professor J. W. Jenks, of Cornell, will lecture upon Politics in the ` 
Modern Democracy. i1) ‘‘The Essentials of Citizenship." (2) “ The 
Principles of Representation." (3) ''The Function of the Legisla- 
ture." (4) “ Direct Legislation " (Referendum and Initiative). ei 
“The Guidance of Public Opinion.” 

Professor Macy, of Towa College, upon Political Parties and Politi- 
cal Leadership. (1) “ Party Organization, a Fact to be Reckoned with. 

* The German Universities : Their Character and Historical Development. By 
FRIEDRICH PAULSEN. Pp. xxxi, 254. Price, $2.00. New York and London : Mac- 


millan & Co., 1895. 
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The Relation of Parties to Mobs.” (2) “ Party Leadership Under the 
English Cabinet System and Under the American Federal System,” 
(3) “The Effect of the Slavery Question and the Civil War upon 
Political Parties." (4) ‘‘ Political Issues since the Civil War." (5) 
. “The Relation of the School and the Church to Political Leadership." 

- Professor H. C. Adams, of the University of Michigan, upon Re- 
lation of the State to Industrial Society. (1) “ Doctrine of Restricted 
Governmental Functions Regarded as an Historical Product." (2) 
“Analysis of the Theory of Restricted Governmental Functions." (3) 
** Classification of'Industries from the Point of View of Governmental 
Functions," (4) ‘The Functions of Government in the Presence of 
Modern Monopolistic Tendency.” (5) “The Function of Govern- 
ment in the Presence of Modern Labor Controversies." 

Professor A. B. Hart, of Harvard, upon Special Topics. (I) 
‘American Political Inventions." (2) “The New England Town 
Meeting." (3) “ Puritan Politics." 

Professor E. J. James, of the University of Pennsylvania, upon The 
American Citizen: His Privileges and Immunities. (1) ‘‘ Who are 
_ Citizens." (2) "Civil Rights." (3) “ Political Privileges.” (4) 

* Civil and Political Obligations." (5) ‘‘Means of Enforcing the 
Rights and Obligations of Citizens.” 

Professor W. G. Sumner, of Yale, upon (1) “Militarism.” (2) 
** [ndustrialism." 

Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews, upon Govern- 
ment of European Cities. (I) ‘‘Introductory.” (2) “The English 
System of Municipal Government.” (3) “The German System of 
‘Municipal Government.” (4) ‘‘ French and Italian Systems of Mu- 
nicipal Government." (5) ‘‘ Lessons for America from the Experience 
of European Cities." 

Dr. Albert A. Bird, Staff Lecturer of the Extension Society, upon 
The Municipal Government of Philadelphia. (1) “Elections and 
Election Laws." (2) ‘‘ The Machinery of the City Government.” (3) 
t The City and its Franchises." (4) ‘‘ Public Works,” (5) “ Taxa- 
tion and Finance.” ! 

Professor E. R. L. Gould, of the University of Chicago, upon Social 
Problems of Cities. (1) “Relation of Civil Reform to Social Pro- 
gress.” (2) ''Housing of the Poor." (3) “ Public Recreation.” 

Rev. W. B.. Hale, of Middleboro, Mass., upon Social Ideas and 
Social Realities. (x) “The Family." (2) ' The. Mob." (3) “The 
Political Party." (4) “The Nation." (5) ''The Church.” 

Rev. Edward E. Hale, Boston, upon Social Reform. (1) ''The 
Abolition of Pauperism." (2) ‘‘ The Relief of Poverty." (3) “The 
Battle of Intemperance.’’ (4) ‘‘ The Ideal City.” 
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[This department of the ANNALS will endeavor to place before the members of 
the Academy all items of interest which will serve to indicate the municipal 
activity of the large, cities of Europe and America. Among the contributors are: 
James W. Pryor, Esq., Secretary City Club, New York City; Sylvester Baxter, Esq., 
Boston Herald, Boston ; Samuel B. Capen, Esq., President Municipal League, Bos- 
ton; Mr. A. L, Crocker, Minneapolis; Victor Rosewater, Ph. D., Omaha Bee, 
Omaha; Professor John Henry Gray, Chairman Committee on Municipal Affaits, 
Civic Federation, Chicago.] 





AMERICAN CITIES. 


Philadelphia.—The Fourth Annual Message of Mayor Stuart, to- 
gether with the preliminary financial and administrative reports of 
departments, give much interesting information concerning the pro- 
gress in municipal work during the year ending December 31, 1894. 
A résumé of municipal activity during the Mayor's four-years’ term is 
also given. Considering the work undertaken as well as that actually 
accomplished, it would seem that Philadelphia is entering upon a new 
era of public improvements. Street-paving, re-paving and drainage 
have advanced at an unprecedented rate. To take, for instance, some 
facts illustrative of this change, we find that during the last four years, , 
nearly one and one-quarter million square yards of street were repaved 
with modern and improved pavement. ‘his represents twenty-five 
miles more than the entire surface repaved during the twenty years 
from 1870 to 1890. In addition, about one and one-half million square 
yards of new paving were laid during the same period. The addi- 
tional privileges granted to the passenger railway companies incident 
to the introduction of the trolley system were made conditional 
upon the repaving of the streets occupied by such companies, with 
such material as the Director of Public Works might prescribe. During 
the two years, 1893 and 1894, the companies repaved, mainly with 
asphaltum, 181 miles of street. During the last four years, therefore, 
the city and the street railway companies have paved or repaved a total 
of over four hundred miles of street. ‘This remarkable change in the 
condition of the streets of the city involved indirectly a large expendi- 
ture for such purposes as drainage; the laying of such improved pave- 
ment as asphaltum making it desirable to place the system of drainage 
in the very best condition. During the four years from January 1, 
1891, nearly fifty-five miles of main and one hundred and ninety miles 
of branch sewers were constructed. The former represents a total 
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equal to the entire system of main sewers constructed between 1868 
and 1891, whereas the latter is equivalent to the entire mileage of 
branch sewers constructed during the preceding fourteen years. 

Comparing the condition of the streets in 1890 and 1894, we find 
that in the former there were 755 miles of paved streets, of which 
115 were rubble, 375 cobble, 88 macadam roads, and 144 of improved 
paving (such as asphaltum). In 1894 there were 872.9 miles of im- 
proved highways, of which 92 were paved with rubble, 164 with cob- 
bles, 114 of macadam, and 502 of improved pavements. 

The report of the Bureau of Water shows a great increase in the 
facilities for the supply, although very little effort was made to improve 
its quality. During the four-years’ term of the out-going Mayor, over 
$4,000,000 was expended in extensions, mainly for the increase of stor- 
age and pumping capacity. While in 1890 the pumping capacity per 
day was about 185,000,000 gallons, in 1894 it was 311,000,000 gallons. 
‘The storage capacity of the reservoirs in 1890 was about 869,000,000 
gallons; in 1894 it was 1,400,000,000 gallons, an increase of 61 per cent. 
'The per capita consumption of water continues to increase, as is shown 
by the fact that in 3894 the average daily consumption was over 164 
gallons per capita daily (197,000,000 gallons), The rapidly increasing 
per capita consumption is becoming one of the serious problems of 
the Water Bureau. That 164 gallons is far beyond the real needs of 
the city there cannot be the slightest doubt and that quite an ap- 
preciable percentage represents willful waste is equally true. One 
important element is the large amount of water required by the manu- 
facturing establishments. There is no reason, why the taxpayers of 
Philadelphia should be paying for water consumed by such enter. ` 
prises. The only possible solution to the question seems to be the 
introduction of a water meter system. Between 1885 and 1895 the per 
capita daily consumption of water increased from 72 to 164 gallons. 
In New York it is at present but 9o gallons, in Boston, 89.3. The 
water meter system will tend to reduce the waste which these 164 
gallons involve, and will at all events distribute the burden of water- 
rates more equitably. 

The city's gas works make a very favorable financial showing in 
spite of the fact that the price of gas was reduced in 1894 from 
$1.50 to $1.00 per thousand cubic feet. In the estimate of profit, 
which, during the last four years, has amounted to nearly $3,000,000, 
no attempt is made to take into consideration the interest and liquida- 
tion of the loans contracted for the construction and extensions of 
the gas works; a system which would necessarily prevail if the works 
were under private control, and which the requirements of sound 
financial administration would seem to dictate. Under such a system, 
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however, the Philadelphia City Gas Works vit shout a considerable 
deficit, even under the old $1.50 rate. With the reduction of the price 
of gas to $1.00 per thousand cubic feet the. Sürplus' over operating 
expenses was but $192,410. Were we to, take into consideration the 
interest on the investment and allowance for wear and tear the deficit 
would be over $850,005, while if the liquidation of the debt con- 


tracted for the construction and extension of the works were included ` 


the deficit would be nearly one and one-half million dollars. The 
reasons for the inordinately high cost of manufacture have not as yet 
been definitely ascertzined. ‘That it does cost more than in other 
cities there can be no doubt. 

The general financial condition of the city is SE notwith- 
standing the fact that during the year 1894 the total expenditures 
Were $32,390,333.57 and the total receipts $30,689,319.36, showing an 
excess of expenditure of $1,700,942.21. 

New York City.-—TLe Committee of Seventy of New York City has 
just published a preliminary report of the Sub-committee on Baths 
and Lavatories, which makes a strong plea for a complete system of 
baths and lavatories within the city. The experience of the New 
York “Association for Improving the Condition of the Foor” in the 
construction of the pe»ple's baths, shows the great benefit derived by 
the poorer classes frora such institutions. During the three years of 
its operation, over 20c,0co people have used the baths, and the small 
' charge of five cents per bath goes far toward defraying the entire cost 
of operation, The experience of Birmingham, Liverpool and other 
English cities is given, all of which tends to confirm the desirability 
of the institutions recommended by the committee. 


Review of the Situation in New York City.* 


The voters represerting two million people living in the City of 
New Vork and constituting about one-third of the population of the 
State, effected a complete overturning of the city government in 
November, by a vote of hree to two. To meet the demands of those 
who effected this change, several bills were prepared and introduced 
in the legislature. Tue most important of these were: 

I. A bill giving the mayor power to remove summarily the heads 
of departments in the city government. 

2. A bill to effect the removal of the police justices; and to make 
it possible to reform the police courts. 

3. A bill to reorgarize the department of education. 

4. Three bills to reconstruct the police departments. 


* This review has been furnished by James W. Pryor, Esq., Secretary of the 
City Club of New York. i 
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So far as fnere -egislation could avail, these bills were designed to 
eradicate some of the gréatest and most notorious evils in our municipal 
government, evils from most of which thousands of the poor and 
. defenceless were suffering daily. The police bills were not introduced - 
until March. ‘The bills prepared by the Lexow Senate Investigating 
Committee were inadequate to meet the abuses which the investiga- 
tion had broughttolight. Independent measures were then prepared 
in this city. Of the six measures named, only the first has passed the 
legislature. All the others have been delayed upon one pretext 
or another, the real reason being found, however, in the efforts of 
the politicians to manipulate these bills for political effect, without 
reference to the interests of New York City or the wishes of its 
people. | l 

On the fourth of February a mass meeting called by the reform or- 
ganizations was held in the large hall of Cooper Union. The assem- 
bling of a political meeting as large and representative and determined 
as was this, upon a day three months after an election, was an event 
almost unprecedented within the memory of the. men who are now 
active in our municipal affairs. The speeches were on a high plane 
of civic virtue and wisdom, and evidently expressed the views of the 
great audience. Resolutions calling upon the legislature to pass the 
reform bills, and denouncing bossism, were adopted. Upon resolution 
of this meeting the committee which drafted the reform police bills 
was appointed. 

Another mass meeting, equally successful, was held in Cooper 
Union on the twenty-seventh of March, under the auspices of the 
Committee of Seventy and other organizations which joined in the 
call. In addition to resolutions similar to those of the fourth of 
February this meeting adopted an address to the people of the State, 
in which the gravity of the situation was clearly brought out. 

The earnest efforts of Mayor Strong to carry out the policy to which 
he is pledged are hardly second in interest to the progress of reform 
legislation. The consternation of the politicians, when they became 
convinced that the Mayor proposed to treat as serious the solemn 
assurances upon which he accepted the nomination from the reform 
organizations, has been ludicrous. The appointments thus far made 
have been very much superior to those to which Tammany mayors 
have accustomed us. With very few exceptions, the people expect 
the'new officers to discharge their duties ably and honestly. At the 
same time, several of the appointments have been criticised upon the 
ground that they seem to tend toward a division of spoils among the 
political bodies which supported the reform candidates. These are ap- 
pointments of men who are active and prominentin those bodies. The 
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criticism is made upon principle, and without reflecting in any way 
upon these men. No matter how excellent the standard of men ap- 
pointed, such an appcrtionment of appointments would bring the 
present administration within the spirit of the system which was over- 
thrown in the recent elections. f 

Boston.—The retirement of Mayor Matthews, who occupied the 
position of chief executive for four consecutive terms (of one year 
. each), has been the occasion of an address upon the condition of the 
city during his administration.* In this review of the administrative 
and financial conditior. of the city, Mayor Matthews makes several 
important recommendetions. He advocates the lengthening of the 
term of the executive from one to two or three years ; the appointment 
of heads of departments for an indeterminate period, that is, until 
death, resignation or removal ; the consolidation of the present depart- 
ments, thirty-three in number, into a small number of important ex- 
ecutive departments; with further sub-divisions into bureaus. The 
legislative branch, which is at present bicameral, ought to be, accord. 
ing to Mr. Matthews a single body, composed of from twenty- 
four to twenty-seven mien elected for a term of three years. One 
of the strongest recommendations of the Mayor is for the radical 
re-organization of the system of police administration. Since 1885 this 
department has been in the hands of a State board appointed by the 
governor. It is suggested that the police department be again re- 
stored to the control of the city and placed in charge of a superintend- 
ent appointed by the mayor. ‘The various elective officials, such as 
the Board of Street Commissioners, are to be placed under a system of 
mayoralty appointmert. A similar reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Education, to be placed under a superintendent SE be 
the mayor, is recommended. 

At the close of these suggestions for reform, the Mayor makes a 
statement which is extremely characteristic of the attitude of the State 
legislatures toward the cities, and throws nota little light upon the 
present condition of city government in the United States. In ex- 
plaining why these reforms have not been pressed with. greater 
. energy by himself and others, he urges as an excuse that it would be 
impossible for a ‘Democratic mayor to obtain any such changes from a 
Republican legislature They would be looked upon as a scheme to 
benefit a Democratic administration. He expresses the hope that the 
incoming mayor, a Republican, will fare better at the hands of the 
legislature. 8 

* City Government of Boston.” By NATHAN MATTHEWS, JI., Mayor of Boston, 


1891-95. The valedictory eddress to the members of the City Council, January 5, 
1895. Boston: Rockwell & Churchill, State Printers. : 
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‘Street Railways in Massachusetts, 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of 
Railroad Commissioners* gives a complete description of the street 
railway systems in the cities of the State. The fact that few of our 
States publish such reports accounts for the lack of information con- 
cerning the development and financial importance of the street rail- 
way system in the United States. 

The report shows, in the first place, a remarkable increase in the’ 
electric railway system. Thus, as late as 1888, there was not a single 
mile of electric railway in operation in Massachusetts, The length 
of the horse railway system was 534 miles. By the end of 1894 it 
had decreased to 104 miles; the electric system having increased to 
825 miles, making a total of 929 miles. This increase of a new sys- 
tem of street railway transportation has necessitated a ‘large capital 
expenditure, which for the time being has diminished the dividends, 
so that in 1894 the average rate was 6.1 per cent compared with 6.9 
per cent in 1893. 

The advantage of the electric over the horse car system is not 
brought out quite as clearly as one would expect. In comparing the 
net earnings of the horse car system, we find the following percent- 
age of increase in the accounts of the latter as compared with the 
former in 1888 : l 


Net earnings per passenger e ee eee 0. . 60.5 per cent, 

Net earnings per car mile rum. . . . .. se ar Rowe: Eus SEO. es 

Wet earnings per round trip run. s.a assesses 825 € * 

Net earnings per mileofrailway. .. .. ...... .. 50.87" * = 
Cost of railway per mile. au a 59.17 ' 6  '* 
Capitalization per mile. ,.......-.... um 63.95 “* — ** 


The economy affected by the electric system is shown, however, by 
. the fact that while in 1885 the percentage of operating expenses to 
income was 80.2 per cent in 1894the proportion was but 69.51 per 
cent. 

The last decade has shown a marvelous increase in the capital 
invested in street railway transportation. "Thus, in 1885 the capital 
Stock of all the street railway companies in Massachusetts was little. 
more than $8,000,000; in 1894 it was nearly $27,000,000. During the 
same period the number of employes has increased from 4103 to 
7451; the number of cars from 2114 to 4058 ; the total passengers car- 
ried from 100,746,786 to 220,464,099 ;- while the number of horses used 
has decreased from 9785 to 2014. The report contains an analysis of 


+ Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Board of Railway Commissioners.” 
Public Document, No. 14. January, 1895. Boston: Wright & Potter Printing Co., 
State Printers, - : ` ` i 
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the accounts of all the street railway companies within the State, mak- 
ing it comparatively easy for any municipality to determine the possi- 
ble income that might be derived fróm a participation in the profits 
of such companies. The lack of trustworthy information on this 
point in most of our American cities has been one of the reasons for 
the absence of any just appreciation on the part of the population of 
the value of franchises granted to such companies. 

San Francisco.—The citizens of San Francisco are about to vote 
upon a new charter framed in accordance with the Constitutional 
Amendment adopted ix 1879, which gives to all cities with a popula- 
tion exceeding one hundred thousand,* the right to frame their own 
charters through an elective board of fifteen free-holders, which charter 
must be submitted to tae people for adoption or rejection. In 1880 
San Francisco made a first attempt to take advantage of this provision, 
but the charter adopted ky the board of free-holders was rejected by 
the people.. In 1882 &nother board was elected, but their charter 
shared the same fate. A third attempt in 1887 proved equally unsuc- 
cessful. 

The present charter fcr the city was framed by a board of free-holders 
elected in November, 1394. It contains some radical changes in the 
form of government. The legislative power is vested in a Board of: 
Supervisors consisting cf twelve members elected on a general ticket 
for a term of two years. ‘he main changes however, are found in the 
provisions relating to the executive departments, especially in the 
position ofthe mayor. He is to be elected for a term of two years and 
the appointment of all officers, whose election or appointment is not 
otherwise specially provided for, is placed in his hands. He is made 


ex-officio president of the board of supervisors. The Department of 


Public Works is placed ander the management of three commissioners, 
constituting a board of public works to be appointed by the mayor for 
a period of four years, subject to removal by him. This board is to’ 
have full charge of the work on streets, sewers, public buildings, and 
the supervision of contracts connected therewith. 

The educational system of the city is placed under the control and ` 
management of a board of five school directors appointed by the 
mayor for a period of foar vears. The Police Department is to be man- 
aged by a board of four police commissioners, appointed by the mayor 
for a term of four yea-s. It is provided that the mayor shall not 
appoint more than two from the same political party. The Fire De- 
partment is placed uncer a similar board, similarly appointed.’ The 
Health Department, under a board of three members, and a Board of 


* By subsequent amendments extended to EES beier a EE exceeding ten 


thousand, à 
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‘Election Commissioners consisting of four members, are all appointed 
by the mayor for terms of two and foür years respectively. 

The charter, furthermore, contains important civil service provisions, 
applying to the main departments of the city government. A board 
‘of three civil service commissioners is provided for, to be ap- 
pointed by the mayor for a term of three years. On the sixteenth of 
April, 1895, this charter is to be submitted to the people at a special 
election. If adopted by them, it must be submitted to the legislature, 
which has the right to accept or reject it iz dato, If ratified by the 
legislature, it then becomes the organic law of the city, superseding 
its present charter and any special laws inconsistent with its pro- 
"visions. 

FOREIGN CITIES. 

Berlin.—4A recent report of the ' Five Insurance Institute’ shows 
the increasing importance and usefulness of one of the oldest muni- 
cipal institutions of Berlin. Atthe close of the last century the city 
organized what amounts to a mutual fire insurance association of prop- 
erte owners. Insurance against fire in this association was made ob- 
ligatory upon every property owner, and the premium was made 
dependent upon the losses incurred during the year. In this way 
every property owner became interested in the fire-proof construc- 
tion of every building within the city, which accounts to a very great 
extent for the strict enforcement of building regulations. The report 
shows that during the last year the buildings within the city were 
insured for over $800,000,000, and that the loss by fire amounted toa 
little over $150,000, or nine cents per capita of the population. When 
this is compared with the loss in other cities, the amount is insignifi- 
cant. Thus, in New York the loss from fire in 1891 was $3.86 per 
capita; in Chicago, $2.44; in Philadelphia, $2.34, and in Paris, 45c. 

London.—The report of the Royal. Commission on the ‘‘ Unifica- 
tion of London, "77 appointed in March, 1893, contains a very complete 
exposition of the peculiar administrative and financial conditions 
under which the great English metropolis has been living. The Com- 
mission, which was composed of the Hon. Leonard H. Courtney; 
Sir Thomas Henry Farrer; Mr. Robert D. Holt, Mayor of the City 
of Liverpool; Henry H. Crawford, Esq., Solicitor to the Corporation 
of the city of London; and Edward O. Smith, Esq., Town Clerk of 
the city of Birmingham, examined experts and parties interested at 
stated intervals from the ninth of June, 1893, untilthe eighth of 
June, 1894. 

*' The report is printed by Eyre & Spottiswoode, Fleet street, London. Vol. I, 


"Minutes of Evidence, price, 5s. Vol. II, Special Reports, price, 5s, 29. Vol. III, 
Report of the Commissioners, price, 15. 3d. 
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The first volume of the report (620 quarto pages) contaius the testi- 
mony of these witnesses. The second volume, which, for purposes 
of ascertaining the present condition of local government in Metro- 
politan London, is by far the most valuable, contains some twenty 
special reports upon such questions as the relation of the city of 
London to the surrounding vestries; the powers and duties of the 
various local authorities throughout the county; the position of the 
London County Council; the financial condition of the Corporation 
of the city of London ; statistics concerning the local areas into which 
‘London is divided for various governmental and electoral purposes, 
etc. These reports tend to show the chaotic condition of administra- 
tive jurisdiction in the county of London. 

The old city with its single square mile of area and a continually 
diminishing populatioa (in 1891; 37,000) still retains many of the 
privileges of the med-zval corporation, It is true the “ Metropolis 
Management Act” of 1885 gave to the enormous population of the 
present county of Lordon a kind of central authority with jurisdic- 
tion extending over the entire area, but its powers were so restricted 
and traversed at everz turn by the powers of the local vestry boaxds. 
thata systematic and harmonious development of municipal institu- 
tions remained practically impossible. During the period between 
this act and the Loca. Government Act of 1888, the powers of this 
‘‘Metropolitan Board of Works?' were gradually increased; the 
* City," however, retaining the greater part of its former powers and 
privileges. The estab.ishment of a representative County Council, 
which in 1888 succeeded to the old Metropolitan Board of Works, 
marked an important step toward giving to the county of London a 
strong central organization capable of co-ordinating the more impor- 
tant problems of local policy. The city was expressly exempted from 
the most important p-ovisions; a state of affairs which in the lapse 
of time must necessarily become untenable. Immediately after the 
establishment of the County Council the efforts to bring the '' City” 
‘within the ordinary ju-isciction of a central municipal authority were 
resumed with renewed vigor. The result was the appointment of a 
Royal Commission, and the present report. In the third volume the 
commissioners make their recommendations, to which is appended a 
report of a special committee of the Court of Common Council of the 
city, dissenting from the views of the Commission. 

The Commission recommends that the government of the county 
of London be entrusted to a central representative authority; and that 
the present city should become merged into the county ; the entire dis- 
trict being incorporated under the name of the ‘‘ Mayor and Common- 
alty and Citizens of London." The present local ‘bodies or vestries 
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are to be reorganized and given a certain measure of independence as 
regards purely local matters, and governed through a mayor and 
elective council. The central authority is to consist of a Council of 
122 councillors and twenty aldermen presided over by a Lord Mayor, 
who is to succeed to all the actual and traditional privileges of the 
Lord-Mayor of the “ City." The property of the present city is to be 
vested in the new corporation, and the administration of the city 
police to be transferred to the Home Office until the question of the 
management of the police system of the county is definitely settled. 

The report clearly shows a desire on the part of the Commission to 
make the transition to a unified form of municipal government as - 
gradual as possible in order to make the changes acceptable to those 
sections now enj oying special privileges. 
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‘‘Municipal Reform Movements in the United States." By Wm. D. 
TOLMAN, Ph. D., Secretary of the City Vigilance League, New York 
City. With an introductory chapter by the Rev. Chas, H. Parkhurst, 
D.D. Pp. 219. Price, $1.00. New York: F. H. Revell Company, 1895. 
The volume of Mr. Tolman contains an account of the various move- 
. ments for civic reform throughout the United States. It will be of spe- 
cial value to those contemplating the organization of societies for civic 
betterment, and contains many valuable hints concerning such work, 

“Street Railway Investments: A Study in Values.” By EDWARD 
E. HIGGINS. Pp. 102. New York.: Street Railway Publishing Co., 1895. 
The volume by Mr. Higgins traces the growth of the passenger rail- 
way system in this country. The author has very wisely divided the 
subject so as to treat the various classes of cities separately. ‘Thus, in 
seven chapters he deals with the surface railways in cities of a popu- 
lation of less than 15,000; of from 15,000 to 25,000; 25,000 to 35,000 ; 
35,000 to 50,000; 50,000 to 100,000 ; 100,000 to 500,000, and finally of 
cities with a population of over 500,000. The statistical data which 
lack careful co-ordination, serve to show the important place occupied 
by this branch of public transportation service as a means of invest- 


ment. 
Magazine Articles, 


- In the Review of Reviews for April, Dr. Shaw gives an account of 
the activity of the 1nore important reform associations throughout the 
United States. The common ends towards which fhey are all striving, 
such as, non-partisanship in local elections, freedom of the munici- 
pality from legislative interference, etc., are clearly shown. 

In the Ængineering Magazine for April, Mr. M. J. Francisco 
contributes an article on ''The Municipal Ownership of Public 
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Corporations," which is a savage.attack upon the extension of muni- 
cipal functions beyond ptrely political action. 

In the same number Mr. Allen R. Foote discusses the control of 
public-service corporations by municipalities. 

Professor Frank J. Goodnow, of Columbia College, discusses the 
question of ''Municipal Home Rule" in the Political Science Quar- 
terly for March. The amendments to the Constitution of New York, 
with special reference to the provisions regarding special legislation 
are discussed. The author endeavors to show the utter inadequacy of 
the ordinary restrictions upon special legislation for cities. ‘The only 
safe procedure seems to be the insertion of a definition of special legis- 
lation in the Constitition itself. Otherwise, there is danger that 
restrictions will be rerdered of no effect through the liberal interpre- 
tation of the courts. The new Constitution of New York has done 
this through the insertion of a clause which specifically defines general 
and special city laws; the latter being those which relate to a certain 
city or to less than all the cities of a class. 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 





[The editor of this department is glad to receive notes on all topics of interest to 
sociologists and persons working along sociological lines in the broadest accepta- 
tion of the term. It is not the purpose of these columns to define the boundaries 
of sociology, but rather to group in one place for the convenience of members of 
the Academy all available bits of information on the subject that would otherwise 
be scattered throughout various departments of the ANNALS. The usefulness of 
this department will naturally depend largely on the measure of Ge 
accorded the editor by other members of the Academy. 

Among those who have already indicated their interest and willingness to con- 
tribute are such well-known workers along sociological lines as Professor F. H. 
Giddings (Columbia College), Professor W. F. Willcox (Cornell University), Dr. 
John Graham Brooks (Cambridge, Mass.) Dr. E. R. Gould (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity), Mr. John Koren (Boston), Hon. Carroll D. Wright (Washington, D. C.), 
Professor E. Cheysson (Paris) Mr. Robert D. McGonnigle (Pittsburg, Pa.), Presi- 
dent John H. Finley (Knox College), Prof. D. R. Dewey (Boston), Miss Emily Green 
Balch (Jamaica Plains, Mass.), Miss M. E. Richmond (Baltimore, Md.), and others. 


The Theory of Sociology.—72e Law of Population. Three sig- 
nificant publications * attest a renewed interest in the study of Malthus 
and an attempt to restate the Malthusian law of population in a way 
that cannot fail to attract the attention of sociologists. In its original 
form the theory of Malthus, which regarded the growth of population 
as limited by the increase in the means of subsistence, was a purely 
economic problem, and as such. received constant discussion and 
some modification at the hands of all leading economists. Professor 
Patten calls attention to Malthus’ own statement of his law and to the 
confusion in his own thought which led Malthus himself,to shift 
somewhat his basis of proof. This led, further, to several different 
statements of the law on the part of Malthus' successors. Professor 
Patten enumerates four statements of the law, all of which he finds 
defective, and claims that if the law is to be made of any use in politi- 
cal economy, ‘‘it must be restated in a manner more in harmony with 
the present tendencies of economic thought." He claims that ‘‘the 
opposition to be harmonized is not between population and the means 
of subsistence, but rather between population and productive power,” 

* “ Population and Capital. By ARTHUR T. HADLEY., A paper read at the 
seventh annual meeting of the American Economic Association, Columbia College, 
Dec. 27, 1894. To appear shortly in a volume of papers which will make Nos. 5 
and 6 of Vol. ix. of the Publications of the American Econoinic Association. 

"The Law of Population Restated.” By Simon N. Paren, Political Science 
Quarterly. March, 1895. 


" Versuch einer Bevolkerungslehre ausgehend von einer Kritik des Malthus- 
schen Bevolkerungsprincips.” By Dr. FRANK FETTER. Pp. vii-gy. Jena, 1894. 
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And his conclusion is that “ over-population is relative and has ifs cause 
in social and notin physical conditions." ji 

As a check to over-population Malthus ‘laid much stress upon pru- 
dence. and self-restraint, giving two qualities which Professor Patten ` 
thinks are developed by the same conditions that increase the food 
supply, or, what isthe same thing, increase the productive power of 
society, and, at the same time, the unconscious economic checks to 
population. 

Professor Hadley approaches the problem from a somewhat different 
side, but reaches an almost identical conclusion. Comparing the 
growth of population and capital, he finds interacting and mutually 
restrictive elements which tend to an equilibrium. He believes that 
the use of sociological methods of inquiry enables us to connect a dis- 
cussion of the growth of social capital with a study of the Malthusian 
theory, and through the combination ‘‘to present the essential truth 
which underlies them both in a more guarded, and, at the same time, 
a more convincing ani useful form than is commonly given." He 
sketches briefly the attempts of more primitive societies to meet the 
issue involved in the conflict between the growth of population and 
the growth of social capital, by infanticide and the institution of the 
matriarchate, and finally by the development of the military family, 
which enables social capital to accumulate from century to century in 
the hands of the strongest. Even if the system of property is unfair, 
a new tendency is manifest and the struggle becomes one for domina- 
tion rather than for annihilation. Under the perfection of the military 
system, in the changes brought about much more stress is laid on the 
production of wealth as well as on its appropriation, and thus a capi- 
talistic system is gradually introduced. Individual capital becomes a . 
directing force in progress by the law of selection. Not merely do the 
" Strong and the industrious survive, as in the patriarchal and medizeval 
systems; but the prudeat and intellectual are eliminated from the reck- 
less and emotional. Professor Hadley’s conclusion is that ‘‘ Malthus 
made a mistake in giving too much countenance to the idea that pre- 
ventive checks must be conscious; but his socialistic critics make a 
greater mistake in holding that such checks are automatic. The truth 
would seem to be that such checks are, for the most part, institutional. 
The modern family and the modern law of capital have acted as a pow- . 
erful system of preventive checks to population. The apparently auto- 
matic and often unconscious operation of these checks must not blind us 
to the historical power which has established and perpetuated them.” 

Dr. Fetter has worked out with considerable care a criticism of 
Malthus, and has testel by an able collection of statistical material 
the Malthusian predictions and has re-stated the Malthusian theory 
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in a form which he calls ‘‘a voluntary theory! of population," in ` 
which he emphasizes social and psychic factors in very much the same 
way as Professors Hadley and Patten. In his criticism of Malthus’ 
statement of his law, Dr. Fetter calls attention to the double sense 
in which the word “tendency ” or “tends” is used: “Malthus un- 
doubtedly sometimes meant by the statement that the population 
has a tendency to increase faster than the means of subsistence; that 
the possibility or capability of such increase is always present, and, 
again, in the other sense to which this phrase is open, that the num- 
ber of people in any given society at any given time actually did 
increase in conformity to this law." Dr. Fetter points out very well 
how the double thought involved not only created confusion in the 
mind of Malthus, but has been the cause of much of the dispute 
among his followers. He concludes that Malthus’ central idea was 
that the population was in some way determined by the division of 
the sum of the means of subsistence, by the average amount consumed 
by one man, a theory similar in statement to the Wage-Fund theory. 
But, how the sum of the means of subsistence, or the unit of subsist- 
ence, is to be determined Malthus does not indicate. ‘‘It has the 
appearance of an explanation without in reality being one, and Mal- 
thus did not succeed in giving us a satisfactory theory of population.” 

Dr. Fetter has spared those who care to study the question on a 
statistical side, much trouble by bringing together in the second part 
of his monograph the latest statistics from all countries which will 
serve to test the Malthusian theory. These tabies relate to the number 
of marriages ; the age of contracting parties; the influence of property 
and of class distinctions on age and number of marriages; the number 
of children to each marriage in the various social classes, etc. A com- 
parison of the number of persons per thousand of the population 
. marrying, shows the following falling off for the period 1886 to 1890 
compared with the figures given by Malthus based on returns for the 
years indicated for each country : 


France (5895) EE 14.9 . 
Norway (1790) 4-3 eek ue oE CE e oro A TE EE 15.4 
England (beginning of seventeenth century). . . . . . . . .. 17.4 
Holland (about 1785). s.. 3E o9 9e wo. wo ow oi ee 18.5 
Sweden. (1997-1760) — sr. 5.9 1 7 A X pe WC E 9S es Ee 17.8 


The figures for the period 1886 to 1890 for these same countries were 
as follows: 


Franee ox aos b weg de o IDA og! A Eet re ode e ig 14.3 
NOIPWASN V WO REG A Menem e Le 2 Aas c Spin dt rA SO n ec 12.6 
England 442224934 Neg uu Dur Reds IT 14.5 
Boland . V seod es d te E xo ger aeu ders 13.9 
Sweden. . ..... V kic GCSE C PCR CUM Bae SR E E 12.2 
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The age of marriage for both men and women is highest among the 
small agricultural property holders. The age is lowest for men 
among the poorest classes and highest among the well-to-do classes, ' 
The general present teadency in all countries is a lowering of the 
age rather than a raising of the same. — The birth-rate has fallen since‘ 
the sixties in all western countries with the exception of Italy. 

Dr. Fetter believes that the problem of over-population will be 
solved by the introduct.on'of psychological elements into our educa- 
tion ; by the influence of an improvement in the standard of life; 
and by the educational training of social institutions. ‘To this latter 
method, he believes society must turn, and with a feeling of greater . 
responsibility bring such educational agencies, as, for instance, the 
encouragement of small property-holding, State activity iu the line of 
savings banks, etc., to bear upon the lower classes. And, with such 
measures in view he concludes with the words: “A rightly defined 
theory of population is not the prop of any impending injustice, 
nor the weapon of any privileged class, nor the enemy of true pro- 
gress. It does not igncre the errors of the past, nor the evils of the 
present, and it views with hope the future of society.” . 

Unemployed.—Repor? of Massachusetis Commission. The com-: 
mission on the unemployed has submitted to the Legislature the first 
part of its report, dealing with relief measures, 

Under the act authorizing its existence the commission was organ- 
ized June 29; 1894, and has consequently had but a few months in 
which to pursue its investigation. The act called for an extensive 
inquiry on subjects widely differing from each other. On some of 
these subjects there wes little data available and no precedent for 
the methods to be followed. The commission, therefore, has had to 
devise its own machinecy of inquiry, as well as to collect independ- 
ently the facts called fcr. The commission has kept well within the 
appropriation which was made, and has already collected a large por- 
tion of its material. 

This first part of the report is confined to relief measures adopted in 
. Massachusetts and elsewhere, chiefly during the winter of 1893-94. 
The discussion of the relative merits of these methods, and suggestions 
for the future, have beea postponed until the final report, which will 
embody the recommerdations of the Board. In Massachusetts the 
relief agencies considered.are special relief committees organized by 
the citizens of the several cities and towns, municipal departments. 
which gave employment upon public works, labor organizations 
which gave out-of-work benefits or used other funds for similar 
purposes, private charitable agencies, and public poor departments. 
Interest will centre chiefy upon the operations of special relief 
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committees and the employment upon public works, for these were 
. due to the unusual depression, and have seldom been resorted to in 
Massachusetts. 

In thirteen Massachusetts cities or towns special relief committees. 
"were formed ofthe citizens at large. In seven of these, of which Wor- 
cester is the most striking case, relief was given without the require- 
‘ment of work. In five, relief was given both gratuitously and in the 
form of work, Ofthese, Cambridge, Chelsea and Lynn are the most. 
prominent examples. In only one city, Boston, did a special relief 
committee give aid except in return for work. 

The employment upon public works consisted in the continuation 
beyond the usual season of work already in hand, the hastening of 
work, and the undertaking of work which probably would not have 
been done at allin the near future if the desire to give employment. 
had not served as a stimulus. ‘The work performed consisted of 
street cleaning, street construction, sewer work, park work, gravel 
filling, stone breaking, and construction and maintenance of water 
works. In a few cases the wages paid were considerably lower than 
those usually paid in the departments giving employment, for it was 
thought that the inexperience of the workmen and the unfavorable 
season made labor at the usual rates unprofitable ; in many cases the. 
wages were somewhat reduced below the usual point, but commonly, 
emergency men were paid the same.as regular laborers, In almost 
every town, some loss was suffered from the inexperience of the men 
and the unfavorable season of the year. The average increase of 
cost was perhaps 4o per cent, though in some instances the increase 
was as much as 200 per cent. 

Of relief afforded by labor organizations, the commission has been 
unable to obtain full statistics, partly because of the unwillingness of 
trade-unions to make public their doings, and partly because the 
relief afforded was unusual in character and therefore records of its 
distribution were not kept by the unions in a form available for publi- 
cation. A few typical instances are stated, however, showing the 
unusual benefits afforded by the cigar makers and the textile workers. 
of the State. That the trade organizations spent large sums in caring 
for their unemployed is shown, in addition, by the statements of those 
who raised special funds or opened voluntary subscriptions. The 
relief afforded by the central labor union of Boston is notable, not 
simply because it was contributed by others than members of trade 
organizations, but because it was distributed to families known to be 
in distress, whether they wereconnected with trade organizations or not. 

The relief granted by private charities was increased in amount at: 
least 50 per cent over that of a normal year, and the proportion of 
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families who applied for relief for the first time is unusually large. 
There were few soup hcuses, and a marked advance in relief methods 
over preceding years in the attempt to furnish work by opening wood- 
yards, sewing-rooms or incustrial laundries. Precautions were taken 
that the product sold should not enter into competition with persons 
‘regularly in employment, but the difficulty of making sales in this 
way precluded success in most cases. 

The relief afforded by public poor departments was much greater, 
‘particularly in the cities of more than 20,000 inhabitants, where it 
reached two or three times as much as in previous years. In four 
cities, men were sent t» wood-yards for this purpose; in two, they 
were sent to the town farms; and in three, they were employed at 
stone-breaking. 

A rough approximation of the number of persons aided, single or 
representatives of fami-ies,in Massachusetts by three of the relief 
agencies mentioned, cit zens' relief committees, public works and poor 
departments, puts the figures at 65,000. This alone, probably repre- 
sents increased or ‘unusual aid for more than 40,000 persons or fami- 
lies. Some may have been counted twice, but it is hardly possible 
that the number aidec by private charities and labor organizations 
would not restore this f gure. 

The applicants for relief were chiefly of the unskilled class. In ` 
some towns, indeed, wkere the distress was due to depression in an 
industry which furnished a large part of the employment of the town, 
many skilled workmen were forced to apply for aid. A large propor- 
tion, even of the skilled, are reported as improvident. In many cases, 
applicants appeared wi ling to do a fair day's work in return for their 
wages. 

With very few excep-ions, relief was afforded only to residents or 
persons appearing to heave a bona fide intention to settle. Investiga- 
tion was generally attempted, but usnally proved to be inadequate or 
was subsequently abandoned altogether. 

A number of interesting experiments carried on in cities of the 
United States outside of Massachusetts, are discussed in the report. 

In Indianapolis the administration of emergency relief was under- 
' taken by a committee 5f the Commercial Club which dispensed food 
in return for work. If a person's application for aid was reported 
favorably, an accoun- book was issued to him, upon which he 
could obtain at a market maintained by the committee a ration sup- 
posed to be sufficient for his family. The ration was made up upon a 
definite system, and was intended to include all necessary foods. It 
was changed from time to time, and the cost was charged upon the 
account book at seventy-two or eighty-two cents or at one dollar, 
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according to its composition. The retail price of the articles would 
have been about $1.60. Every effort was made to obtain the best at 
the lowest possible cost, and assistance was given in the selection by 
dealers interested in the work of the committee. The committee was 
unable to procure private employment for the men whom it needed 
to assist, and therefore, for most of the time the main reliance was 
public work. 

In Detroit a unique plan was adopted upon the recommendation of 
the mayor, Hon. Hason S. Pingree, by which unoccupied land within 
the city limits and adjacent was utilized by the unemployed for raising 
vegetables for their consumption during the coming winter. About 
450 acres of land were utilized in this way. A special Agricultural 
Commission, appointed to take charge of this work, staked off the 
land in small parcels, plowed and harrowed ic, and furnished seed. 
It is reported that the venture netted to the crltivators food to the 
value of twelve or fourteen thousand dollars, costing the committee 
only three thousand six hundred dollars. 

In New Vork the most interesting experiment was the cleaning of 
tenement houses, conducted under the direction of the East Side 
Relief Work Committee. Houses numbering seven hundred, com- 
prising three thousand rooms, eight hundred halls, five hundred cel- 
lars, besides sheds, stables, lofts, etc., were whitewashed ; three thou- 
sand four huudred eighty-five barrels of refuse were removed from five 
hundred fifty cellars ; in addition to these, two thousand five hundred 
halis and two thousand two hundred rooms were cleaned and scrubbed. 
Nearly twenty thousand dollars was expended as wages for the unem- 
ployed in this way. 

In Chicago, the most interesting relief was given by work for 
which payment was made in tickets redeemable in lodging, food, 
clothing, The work consisted of labor upon the streets. 

The experiments undertaken abroad for emergency relief are similar 
to those in the United States, and throw but little light upon the 
problem. 

The Report of the Citizens’ Relief Committee of Boston * is per- 
haps the most suggestive of all the reports of the special relief work 
for the winter of 1893-94 that have yet appeared in print. The Boston 
committee had at its command, by subscription, something over 
$100,000, and together with money earned by the committee the 
sum spent aggregated $136,000, The report gives a very full 
statistical analysis of just how this money was spent, and an 
account of the plans adopted to turn it into the most useful channels. 


* Report of the Citizens’ Relief Committee of Boston for 1893-94." Boston, 
1895. Pp.72. Forsale by Clarke & Co, Price, 25 cents. 
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The only unremunerative work done by the committee was in clean- 
ing the streets, for which $25,000 was paid to 17,383 men in small 
sums for whole and half days’ labor. Seventeen sewers were con- 
structed at a season of the year which made the work more costly ; the 
deficit in cost being made good from the Committee’s funds; $11,485 
was paid in this way as a deficit which enabled contracts for $35,121 to 
be executed ; of this sum, $25,487 was paid in wages for labor, and 
$12,091 paid to men assigned by the Relief Committee. Road-build- 
ing and digging down hills niade up the rest of the outdoor work. 
Lighter indoor work for men not able for the severe outdoor work 
was provided in an annex to the women’s work-room. As many 
as 200 men at a time were set to work on rag-carpets; about 
500 men were thus employed and earned about $9900 for 99oo 
days work. The indoor work for women was conducted along 
specially able lines, and relief afforded to about 2700. About 350 
women were usually employed ; the largest number on any day being 
525 at eighty cents a day for eight hours on three days' shifts. 

A part ofthe products was sold and the remainder given to various 
charitable organizations in Boston. The means of investigation 
employed to secure relief only to the deserving were very thorough, 
and are worthy of examination as a basis for future experimentation. 


Domestic Service Question.—In the April number of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the Countess of Aberdeen has contributed some 
weighty words on the vexed question of household service, together 
with an account of an interesting experiment that she has made on the 
servants of her own household. In our Eastern States with the pres- 
sure for employment and the severe conditions that have in the past 
two years been brought about by the slackened condition of industry, 
itis singular that domestic service is as much a problem as ever, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is relatively much better paid than the 
lower grades of factory work. It has become evident to thoughtful 
students of the problem that the difficulty is not a purely economic 
one, having to do with the law of supply and demand; but contains 
also social elements. ‘The relation between employer and employed ; 
the lack of freedom of command over one’s time within specific hours, 
together with a certain caste feeling—all contribute to bring about a 
state of affairs that makes it impossible to supply the demand for even 
fairly trained and efficient domestic service. 

The Countess of Aberdeen in relating the results of the experiment 

which has covered a series of years, indicates some lines along which 


*“The Burning Question of Domestic Service and an Endeavor to Solve It." . 
By the COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN, Ladtes' Home Journal, Philadelphia, April, 
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further experiment on a larger scale in groups or families might be 
tried, and suggests, at least, some outlook for a reform movement. 
The one suggestion—of some limitation in the hours of employment 
for service, is in itself worthy of careful consideration. Individual 
families employing a small number of servants may not be able to 
carry out the schemes for the educational and social improvement of 
their employes, looking to the possibility of making such work 
respectable, endurable and permanent, which seem to have met with 
considerable success in the case of the Countess of Aberdeen ; but the 
suggestion certainly conteins elements that might be made applicable 
under very different circumstances. 

The Norwegian Company System for the Control of the Liquor 
Traffic.—_In a recent pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Norwegian Company 
System; Why Massachusetts Should Adopt and Test it," Mr. George 
P. Morris has given a concise and able argument for the Norwegian 
law, which is now being used as campaign literature throughout the 
State of Massachusetts, pending action on a bill that has been before 
its legislature for some time. 

Massachusetts has twice tried and twice rejected prohibition. It 
has made various experiments with license systems and with the 
principle of local option. Local prohibition has obtained victories in 
several of the smaller cities. In 1884 six out of twenty-three cities 
voted no license, and in December, 1894, twelve out of thirty-one 
voted likewise ; but some of the largest and most typical cities showed 
no disposition to exclude the liquor traffic. In a period of thirteen 
years Boston, Holyoke and Newburyport have never voted “no” on 
a license issue; Lowell and Northampton voted '*no?' but once; 
Lawrence, Springfield, Chicopee, but twice, etc. In 1894, Boston, 
Springfield, Northampton, Lowell, Worcester and other large cities 
all voted for license. 

In 1893 a strong movement in favor of a trial of the Norwegian 
Company System made itself felt in the New England press. The 
legislature authorized the appointment of an able commission to in- 
vestigate the system, and after a very full public discussion, the com- 
mission drafted a bill which was reported to the General Court. The 
joint committee of the Senate and House to which it was referred gave 
numerous hearings to friends and opponents of the bill,—the opposi- 
tion coming chiefly from liquor dealers and producers,—and the com- 
mittee reported ''inexpedient to legislate.” After this report had 
been made, the friends of the bill in order to solidify their ranks, 
amended it to meet the objections of certain opponents who feared an 
injurious effect on the no-license States. In its new shape it passed 
the House by large majorities on its several readings, and in its final 
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stage, on June 12, by a vote of eighty-one to sixty-seven. The Senate 
passed it up to the end of its second stage, but it was defeated on its 
third and final vote because some of the Senators felt that another 
year of examination and discussion of the question might prove best, 
It is probable that certain pressure exerted by the liquor interests had 
something to do with this sudden conservatism on the part of the 
Massachusetts Senators. 

The friends of this experiment, however, have this year made a re- 
newed and vigorous campaign to attain their object, and a new bill 
now before the Massachusetts Legislature is about to go to vote and 
with a much more favorable outlook for its success than at any pre- 
vious time. The bill is entitled: The Massachusetts Norwegian Bill 
of 1895. It provides that the State shall require each municipality at 
its annual election or town meeting to decide by ballot ‘‘yes’’ or 
“no” whether licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors shall be 
granted. The billisan extension of the local option principle, it is 
permissive only. 

Small places which ought to and might exclude the saloon do not 
come within the application of the law. A town must have five thou- 
sand inhabitants before it can try the Norwegian Company System, 
and, further, in order to protect the cities and towns which have 
already voted ''no" on the question of license from going back 
hastily to a license régime, the bill provides that no city or town may 
adopt the company system, except it has voted “yes’’ on the license 
question for three years previous, to the passage of this act. Asa 
matter of fact, therefore, the act is a piece of special legislation, 
which, under present conditions, will apply to only ten cities and eleven 
towns of over five thousand population. Further conditions imposed 
by the bill are: 

First, a petition from one per cent of the voters; 

Second, a bond with a heavy indemnity guaranteeing the forma- 
tion of a suitable company ; 

Third, the question goes to the voters for a “yes” or “no” de- 
cision as to license, which if granted, will then be granted in this 
form. 

Fourth, the Mayor, or Chairman of Selectmen, Treasurer and 
Chairman of Board of Assessors are constituted a commission to de- 
cide in writing to which of two or more applying companies a monop- 
oly of the licenses shall be granted, which decision is to be based on 
the fitness of the applicants for effecting the ends intended by the 
bill. | 

Fifth, no more than one license to three thousand people shall be 
granted. At present, outside of Boston, one license to one thousand 
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people, and inside of Boston one license to five hundred people may 
be granted. 

Sixth, the hours during which the saloons may be opened are cut 
down from 6 a.m. to Ir p. m.as at present, to, from 8 a. m. to Io 
p. m. 

Seventh, in order to insure a fair trial, the question of license can 
come up for popular vote only once in three years. 

Eighth, the company controls retail trade (up to fifty gallons) in all 
alcoholics, except sales in drug stores and sales under the present 
club law. 

The financial features of the bill provide that the company receive 
five per cent on all money actually invested, and shall accumulate a 
reserve fund equal to its capital stock in order to guarantee the face 
value of this stock, Such reserve must be invested and cannot be 
touched except in case of failure, and the income from it is distributed 
as in the case of general profits. Net profits from the company’s 
business are then distributed as follows: One-half goes to the estab- 
lishment of coffee houses, reading rooms, etc., for the purpose of allur- 
ing men away from drink; an amount, not exceeding one-fifth, is to 
be devoted to the better enforcement of the liquor laws; an amount, 
not exceeding one-tenth, is to go to the county for increase in the 
number of probation offices; the balance, at least one-fifth, goes to 
the State for its asylums, prisons and reform schools. All profits, 
therefore, are distributed with a view either to prevent or help remedy 
the drink evil. 

No stock in any company may be held by any party interested in a 
liquor business. The State Commissioners of Corporations must over- 
see everything ; require accounts to be made public; and wind up the 
company's business by legal process in case of violation of law. Any 
person who chooses may apply to the County Judge of Probate for an 
investigation and revocation of license in the case of any company 
guilty of illegality. 

‘The bill has been carefuliy prepared to insure the chief ends already 
attained by Norwegian experience, namely: First, to remove allure- 
ments to drink; second, to separate the liquor business from poli- 
tics; third, to sell the least amount practicable, and that of the 
purest quality. 

Mr. Morris’ pamphlet, as well as various other articles, such as 
“The Norwegian System in its Home," by the Rev. D. N. Beach, 
published in the New England Magazine for February, 1895, as the 
result of a trip to Norway; and, a reprint of Dr. E. R. L. Gould's 
article on the same subject published in the Forum November, 1804, 
can be had free, for purposes of distribution, by applying (with 
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enclosed postage for return) to Mr. J. G. Thorp, Jr., 89 State street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Another excellent résumé of the facts on the Norwegian system is 
to be found in a pamphlet by Dr. Gould, giving in a more popular - 
form and with additional facts the substance of his report to the 
United States Department of Labor. This also may be had from Mr. 
Thorp on payment of twenty-five cents, 

The School of Applied Ethics will hold its fourth summer ses- 
sion at Plymouth, Mass., commencing on July 8, 1895, and continuing 
for five weeks. There are to be four departments—Economics, Ethics, 
Education and History of Religions. 

' Inthe Department of Economics the subjects to be Get are : 
* The Relation of the State to Industry,” rr State Legislation," '*Tax- 
ation," and ‘‘ The Importance of Official Investigation in the Solution 
. of Industrial Affairs." Among those to lecture in this department are 
Professor H. C. Adams, of Michigan University; Professor J. W. 
Jenks, Cornell University ; Professor J. B. Clark, Amherst College ; 
Dr. E. R. L. Gould, Johns Hopkins University; Professor Arthur H. 
Hadley, Yale University and Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of 
Labor. 

In the Department of Ethics Professor Felix Adler will give six 
lectures on thé following subjects : (1) '* The Ethics of Industrial Con- 
flict” (Boycotts, Strikes, etc.). (2) ‘‘ The Ethics of Industrial Peace " 
(Mediation, Arbitration, etc.). (3) ‘‘ The Effect of Modern Industrial 
Development on the Family." (4) ‘‘Socialism and the Family." (5) 
gr The Future Development of Trades Unionism." (6) ‘‘ Spiritual Re- 
generation as a Means of Promoting Industrial Progress." Professor 
Woodrow Wilson, Princeton University, will give two lectures on 
“The Referendum in Europe and the United States," and Judge 
Oliver Wendell Holmes may possibly give three lectures on '' The 
Effect of Modern Economic Dévelopment on the Interpretation of the 
Law. LE 
A complete program which will soon be ready can be obtained 
from the secretary of the school, Mr. S. Burns Mie 1305 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 
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